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Arr.  L — Special  Report  by  the  Directors  to  the  Proprietors  of 
Prices  Patent  Candle  Company.     April  5,  1852. 

'T'HERE  18  a  kind  of  egotism  which  puts  on  the  air  of  sym- 
-*-  pathj  and  affects  its  speech.  Men  lacking  pastime  for 
their  unoccupied  intellects,  or  eager  to  get  recognized  as  burning 
and  shining  lights,  are  apt  now-a-dajs  to  take  up  ^  the  masses' 
as  the  subject-matter  of  their  speculations,  treating  them  with 
scarcely  different  or  deeper  feeling  than  if  they  were  a  sort  of 
raw  material  from  which  to  manufacture  a  book,  a  pamphlet,  or 
a  speech — a  song  or  a  sermon — in  short,  as  the  stalking-horse 
for  the  advancement  of  their  own  literary  or  political  ambition. 
Under  the  attractiye  title  of  the  People's  Friends,  they  have  often 
succeeded  in  embroiling  master  and  man;  in  drying  up  the 
resources  of  the  one  and  sending  the  other  supperless  to  bed. 
While  the  capital  of  employers  (as  for  example  in  the  late 
engineers*  strike)  suffered  losses  not  easily,  if  ever,  to  be  made 
up,  and  while  penury  was  sharpening  the  features  of  wife  and 
^Id,  who  did  not  read  the  pamphlet  or  hear  the  speech — the 
mechanic's  sorry  compensation  for  weeks  of  family  distress — 
such  sympathisers  have  withdrawn  from  the  troubled  scene  to 
their  well-cooked  dinners  and  easy  chairs,  convinced  in  all  modesty 
that  their  only  misfortune  was  being  ^  before  their  age,  or  dis- 
missing any  little  suggestion  of  self-distrust  by  the  espousal  of 
some  fresh  *  cause' — that  is,  capering  forth  again  upon  another 
equally  unsound  hobby. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  much  substantial  improvement  has  been 
diecked  by  the  day-dreams  and  ideals  with  which  sentimental 
^ilanthropists  on  the  one  hand  and  calculating  demagogues  on 
the  other  have  warmed  the  fancies  of  the  artisan.  It  is  dull 
work,  after  being  whisked  by  an  ^  express  train '  of  Imagination 
bi  into  Utopia,  to  return  to  plans  which  aim  at  less  than  perfec- 
tion, and  which  do  not  pretend  to  plane  down  all  the  knots  and 
difficulties  in  the  social  system.  Having  in  past  times  looked 
iip<Hi  mechanics  as  no  better  than  live  machinery,  and  now, 
after  the  horrors  of  Factory  Reports,  having  subjected  ourselves 
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to  Factory  l^slation,  we  are  in  danger  of  a  re-action  that  will 
carry  us  into  the  profitless  extreme  of  plausihle  impracticahilities. 

Sober  people,  sickened  with  so  many  selfish  or  silly  mani- 
festatioos,  or  nockeries,  of  ^  the  sfiirit  of  the  age,'  wiU,  we 
believe,  enter  into  tfee  pleasure  with  which  we  have  read  the 
pamphlet  now  before  us.  This  Report  by  the  Directors  to  the 
Proprietary  of  *  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company*  gives  a  sample 
of  a  different  species  of  philanthropy.  We  are  neither  inclined 
nor  qualified  to  enter  deeply  into  the  biography  of  this  patent 
candl^  thoagh  by  no  means  underxatiBg  its  rapid  success  as  a 
sign  of  economic  dbange — contemplating  <m  the  contrary  with 
a  cordial  satisfaction  the  increase  of  that  class  who  are  entitled  in 
prudence  to  rise  above  the  use  of  tallow,  although  not  exactly, 
^Lcept  on  state  occasions,  to  afford  themselves  the  lustre  of  aris- 
tociBtic  wax.  It  appears  that,  the  demand  for  these  candles 
having  become  too  great  to  be  met  by  the  original  patentees 
alono,  there  was  ibrmed  some  years  bade  a  joint  stock  company 
on  a  large  scale,  and  that  its  concerns  have  been  prosperously 
carried  on  in  a  now  vast  establishment,  at  Belmont,  Vaoxhall. 
It  also  appears  that  the  managing  director,  Mr.  James  Wilson — 
(whose  Letter  is  embodied  in  the  pamphlet) — ere  long  felt  that 
such  a  co-operative  work  had  othar  elements  to  be  considered 
beside  the  successful  sale  of  a  valuable  article  and  Ite  r^ular 
payment  of  wages.  He  looked  upon  snch  a  body  of  men  ihws 
brought  together  as  something  more  than  mere  profitable  kistni- 
mi^its  called  into  existence  to  promote  the  iliumination  of 
drawing-rooms.  He  thought  it  possible,  without  loss  or  hurt  to 
the  texture  of  the  candles,  to  hvmanise  and  Chnsttanise  ^  the 
hands '  that  made  them ;  and  dbrcumstances  oiabied  him  and  a 
broths*,  his  co-manager — both  of  them  still  young — to  carry  snch. 
views  into  practice  in  a  manner  which  deserves,  we  think,  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  churchmen,  as  well  as  of  o«r  merchants 
and  manufacturers. 

According  to  Mr.  Wilson's  statement,  the  first  step  in  die 
movement  began  among  the  young,  who  had  afanost  from  the 
outset  been  employed  in  ccmsiderafcle  numbers  at  Belmont. 
This  movement  was  quickly  and  warmly  encouraged  by  him  ; 
nay  more — we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  paved  the  wmy 
for  it  by  many  quiet  and  unpretending  measures — above  all,  by  so 
exercising  his  patronage  in  the  distribution  of  superior  posts  cls 
to  impress  every  observant  member  of  the  community  widi  the 
importance  of  some  educational  acquirement.  But  he  carefidly 
avoided  making  himself  prominent  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
system.  He  desired,  if  possible,  to  avail  himself  of  the  roluiHiBry 
action  of  the  minds  ccwaanitted  to  his  care.     His  great  ambitian 
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vwteignnHidbpeDdeat  characten,  indie  goodse&seof  the  woidy 
vho  migiht  aAerwaids  walk  alone  without  leading>-8triiiga.  But 
let  us  taJEe  hk  own  funple  raootd  of  the  TkiUe  start  in  1847  :•*- 

'  The  Kfaools/  he  says,  ^  began  in  a  very  bumble  way  by  half  a 
tea  of  our  hoys  hiding  themselves  behind  a  beach  two  or  three  times 
t  mek,  afker  they  had  done  their  di^'s  work  and  had  their  tea,  lo 
]netiie  writing  on  sca^  of  pi4>er  with  wora-out  pens,  beg^ped  £rem 
the  coandog-hoiaBe.  The  fi^ri^D  of  their  defMurtmeat  encewraged 
them,  and  as  they  persevered  and  were  joined  by  other  boys,  he  begged 
tiat  ioaie  rough  moveable  desks  might  be  made  for  them.  When  diey 
kd  obtained  these  they  used  to  clear  away  the  candle-boses  at  night, 
ttd  let  op  the  desks,  and  thus  work  more  oomfbrtably  than  befoee, 
altboi^  sdil  at  great  disadvantages  as  compared  with  working  in  any 
Qfdmary  school-room.  My  brother  encouraged  them  with  some  books 
as  prizes,  and  many  who  had  been  very  backward  improved  much  in 
leading  and  writing.  The  &ct  of  the  whole  being  the  work  of  the  boys 
tiieoBelTes  seemed  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  its  value  that  we  carefully 
i^Mteiaed  from  interfering  in  it  further  than  by  these  presents  of  boob» 
^prizes,  and  of  eepy-books,  spelling-books,  and  Testaments,  and  by  my 
iMig— (though  not  till  long  after  the  comnenoeraent,  and  after  beisg 
iMHk  pressed,  and  being  assured  that  it  would  caiase  no  restraint)^- 
i^Miv  present  4U  the  school  to  give  then  the  sanctkn  of  authority, 
bot  taking  DO  more  part  tium  hearing  the  boys  their  speUing.' 

This  was  the  secret — tbis  being  *  always  present ;'  this  dmdg- 
■^  on  with  dull  boys  at  their  spelling ;  tbis  kindly  sacrifice 
rf  leisure  after  a  bard  day*s  work  in  the  countin^house ;  tbis 
pn«tical  sympathy  with  the  lads  —  sympathy,  too,  and  toil, 
<Dd  orersight,  as  distinct  from  interference.  Many  a  manager, 
or  many  a  mannfacturer,  may  *give  orders '  that  there  shall  be 
Kiools  for  *  his  people,'  and  drive  off  to  his  villa  day  after  day 
« looo  as  be  has  done  whatever  partners  or  proprietors  had  a 
^  to  expect  from  him :  here  and  there  such  a  gentleman  may 
«Ke  or  twice  a  year,  or  even  once  or  twice  a  month,  honour  the 
•chool  with  his  presence,  and  patronise  the  afiair  ;  but  to  readi 
SQooess  there  must  be  something  warmer  and  heartier  than  this. 
Nor  should  it  in  fairness  be  omitted  that,  even  where  there 
fXttts  a  most  sincere  desire  to  work  out  good  in  such  a  line, 
It  may  be  in  fact  impossible  for  the  individual  to  ^ve  the  time 
Bid  pains  requisite  for  a  satisfactory  achievement.  The  energies 
•f  youth  may  not  be  at  command  :  there  may  be  the  urgency  of 
*Qctly  domestic  cares  and  duties — a  world  of  other  serious 
■■drances  will  suggest  themselves  on  a  very  litfle  reflection, 
ftit  to  proceed  with  the  Belmont  boys. 

By  and  bye  the  half-dozen  who  began  with  the  *  worn-out 
P*i» '  in  the  midst  of  the  *  candle-boxes '  had  increased  to  about 
Wrty:  and  it  was  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  have 
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some  better  place  for  their  school  meetings,  that  in  which  they 
then  held  them  being  dirty,  exposed  on  all  sides,  and  more- 
over requiring  every  school  evening  considerable  labour  to  dear 
it  sufficiently  for  the  putting  up  of  the  moveable  desks. 

*  Now,  there  was  one  part  of  the  fectory,'  says  Mr.  Wilson,  *  which 
we  had  long  looked  upon  as  very  dangerous  in  case  of  a  fire  occurring. 
We  gutted  all  this  part  of  the  buildings  clearing  out  enough  old  wood 
to  have  burnt  down  half  a  dozen  factories,  and  making  in  place  of  the 
two  lower  store-rooms  one  lofty  school-room,  big  enough  for  about 
100.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1848  that  the  boys  got  into  this 
first  schoolroom,  still  working  entirely  by  themselves,  so  much  so 
that  the  prayers  with  which  the  school  closed,  now  that  the  separate 
rooms  had  set  them  free  from  the  bustle  of  the  factory,  were  always 
read  by  themselves.' 

After  this,  as  older  boys  came  in,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
the  school  placed  more  under  authority,  though  Mr.  Wilson  still 
guided  rather  than  governed  all.  The  new  room  began  to 
be  ^overcrowded,  so  much  so  that  all  the  desks  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  it,  and  the  boys  were  obliged  to  write  on  pieces  of  stiff 
cardboard,  held  in  their  hands  or  on  their  knees.'  Soon,  therefore, 
a  second  school-room  was  built,  and,  by  and  bye,  the  company 
having  taken  the  business  of  '  Child's  Night  Lights,'  the  school 
system,  now  including  girls,  required  still  further  expansion.  Xo 
save  time,  one  of  the  railway  arches  of  the  South- Western  was 
seized  upon,  and,  being  made  water-tight,  it  was  extemporised  into 
a  school.  The  progress  was  thenceforth  rapid.  At  an  inspection 
which  took  place  in  1851,  when  the  schools  were  emptiest,  512 
scholars  were  present ;  and  in  the  winter,  when  business  would 
be  slack,  Mr.  Wilson  was  confident  of  numbering  800. 

It  is  not,  however,  simply  of  the  growth  of  the  schools — this 
marvellous  growth  of  a  scheme  which  began  with  '  half  a  dozen 
boys  hiding  themselves  behind  a  bench  once  or  twice  a-week* — 
it  is  not  of  bare  cold  schooling  only  that  we  have  to  speak.  It  is 
the  tone,  the  spirit,  the  character  that  was  given  to  them,  the  evi- 
dent action  they  had  on  the  whole  state  of  the  factory,  the  leaven 
which  they  spread — the  kindly,  nay,  the  religious  sympathy  which 
sprang  up  between  all  ranks  and  bodies  in  the  establishment.  We 
can  find  large  Factory  Schools  in  many  parts ;  they  are  compulsory 
in  several  kinds  of  manufactories ;  but  few  are  conducted  in  such 
a  spirit  as  those  at  Vauxhall.  There  is  often  too  much  starch, 
too  much  drill,  too  much  outward  mechanical  regularity  and 
order ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  tone  which  Mr.  Wilson  gave  to 
the  whole,  we  have  to  remark  on  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
effected  what  he  desired.  He  was  bent  on  producing,  if  possible, 
a  Christian  factory,  but  he  did  not  force  religion  down.     Nay, 

he 
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be  often  sought  his  greater  object  by  pursuing  lesser  ones,  though 
we  see  the  greater  impressed  on  all  he  did.  It  was  the  heart  of 
the  system,  though,  like  the  heart  itself,  it  did  not  beat  out- 
side, to  be  looked  at.  '  Mr.  Wilson  felt  that  he  was  requiring 
a  good  deal  of  those  who  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  to  spend 
a  coaple  of  hours  at  the  evening  school,  with  their  *  spelling- 
books  and  their  Testaments  * — that  it  was  a  trial  under  any  cir- 
cnmstances,  especially  to  youths  whom  penny  theatres  and  all 
4e  low  pleasures  of  low  London  life  were  beckoning  away  :  be 
therefore  set  himself  to  smooth  the  trial. 

*  With  this  view,*  he  says,  *  we  repeatedly,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1849,  asked  all  the  school  to  a  tea-party  in  the  new  room.  The 
first  tea  was  an  interesting  one,  from  the  feet  that  very  many  of  the 
boys  had  not  been  at  anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  that  many  of 
them,  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  had  never  perhaps 
pot  themselves  into  decent  clothes  at  all.  Those  who  came  untidily  or 
<firtily  dressed  to  our  first  tea,  feeling  themselves  out  of  keeping  with 
the  whole  thing,  tried  hard  to  avoid  this  at  the  next  party.  I  hope 
tkt  to  several  our  fiTst  tea  was  the  occasion  of  their  taking  to  neat 
^esiog  for  life.  I  will  jtist  mention  here  that,  so  far  as  our  expe* 
neoeegoes,  there  is  not  with  boys,  as  with  girls,  any  danger  whatevt*r 
in  leading  them  to  think  much  of  their  dress,  for  the  more  they  attend 
to  it  the  nearer  they  get  to  plain  black.  Almost  all  our  best  boys 
BOW  come  to  chapel  in  plain  black,  though  not  a  word  has  been  said  to 
^,  or  required  to  be  said,  about  their  dress.  ...  By  the  help  of 
tbese  tea-parties  we  made  the  boys  who  did  not  belong  to  the  school 
feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable  about  not  doing  so  ;  and  very  many 
joined — several  however  stipulating  that  they  were  not  to  be  asked 
to  the  next  tea,  lest  that  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  motive  for 
joining.' 

Snch  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  recreation  which  soon 
took  a  more  valuable  and  more  permanent  form. 

*In  following  up  our  plan  of  combining  as  much  pleasure 
tt  possible  with  the  schools,  the  next  step  was  to  teach  the  boys 
cricket ; — ^yet  it  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  occasion  which  decided 
^  time  of  beginning  this.  In  the  summer  of  1849  the  cholera 
came,  and  it  was  feaifully  severe  in  Battersea  Fields  and  the  lower 
P*rts  of  Lambeth,  where  numbers  of  our  people  live.  For  a  time, 
^e  first  thing  every  morning  was  to  compare  notes  as  to  the  re- 
"^ions  whom  the  men  and  boys  had  left  decud  or  dying  on  coming  to 
^Ofk;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  no  doctors  could  be  had,  as 
^  were  all  knocked  up.  Before  it  got  very  bad,  we  got  good  medical 
^^  as  to  whether  any  precautions  against  it  were  possible  for  our 
hoy*,  and  it  was  decided  that  fresh  air  and  exercise  out  of  the  factory 
'^^re  the  best  preventives.  We  therefore  closed  the  school  entirely, 
^  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Symes)  having  most  kindly  let  us  take  possession 
of  a  Md  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied  by  a  builder,  we  set  to 

work 
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vof  k  hard  a«  leairnaig  erickel  alkr  working  koun.  I  mj  leaning, 
fbr  erieket  is  not  a  game  of  Loadoft  hoj^  I  «b  not  Mke  to  pam  Mb 
part  of  Biy  st«7  without  nodcing  kow  everybody's  keart  seemed  to 
warm  up  direetly  towards  such  an  ol^t  as  ouis,  whea  applied  to  for 
assistance  in  iU  Mr.  Symes  had  never  seen  me  before,  nor  I  him, 
when  I  went  into  his  office  to  ask  him  for  his  field ;  but  when  the  case 
was  stated,  his  answer  was,  ''  Certainly,  for  such  an  object  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  let  you  have  it  until  I  am  obliged  to  turn  you  out  for 
building  ;**  so  I  got  the  ^eld,  and  the  beginning  of  a  most  true  friend- 
ship brides.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Graham,  who  holds  a  great  part  of 
Battersea  Fields,  also  an  entire  stranger  to  me  nntil  I  called  on  him  on 
a  similar  errand,  no  sooner  understood  it  than  he  told  me  of  all  the  land 
he  bad,  and  the  terms  on  which  he  held  the  different  pieces,  and  oflElered 
to  let  me  pick  which  I  chose  out  of  the  whole ;  and  we  have  had  very 
many  minor  instances  of  this  readiness  to  help  us. 

'  The  cholera  seems  an  odd  reason  lor  taldog  to  cricket,  but  I  dare 
say  the  cricket  had  a  very  happy  effect  on  the  general  health  off  cmst 
iM^s,  and  so  may  have  strengthened  them  against  catching  k. 
We  lost  only  one  (an  amiable  and  well-conducted  boy  of  seventeen), 
although  many  lost  relations  living  in  the  same  houses  with  than. 
Always^  when  the  game  was  finished,  they  coUeeted  in  the  comeE  of 
the  field,  and  took  oS  their  caps  for  a  very  short  prayer  lor  the  sa&tj 
from  the  ekol^ra  of  themselves  aud  their  friends ;  and  the  tone  in  whick 
they  said  their  ''Amen"  to  this  has  always  made  me  think  that, 
although  the  school  was  nominally  given  up  fbr  the  time,  they  were 
really  getting  f^om  their  game  so  concluded  more  moral  benefit  than 
any  quantity  of  ordinary  schooling  could  have  given  them.  They  alee 
met  me  every  morning  in  the  school-room  at  six  o'clock,  before  b^in- 
ning  work,  just  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  thanks  for  having  been  safely 
brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  to  pray  to  be  defended  in  it.* 

We  need  not  point  to  the  lights  of  this  picture ;  the  short 
prayer  thait  cfosed  the  hour  of  harmless,  healthful  sport — the 
manager's  interest  in  the  scene — are  things  which  speak  fer 
tbemselves.  In  1850  they  played  in  the  same  field  three 
nights  a  week,  working  in  the  school  the  other  three  nigkts. 
Bncks  and  mortar,  however,  soon  drove  them  o»t  of  that  field — 
and  they  got  another  of  above  six  acres^  the  edges  of  which  were 
allotted  to  gardens.  Many  now  took  to  gardening — and,  thou^ 
perhaps  they  at  first  *  just  barely  knew  which  end  of  the  spade 
went  downwards,'  the  novel  pursuit  by  degrees  inspired  in  not  a 
few  *  feelings  and  tastes  they  had  no  idea  of  before,  and  of 
a  nature  to  have  a  most  softening  influence  upon  them.'  We 
now  begin  to  see  the  men  drawn  into  the  circle  of  Mr.  Wilson^s 
influence,  and  the  ^cricket'  seems  the  attractive  power.  The 
three  nights  wh^i  the  boys  were  schooling,  t^e  men  wese  got  to 
plajF — and  then  at  last  boys  and  men  were  brought  together. 

^  What  gave  the  game  the  greatest  start  was,  that  some  of  the  boys 

^         T  took 
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toek  it  into  thmr  beads  to  Bcnd  a  ctalliy  thai  twtnty-two  of  tkem 
would  stand  the  eleven  of  a  crieket  club,  fenaed  bj  a  few  of  our  Bien^ 
vba,  faaviiig  beea  cricLetera  before  cooung  to  tbe  &ctoiy,  bad  joined 
tbeoMdrcft  together  to  keep  up  their  praetica  of  tbe  game,  an  they  best 
cooidy  on  KewmgtoD  Cimdidoo  or  elsewhere*  Some  of  thk  devea, 
being  pretty  gaod  players,  and  knowing  what  nwvices  oor  bojs  wera, 
treated  the  ehalleage  with  great  contempt,  their  eaptaia  saying  he 
voold  play  tbe  twenty-two  himsel£  But  tbe  boys  practised  very  hard 
tin  the  day  of  tbe  mntefa,  and  when  it  came,  to  tbe  great  astoaisiuaent 
rfthcmeelyea  as  well  as  of  all  the  rest  of  the  fiMtcury,  they  beat  the  men 
in  one  inoiogs..  Later  in  the  year  they  beat  again  in  a  return  match  of 
sxteen  to  eJercn^  and  in  tbe  coming  summer  they  mean  to  try  eleven 
to  eJeven^  ^hey  are  looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  Ist  of  May,  on 
whieh  day  wo  propose  to  begin  the  cricket  again^  and  they  wiH,  I  hope, 
knre  a  hi^ppy  'mmmer  of  it.* 

It  18  truly  a  comfoftable  thing  to  bear  the  boys  and  men  of  a 
factory  thus  ttpoken  of — to  sec  them  treated  by  their  employer 
with  all  this  heartiness.  Imagine  the  change  from  the  stifling 
task  of  a  candle-factoiy  to  a  breezy  field  and  a  good  game  of 
cricket,  with  their  master  himself  lookin<^  on  their  sports  and 
jeimnig  id  tiieir  pnyers.  Tbe  grand  difficulty  in  fiictory  wcHrk  and 
■I  att  co-aparatpre  laboav  on  a  laige  scale  is  that  tlie  people 
aae  together  witiwvt  knowing  or  caring  for  each  other;  it  is 
eoananmty  wMiovt  communion,  co-c^peration  witbont  concord; 
sH  goea  iDmad  like  a  mere  machine;  this  set  of  men  quietly 
do  this  thing,  another  set  do  another  thing,  and  the  whole 
^atcm,  actxre,  ocderly,  skilful,  bearing  part  cm  paart,  carrying 
oit  one  woik,  m  all  the  while,  as  a  livinff  system,  utterly  frag- 
■■taiyy  dia^inted,  nnsympathctic,  cold,  withoat  any  link  what- 
ever between  past  and  part  We  nmst  get  tbem  away  from  the 
calieo  or  the  camttes  and  bring  tbem  together  in  some  nnbiisi- 
niiii  tiki  way,  if  we  hope  to  gire  the  business  por^n  of  their 
Ufa  a  proper  tone.     Hear  Mr.  Wikon  again : — 

'I  think  the  mfxing  of  the  boys  and  myself  with  die  men  in 
the  erwket  and  gardening  produced  much  gcK)d  and  kindly  ^ling 
ameag  as  all,  and  has  made  many  work  together  in  the  factory  during 
winter  as  firioKU  who  felt  almost  as  strainers  befare.  I  can  answer  for 
■fsdU^  that  I  got  to  know  well  and  to  Uke  many  of  the  men  whon  I 
hajd  seaoeely  known  at  all  belbre,  and  I  believe  they  got  to  know  and 
fike  me.  ^Everybody  i»  ready  to  preach  about  the  necessity  of  this 
kaowledgis  of  each  other  by  masters  and  men,  but  T  suppose  only  mas- 
ten  can  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  to  be  on  a  footing,  at  aE 
deserring  the  name  of  personal  friendship,  with  the  men  of  a  factory, 
when  the  number  is  large,  however  anxious  they  may  be  to  get  on 
SM^h  a  footing.  In  business  hours  both  master  and  men  are  too  busy 
to  hare  time  far  gossiping,  and  directly  business  is  over  the  best  of  the 
mea  go^  and  ooght  to  go^  straight  to  their  families.  .  .  .  With  the  boys 
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and  young  men  the  case  is  different,  for  there  is  no  need  of  tlieir  going 
straight  home  to  their  fiunilies  when  work  is  over,  so  the  masters  can 
keep  them  in  the  school-room  or  elsewhere,  and  gain  their  affections 
and  get  great  influence  over  them.  With  many  of  our  young  men  we 
are,  I  trust,  upon  terms  of  true  and  deep  personal  friendship  such  as 
will  last  for  life.  Of  course  when  they  in  their  turn  become  masters 
of  &milies  there  will  be  the  same  want  of  much  intercourse  as  with 
our  present  men ;  but  when  you  once  know  a  man  thoroughly,  and 
he  you,  the  mere  moving  about  in  the  same  work  with  a  kindly  word  or 
look  when  you  happen  to  be  thrown  together,  quite  keeps  up  the  cor- 
diality of  feeling.  In  speaking  of  not  knowing  the  men  generally,  I 
should  however  say  there  are  many  exceptions,  at  least  as  true  and  as 
happy  as  with  the  boys  ;  and  anything  tending  to  increase  the  number 
of  exceptions,  as  our  cricket  and  gardens  were  found  in  practice  to  do 
last  year,  is  of  very  great  value.  You  catch  the  men  one  by  one  as  cir- 
cumstances bring  them  within  your  reach,  the  boys  a  whole  net-full 
together,  but  with  both  of  them  it  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  very 
little  consequence  what  it  is  with  which  you  first  get  a  real  hold  over 
them — gardens,  or  cricket,  or  schooling,  or  some  trouble  which  they 
come  to  consult  you  about.' 

A  life  of  severe  toil,  at  least  of  monotonous  drudgery,  wants 
some  breaks  of  amusement,  some  gleams  of  light,  to  prevent  its 
utterly  depressing  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  health ;  and  as 
the  recreations  which  artisans,  especially  young  ones,  are  capable 
of  entering  into  are  almost  exclusively  of  a  bodily  kind,  they 
need  control  and  superintendence.  If  left  wholly  to  their  own 
devices  they  will  almost  infallibly  plunge  into  gross  sensual 
indulgence ;  much  that  is  open  to  the  wealthier  orders  in  the  way 
of  enjoyment  is  a  sealed  book,  an  unknown  language  to  them ; 
though  they  may  in  time  be  trained  to  appreciate  higher  kinds 
of  pleasure,  they  are  not  as  yet  capable  of  doing  so ;  and  after  all 
they  want  pleasure  connected  with  fresh  air.  We  are  not  wishing 
to  have  the  Maypoles  back,  or  to  play  at  the  manners  of  by- 
gone times  ;  but  the  existence  of  the  ^  fustian  jacket '  order  needs 
to  be  brightened  by  some  out-of-door  exercise  ;  and  we  know  no 
medium  so  effectual  for  the  cure  of  moral  acidity  or  the  jaun- 
dice of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  A  yellow,  bilious  troop 
cooped  up  in  hot  work-rooms  day  after  day,  and  only  trudging 
home  to  their  murky  dreary  *  row,'  run  great  risks  of  being  dis- 
affected. There  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  liver  and 
the  heart.  Many  Cascas  grow  up  in  factory  life  purely  because 
that  nether  organism  has  nothing  like  fair  play.  Tluit,  be  sure^ 
will  never  feed  the  temper  on  which  not  a  few  of  our  politicians 
live,  and  some  thrive  apace. 

Mr.  Wilson  soon  found  that  these  games  of  cricket  had  great 
influence  in   softening   down  the  hardships   and  dreariness   of 

factory 
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facUxj  life,  especially  as  regards   night  labour,   which  begins 
at  Bebnoot  at  six  in  the  evening  and  ends  at  six  in  the  mom- 

*The  bojs  who  are  on  night  work  do  not  go  to  bed  directly  their 
work  is  over,  being  generally  unable  to  sleep  if  they  do  so.  They 
i^  to  dawdle  about,  or  to  take  a  walk,  or  in  some  other  way  get  rid  of  the 
tinietill  a  little  later  in  the  day,  when  they  went  to  bed  just  time  enough 
togetas  much  sleep  as  they  needed  before  getting  up  for  work  again.  The 
ame  boys  are  not  always  at  night- work,  but  there  are  two  gangs  which 
take  it  in  turns.  Now  all  last  summer  the  night-gang  of  boys,  on 
leanng  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  went  straight  to  the  field, 
and  there  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves  in  gardening  and  cricket 
Qotil  about  a  quarter  past  eight ;  they  then  collected  in  a  shed  which 
we  have  on  the  ground  to  hear  a  verse  or  two  of  the  New  Testament 
read  to  them,  and  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  together  before  going  home 
to  deep ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  joined  in  this  little  religious  ser- 
vice, oonuDg  as  it  did  just  as  a  part  of  their  enjoyment,  could  make  one 
bope  for  very  happy  effects  from  it.  I  think,  had  the  factory  and  its 
profits  belonged  to  me,  and  had  the  cricket  and  garden  cost  double  what 
I  hare  stated,  I  should  have  thought  it  but  a  sort  of  conscience-money, 
vdl  ^)ent  in  strengthening  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  these  boys, 
obUged  by  the  necessity  of  the  work  to  keep  such  unnatural  hours.  On 
four  mornings  a  week  they  went  out  in  this  way ;  on  the  other  two  they 
ittended  school  from  six  till  eight,  to  prevent  their  falling  behind 
tlmx^h  missing  the  evening  school,  which  of  course  they  must  do  when 
00  night'WorL' 

Having  adopted  this  system  of  recreation  to  sweeten  toil, 
loixiDg  with  it  other  ingredients  to  make  it  promote  yet  higher 
purposes,  Mr.  Wilson's  next  movement  was  to  have  a  ^  day  of  it,' 
3Qd  to  whirl  his  charge  far  from  cauldrons,  candles,  smoke,  and 
anot,  from  the  close  streets  of  a  crowded  neighbourhood,  among 
^  fine  hills  that  overlook  Guildford.  Here  they  strolled  about, 
plajcd  a  cricket  match — the  apprentices  against  the  rest  of  the 
people— and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  w  ay  of  rest  and  refresh- 
inent,  all  gathered  together  in  a  small  church  at  the  top  of  one  of 
^  hills, and,  having  obtained  the  willing  services  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  place,  chanted  their  part  of  the  service.  It  must  have  been 
a  striking  and  touching  scene — that  first,  we  fancy,  of  the  sort — 
^  holiday  workers  of  a  London  factory  chanting  the  Psalms 
ut  the  old  Norman  chapel,  in  that  fresh  region  remote  and 
^  from  the  din  and  dinginess  of  their  accustomed  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Wilson  had  some  doubt  how  far  divine  service  would  chime 
w  with  the.  other  proceedings  of  the  day ;  it  answered  perfectly. 
The  country  itself  seems  to  have  made  its  impression;  *  it  was,* 
tt  he  says, 

'  90  absolute  a  contrast  in  its  quietness  and  extreme  beauty  to  all  the 

common 
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canmon  Hib  of  these  bo^s,  tkol  one  Mt  wluit  a  w«pld  of  new  ideas  aodl 
IMiogs  they  weie  beings  introduced  to^  From  the  way  they  looked  at 
and  spoke  of  the  country  to  each  other  when  they  were  theve^  aaHi 
spoke  of  it  after  returning,  I  am  sure  many  of  them,  if  they  live  till 
ninety,  will  remember  that  one  day,  and  nvith  a  feeling  more  beneicial 
to  their  minds  than  any  which  months  of  ordinary  schooling  would  be 
Klkely  to  produce.* 

The  next  year  an  equally  snccesslul  expedition  was  macle  to 
Heme  Bay.  This  last  season  they  receired  an  imritatian  to  Fam- 
kam  Casde  frora  the  Bishop  oi  Winchester,  in  whose  diocese  tbe 
factories  are  placed,  and  who  seems  k>  have  taken  a  more  apostoKc 
▼iew  of  episcopal  *  hospitality'  than  has  been  nnich  in  rc^ne  of 
late.  A  wiser  act  could  not  hare  been  done.  The  day  was 
•  a  day^  indeed  ;  all  went  off  most  admirably.  The  Bishop  and 
his  household  threw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
entertaining  their  new  guests — the  guests,  whose  only  notions 
of  Bishops,  probably,  had  been  derived  from  the  penny  litera* 
tore  and  caricatures  of  Lambeth  Cut,  were  carried  away  into 
something  like  enthusiasm  by  the  humane  and  Christian  attention 
with  which  they  were  received;  when  they  found  the  proud, 
purjded,  spiritinJ  Dives  of  their  imaginations  changed  ialo  a 
Kiild,  affable,  generous  host,  a  rapid  revolution  of  early  ideas  w^os 
effected  on  the  spot.  They  were  suffered  to  ramble  at  will  over 
the  stately  old  palace  and  its  picturesque  grounds  ;  they  were 
treated  and  trusted  as  friends,  and  they  felt  the  treatment.  JN'o 
hdgh-bom  company  coold  have  behaved  move  decorously  than  those 
five  hundred  artisans,  young  and  old,  tbns  let  loose  for  a  sniamai^s 
day.  Divine  service,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  wti  of  the  refresh 
BMnt  thought  of  in  such  a  place ;  and  when,  m  a  beantilul  little 
church  near  the  castle,  the  Psalms  broke  forth;  from  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  mechanics  with  hearty  harmoivy,  the  Bishop  was  visibly 
affected,  and  had  need  thank  God  frar  witnessing  siuch  a  scene* 
A  few  such  days  would  turn  the  tdde  of  Radi^tlLun  and  infi- 
delity and  the  worse  forms  of  dissent  which  leaven  the  Io^poe^ 
districts  of  our  koge  towns.  Let  the  higher  clergy  mix  with 
the  poor,  meet  them,  show  personal  interest  in  their  wdiiaare,  tee«| 
them  with  persowd  kindness,  instead  oi  being  only  seen  thxxMBigfa 
carriage  .wincbws  as  they  drive  along  the  streets^  or  on  Coo- 
fiematiiim  days  as  tbey  cross  the  pavement  amid  a  blaze  at  beaiUes, 
and  the  good  they  nmy  efiect  is  untold. 

The  cricket  and  the  excursion,  let  us  remember,  were  used  as 
a  sort  of  reward-tickets  for  those  who  had  stuck  well  to  t\u 
winter  evening  school,  and  the  mam^er  is  quite  ready  to  defencf 
his  use  of  such  sugar-plums  : — 

^  When  it  is  cooudered  how  very  much  you  are  asking  of  a  bo^^ 
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imk,  after  workings  bard  in  tin  factorj  from  m  Hi  tlM 
till  lalf-pa«t  five  or  lix  is  tke  ^fweumg^  to  come  into  it 
a^ain  ai  hall^iMKt  six  for  schooling  tiU  eight,  and  l£ia  for  three  or  four 
<kp  a  week,  during  aght  months  together — and  that  Una  i»  aaked  oat 
flo^  of  the  best  boys,  and  those  naturally  eager  for  imfirovement,  but 
sf  all  the  very  mixed  set  which  such  a  factory  as  ours  necessarily  con- 
tims — ^joa  wfll  not  be  surpHsed  that^  while  always  holding  out  the 
improvement  as  the  grand  inducement  to  belong  to  the  school,  we  are 
glad  with  the  general  run  of  them  to  avail  ourselves  of  other  induce- 
■Mrtii  alsow  The  matter  raig^  be  settled  very  simply  by  authority : — 
bat  with  beys  beyond  a  certain  age  any  such  attendance  as  that  wonld 
is  Aem  barm  instead  of  good ;  while  any  attendance  which  i»  eft- 
tirdj  ^e  resi:^  of  their  own  free  will  must  do  good — first,  in  the 
■eie  aai«uBt  ef  useAiI  knowledge  gained,  and  secondly  (but  first  ht 
feint  of  imrpc^tanee)  in  the  t^keta  of  th^r  being  brought  under  the 
whole  ef  our  system;  for  once  und»  that  it  is  no  matter  of  choice 
with  th^n  whether  they  are  afieeted  or  not— -they  cannot  aToidf  being 
so,  whetber  they  like  it  or  no4.  Oeeassonally,  in  the  beginnhig  of  the 
half  tkne  m  mtniMi,  when  we  have  had  to  take  on  a  few  elder  bMis^ 
sdangexs,  and  they  have  been  admitted  at  onee  to  the  school  and 
oiek^  it  baa  been  qjuite  interesting  to  watch  the  rapid  change,  in  ex- 
tonal  manners  at  least,  produced  in  them,,  quite  involuntarily  on  their 
part  The  rough  ones  among  them  would,  on  the  first  evening  of  the 
erbket,  be  rude  and  selfish  in  their  behaviour ;  and  the  first  evening 
la  the  school  they  would  take  into  their  hands,  with  an  air  of  mixed 
insofence  and  shame,  the  book  for  the  hymn  wiUi  which  the  school 
closes,  and  then  kne«^  down  far  the  prayer  with  the  same  manner — a 
laok  of  ^  I  won't  refuse  to  do  this,  but  I  feel  quite  above  it.'^  But  a 
«By  fow  eEvenings  ii^  the  erieket  and  schoet  bring  them  almost  uncon- 
scDMiy  to  the  same  habit  of  civibty  and  reverence  at  the  rest ;  and  we 
msy  hiape  that  the  ehange,  external  no  doubt  at  fisst,  must  by  degrees 
work  inwards  iK>re  or  1ms/ 

With  a  wise  and  kindly  feeling  for  the  health  and  physical  re- 
freshment of  the  fellow-creatures  placed  under  his  governance — 
itself  a  jiart  of  Christian  feeling  and  Christian  prudence,  though 
often  nmier-rated  '  by  the  religious  world' — the  young  manager, 
wc  must  see,  was  watching  for  and  catching  at  every  opportunity 
t»  engraft  Christian  principles  and  habits.  Having  felt  his  way, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  among  his  men  and  boys — in  breaking 
Ifce  ice  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  in  effecting  a 
CQDsiderable  moral  change — he  next  proceeded  to  act  more  directly 
upon  the  religious  character  of  the  fectory.  We  have  been  told, 
and  we  hope  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  repeating,  that  the  impres- 
sions from  which  the  whole  of  the  Belmont  movement  in  fact  arose 
nay  be  traced  to  his  perusal^  about  the  same  time,  o£  the  Lives  of 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Mrs.  GodolpUn ;  but  that  after  repeated  perusals 
of  the  latter  charmiBg  book^  his  reflections  had  rested  espeeially 
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on  the  importance  of  that  daily  attendance  on  divine  service  to 
which  Evelyn's  saint  continually  refers  as  the  chief  support  and 
solace  of  her  brief  career.  Himself  more  and  more  occupied 
with  the  commercial  business  of  the  growing  concern,  Mr.  Wilson 
felt  it  essential  to  have  one  who  could  give  up  his  whole  time  and 
care  to  what  he  regarded  as  a  still  higher  department  of  duty — and 
accordingly  he  added  to  his  staff  a  clergyman  of  the  Church,  who 
seems  to  have  entered  on  the  work  with  the  same  earnest  spirit. 

'  I  look  upon  this  appointment,'  says  the  thoughtful  and  modest 
Manager, '  as  the  means  of  binding  together  and  securing  all  tlie  efforts 
for  good  that  are  being  made  in  the  factory,  for  there  are  many  of  us 
anxious  to  help  forward  all  that  b  good,  but  we  are  all  busy,  and  it 
seems  much  better  that  the  originating  and  superintending  of  the  educa- 
tional arrangements  should  not  be  with  any  of  us,  but  with  some  person 
with  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  and  that  we  in  our  several  positions  in 
the  factory  should  only  have  to  back  him  up  and  assist  him.' 

The  Belmont  chaplain  has  no  sinecure.  At  a  quarter  to  six 
every  morning  he  gives  a  short  service  for  the  men  who  are  inclined 
to  attend  it  before  commencing  work,  and  are  there  joined  by  men 
who  have  been  working  all  the  night — a  sort  of  family  worship 
on  a  large  scale.  They  sing  a  hymn,  have  some  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture read,  and  join  together  in  a  few  prayers.  This  occupies 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  another  short  service  is  com- 
menced for  the  boys.  When  this  is  over  the  chaplain  attends  in 
the  '  Night  Light '  School  till  breakfast-time  four  days  in  the 
week ;  and  the  other  two  mornings  he  spends  a  similar  space  in 
the  Candle  Factory  Morning  School — being  there  occupied  with 
a  class  of  the  most  forward  boys  whom  he  desires  to  train  as 
monitors  for  the  evening  school.  After  [breakfast  the  brother- 
managers,  and  their  foremen,  Mr.  Cradock  and  Mr.  Day,  have 
a  short  service  with  the  chaplain  before  the  counting-house 
work  commences.  At  five  minutes  to  nine  the  day-school  opens, 
and  the  chaplain  visits  and  works  in  it  In  the  afternoon 
he  visits  the  sick  at  their  own  houses,  and  thus  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  factory  families.  Mr.  Wilson's  notice  of  the 
opportunity  embraced  for  instituting  the  early  services  is  not  to 
be  omitted: — 

^  The  six  o'clock  service  for  the  men  was  begun  on  tlie  occasion  of 
a  fine  lad  of  nineteen,  a  general  favourite  with  all  who  had  worked 
with  him,  being  drowned  through  the  swamping  of  a  boat,  in  which  he 
and  three  more  of  our  young  men  were  rowing,  with  one  of  the  boys  to 
steer  them.  The  others  were  nearly  drowned  also,  and  after  this  shock 
they  wished  for  some  help  in  religion  between  Sunday  and  Sunday,  and 
this  little  service  was  begun  for  them  while  the  &ctory  was  still  in  the 
state  of  excitement  attending  the  search  during  many  days  for  the  body  of 
the  poor  drowned  boy.     But  an  unexpected  difficulty  presented  itself; 
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themea  of  the  ftctory  vere  afhdd  of  each  other,  not  with  reference  to  the 
being  sera  attending  religion,  but  to  the  fear  of  being  suspected  of  doing 
so  in  order  to  eurry  favour.  This  and  other  circumstances  made  the 
serrice  ha?e  a  most  unpromising  beginning — but  after  much  perseve- 
lance  the  thing  grew ;  at  last  the  little  room  was  very  inconveniently 
crowded ;  the  service  was  then  removed  to  the  school-room,  and  it 
b  now,  I  trust,  a  permanent  part  of  the  factory  arrangements.  The 
other  matter,  having  a  mournful  origin,  is  the  counting-house  service 
at  half-past  eight.  It  arose  like  the  cricket,  in  the  cholera.  Seven  of 
ns  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  early  daily  service  at  Lambeth 
cbarch,  but  when  the  cholera  became  very  bad,  as  the  way  to  and  fh>m 
the  church  was  through  a  low  part  of  Lambeth,  in  which  it  most  raged, 
and  passed  the  two  churchyards  in  which  cholera  burials  were  going  on 
at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  a  day,  we  got  frightened,  being  all  of 
us  more  or  less  unwell.  We  then,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
Deighbouring  clergy,  began  the  school-room  service,  and  have  continued 
it  since  the  cholera  has  passed  away,  because  some  are  able  to  attend 
there  whose  duties  will  not  allow  them  going  outside  the  factory.' 

The  engagement  of  a  Chaplain  led  naturally  to  the  provision  of 
a  Chapel,  with  Sunday  Services  for  the  more  especial  use  of  the 
workpeople  with  their  families.  Mr.  Wilson  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  boys  and  of  the  parents  attended  no  place  of 
worship  whaterer,  dawdled  about  the  streets,  went  up  the  river, 
bad  tl^r  games  of  ^  rounders'  in  Battersea-fields,  or  listened  to 
some  infidel  *  spouter '  on  Kennington  Common.  Week-days  of 
toil  were  succeeded  by  Sabbaths  of  sloth  or  profligacy.  The 
Factory  Chapel  arrested  this  tide  of  evil ;  and  a  congregation  has 
been  formed  of  the  men,  the  boys,  the  girls,  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  those  connected  with  the  works,  who  take  their  part  in  the 
«WTice  of  the  Church  with  a  reverence  that  might  put  to  the 
blush  many  lounging,  listless  congregations  that  have  had 
Christian  privileges  all  their  lives. 

And  how — many  will  ask — how  did  all  this  sort  of  operation 
affect  the  shareholders  of  the  Candle  Company  ?  We  gather  that 
to  this  question  a  very  satisfactory  answer  may  be  given.  The 
food  name  of  the  Factory  made  it  an  object  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  get  employment  within  it,  and  hence  the  managers  had  a  choice 
of  the  labour  in  the  market ;  the  very  games  added  to  the  skill 
and  manual  dexterity  of  the  people ;  cricket  exercised  its  in- 
finence  on  candles ;  the  good  cricketers  acquired  a  fineness  of 
band  which  gave  them  increased  facility  in  their  work.  But, 
moreover,  the  sympathy  and  confidence  bestowed  upon  them 
mspired  many  a  heart  with  an  interest  in  the  Factory  distinct 
^m  and  above  what  mere  wages  can  create ;  and,  above  all, 
by  degrees  the  manager  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  set  of 
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inteUigent  uMistiiiite,  older  or  yonnger,  oa  whom  WooqU  depend 
for  a  zeidotts  participation  in  hit  views  and  plans  towards  tbe 
general  amelioration  of  thooghts,  sentiments,  and  habits.  We 
do  not  wish  to  speak  of  that  work  as  perfected  which  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  never  alludes  to  as  more  than  fairly  begun  and  of  good 
promise;  but  his  own  guarded  statement  may  well  encourage 
hope  as  to  his  people,  while  it  must  confinn  and  deepen  onr 
respect  for  himself. 

<  One  can  only  generally  say  that  the  whole  spirit  of  a  Factory  such 
as  I  trust  ours  is  now  in  tbe  prospect  of  becoming,  will  be  different 
from  one  in  which  the  giving  and  taking  of  wages  is  the  only  connexion 
between  the  proprietors  and  their  people.  One  feels  intuitively  tbe 
moment  the  idea  of  two  such  different  iaotories  is  presented  to  one's 
mind  that  the  difference  does  by  tbe  very  laws  of  human  nature  and 
religioo  ensure  to  the  one  much  greater  prosperity  than  to  the  other, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  to  trace  out  tbe  details  of  this,  and  say 
such  a  hundred  pounds  spent  upon  the  boys  at  such  a  time  hais 
brought  back  two  hundred  pounds  before  such  a  date  afterwards.  If 
I  were  forced  to  come  to  some  particular  proved  instances  of  benefit  to 
the  business,  I  shonld  take  fiist  the  one  which  yon  witnessed  the  other 
night  in  coming  down  from  the  schools  to  the  ^lory — a  number  of 
boys  working  so  steadily  and  well  at  what  a  few  years  ago  we  should  mat 
have  thought  oi  trusting  to  any  but  men,  it  being  work  requiring  mneh 
greater  care  and  attention  tlum  can  be  reckoned  upon  from  ordinary 
untrained  factory  boys.  Yet  even  here  tbe  exact  pecuniary  benefit 
cannot  be  stated,  for  the  boys  whom  you  saw  at  work  are  not  sub- 
stitutes for  men,  but  for  machinery.  It  is  the  &ct  of  our  having  at 
command  cheap  boy-labour  which  we  dare  trust,  that  enables  us  to 
make  now  by  hand  the  better  sort  of  candles  which  we  used  to  make, 
like  the  other  sorts,  in  the  machines,  and  which,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  the  material,  when  so  made  were  never  free  from  imper- 
fection. The  benefit  will  come  to  us,  not  in  saving  of  wages  (for  had 
the  choice  been  only  between  the  men's  dear  labour  and  tbe  machines, 
we  should  have  stuck  to  the  machines),  but  in  increased  tiade,  through 
the  imperfection  of  tbe  candles  alluded  to  being  removed/ 

It  is  of  no  slight  importance  to  see,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
profitaUeness  of  taking  a  high  view  of  duty  and  of  acting  up  to 
it.  The  outlay,  indeed,  involved  in  tbe  scheme  we  have  described, 
and  which  was  incurred  simply  as  a  matter  of  duty  withont 
reference  to  any  temporal  return,  was  large.  From  the  period 
when  the  half-dozen  boys  studied  their  spelling-books  amid  tiie 
candle-boxes  to  the  full  devdopment  of  the  system,  with  the  boys' 
schools,  the  giris'  schools,  the  cricket-ground,  the  excursions,  the 
chaplain,  tbe  chapel  and  chapel  services,  no  less  a  sum  than  3280/. 
was  spent.  And  this  outlay,  be  it  observed,  came  wholly  from 
the  pocket  of  the  acting-manager,  Mr.  James  Wilscm,  who  had  a. 
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afaij  af  1000/.  a  year.  Hie  eiipenae  of  Ufl  own  experiment 
VMwbolij  Ids  own.  Hie  Company  received  Aeir  dividends, 
Stfosei  ^eir  candles,  took  in  stock,  did  all  the  business  of  a 
tbming;  firm,  but  had  no  hand,  until  very  recently,  in  the  noble 
waAi  set  on  foot  within  their  walls. 

When  at  length  the  extent,  the  influence,  and  the  success  of 
Mr.  Wiboa's  schemes  began  to  be  known  to  the  company,  there 
wu  displayed  a  gennine  appraciation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
■aoBger.  Drawn  together  originally,  of  course,  by  the  mere 
pMpect  of  goodly  returns  for  capital  invested,  they  found 
cnue  to  acknowledge  that  there  wene  other  things  worthy  of 
tinr  caiE.  The  Directors  began  by  ncmunating  a  Committee  for 
Mi  inq|«iry,  and  having  received  a  Report  warmly  commending 
al  Aat  had  been  done,  they  called  a  meeting  which  opens  out  a 
sew  and  noble  scene  in  commercial  life.  The  Directors  now 
Fcsohed  with  cordial  unanimity  to  adopt  the  whole  system 
introdaced  by  Mr.  Wilson,  to  reimburse  him  the  money  which 
be  bad  laid  out  without  any  thought  or  idea  of  repayment,  and 
to  take  upon  themselves  for  the  future  the  charge  of  the  various 
icbeflMs  at  the  cost  of  some  1200/.  a  year.  Let  us  hope  that  ^le 
^irit  with  wUch  the  resolutions  were  proposed  may  be  caught 
hf  ether  companies,  and  that,  without  intending  any  facetious 
albman  to  the  article  manufactored  by  the  finn,  it  may  light,  in 
Lataoer^s  woixls,  such  a  fire  in  England  as  shall  never  be 
qnenrfied.  Mr.  Conybcare  (a  member  of  the  inquiring  Com- 
mittee), in  proposing  that  900/.  a  year  should  be  expended  on 
the  schools,  expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

*  It  ieems  to  me  as  if  by  having  done  so  I  had  already  in  some 
neasore  relieved  myself  of  a  burden  which  has  long  been  weighing 
^on  me.  I  will  explain  how  this  is.  Some  eighteen  months  since 
t  gentieraan  who  has  given  good  eridenoe  of  his  earnest  wish  to  better 
aod  ruse  the  working  claf«e8,  was  talking  to  me  of  the  various  schools 
cntiag  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yauxhall ;  after  speaking  of  some 
otbers  he  mentioned  those  connected  with  ovr  Factory  as  among  the 
best-managed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest 
commendation  of  our  Company  for  the  great  attention  we  paid  to  the 
education  and  moral  welfare  of  our  workpeople.  He  said  our  Com- 
paoy  had  achieved  great  success,  but  that  we  had  deserved  success, 
aod  any  further  success  that  mi«rht  attend  an  undertaking  so  conducted. 
Of  course,  I  immediately  disclaimed,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  all 
cndit  for  what  was  no  work  of  ours,  and  at  the  same  time  explained 
wbo  it  was  that  had  organised  and  supported  those  schools.  Need  I 
tell  yon  that  it  pained  me  to  make  such  an  explanation,  and  that  it  was 
vkh  leeliiigs  of  shame  that  I  admitted  that  as  a  Company  we  did  not 
is  j«t  moaally  meat  the  success  we  had  attained  ? 

*  Speaking  as  a  Director,  I  would  impress  upon  you  my  own  firm 

conviction 
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conviction  that  the  school  system  which  we,  as  Directors,  recommend 
18  highly  conducive  to  the  pecuniary  success  of  our  business.  The 
good  effects  of  that  system  permeate  and  pervade  the  entire  working  of 
the  factories.  Not  long  since  I  took  a  friend,  himself  a  manu&cturer 
on  the  largest  scale,  over  our  factories.  The  candle-making  machinery, 
ingenious  as  it  is,  did  not  so  much  elicit  his  admiration.  But  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  his  words  and  looks  on  entering  our  Night-light  factory, 
where  the  large  proportion  of  our  child-labour  is  employed:  as  he 
looked  on  the  healthy  and  happy  faces  and  clean  and  tidy  dress  of  our 
girls,  and  watched  their  intelligent  and  smiling  ^es  as  (evidently 
amused  at  our  inspection  of  their  work)  they  looked  up  from  the  tasks 
which  busied  their  rapid-glancing  fingers,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  never 
even  imagined  that  factory  labour  could  present  a  scene  so  clieerftil 
and  so  pleasing."  ....  But  suppose  that  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tage to  which  I  have  alluded  as  attending  our  moral  training  is  purely 
visionary,  and  that  the  measures  I  recommend  involve  a  sheer  outlay, 
an  actual  deduction  of  your  annual  gains.  What  then  ?  Shall  it  be 
told  in  this  Christian  land,  at  a  time  too  when  social  questions,  and 
particularly  the  relation  of  capital  and  labour,  are  attracting  among  all 
nations  an  attention  hitherto  unprecedented — shall  it,  I  ask,  be  told  at 
such  a  time  of  the  shareholders  of  a  great  and  successful  English  Com- 
pany, that  they  grudged  to  spare  a  few  drops  from  their  brimming 
chalice  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  such  as  your  Managing  DireSc- 
tor  has  energetically  carried  out  ready  to  your  hand  ?  .  .  .  Which 
of  us  does  not  know  too  well  the  great  evil  and  intense  temptations  to 
which  the  uncared-for  children  of  our  English  factories  are  necessarily 
exposed  when  herded  together  in  hot  contaminating  crowds  ?  Shall  we 
not  in  our  factories  obviate  this  evil  by  increasing,  so  far  as  we  may 
by  education,  the  average  moral  strength  of  those  by  whose  toils  we 
profit?  Shall  we  not  strive  earnestly  to  purify  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  work  by  shutting  out,  or  at  least  mitigating,  the  tempta- 
tions and  occasions  of  evil  which  the  average  moral  strength  of  factory 
childr^i  is  found  incapable  of  resisting?  It  is  said — you  must  have 
frequently  heard  it — that  Joint  Stock  Companies  have  no  conscience. 
Let  this  Company  prove  itself  an  exception  to  any  such  rule,  by 
acting  towards  .  its  &ctory  *'  hands,"  as  not  forgetting  that  those 
"  hands''  have  human  hearts  and  immortal  souls.' 

In  a  similar  strain  Mr.  Blackmore,  in  proposing  that  all  the 
previous  expenses  incurred  in  providing  the  schools  and  religious 
advantages  for  the  workpeople  should  be  repaid,  declared  that  the 
dividends  which  flowed  into  their  pockets  depended  on  their 
having  a  well-cared-for  set  of  operatives. 

'  But,'  he  added,  '  we  have  also  a  far  higher  motive  than  this  held 
out  to  us.  We  have  the  prospect  of  really  carrying  out  in  practice 
what  is  so  much  spoken  of  in  theory, — the  raising  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  and  the  efifecting  of  a  happy  union  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed.     With  such  motives  before  us,  let  us 
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Bot  dole  out  our  money  in  a  gradgiBg  or  niggaidlj  HianDer.  Let  us 
ghe  tlie  whole  amouot,  aod  along  whii  U  o«r  baartj  tbinks  aad  tiie 
expresBion  of  our  deep  obligation.' 

la  such  a  spirit  did  the  Company  propose  to  act  It  only  re- 
■iiimi  ior  va  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilson,  though  prepared  to  let  future 
cijimoea  be  midertaken  by  the  Company,  at  once  declined 
reeeiving  back  into  his  own  pocket  one  fardung  that  he  had  laid 
ool ;  aod  when  the  money  was  pressed  upon  him  anew  by  an 
wiiiimwiii  meetii^  of  tbe  Proprietary,  he  only  received  it  on  the 
iiitinrt  condition  that  the  whole  sum  should  be  expended  on  the 
cnctioo  of  a  smtaUe  chapel  within  the  walls  of  the  factory,  in 
Kett  of  ibat  which  he  had  rented  hitherto  without 

We  fliiall  be  borne  out  in  saying  that  such  scenes  as  these 
iniiMr  trade.  They  make  our  merchants  ^  princes '  in  a  double 
•ense ;  nor  can  we  quit  them  without  adding  one  more  quotation 
&om  Mr.  Wilson's  letter. 

*  lo  nine  cases  out  of  ten,'  he  says,  '  a  roanu&cturer  attending  to 
other  things  instead  of  his  fiictory,  seems  to  be  giving  up  a  very  high 
position^  for  in  reality  a  leas  high,  though  it  may  be  a  more  showy  one. 
The  beat  that  a  clever  and  eoOTgetic  man  eaa  expect  firom  going  into 
^  society,"  or  from  getting  into  Parliament,  is  a  certain  amount  of 
aKlolness  and  bappineis ;  but  be  has  already  under  his  Ibet,  in  his  fac- 
tmy,  a  mine  of  untold  usefulness  aad  happiness  to  others  and  lo  himself 
—difficult  enough  to  open,  no  doubt,  and  requiring  perhaps  a  good 
deal  of  apparently  profitless  digging  at  first,  bat  containing  veins  of 
soeh  richneos  as,  when  once  struck,  to  repay  ten  times  over  any  exertions 
it  may  oo^  to  reach  them.  In  '^  society  "  and  in  Parliament  a  man 
has  to  deal  vrith  minds  as  much  Ibrmed,  as  httle  pHable  as  his  own ;  so 
that,  without  extraordinary  power,  it  is  net  much  that  he  caa  hope  to  do 
io  the  way  of  influencing  them.  But  in  the  factory  he  needs  no  such 
powers.  His  mere  position  disposes  every  mind  in  it  to  form  itself 
apoQ  his,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence  is  bounded  only  by  the  limit 
he  nuiy  Mnoself  choose  to  put  to  the  trouble  he  will  take  to  acquire  it. 
I  think  manniketurers  getting  into  Parliament,  and  then  asking  for 
edncation  bills,  are  acting  as  'd  &thers  of  families  were  to  devote  them- 
siives  to  parish  business,  and  use  the  power  thus  acquired  to  procure 
tbe  ovatimi  of  a  lot  of  additional  beadles  to  go  and  manage  their  families 
§ar  tbem  in  their  absenes.' 

We  need  not,  we  believe,  inform  any  person  interested  in  the 
progress  of  Practical  Chemistry  that  sundry  great  recent  im- 
prorements  in  the  Stereac  Candle^  as  it  is  called,  are  due  to  the 
dOifpent  labours  of  the  Belmont  co-managers  in  the  Laboratoiy 
attached  to  that  establishment.  True  is  the  saying,  that  they 
who  have  most  work  find  most  time  at  their  command.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  young  managers'  success  in 
xcn.  NO.  CLXxxiii.  c  the 
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the  attempt  to  elevate  and  purify  the  moral  habits  of  therr 
artisans  will  lead  to  similar  efforts  elsewhere,  and  how  reasonable 
will  be  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  Nation  should  such  ex- 
amples indeed  spread  largely — but  especially  if  they  could  be 
followed  out  amidst  the  great  provincial  conglomerations  of 
factory  labour — in  such  Babylons  of  glass  and  gas  as  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  Leeds  !*  It  is,  we  must  repeat,  certain  that 
many  master-manufacturers,  however  wisely  and  benevolently 
disposed,  could  not  in  their  own  persons  do  for  their  people  what 
the  Messrs.  Wilson  have  undertaken  at  Belmont — but  one  thing 
they  can  do — and  that  no  trifle.  In  the  cost  of  any  great  esta- 
blishment of  this  class,  the  addition  of  a  chaplain  can  be  no 
serious  item :  and  indeed  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  services 
of  such  a  functionary  would  always  be,  as  at  Belmont,  speedily 
and  abundantly  overpaid  in  the  increased  order>  decorum^  and 
honest  diligence  of  the  workers. 


Art.  II. — Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Dane  Professor 
of  Law  at  Harvard  University.  Edited  by  his  Son,  \v .  W. 
Story.     8vo.,  2  vols.     Boston,  1852. 

'TWO  thick  and  tall  closely  printed  volumes  are  somewhat  too 
•*■  much  for  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Justice  Story.  He  was 
not  a  good  letter-writer : — ^indeed  it  seems  strange  that  a  man  so 
light  of  heart  and  so  fluent  in  speech,  of  feelings  so  warm  and 
yet  so  gentle — with  so  much  learning,  and  seeing  so  many  men 
and  things  within  his  own,  perhaps  not  very  extensive,  circle — 
should  have  produced  letters  so  little  interesting  in  matter  or 
manner.  He  had  no  romance  in  his  character,  and  no  adventure 
in  his  life — happily,  no  doubt,  for  himself.  From  school  to  col- 
lege— from  college  to  a  lawyer's  oflice — from  the  oflice  to  the 
Bar — and  thence  in  succession  to  the  State-Legislature,  to  Con- 
gress, to  the  Bench,  and  last,  not  least,  to  the  Lecture-room — he 
pass^  without  break,  check,  or  reverse — beloved,  admired,  latterly 
venerated — to  a  peaceful  end.  One  tour  to  the  Falls  is  recorded 
—one  voyage  to  England  contemplated,  sighed  for,  and  aban- 

*  It  is  understood  that  Price's  Candle  Company  themselves  are  about  to  form  in 
Lancashire  a  new  establishment  still  more  extensive  than  that  at  Vauxhall.  Whether 
one  of  the  Wilson  family  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  it  we  have  not  heard — but  if  that 
should  be  the  case,  we  are  pretty  sure  the  ^experiment*  will  be  tried  over  again,  in 
spite  of  many  difBcuUies  unknown  to  Belmont.  We  shall  wait  the  result  with  anxiety 
— not  without  hope. 
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doned :  a  less  locomotive  man  in  sach  a  station  has  hardly  ever 
come  under  oar  notice.  Sach  a  life  leaves  little  for  narrative ; 
bat  we  have  no  doabt  the  storj  might  have  contained  more 
details  of  real  interest,  if  the  aathor  had  ventured  on  more  inward 
and  personal  topics,  and  the  book  certainly  might  have  been 
improved  bj  vigorous  excision.  More  than  half  the  letters — those 
morelj  of  compliment  or  on  formal  occasions ;  all  the  dedicatory 
addresses  of  his  numerous  works,  to  be  found  of  course  in  them  ; 
long  extracts  from  addresses  and  reports  which  are  printed  in 
his  Miscellaneous  Writings,  and  nearly  all  his  poetry  should 
bare  been  omitted ;  and  we  might  well  have  been  spared  the 
perpetually  recurring  accounts  of  what  were  the  most  important 
cases  argued  before  him  in  Court  in  this  or  that  Term  ;  to  lawyers 
these  afford  but  insufficient  information,  and  to  the  general 
reader  they  are  absolutely  useless. 

But  we  must  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  impute  to 
^  aadior  mere  clumsy  book-making — he  has  been  misled  by 
filial  affiection-— by  professional  and  patriotic  feelings ;  but  in  all 
tbree  respects  he  had  indeed  much  to  be  proud  of.  His  father 
was  an  honest  and  a  most  amiable  man,  a  very  accomplished 
lawyer,  an  excellent  judge,  a  remarkably  successful  teacher  of 
the  law,  and  he  ranks  very  high  amongst  the  jurists  of  this,  per- 
h^M  we  may  say,  of  any  age. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  allotting  some  pages 
to  one  whom  we  thus  characterise,  and  a  sketch  of  the  distin- 
guished American's  career  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  sajdng 
a  few  words  on  some  questions  of  present  interest  to  ourselves. 

Joseph  Story  was  bom  in  1779  at  Marblehead,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  a  lonely  and  rather  dismal  fishing  village 
breasting  the  Atlantic.  He  was  one  of  a  numerous  family,  the 
children  of  a  physician — one  who  had  figured  as  an  Indian  in 
the  noted  tea-raid  at  Boston,  who  served  under  Washington  as 
an  army  surgeon,  a  very  decided  republican  in  politics,  and 
who,  in  the  party  divisions  which  succeeded  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, sided  with  Jefferson  against  John  Adams.  His 
will  contains  a  clause,  which  dying,  as  he  did,  in  somewhat  narrow 
circumstances,  his  grandson  cites  with  becoming  pride : — 

*  I  request  my  executrix  (his  wife)  not  to  distress  the  poor,  who  may 
owe  me  at  my  decease — but  to  receive  their  debts  as  they  may  be  able 
to  pay,  in  ever  so  small  a  sum.' 

At  an  early  age  Joseph  was  sent  to  the  Marblehead  Academy — 
wliich  had,  we  presume,  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  education  of 
die  future  hopes  of  this  retired  hamlet,  for  girls  and  boys  were 
educated  there  together — and  remaining  there  till  he  was  fifteen, 

c  2  when 
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when  his  powers  of  observation  were  of  coarse  opening — he 
noticed  that  the  girls  kept  eren  pace  with  the  bojs  in  their  com- 
mon studies,  and  went  bejond  them  in  quickness  of  perception 
and  delicacy  of  feeling.  If  the  sexes  become  unequal  intellectu- 
jdfy  in  after  life — which  we  will  not  assume,  as  he  does  somewhat 
imoeremoniously — he  sttribates  it  only  to  this — ^thart  tbe  ednca- 
ticm  of  females  generally  ends  where  with  the  men  it  mxy  be 
said  efiioctively  to  begin. 

Story's  studies  here,  however,  closed  abruptly ;  his  master^  a 
harsh  and  passionate  man,  punkhed  him  on  one  occasion  with 
injustice  and  with  excessiTC  severity;  He  quitted  the  Academy 
at  once,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  fit  himself 
for  Harvard  in  the  following  jeex — ^  having  mairtCTed  t^  usual 
preparatory  studies  in  Latin,  aad  that  most  discoun^;ing  book, 
the  Westminster  Greek  Grammar' — and  when  he  was  beginning 
to  study  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  ^  with  a  view  to  make  an  easy 
tcansitios  into  Greek.'  As  Story  was  a  clever  and  industrious 
lad,  he  was  probably  in  the  first  rank  amcmg  the  yomg  academi- 
cians of  Marblehead — and  certainly  this  proficieacy  at  fifteen 
does  not  tell  much  tor  die  labours  of  their  Orbflins  z — ^we  are  not 
aurfttised  t^t  the  daughters  of  the  place  were  aUe  to  keep  up 
with  the  sons. 

But  two  months  remained  before  it  was  requisite  for  him  to 
pass  his  preliminary  examination,  with  a  view  to  ccnnmencing 
residence  in  the  ensumg  term  at  Harvard.  By  great  labour  and 
8«oh  assistance  as  tiie  common  town  schoolmiaster  could  afford 
him,  he  believed  he  had  prepared  himself^  and  was  taken  bj  his 
uncfe  to  Cambridge  accordingly.  Here,  however,  to  his  great 
disappointment  he  was  informed  by  the  Resident  that  in  addition 
to  idbat  he  had  prepared  he  must  be  examined  *  in  all  the  stodies 
whidb  the  freshmen  class  had  been  pursuing  during  the  last  six 
months.'  Considering  his  slender  slock  of  knofi^edge  at  this 
time,  it  certaialy  argues  not  only  great  ability,  but  even  more 
of  that  undaanted  resolution  and  industry  with  that  just  self- 
confidence^  which  are  essential  to  success  in  the  Law,  to  attempt 
and  accomplish  in  six  weeks  what  he  reports  of  hhmelf  in  the 
following  passage: — 

<  My  task  was  aow  befere  me.  I  have  a  distinct  recolketion  of  the 
main  parts.  Sallust  was  to  be  read  through ;  the  Odes  of  Horace ; 
two  books  of  Livy ;  three  books,  I  think,  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis — and 
two  books  of  Homer's  Iliad ;  besides  English  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
andy  I  think,  logic  and  some  other  studies.  I  sat  down  boldly  to  the 
task,  reciting  every  morning  five  lessons  which  I  mastered  during-  the 
preceding  evening,  and  Rve  or  six  more  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It 
was  intense  labour ;  but  I  found  no  great  difficulty,  except  in  Homer. 

The 
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The  diaieelB  pazzkd  me  exceed  ioglj,  and  my  tmcberous  nemory 
iOed  in  preserving  tbon  aocorately»  00  that  I  was  often  oUiged  to  fo 
over  the  same  ground.  For  my  fint  lesson  in  Homer  I  get  five  Hm 
veil ;  for  my  seeeod^  ten  ;  fior  my  thirds  fifteeo  ;  and  then  the  mystery 
&H>]Ted  apace.  In  tbe  course  of  the  first  three  weeks  I  had  gone 
tbroagh  all  the  requisite  studies.  I  could  look  back  on  my  past 
kboon  with  the  silent  consciousness  of  victory.  There  is  nothing  to  a 
TGODg  mind  anaccusUmied  to  the  exercise  of  its  powers  so  gratifying  ai 
tins.  ....  At  the  end  of  the  vacation  I  was  again  offered  for 
eBminatloa,  a&d  without  difl^lty  obtained  my  matriculation.' — vd.  i. 
p.  41. 

Here  is  a  little  vagueness  in  this  statement  of  what  was  to 
be  done  ;  and  the  examination  at  the  close  was  probably  not  very 
serete.  Some  allowance,  too,  may  not  uncharitably  be  made  £cur 
the  mediom  through  which  the  successful  lawyer  in  after  life 
would  look  back  on  this  earliest  triumph  of  the  powers  to  which 
he  had  afterwards  owed  so  much,  i  et,  with  every  allowance 
made,  this  was  just  such  an  effort  in  youth  as  would  warrant 
bright  anticipations  of  his  manhood.  In  passing,  we  may  remark 
that  our  preparatory  teach«3  would  do  well  to  imitate  Stoxy'a 
example  as  to  Homer  in  every  transition  with  their  pupils  to  a 
new  book.  We  remember  well  in  our  own  case  preosely  tbe 
same  rule  was  adopted,  and  in  regard  to  the  same  book.  The 
loson  was  extremely  short,  but  for  the  first  200  or  300  lines 
ereiy  word,  literally  and  without  exception,  was  parsed,  and  the 
mjstery  did  dissolve  apace. 

Rejoined  his  class  in  January,  1795.  An  English  youth  from 
t  public  school  starting  in  the  far  more  brilliant  and  large  worlds 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  scarcely  be  so  excited  as  Story^ 
ofming  firom  his  secluded  fishing  village  and  its  academy,  waa  upon 
being  launched  at  Harvard.  The  impressions  of  Marblehead, 
seenerj  as  well  as  society,  were  severe  and  sombre ;  and  they  had 
nourished,  in  a  somewhat  sentimental  nature,  gloom  and  retared- 
2i»s.  The  tone  of  his  religious  education  concurred  to  produce 
^OM  effect.  His  uncle  was  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  imported  his 
ttcology  into  his  ordinary  talk  and  feelings.  The  new  world  m 
whic^  the  nephew  now  moved  was  surrounded  by  a  lighter  and 
a  more  genial  atmosphere.  His  nature  put  forth  its  inborn 
baoyancy  and  elasticity ;  he  delighted  in  the  studies  of  the  place — 
in  Ike  competition  with  his  class-fellows — in  the  intimacy  of  a 
finr  friends,  among  wlunn  was  <Hie  of  European  fame  in  the  sequel, 
Chaoung ;  and  in  the  shedning  of  his  mind  his  religions  opinions 
■A' r  went  a  change — he  renounced  Calvinism,  and  embraced  un^ 
limpSy  the  creed,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  Unitarians,  to 
vmch  thiouffh  all  his  life  he  adhered. 

^  At 
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At  nineteen  he  quitted  college  and,  returning  to  Marblehead, 
entered  *  the  office '  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sewell,  then  a  distinguished 
practitioner  of  the  Essex  bar,  and  a  member  of  Congress.  It 
is  called  an  office,  for  the  barristers  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  may  be,  and  commonly  are, 
admitted  and  act  as  attorneys  also — a  union  of  characters  happily, 
as  we  think,  unknown  as  yet  in  England,  which,  though  it  may 
frequently  give  to  the  barrister  a  more  practical  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  procedure,  tends  to  lower  the  tone,  and 
with  conscientious  minds  even  to  fetter  the  freedom  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  It  is  not  good  for  the  advocate  to  be 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  strong  unrea- 
sonable likings  and  hates  of  his  clients — to  be  admitted  to  all  their 
secrets ;  still  less  to  have  to  search  for  witnesses,  to  humour  their 
waywardness,  to  guard  them  against  tampering ;  and  to  go  through 
all  that  preliminary  contention  in  a  cause,  which  must  bring  the 
mind  heated  and  embittered  to  what  ought  to  be  the  open,  mea- 
sured, free,  and  yet  courteous  contention  of  the  trial. 

The  course  for  a  legal  student  was  then  very  disheartening, 
very  difficult,  good  only  for  the  youth  who  to  more  than  common 
ability  united  strength  of  body,  ardent  hope,  undaunted  courage 
and  perseverance.  Nearly  half  the  year  Mr.  Sewell  was  absent 
in  Congress — he  was  on  his  circuit  during  another  portion  ;  he 
had  no  clerk,  or  elder  pupil,  to  assist  the  new  comer,  and  Story 
was  left  alone  to  work  his  own  way  as  best  he  might.  These 
were  common  difficulties,  and  no  doubt  many  a  youth  sank  under 
them— either  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  or  contented  him- 
self with  a  superficial  knowledge.  To  the  few,  however,  this 
rough  mode  has  its  advantages — what  we  acquire  for  ourselves, 
through  many  struggles,  we  make  our  own  completely ;  by  the 
strenuous  effort  and  deliberate  labour  we  gain  power,  our  muscles 
are  developed ;  we  can,  when  we  please,  at  any  time  make  a  great 
exertion,  and  we  acquire  a  well-grounded  self-possession. 

So  it  was  with  Story,  yet  the  trial  was  hard : — 

^  I  shall  never  forget  the  tirae,'  he  says, '  when  having  read  through 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Mr.  Sewell,  on  his  departure  for  Washing- 
ton, directed  me  next  to  read  Coke  on  Littleton.  It  was  a  very  larg^ 
folio,  with  Hargprave's  and  Butler's  notes,  which  I  was  required  to  read 
also.  Soon  after  his  departure  I  took  it  up,  and  after  trying  it  day 
after  day  with  very  little  success,  I  sat  myself  down  and  wept  bitterly. 
My  tears  dropped  on  the  book  and  stained  its  pages.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
mentary irresolution — I  went  on  and  on — and  b^g;an  at  last  to  see  day- 
light, aye,  and  to  feel  tliat  I  could  comprehend  and  reason  upon  the 
text  and  the  comments.  When  I  had  completed  the  reading  of  thb 
most  formidable  work,  I  felt  that  I  breathed  a  purer  air,  and  that 
I  had  acquired  a  new  power.     The  critical  period  was  passed — I  no 
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koger  hesitated — I  pressed  on  to  the  severe  study  of  special  pleading, 
aad  by  repeated  pennals  of  Saunders's  Reports,  acquired  such  a  decid^ 
rdJsh  for  this  braDchof  my  profession,  that  it  became  for  several  years 
^kerwards  my  fiivoiirite  pursuit.  Even  at  this  day  I  look  back  upon 
itwiih  a  lingering  fmdnessJ — i.  74. 

H  nas  in  Arcadia.  We  cannot  indeed  qaite  sympathise  with 
the  learned  judge  in  his  fond  and  faithful  doating  on  the  ill- 
siTonred  pl^uler,  of  whom  Roger  North  gives  so  racy  an  account, 
and  whom  Hale  chides  for  being  so  naughty  in  his  pleading — 
a  circumstance  which  the  naughty  Brother  evidently  chuckles 
over  in  recounting ;  nor  do  we  recollect  that  the  Temple  atmos- 
phere seemed  to  clear  up  and  our  respiration  to  be  freer  when 
▼e  had  completed  Coke  on  Littleton ;  but  long  ago,  alas  I  as  it 
is,  we  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work  ; 
often  we  bad  need  to  be  consoled  with  the  great  commentator's 
own  kind  assurance — 

'  tlbeit  die  reader  shall  not  at  any  one  day  (do  what  he  can)  reach  to 
the  meaning  of  our  author,  or  of  our  commentaries,  yet  let  him  no  way 
discourBge  himself,  but  proceed  ;  for  on  some  other  day,  in  some  other 
place,  iJbkt  doubt  will  be  cleared.' 

Students  of  the  last  generation,  yet  taking  a  lively  interest  in  those 
of  the  present,  we  are  sorry  to  bear  that  the  study  of  this  book  is 
tKft  so  much  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Temple  as  it  used  to  be  ; 
nndoubtedlj  it  lies  open  to  the  charge  of  being  undigested,  un- 
scientific, often  redundant,  sometimes  even  foolish ;  and  utilita- 
rians may  urge  that  much  of  it  has  no  direct  application  to  the 
law  in  its  altered  state;  but  after  all,  the  best  authorities  will  agree 
^at  a  thorough  mastering  of  it  will  tend  more  than  any  other  to 
give  the  practising  lawyer  that  depth  of  legal  principle  and  fami- 
liarity with  legal  analogies  without  which  he  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  his  art. 

Upon  the  death  of  Washington  in  1800,  Congress  and  I* the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having  recommended  that  eulo- 
gies should  be  delivered  in  all  the  towns,  young  Story  was  nomi- 
nated for  that  purpose  at  Marblehead.  This  occasion  was  a 
wjfthj  one;  but  we  have  been  struck  with  the  passion  for 
cdogies,  addresses,  and  public  speeches  of  every  sort,  which 
•eems  to  pervade  the  Union;  for  a  calculating,  busy,  go-ahead 
noe,  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  what  a  childish  extent  the  Americans 
(will  they  forgive  us  ?)  indulge  in  the  fondness  for  these  displays, 
StOfj,  we  conclude,  was  a  successful  performer,  for  throughout 
life  he  was  very  frequently  called  on  for  orations  of  this  kind ; 
J*  often  spoke  feelingly  and  forcibly — he  appears  to  have  sym- 
pathised with  the  national  predilection. 

After  little  more  than  a  year  of  such  teaching  as  Mr.  Sewell 
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had  been  able  to  give  him,  that  gentleman  was  made  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts ;  Story  therefore  migrated 
to  Salem,  and  altered  the  office  of  Mr.  Putnam,  who  also  occapiied 
afterwards  a  seat  on  the  same  bench.  He  had  in  this  short  space 
fitted  himself  to  be  a  useful  pupil ;  one  or  more  of  such  may 
usually  be  found  in  the  chambers  of  our  special  pleaders  and  con- 
veyancers, young  men  who  can  really  do  work  for  their  professed 
teacher — whose  drafts  and  opinions  on  cases  require  little  emrreo 
tion — who  can  usefully  talk  with  his  clients  and  discuss  matters 
suggestively  with  himsel£ 

^  Although  he  read  much,  yet  we  talked  iiM»e/  says  Mr.  Putnam, 
<  and  I  believe  in  my  heart,  that  he  even  then  did  the  greater  part  of  my 
business.  I  had  a  pretty  full  practice^  aad  his  regular  couxse  of  read- 
ing was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  examination  of  the  books  touch* 
ing  the  cases  which  were  offered  for  my  consideration,  and  I  have  do 
doubt  that  my  clients  were  greatly  benefited  by  hb  labours  in  my  ser* 
vice.' — vol.  i.  p.  84. 

We  believe  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  could  have  said  as 
much  for  the  late  (we  grieve  to  say)  Mr.  Justice  Patteson. 

Salem  was  an  enlarged  sphere  when  compared  to  Marblehead. 
— there  was  much  more  society;  Mr.  Story  entered  into  it 
with  zest,  and  was  received  with  favour.  Small  clubs  or 
associations  existed  among  the  young  people,  rejoicing  in  such 
names  as  the  Moscheto  Fleet,  the  Antediluvians,  the  Sans  Souci, 
the  Social  Group ;  of  these  he  was  a  member,  and  a  spirited 
defender  when  they  were  slandered  as  immodest  and  immoral 
meetings.  Yet  he  must  have  been  somewhat  stem  and  out  spoken. 
It  is  a  lady,  ingenuous  at  least,  one  of  the  belles  of  those  societies, 
who  tells  the  following  anecdote  of  him  and  herself: — 

*  One  evening  while  we  were  playing  whist  at  a  small  party,  /  took 

up  a  card  to  which  I  had  no  right.     He  saw  it,  and  said,  L ,  that 

card  does  not  belong  to  you ;  you  must  lay  it  down,  or  I  leave  the 
table.  On  our  return  home  I  said  to  him,  Why  were  you  so  particular 
that  I  should  lay  down  that  card  ?  Because,  he  answered,  you  had  bo 
right  to  it,  and  I  will  never  coimtenanoe  injustice  or  vnfiiiniesB  in  the 
smallest  matter.  I  shall  never  see  you  do  anything  in  the  least  impro- 
per, without  expressing  my  disapprobation.' — i.  88. 

In  July,  1801,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Story  was  called  to 
the  Essex  Bar,  and  ^  opened  his  office '  at  Salem ;  he  had  nothing 
but  his  merits  to  depend  on ;  he  was  without  legal  connexion, 
and  his  political  and  his  religious  views,  at  a  time  when  party 
heats  ran  very  high,  were  much  against  him ;  he  was  known  to 
have  dropped  the  Calvinism  of  his  fathers,  but  to  be  steady  in  their 
democratic  opinions ;  he  found  the  Judges  and  the  Bar  strong 
Federalists,  and  he  was  looked  on  widi  coldness.  Ere  long, 
nevertheless,  business   flowed  in  upon  him,   and  when  at  the 
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cad  of  ten  jmx%  he  wm  imbed  to  die  Bcoeh,  he  tajt  ^his 
pnctice  was  pn^blj  ae  extemive  and  locretiTe  as  that  of 
anj  gentleman  in  the  county '  (i.  97).  His  occupation,  however, 
was  not  so  absot bing  but  that  he  found  time  t&i  a  good  deal  of 
We  and  verse  making ;  after  many  transient  attachments,  if  thejr 
asuranted  to  so  much,  he  settled  his  affections  on  Mary  Ljnudb 
Oliver^  whom  he  married  in  December,  1804,  and  buried  in  June, 
1B05.  She  is  described  as  *'  a  refined  and  aocoraplished  woman, 
of  a  romantic  and  gifted  intellect ;'  but  she  married  in  delicate 
health,  the  seeds  of  disease  very  speedily  developed  tben^ 
sdres,  and  the  six  months  of  his  married  life  had  throughout 
been  daricened  by  anxieties  and  forebodings.  Her  death  left  him 
in  the  deepest  distress;  business  and  society  were  for  a  time 
equally  distesteful,  but  he  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  purpose, 
and  we  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings, 
when  we  say  that  a  love  for  his  profession,  a  deep  resolve  to  be 
a  great  lawyer,  ambition  to  shine  as  a  jurist  and  judge,  were 
pgqjominant  over  all  other  impressions.  He  returned  to  his  work 
at  first  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  his  work  soon  recompensed  him 
i(^  his  sacrifice ;  he  became  insensibly  as  much  interested  in  it  aa 
erer,  and  in  society  r^;ained,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  hia  usual 
spirits. 

We  spoke  of  his  verse  making — we  had  written  the  word 
poetry,  but  altered  the  phrase.  He  says  somf^hing  on  one  occ»- 
sioD  of  Blackstone's  Farewell  to  his  Muse.  He  never  bid  a 
brewell  to  his  own ;  but  in  his  lifelong  intercourse  with  her,  he 
never  approached  ihe  ease  and  elegance  of  those  well-known 
stanzas— to  which,  therefore,  his  allusion  was  an  unlucky  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  wish  he  had  handed  down,  or  that  his  soo 
onld  have  collected,  some  more  details  of  his  life  at  the  Bar ; 
the  p»ticulars,  we  suppose,  would  have  been  common  eaongh 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  here  the  humours  of  a 
Yaokee  Court  might  have  presented  much  that  was  new  and 
lacj;  nor  needed  Mr.  Story  to  fear  the  smile  of  lawyers  in 
Hngland — the  Ameriran  Bar  has  so  much  real  tal^at  and  learning 
to  rest  on,  that  it  can  afford  a  good-tempered  laugh  from  across 
the  water  at  any  of  its  past  or  continued  peculiarities.  We  think 
dieir  Circuits  must  be  very  original ;  even  in  the  Supreme  Coinrt 
at  Washingtcm,  Story  thus  describes  Mr.  Pinkney's  entry  after 
Ui  return  from  a  mission  to  England,  when  ladies  and  gentle- 
iQen  crowded  the  hall  to  hear  him : — 

'Hk  personal  appearance  was  as  polished  (u  if  he  had  been  taken 
i^from  the  drawer:  his  eoat  of  the  inest  blue  was  nicely  brushed, 
b  boots  shone  with  the  highest  polish,  his  wabteoat  ni  peHiect  white- 
iK«  glittered  with  gdd  Imttons,  he  played  in  his  hand  with  a  light 
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cane ;  in  short  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  walked 
through  the  Court-house  with  an  air  of  ease  and  abandon  arising  from 
perfect  self-confidence/ — ii.  491. 

This  little  specimen  suggests  the  good  sense  of  a  professional 
costume;  it  would  be  difficult,  if  we  had  now  to  frame  one, 
to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  wig ;  it  is  at  all  times  a  dirty 
article  of  dress,  and  in  summer  very  oppressive — yet  even  with 
this  unlucky  addition  the  gown  and  band  are  full  of  convenience ; 
it  is  not  so  much  that  they  adorn  or  dignify  the  few  on  whom 
Nature  has  conferred  her  own  unmatchable  grace  or  dignity — 
though  scarcely  any  thing  more  tasteful  for  the  orator  can  well 
be  conceived  than  the  lawyer's  silk  gown — as  that  they  raise  the 
low  and  mean,  separate  all  from  the  crowd  around,  attract  respect 
from  the  multitude,  and  impose  a  wholesome  restraint  on  him 
who  wears  them.  Mr.  Pinkney's  weakness  could  not  have  ex- 
hibited itself  so  absurdly  in  Westminster  Hall ;  he  might  perhaps 
have  displayed  his  bands  of  more  exact  proportion,  his  gown 
more  ample  or  better  fitting  than  his  neighbour's — but  all  must 
in  spite  of  himself  have  been  within  the  limits  of  sense  and 
propriety. 

It  was  while  Story  was  rising  at  the  Bar  in  1805,  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  that  he  became  the  representative  of  Salem 
in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Here  again  we  could 
have  wished  that  our  author  had  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
writing  for  England  as  well  as  for  America,  and,  in  place  of 
a  good  deal  which  can  interest  no  one,  had  given  us  a  succinct 
account  of  the  members  and  ordinary  composition  and  im- 
portance of  the  Assembly.  We  collect  enough,  however,  to 
see  how  efficient  the  State  Legislative  Assemblies  must  be  in 
the  training  of  debaters  for  the  National  Congress ;  we  read  of 
divisions  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  219  to  198  and  272  to 
158,  showing  numbers  large  enough  to  excite  all  the  powers  of 
an  orator ;  and  as  by  the  Constitution  many  of  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent Governments  are  retained  by  each  Member  of  the  Union, 
and  the  tendency  of  a  very  strong  if  not  the  dominant  party 
throughout  it  is  for  the  extension  of  those  rights  to  the  narrowing 
of  the  national  Sovereignty,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the 
subjects  of  debate  must  often  be  of  very  grave  moment  It  is  true 
these  numerous  local  parliaments  must  help  to  nourish  the  spirit 
of  local  party  and  prejudice,  which  too  often  hampers  the  pro- 
gress and  distorts  the  course  of  the  National  councils — and  so 
far  they  tend  to  contract  the  views  of  statesmen  in  Congress  ; 
still  it  must  remain  a  great  advantage  to  the  debater  there  to 
have  become  familiar  in  his  youth  with  all  the  forms  and  acci- 
dents of  debate,  by  his  training  iu  the  local  legislature. 
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Stoiy  entered  the  House,  as  we  see,  verj  yonng ;  but  the  condi- 
tkn  of  the  Democratic  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  gift  in 
leadj  speaking,  joined  to  his  good  sense  and  industry,  forced  him 
at  oDoe  into  the  positicm  of  a  leader.  His  course  appears  to 
hare  been  both  honourable  and  successful ;  he  was  on  most  of 
the  important  committees,  and  often  the  chairman  to  frame  the 
report  One  yery  serious  question  occurred,  in  which  he  took 
a  leading  and  Tery  useful  part  against  his  own  friends.  It  is  not 
creditaUe  to  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  that  wherever  it 
most  prevails  will  be  found  the  greatest  jealousy  of  the  judi- 
cial power ;  evidenced  not  merely  by  a  desire  to  lower  the  re- 
rnimeTation  of  judges,  but  to  keep  them  dependent,  both  even  as 
to  the  permanence  of  their  salary  and  the  tenure  of  their  office, 
on  the  popular  will.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  the 
Judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior  Courts  *  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  receive  at  stated  times  for 
tbeir  services  a  compensation  which  cannot  he  diminished  during 
tieir  continuance  in  office.^  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  in  Massa- 
chosetts  the  original  Constitution  had  provided  that  ^permanent 
and  honourable  salaries '  should  be  established  by  law  for  the 
Judges.  Chancdlor  Kent  {Commentaries^  i.  295)  gives  a  melan- 
choly acooont  of  the  downward  progress  of  several  of  the  States 
in  this  matter.  In  Tenessee  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
hoM  for  twelve,  of  the  Inferior  for  eight  years ;  in  New  Jersey 
far  seven  years ;  in  Ohio  fand  Indiana  they  have  been  reduced 
ftwn  seven  years  to  one;  in  Alabama  the  Constitution  of  1819 
established  the  tenure  to  be  during  good  behaviour,  but  that  has 
been  altered  to  six  years ;  in  Mississippi,  under  the  Constitution 
<rf  1807,  the  Judges  held  during  good  behaviour  or  until  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  were  appointed  by  the  joint-vote  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Legislature,  given  vivd  voce  and  recorded ;  but  by 
the  Constitntion  reordained  in  1833,  every  officer — ^legislative, 
execntive,  and  judicial — is  elected  by  universal  suffrage : — that  is, 
hjererjjree  white  male  of  twenty-one,  who  has  resided  within 
the  State  for  one  year  preceding,  and  for  the  last  four  months 
within  the  county,  city,  or  town  for  which  he  offers  to  vote.  In 
this  way  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Chancellor  are 
•kcted  fw  six  years  ;  the  Judges  of  Inferior  Courts  for  a  shorter 
tenn.  In  many  States  the  salaries  are  fixed  and  cannot  be 
diminished  during  the  tenure  of  o£Bce : — in  some  both  the  amount 
aod  its  duration  rest  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  legislative 
ttsemblies  themselves,  eternally  fluctuating  in  their  composition, 
sod  often,  of  course,  in  their  style  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  ^  permanent  and  hcmourable '  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Massachusetts  was  1200  dollars  per  annum,  and,  clearly  in 
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violatioD  of  the  Constitatioii,  an  additioii  of  500  or  600  ckdkrs 
was  usually  made  by  an  amiaal  vote.  A  vacancy  oocunred,  and 
the  person  admitted  to  be  the  most  fit  Ux  the  office,  Mr. 
Parsons,  whose  professional  income  amounted  to  10,000  dollars, 
was  ready  to  accept  the  office,  but  only  if  the  whole  salary  were 
made  perman^it  as  the  Gmstitution  required.  Story  on  this 
broke  from  his  party,  moved  for  a  committee,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chairman ;  be  drew  up  a  very  able  and  judicious  import, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  securing  a  permanent  salary  of  2500 
dollars  for  the  Chief  Justice  and  2400  for  the  Assistant  Judges. 
Three  years  afterwards  Parsons  found  the  salary  even  thus  raised 
so  inadequate  for  his  support  that  he  sent  for  Story,  and  told 
him  he  should  resign  and  return  to  the  bar  unless  it  was  raised. 
Again  Story  undertook  the  cause  in  the  House;  he  was  no4 
chairmaa  of  the  committee,  but  he  drew  the  Bill,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  salary  iat  the  Chief  Justice  of  3500  dollars,  awi 
for  the  Assistants  oif  3000.  The  report  we  mentioned  speaks  of 
the  great  and  increasing  labours  of  the  Judges : — 

•For  six  months  every  year  they  are  travelling  the  circuits  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  their  expenses  on  this  account  are  great  The  oth^ 
six  months  are  absorbed  in  pursuits  not  kss  &tiguing  to  themselves 
nor  kss  important  to  the  people.  In  the  vacations  thejr  avs  neeessarily 
eagsged  in  forming  and  digesting  opinions  (judgments)  on  qpeeiid 
v^dicts,  or  reserved  cases,  cases  on  demurrer,  and  other  qaestions  of 
law  referred  solely  to  the  Court  for  decision,  which  are  too  intricate 
for  judgment  on  the  circuits,  and  require  deep  and  minute  investiga* 
tion  in  the  closet.  Their  whole  time,  therefore,  both  for  their  own  re- 
putation and  for  the  despatch  of  justice,  must  be  devoted  to  the  public/ 
— i.  134. 

The  cause  was  an  unpopular  one.  Story  incurred  much 
odium  for  the  hcmest  part  he  took  in  its  support,  and  was  de- 
nounced in  the  republican  newspapeis.  Miserable  as  this  salary 
would  seem  to  be,  we  find  that  the  Assistant  Judges  of  tfaie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  received  but  3500  dollars 
during  nearly  all  the  l(mg  period  for  which  Story  held  the  office. 
Not  the  least  evil  resulting  is  this — that  the  position  of  the 
man  on  the  bench  is  so  very  much  below  that  of  the  man  at 
th^  bar  in  point  of  income,  as  to  interfere  with  their  relative 
positions  in  society.  The  IsJkhus  of  the  one  imply  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  the  other ;  and  although  the  popular 
mind  is  blindly  niggard  in  its  remuneration  of  the  Judge,  the 
selfishness  of  individual  litigants  will  be  profuse  in  securing, 
each  for  himself,  the  services  of  the  Advocate.  Thus  the  moat 
distinguished  lawyers  sse  frequently  inducedr— one  might  alnaost 
say  compelled — ^to  decline  the  bench,  and  the  ablest  who  have 
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accepted  liiat  eleration  lie  under  a  constant  temptation  to  relin- 
qiush  it  and  return  to  the  bar.  Storj  records  of  himself  that 
when  he  had  been  a  few  jears  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
Ami  to  go  to  Russia,  as  Minister  for  the  States,  and  proposed 
to  him  to  resign,  and  commence  the  practice  of  an  advocate  at 
Baltimore: — 

'  He  promises  to  give  me  the  whole  of  his  business,  and  to  introduce 
and  suppori  me  exclusively  among  his  fnends.  He  states  that  his 
yn6ts  are  now  21,000  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  I  may  safely  cal- 
eakte  on  10,000.  He  is  the  retained  counsel  of  all  the  Insurance 
Csofanies  at  Baltimore,  and  will  immediately  place  me  in  his  situa- 
tiM  with  FBgard  to  them.' — i.  278. 

This  winle  anecdote  is  very  illustrative,  and  nothing  will  strike 
a  &igf ish  lawyer  as  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  counsel 
tfaonM  offer  to  transfer  his  business,  and  that  a  Judge  should  see 
nothing  in  it  to  disapprove  of.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pinkney 
was  doing  anything  which  an  American  lawyer  would  have 
thonght  unfitting  for  the  most  scrupulous  man  to  do :  he  meant 
to  bonoor  and  benefit  a  Judge  whom  he  highly  esteemed.  Story 
dioQghrt  himself  honomred :  with  his  moderate  means  and  increas- 
ing fiaonily  the  offer  was  a  great  temptaticm,  and  he  declined  it 
mkj  because  he  was  sincerely  ambitions  of  the  reputaticm  of  a 
great  Jodge  and  distinguished  jurist  Such  an  arrangement  as 
this  conM  never  have  been  contemplated  by  honourable  members 
of  any  branch  of  the  legal  profession  here.  With  us  attorneys 
and  clients  are  far  too  independent  of  their  counsel  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  thus  transferred ;  a  retiring  barrister  has  no  ^  good- 
will' in  his  connexion,  and  there  is — at  least  in  our  days  there 
was — nothii^  which  the  bar,  as  a  body,  would  more  unanimoasly 
resent,  or  high-minded  members  more  shrink  from  in  practice, 
than  anj  attempt  to  influence  the  course  of  general  business 
hy  reconunendation  or  favouritism.  It  would  much  afflict  ns 
to  hear  it  said  that  feelings  of  this  sort  are  chimerical,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  as  out  of  date;  we  should  lament 
deeply  to  be  told  that  the  barrister  does  but  trade  with  a  venal 
toogne  and  intellect,  and  that  his  trade  must  be  driven  as  other 
trades  are.  It  camiot  be  denied  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
course  of  legislaticm,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  members  of 
the  bar  all  tend  this  way  ;  but  we  appeal  to  common  observation 
whether  the  character  of  the  bar  or  its  estimaticm  with  the  public 
has  been  raised  thereby.  We  fear  that  it  is  matter  of  mournful 
certain^  for  barristers  dutt,  as  a  class,  they  are  neither  so 
popular  nor  so  respected  and  treated  as  they  were  only  half  a 
ccntory  since — aad  we  think  this  is  matter  of  josi  regret  to  mcnte 
than  Isbwyen; — interest  rmpubHete — far  wc  venlure  to  predicts 
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that,  if  the  practices  and  opinions  to  which  we  allode  should 
become  influential,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  from  the  ranks  of 
the  bar  that  ready  supply,  on  which  we  formerly  counted,  of 
gentlemen,  scholars,  jurists,  and  orators — apt  materials  for  states- 
men— unflinching  defenders  of  the  prerogative  when  unjustly 
assailed — more  ardent  and  no  less  bold,  enduring,  and  inde- 
pendent champions  of  the  constitution  or  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  when  endangered. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  Story  married  a  second  time,  and  in 
the  autumn,  after  three  years'  service  in  the  provincial  Legisla- 
ture, he  was  elected  a  Member  of  Congress.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  some  of  the  important  debates  of  the  Session  of  1809, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  declined  to  be  re-elected.  His  course  was 
an  independent  one,  and  he  gave  offence  on  one  or  two  occasions 
to  the  President  Jefferson,  to  whose  party  he  was  originally 
supposed  to  belong.  He  opposed  the  establishment  of  the 
Embargo  as  a  permanent  system  of  policy,  and  he  favoured  the 
extension  of  the  American  Navy.  It  is  fortunate  for  his  l«MtiTig 
fame  that  he  quitted  Congress  so  early,  for  he  was  evidently  ao- 
quiring  a  considerable  position  there,  and  politics  must  soon  have 
absorbed  him.     Jefferson,  writing  in  1810,  says  bitterly: — 

'  The  Federalists,  during  their  short-lived  ascendancy,  have  never- 
theless, by  forcing  from  us  the  Embargo,  inflicted  a  wound  on  our 
interests  which  can  never  be  cured,  and  on  our  affections  which  it  will 
require  time  to  cicatrize.  /  ascribe  all  this  to  one  psewlo- Republican j 
Story,  He  stayed  only  a  few  days :  long  enough,  however,  to  get  com- 
plete hold  of  Bacon,  who  communicated  his  panic  to  his  colleagues,  and 
they  to  a  majority  of  the  sound  members  of  Congress.' — ^i.  186. 

Returning  to  Massachusetts,  Story  was  re-elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  resumed  his  influential  position  there ;  in 
January  1811  he  was  chosen  Speaker,  but  in  November  of  the 
same  year  he  necessarily  quitted  the  House  on  accepting  (from 
President  Madison)  the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Though  he  had  filled  the 
chair  for  so  short  a  time,  he  is  described  by  a  member  ^as  a  most 
efficient  and  business-despatching  presiding  officer.'  A  sentence 
or  two  from  his  addresses  to  the  House  may  be  interesting  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.    In  the  first  of  them  he  says : — 

*  The  discretion  confided  to  your  Speaker  is  necessarily  extensive, 
and  may  sometimes  in  its  exercise  be  a  source  of  jealousy  or  mis- 
apprehension. It  is  therefore  always  desirable,  where  it  is  practicable, 
to  limit  it  by  settled  principles.  With  this  view  I  shall  with  your 
good  pleasure,  in  all  cases  where  your  rules  are  silent,  govern  myself 
invariably  by  those  Parliamentary  usages  which,  on  account  of  their 
wisdom  and  propriety,  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  Thus,  gentle- 
#men,  you  will  have  in  your  hands  a  text  by  which  to  correct  my 
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erron,  and  test  those  decisions  the  principles  of  which  may   not 
immediately  suggest  themselves  to  the  candid  mind.' — i.  199. 

In  his  parting  address,  he  says  :  — 

*  Cheered  by  your  kindness,  I  have  been  able,  in  controversien 
marked  with  peculiar  political  zeal,  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of 
tiiose  established  rules  which  invite  liberal  discussion,  but  define  the 
boundary  of  right  and  check  the  intemperance  of  debate.  I  have 
learned  that  the  rigid  enforcement  of  these  rules,  while  it  enables  the 
majority  to  mature  their  measures  with  wisdom  and  dignity,  b  the 
only  barrier  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  against  the  encroachments  of 
power  and  ambition.  If  any  thing  can  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
triumph  or  the  vehemence  of  opposition — if  anything  can  awaken  the 
glow  of  oratory  and  the  spirit  of  virtue — if  any  thing  can  preserve  the 
courtesy  of  generous  minds  amidst  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of 
eontending  parties— it  will  be  found  in  the  protection  with  which  these 
roles  encircle  and  shield  every  member  of  the  Legislative  body. 
Permit  me  therefore,  with  the  sincerity  of  a  parting  friend,  earnestly 
to  recommend  to  your  attention  a  steady  adherence  to  these  venerable 
attgef.'-L  202. 

Stoiy  was  eleyated  to  the  bench  at  thirty-two,  and  took  his  seat 
as  Asnstant  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall :  his  son  delights  to  com- 
pare the  two  to  Boiler  and  Lord  Mansfield — the  former  appointed 
at  the  same  early  age ;  and  considered  as  Judges  and  Jurists,  our 
trans- Atlantic  brethren  may  perhaps  make  the  comparison  without 
presumption.  If  Marshall  wants  the  genius,  the  grace,  and  litera- 
tore  of  Mansfield,  Story  had  more  varied  learning,  a  greater  range 
and  more  vigorous  grasp  of  intellect  than  Buller,  with  his  per- 
spicuous and  neat  and  well-ordered  but  somewhat  contracted 
acqoirements  and  faculties.  Story  was  earning  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
—his  income  had  been  steadily  increasing,  and  he  could  not  but 
feel  confident  in  his  own  powers  that  it  must  increase ;  he  was 
heginning  to  be  called  to  argue  great  cases  at  Washington — his 
reputation  was  spreading  widely  and  rapidly;  but  he  felt  his 
vocation  was  judicial,  and  he  wisely  accepted  an  opportunity  of 
{flowing  it  in  the  most  dignified  and  important  sphere  which 
his  country  opened  to  him,  although — reducing  his  present 
income  by  nearly  one-half — ^it  involved  a  sacrifice  of  his  certain 
prospects  of  future  wealth. 

The  Supreme  Court  then  held  one  term  in  every  year, 
commencing  early  in  January,  and  lasting  about  three  months ; 
bnt  independently  of  this,  the  whole  territory  with  some  few 
exceptions  being  divided  into  circuits,  one  is  allotted  to  each 
Judge,  who  holds  for  the  most  part  two  terms  annually  in 
each  State  comprised  within  it,  with  the  district  Judge  re- 
spectively  of  each    district.      Of  these   the  first  circuit   was 
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allotted  to  Story,  incltEidkig  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Masftactraselts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  extending  along 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  se»-board  of  New  England.  Even 
an  uninitiated  reader  will  form  some  conception  of  what  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  his  circuit  duties,  nndertakes, 
when  we  state  thai  his  jurisdictiOB  embraces  not  oidy  wkat 
we  commoHly  understand  by  CommoB  law,  Crimiinl  and 
Civil,  bvt  also  the  admirastration  of  Equity  and  the  trial  of  all 
Admiralty  and  Ptize  questions.  But  even  this  will  give  bnt  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  extremely  important  and  delicate  jurisdic* 
tion  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  Constitution  being  a  written  compact  between  a  num- 
ber of  States  which,  in  forming  it,  consented  only  to  a  qualified 
amalgamation  into  one  Sovereign  State — and  the  Senate  uid  Ccmi- 
gress  with  the  President  being  the  exponents  only  of  the  will 
of  that  limited  sovereignty — ^it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  power  to  determine  whether  in  any  particular  case  the 
sovereign  power  had  transgressed  its  constitutional  limits — ^in 
other  words  whether  an  act  of  the  Congress,  Senate,  and  Presi- 
dent was  a  constitutional  law  to  be  obeyed,  or  merely  an  oncoD- 
stitutional  resokitioa  to  be  disrcgaided*  This  might  arise  between 
the  Nation  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  States,  or  even  between 
the  nation  and  an  individual :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  questjon 
might  sometimes  arise,  whether  any  State  by  its  act  had  en- 
croached oa  the  limited  sovereignety  conceded  to  the  united 
nation,  or  the  reserved  independent  sovereignty  of  another  State 
of  the  Union.  The  power  c^  decision  in  all  such  cases  is  lodged 
in  the  Supreme  Court :  it  may  say  that  the  Act  of  Congress  tran- 
scends its  powers ;  that  the  law  which  it  has  passed  does  not 
bind ;  it  may  decide  individually  between  conflicting  members 
of  the  Union;  it  may  uphold  the  sub^t  against  ^  judicial 
determination  or  even  the  l^slattve  power  of  any  State. 

It  is  obvious  how  vast  a  power  this  is  to  be  lodged  in  any  Comrt 
of  Law,  and  how  wisely  and  tenderly  it  requires  to  be  handled, 
in  order  to  survive  the  shock  of  parties,  and  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  dominant  executive.  It  is  obvious  too  that  in  dealing 
with  questions  between  State  and  State,  or  the  subject  of  one 
State  and  the  subject  of  another,  or  with  that  State  itaelf,  a 
conflict  of  laws  and  the  nicest  questions  of  international  juris- 
prudence may  frequently  arise.  But  even  these  do  not  exhsmst 
the  subject :  there  is  behind  a  question  of  very  ddicate  consi- 
deration—  What,  namely,  was  the  dbaracter  of  the  severd 
members  of  the  Union  before  the  compact  made  which  united 
them — were  they  each  and  all,  and  in  what  sense,  independent 
Sovereign  States — and  what  is  the  aggregate  body  ^lixich  they 
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Bov  bm ;— what  attributes  of  a  Naticm  has  it — what  attributes 
ltt»  it  consented  to  forego  ?  These  latter  questions,  which  go 
to  the  root  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  which,  whether 
oomcioQslj  or  not  to  the  individual,  colour  all  distinctions  of 
pvtf ,  cunot  but  force  themselyes  on  the  minds  of  the  Supreme 
Jii%es;  Uie  conclusion  which  any  one  of  these  has  been  led 
to  fiyrm  in  regard  to  them  must  on  many  occasions  necessarily 
isflooice  his  judgment  as  to  the  case  before  him.  Should 
anj  judge  in  England  ever  permit  himself  to  be  biassed  by 
pvty  recoUectuxu  or  associations,  there  could  be  no  excuse 
vliiteTer— for  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  constitutional 
law  all  are  agreed.  In  America,  thoughtful  and  honest  judges 
naj  be  of  different  schools  as  to  the  Constitution.  Will  his 
^BoAmpf  be  to  merge  the  States  in  the  Nation,  or  to  enlarge  the 
iB^epaident  power  of  the  States  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation? 
TflMBt  be  a  question  which  the  President  may  properly  ask 
loiBieU^  as  of  the  last  importance,  before  he  raises  a  man  to  the 
i^.  One  cannot  read  Story's  biography,  or  the  judgments 
of  Manhall,  or  the  excellent  Commentaries  of  Kent,  or  those  of 
Stoij  himself  ofa  the  Constitution,  without  being  sensible  of 
this. 

S«^  was  the  difficult  and  responsible  position  which  Story 
^  caDed  on  to  fill  at  thirty-two.  Where  duties  are  so  various. 
It  B  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  functionaries  will  discharge 
"1^  in  a  superficial  manner ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
vWe  die  duties,  though  various,  are  cognate,  and  all  require  the 
*De  general  preparation  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  variety 
^  the  onployment  is  in  itself  strengthening  and  enlarging : — 
^  pursuit  throws  light  on  the  other — ^analogies  are  fumishecl, 
^principles  ascertained.  We  should  expect  that,  although 
^  m^erently  good  judge  in  America  would  be  inferior  to 
«i  ordinaiy  judge  in  England,  yet  the  really  able  and  learned 
1^  there  would  take  a  not  less  deep  and  correct,  but  also  a 
^>i<^  philosophic  and  scientific  view  of  l^al  questions  than  one 
of  equal  ability  and  learning  here. 

We  suspect  however  that— sufficiently  employed  as  the  Ameri- 
<*i  juc^es  may  be — they  have  not  been  so  oppressed  with  business 
*»  the  English  judges  till  of  late  were.  The  hours  of  sitting  seem 
to  be  fewer — cdeven  to  three  or  four — and  the  methods  of  pro- 
**«nre  such  as  would  be  really  impossible  if  very  many  causes 
Were  pressing  for  decision.  We  do  not  forget  that  large  numbers 
^  ]&enti(Ried  in  different  pages  of  these  volumes  as  crowding 
•^is  called  the  docket  of  the  Court — but  mere  numbers  are 
^ptive :  (tf  these  causes  a  vast  proportion  must  be  of  the  kind 
»ladi  melt  away  when  you  touch  them,  or  we  could  not  see 
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so  frequent  accounts  of  causes  lasting  weeki,  and  qpeedies 
several  days,  and  this  stated  not  as  matter  of  surpriae  er 
noveltj,  English  barristeis  have  bo  great  credit  fcur  brerify, 
but  they  are  most  abstinent  wheo  compared  with  their  Traas- 
atlantic  brethren.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  in  the  taedittm 
of  fashionable  life  at  Washington  the  ladies  aro  fain  to  resort 
to  the  courts  for  the  sake  of  pleasurable  excitemoit ;  we  rather 
collect  that  the  great  advocates  delight  in  such  an  audience,  and 
perhaps  prolong  their  speeches  for  the  sake  of  them;  nay,  if 
it  be  not  contempt  of  Court,  we  must  own  to  a  suspicion  that 
Story  himself  took  a  pride  in  the  ^  bevies  of  fair  women  ^  that 
thronged  the  hall  on  such  occasions.  In  his  familiar  letters 
certamly  he  ever  and  anon  records  the  fact  with  apparent  self^ 
gratulation. 

In  these  duties,  year  by  year,  for  more  than  thirty,  was  be  eat" 
ployed,  unvaryingly,  unweariedly,  with  a  reputation  for  unsullied 
integrity,  the  most  careful  industry,  most  widely-ranging  learn- 
ing, great  ability.  The  habits  of  judicial  life  in  America  differ 
much  from  those  in  England :  greats  men  in  the  State  and  far 
more  important,  their  social  position  is  evidently  much  lower. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  Story  left  his  home ;  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career,  while  railways  were  as  yet  unknown,  a  fatiguing  journey 
of  twelve  days  brought  him  to  Washington — partly  by  packed 
boats,  partly  in  stage-coaches  over  miserable  roads: — then  a 
lodging  or  a  boarding-house  received  him.  The  Judges  of  the 
court  were  seven  in  number.  They  se^n  to  have  lived  miicli 
together,  as  bachelors,  and  of  course  were  absolved  from  all  the 
duties  of  hospitality.  We  are  glad  to  see  that,  like  other  old 
bachelor  lawyers,  they  could  be  considerable  boys  together. 
Story  tells  his  wife — 

•  Two  of  the  judges  are  widowers,  and,  of  course,  objects  of  con- 
siderable attraction  among  the  ladies  of  the  city.  We  have  ime  sport 
at  their  expense,  and  amuse  our  leisure  with  some  touches  at  nuUch- 
making.  We  have  already  easnared  one,  aod  he  is  now  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven  violently  affected  with  the  tender  passioau  Being  mjaelf  a 
veteran  in  the  service,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  administering  to  his 
relief,  and  I  feel  no  sniall  pride  in  remarking  that  the  wisdom  of  years 
does  not  add  anything  of  discretion  to  the  impatience,  jealousies,  or 
doubts  of  a  lover.' — i.  219. 

Pleasant  fooling  this,  no  doubt,  between  Justioe  Todd  and  Jus- 
tice Story  during  the  repetitions  of  a  prosy  argument 

The  Washington  term  ended,  Story's  circuit  would  begin  :  we 
have  mentioned  how  large  an  extent  of  sea-'board  was  comprised 
within  it.  Soon  after  his  appointment  began  the  war  between 
England   and   the  United   States.      The   miserable   system   of 
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ikcDoes,  ooUusive  captures,  and  the  more  miaerable  system  of 
priviteeriDg  came  into  vogue.  These  necessarily  created  endless 
^oestioDt  in  Admiralty  and  Prize  law,  and  he  found  that  law 
imdeared  and  unmethodized  in  his  own  country — ^the  most  com- 
plicated and  important  questions,  of  frequent  occurrence,  still 
BD^edded.  To  this  country,  aiul  to  our  most  distinguished 
jurist,  Sir  W.  Scott,  was  he  to  look  for  guidance,  and  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  propose  him  for  his  model,  and  to  follow  him 
wberever  he  had  the  means.  In  later  years  occasional  intercourse 
took  place  between  them  by  letter,  and  courteous  interchange  of 
etch  other's  publications.  As  Story  approached  the  veteran  jurist 
with  something  of  veneration,  so  the  latter  evidently  regarded 
Stoiy  with  unfeigned  respect  for  his  ability  and  very  varied 
acqairements.  But  at  the  time  we  speak  of^  the  war  itself^ 
wUch,  bom  the  peculiar  turn  it  gave  to  conmierce,  created  pe- 
culiar difBculties,  prevented  also  the  intercourse  which  might 
iaTe  smoothed  them,  and  he  had  to  build  up  a  system  for  his 
wn  court  with  but  little  help.  Scott's  approbation  of  his 
l^Wrs  is  testimony  enough. 

Sereral  years  passed  in  an  uninterrupted  routine  of  judicial 
Aitiei;  in  1828  he  was  pressed  to  become  the  Royall  Law  Professor 
at  Ranrard  University — but  declined  it,  with  reluctance,  because  it 
fflvolfed  a  change  of  residence  to  Cambridge,  and  he  feared  that 
^  health  would  suffer  under  the  additional  labour : — 

/  If  I  were  there,'  said  he,  *  I  should  be  obliged  to  devote  all  my 
lonre  time  to  drillhig  and  lectures,  and  judicial  converaations.  Tike 
school  camiot  flourish  except  by  such  constant  efforts,  and  I  should  not 
^lUiogly  see  it  wither  under  my  hands.  The  delivery  of  public  lectures 
'^  might  not  he  oppressive^  but  success  in  a  law  school  $nust  be 
^ised  by  private  lectures  J — i.  537. 

lo  spite  of  this  determination,  when,  in  1829,  Mr.  Dane, 
^  Viner  of  the  United  States,  proposed  from  the  profits  of  bis 
Abodgmentto  found  a  Law  Professorship  in  the  same  University?:, 
^^  entered  earnestly  into  the  scheme,  and  consented  to  become 
^  first  Professor — ^which,  indeed,  Mr.  Dane  insisted  on  as  a 
^^B^ditioQ  of  the  foundation.  Of  course  all  the  same  personal 
^''^^ctians  existed,  but  it  was  his  vocation  to  teach  law  £rom  the 
^  as  well  as  declare  it  from  the  bench.  The  statutes  of  the 
new  foondaticNi,  however,  required  more  than  this — ^it  was  to  be 
^  duty  of  the  Professor  not  only  to  prepare  and  deliver,  but 
^  poblish,  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations, 
^I'BQBercial  and  maritime  law,  federal  law,  and  federal  equity.  In 
^^  we  should  smile  at  the  notion  of  a  judge  undertaking 
^  a  task ;  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  Story  redeemed 
^  pledge,  we  shall  presently  see. 
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To  the  duties  of  the  lecture-room  he  devoted  himself  without 
delay,  and  with  characteristic  earnestness  and  assiduity.  The 
average  numher  of  law-students  in  the  University  had  for  some 
years  previously  been  about  eight;  the  year  before  he  com- 
menced, the  number  had  dwindled  to  one :  his  name,  however, 
attracted  students,  and  before  the  end  of  his  first  season  it  rose  to 
30.  In  the  course  of  sixteen  years  above  1100  attended  his 
lectures ;  and  in  the  last  of  those  years  the  room  was  crowded 
with  140  pupils. 

Legal  education  occupies  at  present  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  deservedly.  We  do  not  think  it  a  difficult  question.  In 
theory,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present  system ;  in  prac- 
tice, it  cannot  be  denied  that  lawyers,  profoundly  learned  in  our 
municipal  law,  have,  we  will  not  say  been  formed  by  it,  but 
formed  themselves  under  it.  And  not  only  this,  but,  speaking 
generally  of  the  higher  department  of  the  profession,  a  want  of 
due  acquaintance  with  the  municipal  law  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
them.  But  still,  speaking  of  the  few  as  well  as  of  the  many,  we 
should  say  they  bear  the  traces  of  their  imperfect  education  as 
lawyers — and  in  proportion  as  the  alterations  by  the  legislature 
and  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  have  weakened  the  feudalism, 
and  blunted  the  narrow  precision  of  the  law,  these  traces  naturally 
become  more  apparent;  the  consequences,  too,  become  more 
serious — because,  in  proportion  as  we  become  more  broad  and 
liberal,  we  require  judges  and  practitioners  whose  minds  are  pre- 
pared by  training  and  study  to  regulate  and  systematize^  on 
scientific  principles,  those  broad  and  liberal  views  the  tendency 
of  which,  imchecked,  is  to  run  into  vague  uncertainty.  Bad  as  it 
is  to  hold  too  fast  to  narrow  and  technical  rules,  it  is  worse  to 
have  no  rule  at  all : — nothing  so  tends  to  practical  injustice  as  the 
spirit  of  bending  the  rule  of  decision  in  each  case  in  order  to  reach 
the  supposed  justice  of  it : — we  say  supposed — for,  after  all,  the  most 
experienced  know  this,  that  in  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  those 
who  decide  are  but  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  real  merits. 

Some  amendment  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  in  our  legal 
education :  and  this  must  be  not  by  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  present  system,  but  by  the  addition  of  lectures,  public  and 
private — not  merely  in  municipal  law,  but  in  the  civil  and  canon 
— as  well  as  the  law  of  Nations.  We  quite  agree  with  Story,  that 
public  lectures  alone  will  never  make  an  accomplished  lawyer ; 
private  lectures,  small  classes,  and  catechetical  examinations  are 
indispensable :  and  these  lectures  should  not  be,  as  the  public, 
compositions  or  discourses  by  the  professor — but  some  first-rate 
author  should  be  read  with  the  class  at  the  time,  and  made  the 
basis  of  them.     Beyond  these  there  must  be  general  examinations 
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at  stated  periocU,  and  probably  biHioim  bestowed  In  all  these 
respects  we  see  very  much  to  commend  in  the  rules  for  the 
goidaace  of  the  Readers  in  the  delivery  of  their  public  and 
pnvate  lectures,  which  have  recently  been  printed  by  the  Inns  of 
Coort—aud  we  desire  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  readiness  and 
Kboality  with  which  those  bodies  have  answered  the  call  made 
OD  them,  and  the  great  ability  and  discretion  with  which  their 
meisiires  have  been  framed.  Still  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
bj  lectures  however  good,  examinations  however  searching,  or 
i^ndin^  however  diligent,  alone,  great  advocates  can  at  once  be 
^^.  Students  should  see  and  handle  actual  business  in  cham- 
Iws— «nd  after  having  traced  it,  ripening  there  to  the  issue  in  law 
wiact,  they  should  follow  it  into  Court,  and  attend  the  argument 
or  the  trial  there.  Students  and  young  lawyers  must  sit  in  the 
Courts,  if  they  wish  to  see  what  should  be  avoided  or  imitated, 
^  familiarise  themselves  with  the  adroit  management  of  a 
<^*ose ;  in  the  quiet  and  apparently  artless  movements  of  great 
*^tes  they  should  leam  to  detect  the  real  skill,  to  watch  the 
icsolts  of  an  unlucky  question  or  unexpected  answer,  and  to  mark 
^w  they  are  repaired. 

Story,  as  a  lecturer,  seems  to  have  been  excellent ;  his  style 
^^^'"i^v^national,  his  matter  sound,  relieved  by  much  apposite  and 
*n«»nig  story-telling,  his  manner  lively — the  whole  animated 
7  his  zealous  concern  in  the  topics  handled  and  his  afiec- 
''<*ate  anxiety  for  the  advancement  and  well-doing  of  his 
PTik.  To  his  lectures  and  examinations  he  added  moot-courts, 
at  which  fictitious  cases  were  argued  before  him.  In  these  cases 
^  took  the  greatest  interest ;  he  prepared  them  himself  while  at 
Washington  or  on  his  circuits  with  much  thought,  and,  we  dare 
«J,  with  much  pleasure,  while  a  two  or  three  days'  argument 
'^'^gged  on  before  him.  Twice  a  year  he  had  jury  trials, 
^ttcted  by  the  students  before  a  jury  of  undergraduates ;  he 
^onuaing  up  and  giving  judgment  with  his  usual  care.  We  are 
oot  sure  that  we  should  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  moot- 
^^^  in  our  own  Inns  of  Court— certainly,  we  should  dissuade 
*?  imitation  of  these  mock  jury  trials.  There  is  a  mischief  for 
joimg  lawyers  in  too  great  facility  and  fluency  of  speaking, 
*hich  more  than  counterbalances  any  good  resulting  from  them ; 
'^  there  is  real  learning  and  ability,  these,  with  care,  will 
^^  soon  enough  ;  considering  who  they  are  that  are  the  real 
*rfHters  between  advocate  and  advocate,  the  less  of  these  flashy 
advantages  the  better.  We  do  not  see  how  the  jury  trials  could 
be  nianaged  so  as  to  give  really  any  training  in  the  examination 
^witnesses ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  the  great  test  of  a  young  bar- 
^%  skill  in  the  real  forum. 
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Before  we  pert  from  Story  as  a  teacher,  it  is  Irat  justice  to  gire 
our  readers  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  son,  written  by  Ae 
author  of  *  Two  Years  before  the  Mast ': — 

^  His  pupib  in  all  parts  of  America,  whatever  may  be  their  occupa- 
tion OF  residence,  will  rise  up  as  one  man  aiid  call  him  blessed.  He 
combined  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  two  great  £u!ulties  of  creating 
enthusiasm  in  study  and  establishing  relations  of  confidence  and 
affection  with  his  pupils.  "We  felt  that  he  was  our  father  in  the 
law — our  elder  brother — the  patriarch  of  a  common  femily. — ^We  felt 
as  if  we  were  a  privileged  class — privileged  to  pursue  the  study 
of  a  great  science,  to  practise  in  time  in  the  caase  and  courts  of 
justice  before  men,  where  success  must  follow  labour  and  merit ;  where 
we  had  only  to  deserve  and  put  forth  the  hand  and  pluek  the  fhut. 
The  pettifogging,  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  were  scandals  or  delonoos 
or  accidents  of  other  times*  The  meanest  ^irit  was  elevated  for  the 
time,  and  the  most  sluggish  and  indifferent  caught  something  of  the 
fervour  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him.  If  he  did  not,  it  was 
a  case  in  which  inoculation  would  not  take. 

*  You  remember  the  importance  that  we  attached  to  the  argument 
of  moot-court  cases ;  yet  no,  ambitious  youth  on  his  first  appearance 
showed  more  interest  in  the  causes  than  your  father,  who,  as  you  know, 
had  usually  heard  them  argued  before  al  Washington,  or  on  \m  circuit, 
by  the  most  eminent  counsel.  Saturday,  you  remember,  is  a  dies  mm 
juridkta  at  Cambridge.  To  compel  a  recitation  on  Satmrday  aftemoon 
among  the  undergraduates  would  have  caused  a  rebellion.  If  a  moet- 
court  had  been  forced  on  the  law-school,  no  one  would  have  att«Bded. 
At  the  close  of  a  term  there  was  one  more  case  than  there  was  an 
afternoon  to  hear  it  in,  unless  we  took  Saturday.  The  counsel  were 
anxious  to  argue  it,  but  unwilling  to  resort  to  that  extreme  measure. 
Your  fether  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  the  only  time  we  can  hear  this  case  is 
Saturday  aftemoon ;  this  is  dies  non,  and  no  one  is  obliged  to  attend. 
I  am  to  hold  court  in  Boston  till  two  o'clock ;  I  vrill  ride  directly  out, 
take  a  hasty  dinner,  and  be  here  by  half  past  three  o'clock,  and  hear 
thei  case  if  you  are  wUHng."  He  looked  round  the  school  for  a  reply. 
We  fdt  ashasied  in  our  own  bustmefls,  where  we  were  alone  interested, 
to  be  outdone  in  zeal  and  labour  by  this  aged  and  distinguidied  man, 
to  whom  the  ease  was  but  child's  play — a  tale  twice  told---aiid  who  was 
himself  pressed  down  by  almost  incredible  labours.  The  proposal  was 
unanimously  accepted.  Your  father  was  on  the  spot  at  the  hour  \  the 
school  was  never  more  full,  and  he  sat  until  late  in  the  evening,  hardly 
a  man  leaving  the  room. 

'  Do  you  remember  the  scene  that  was  always  enacted  on  his  return 
from  his  winter  session  at  Washington  ?  The  school  was  the  first  place 
he  visited,  after  his  own  fireside ;  his  return,  always  looked  for  and 
known,  filled  the  Library ;  his  reception  was  that  of  a  returned  fiither ; 
he  shook  all  by  the  hand,  even  the  most  obscure  and  indifl^ent ;  and 
an  hour  or  two  was  spent  in  the  most  exciting,  instructiTe,  and  oiter- 
taining  descriptions  and  anecdotes  of  the  events  of  the  temu    Inquines 
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tot  pal  bf  ttudento  firom  different  States,  as  to  leading  coonsel  or 
■teartkig  cnses  frmn  their  seetion  of  the  eotintr^r ;  and  he  toM  n»-« 
m  ooe  wDoU  have  deteribtd  to  a  eoaipanj  of  squires  and  pages  a 
tamaeal  of  mooarche  and  nobks  on  fields  of  clotk  of  gold— how 
Wdiiter  ipoke  in  this  case,  Legai^»  or  Clay,  or  Crittenden,  Gleaeral 
Jttes,  CJMMte  or  Speneer  in  that,  with  anecdotes  of  the  oaaea  and 
poiati,  iDd  ""all  the  currents  of  the  heady  fi^t"  '^iL  319. 

It  is  BO  wonder  that  the  popil-room  of  s«ch  a  pToleis<Mr  was 
oswded,  bvt,  as  we  bare  stiOed,  nuNre  was  required  of  him  than 
nodj  seal  tPftASag — be  was  to  revise  and  publish  his  lectures ; 
nri,  OS  sooner  had  he  entered  on  bis  new  functioB,  tfum  be 
m  kinsdlf  delibermtdy  to  work  on  diis  nart  of  its  duties.     We 
^  aot  know  wiMtfaer  anythiBg  in  bis  life  and  character  is  so 
astonishing  as  the  industry  which  he  displayed  in  this  respect ; 
ioiM  as  he  waa  with  oJBcial  engagemenls  of  bis  time,  and 
aidiagtohttoccnpatifins  as  be  did  by  miscetlaneons  writings,  oon- 
tnbntions  to  Reviews,  assistance  on  a  large  scale  to  brotbeiHMitbors 
-^  which,  within  our  narrow  limits,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  pass  over — he  now  began  to  pour  forth  in  rapid  succession  the 
Ulowing  works :  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bculments,  on 
tbe  Gswtitntkm  of  the  United  Stales — ^followed  by  an  abndg^ 
not  for  yoimger  leaders— <m  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  on  Equity 
Jvi^midaice,  on  Equity  Pleadings,  on  the  Law  of  Agency,  cm 
I^BtzieTship^  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  on  Promissory  Notes.     Of 
^  long  list  on  themes  so  varied,  and  some  of  them  embracing 
»  wide  a  range  of  inquiry,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
ftat  all  should  be  of  equsd  merit;  but  we  believe  we  do  not 
wmtatc  the  opinion  of  the   legal   profession   here   when  we 
S2J  of  the    merely   legal    treatises    that    all    are    respectable 
--maQy  of   them  constantly   cited    by   English   Judges   with 
^probation  and  confidence;  while  of  the  two  which  treat  of 
Bore  extended  or  higher  subjects — the  Commentaries  on   the 
P<tttitQtion  and  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws — and  which  therefore 
mte  a  wider  dass  of  readers,  the  settled  judgment  of  the  most 
<>>BiMlent  critics   is   entirely   favourable.     To   an    uninitiated 
i^er  it  would  be  appalling  to  look  only  at  the  references  in  any 
P>ge  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws  opened  at  hazard — to  see  the  various 
^orks  in  how  many  languages  to  which  he  has  had  recourse.    We 
know  how  deceptive  a  criterion  this  may  often  be ;  but  though 
StoTj  made  many  books,  be  was  not,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  book- 
iQaker.    But  the  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  is  a  work  of 
QttTenal  interest ;  whoever  desires  to  trace  the  progress,  to  mark 
^  workings,  to  speculate  cm  the  destinies  of  that  most  remark- 
^  problem  in  the  world's  history,  the  Constitution  of  the 
^^■M  Slates,  shoold  give  these  volumes  an  attentive  perusal ; 
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they  are  written  in  a  most  patriotic  spirit,  but  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, and  unprejudiced  —  by  one  who  loved  England,  and 
venerated  ancient  wisdom,  and  the  literature  and  glories  of  bje- 
gone  days — by  one  who  did  not  merely  see  things  through  the 
medium  of  books,  but  had  entered  with  ardour  in  his  yonth 
and  manhood  into  the  political  conflicts  of  his  countrymen,  and 
taken  an  active  and  distmguished  part  in  them  ;  and  who,  although 
he  renounced  politics  in  the  narrow  sense  from  the  moment  he 
ascended  the  bench,  still  retained,  as  his  letters  testify,  the  live- 
liest interest  respecting  all  the  great  questions  of  the  time; 
one,  lastly,  whose  very  position  as  a  judge,  in  the  way  we  have 
before  explained,  made  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  inform  himself 
thoroughly  in  all  the  bearings  and  workings  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

We  have  hardly  afforded  our  readers  any  specimen  of  Story's 
own  writing  ;  they  will  not  r^ret  our  selecting  for  them  die 
concluding  paragraphs  of  this  treatise : — 

'  The  slightest  attention  to  the  history  of  the  national  Constitution 
must  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind  how  many  difficulties  attended  it» 
formation  and  adoption,  from  real  or  imaginary  differences  of  interest, 
sectional  feelings,  and  local  institutions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create 
a  National  Sovereignty,  and  yet  to  preserve  the  State  Sovereignty, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  assign  definite  boundaries  in  every  case 
to  the  powers  of  each.  The  disturbing  causes,  which  more  than 
once  in  the  Convention  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up  the 
Union,  have  since  immeasurably  increased  in  vigour.  The  very 
inequalities  of  a  Grovernment  confessedly  founded  in  compromise 
were  then  felt  with  a  strong  sensibility;  and  every  new  source  of 
discontent,  whether  accidental  or  permanent,  has  added  to  the  painful 
sense  of  these  inequalities.  The  NortI  mnnot  but  perceive  that  it 
has  yielded  to  the  South  a  superiority  of  representatives,  already 
amounting  to  twenty-five  beyond  its  due  proportion ;  and  the  South 
imagines  that,  with  all  this  preponderance  in  representation,  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union  enjoy  a  more  perfect  protection  of  their 
interests  than  her  own.  The  West  feels  her  growing  pow^  and 
weight  in  the  Union,  and  the  Atlantic  States  begin  to  learn  that  the 
sceptre  must  one  day  depart  from  them.  If,  under  these  circumstances^ 
the  Union  should  once  be  broken  up,  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  Con- 
stitution should  ever  be  formed  embracing  the  whole  territory.  TVe 
shall  be  divided  into  several  nations  or  confederacies,  rivals  in  pow^er 
and  interest,  too  proud  to  brook  injury,  and  too  close  to  make  retalia- 
tion distant  or  ineffectual.  Our  very  animosities  will,  like  those  of 
all  other  kindred  nations,  become  more  deadly  because  our  linea^e^ 
laws,  and  lang^uage  are  the  same.  Let  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and 
Italian  republics  warn  us  of  our  dangers.  The  National  Constitutioii 
is  our  best  and  our  only  security.    United,  we  stands-divided,  we  &11. 

^  If  these  Commentaries  shall  but  inspire  in  the  rising  generatioix  it 
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man  ardeat  lore  of  their  coantrj,  an  unquenchable  thint  for  libertj, 
and  a  prafonnd  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  then 
thej  wUl  have  accomplished  aU  that  their  author  ought  to  desire.  Let 
the  American  youth  never  forget  that  they  possess  a  noble  inheritance, 
bought  by  the  toils  and  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  ancestors,  and 
capable,  if  wisely  improved  and  faithfully  guarded,  of  transmitting  to 
their  latest  posterity  all  the  substantial  blessings  of  life,  the  peaceful 
CDJojment  of  liberty,  property,  religion,  and  independence.  The 
structure  has  been  erected  by  architects  of  consummate  skill  and 
fidelity ;  its  foundations  are  solid,  its  compartments  are  beautify  as 
veil  as  i»eliil,  its  arrangements  are  full  of  wisdom  and  order,  and  its 
defences  are  impregnable  from  wiihoHt.  It  has  been  reared  for  im- 
■oftality,  if  tbe  work  of  men  may  justly  aspire  to  such  a  title.  It  may 
sererthelesa  perish  in  an  hour  by  the  folly,  or  corruption,  or  negli- 
gence of  its  only  keepers,  the  People.  Republics  are  created  by  the 
virtue,  public  spirit,  and  intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They  fidl  when 
the  wise  are  banished  from  the  public  councils  because  they  dare  to  be 
honest,  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded  because  they  flatter  the  people 
io  order  to  betray  them.' 

Labours  sach  as  had  long  been  habitual  with  Story  began  to 
tdl  even  on  his  strong  constitution.  In  November,  1842,  he  had 
a  very  serious  illness,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  attendance 
in  Court  for  the  session  of  that  winter — the  only  occasicm  on 
which  he  was  absent  for  the  thirty-three  years  during  which  he 
held  bis  office ;  he  was  also  compelled  to  intermit  his  lectures  ; 
and  though  be  recovered,  it  became  clear  to  him  that  he  must 
aooo  elect  between  the  two  offices,  for  both  of  which  together 
lus  strength  would  be  insufficient.  He  was  not  slow  in  deciding 
for  ihe  Lecture-room :  the  Bench  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been  to  him ;  all  the  colleagues  with  whom  he  had 
oommenced  his  judicial  course  had  passed  away — among  them 
the  great  Chief  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  entire 
qrmpatby  of  opinions,  public  and  private,  and  on  terms  of 
nratoal  love  and  admiration ;  the  new  race  treated  him  in- 
deed witb  respect  and  regard,  but  they  were  of  a  different 
age;  they  did  not  sympathize  with  him  in  his  constitutional 
opixdoDs;  differences  occurred  more  frequently  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to,  and,  in  numberless  small  particulars,  more 
easily  felt  than  described,  his  situation  in  the  Supreme  Court 
was  less  agreeable  to  him  than  it  had  been.  On  the  death 
of  Marsball  he  had  been  passed  over,  and  not  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Court,  as  he  might  reasonably  think  without  due  con- 
sideration of  his  great  claims  ;  and,  though  he  made  no  complaint, 
not  the  less  it  may  have  operated  on  his  feelings.  On  the  other 
band,  the  duties  of  the  law  school  were  of  undiminished  interest, 
and  ^ey  did  not  involve  the  Icmg  periodical  absences  from  home 
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whkdi  of  late^  in  Ae  Aedmt  of  hedttk  aaol  vigour,  had 
more  and  more  irksome. 

Before  be  resigned,  howerer,  he  determined  to  desr  'the 
docket  of  his  Circuit  G>art,'  that  his  successor  might  enter  on  his 
duties  without  any  arrear.  At  the  beginning  of  September, 
1845,  he  had  heard  all  the  cases,  and  drawn  up  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  in  all  but  one,  which  he  had  nearly  completed.  Bat 
this  involved  very  severe  and  continuous  labour  in  a  very  hot 
season;  he  took  a  slight  cold^  which  was  foUowed  by  more 
alagming  symptoms — and,  the  relief  boai  these  leaving  hint 
mdev  a  hopdbess  general  prostration  of  the  bodily  poweiSy  m 
«  Tery  few  days  he  died.  He  had  anticipated  this  tenounatiai 
^  the  illness :  he  waited  it  with  a  calm  expectation,  was  sop- 
rounded  hj  an  affectionate  wife  and  femily,  and  breathed  his  last 
in  piotts  hope  and  in  peace. 

It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  the  end  of  such  a  man  in  the 
United  States  was  attended  by  demonstrations  of  regret  and 
honour,  public  and  private ;  addresses  and  orations,  processions 
and  meetings,  were  sore  to  be  bestowed  on  his  memory ;  but 
what  his  son  justly  dwells  on  with  movHrnful  pride,  was  ibe  afieo- 
tionate  anxiety  of  friends  and  neighboius  during  his  illness : — 

*  The  alternations  of  his  condition  were  the  engrossing  subjects 
of  interest  in  Canibri(%e  and  Boston,  and  most  touching  instances 
of  the  afiSectioBate  fedings  which  his  kindly  nature  Imd  created 
were  manifested  among  t£e  town^lk.  Many  of  them  thronged  the 
gate,  lingering  round  it,  or  returning  fnm  hour  to  hour,  to  learn  the 
tidings  of  his  health,  and  cautiously  refraiai]^  from  noise.  Tears  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  the  roughest  while  they  asked  of  him.  All  felt  that  th^ 
were  about  to  lose  a  friend,  or,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it  to  me,  tbi^ 
a  part  of  the  sunlight  of  the  town  would  pass  away  with  him.  Every- 
where a  cloud  hung  over  the  village,  business  stoj^>ed  in  the  streets, 
and  even  over  the  busy  stir  of  the  city  his  illness  seemed  to  east  a 
shadow.' — 11.  548. 

Our  sketch  already  covers  more  space  than  we  had  designed 
— but  we  feel  that  it  would  be  very  imperfect  if  we  omitted  some 
account  of  his  personal  habits,  and  some  explanation  how  he  ac- 
complished so  much  ;  it  was,  at  least,  not  by  a  slovenly  discharge 
of  his  duties.     Writing  to  Chancellor  Kent,  he  says — 

^  I  am  sadly  overworked,  and  yet  I  can  scarcely  avoid  it ;  so  im- 
portant, so  pressing,  and  so  intricate  are  the  cases  flowing  constantly 
in  upon  me.  My  health,  however,  is  not  broken  down  by  the  labour, 
although  I  live  in  constant  dread  that  it  may  be.  I  know  not  how 
some  judges  get  over  or  round  their  judicial  duties ;  they  are  either 
much  quicker  and  clearer  and  stronger  than  I  am,  or  they  are  more 
easily  satisfied  by  giving  their  first  off-hand  opinions.  This  I  cannot 
do ;  I  §eek  bound  to  do  my  best,  and  to  examine  and,  as  &r  as  I  may, 
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:  the  fcgniing  of  the  books,  befi>rt  I  Tenture  on  lYJwdgawpli/ 

This  was  in  1844,  when  he  had  already  received  one  warning. 

IBs  son,  liowever,  describes  the  daily  course  of  his  life  at  home| 
and  in  justice  to  ^e  original  part  of  this  work,  from  which  we 
kre  extracted  litde  or  nothing  we  will  give  the  passage : — 

^  Xka  secrets  by  which  he  mm  enabled  to  accomplish  so  wmdk  in  so 
diort  a  space  of  tiaie,  were  systematie  iadustry,  vanation  of  labour,  and 
coBceBtzmtieB  of  Bind.  He  was  never  idle.  He  knew  the  value  of 
tkae  odds  and  eads  of  tine  which  are  so  ofttn  thniwm  away.  Then 
lit  ^wmys  soBietiui^  itady  for  the  waste  tiaoe  to  be  expended  i^mmi. 
He  varied  his  kb— f ;  never  everworkiBg  himself  oa  oom  satijeet^— 
JKisr  ftvaining  his  fiieidties  too  long  in  one  dureetioQ.  *-'  Le  chsnga 
Mat  d'^tade  est  tocuomrs  reiftcheatent  poor  mot,''  said  IVAgiwnncaa  ; 
uA  »  mj  &tkcr  fomnd  il  He  never  saieiwl  himself  to  h^caam 
MM  or  excited  in  his  studies — but  the  moncot  thai  one  employ* 
;  began  to  initate  him  he  abandoned  it  for  aaother  which  should 
ase  dl^ennt  foeulties.  When  he  worked  it  was  with  Us  whole 
OBdy  and  wilh  a  eeocentratnxi  of  all  kis  powers  upon  the  subject  in 
bad.  ListlesBBess  and  half  attention  bring  little  to  pass.  What  was 
vorth  doing  at  all  he  thought  worth  doing  welL 

'  He  arose  at  seven  in  suanner  and  at  half^iast  seven  in  winter— 
aner  earlier.  If  fareakfost  was  not  ready,  ht  went  at  onoe  to  his 
Jiftmy  and  occupied  the  iaterval,  wiielher  it  was  five  minetes  or  fifty, 
n  writing.  When  the  fomily  aanmbled  be  was  called  and  break- 
6iled  with  theak  Afier  bieakfiut  he  sat  in  the  dcawiagHroom  and 
ipeut  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  reading  the  news- 
papers of  the  day.  He  then  returned  to  hda  study,  and  wrote  until 
the  bdl  sounded  for  his  lecture  at  the  law-school.  Afler  lecturing 
far  two  and  sometimes  three  hours  he  returned  to  his  study,  and 
VMied  until  two  o'clock,  when  he  was  called  to  dinner.  To  Ms 
dinner  he  gave  an  hour,  and  then  again  betook  himself  to  his  study, 
wh»e  in  die  winter  time  he  worked  as  long  as  the  dayKght  lasted, 
vdess  calkd  away  by  a  visitor,  on  obliged  to  attend  a  moot-eourt. 
Then  he  came  down  and  joined  the  fiumly — and  work  for  the  day 
uas  over.  Tea  came  in  about  seven  o'eloek,  and  how  lively  and 
gty  was  he  then,  chatting  over  the  most  fiumiliar  topics  of  the  day, 
ix  entering  into  deeper  currents  of  conversation  with  equal  ease! 
An  of  his  law  he  left  up  stairs  in  the  library — he  was  here  the  do- 
meetic  man  in  his  home.  During  the  evening  he  received  his  friends, 
aad  he  was  rarely  without  company,  but  if  alone  he  read  some  new 
pd^tcation  of  the  day— the  reviews,  a  novel,  an  English  newspaper — 
sometimes  corrected  a  proof-sheet,  listened  to  music,  or  talked  with 
As  fomilj,  or  what  was  very  common,  played  a  game  of  backgammon 
witil  nsy  mother.  This  was  the  only  game  of  the  kind  he  liked-— cards 
and  chess  he  never  played.  In  the  sununer  afternoon  he  kft  his 
hbmiy  towards  twilight,  and  might  always  be  seen  by  the  passea^y 
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sitting  with  his  iamily  under  the  portico,  talking,  or  reading  some 
light  pamphlet  or  newspaper,  often  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and 
nmking  the  air  ring  with  his  gay  laugh.  This,  with  the  interval 
occupied  by  tea,  would  last  until  nine  o'clock.  At  about  ten  he  retired 
for  the  night,  never  varying  half  an  hour  from  that  time. 

'  His  diet  was  exceedingly  simple — not  because  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  not  from  asceticism  or  whim,  but  from  necessity. 
Tet  though  debarred  from  them  himself,  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction 
which  others  derived  from  them  with  a  peculiar  gusto. 

'  He  had  great  bodily  activity,  and  the  energy  shown  in  everything  he 
did,  expressed  itself  in  his  motions,  which  were  sudden  and  impulsive. 
He  walked  very  rapidly,  taking  short  quick  steps  and  never  sauntering. 
The  exercise  he  took  was  almost  entirely  incidental  to  his  duties,  and 
consisted  in  driving  to  Boston  to  hold  his  court  or  attend  to  other  bosi- 
ness,  and  in  wallung  to  and  from  the  law  school.  In  the  summer  he 
used  to  drive  about  ^e  surrounding  country  in  the  late  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  to  stroll  for  half  an  hour  in  the  garden.  But  his  real  exercise 
was  in  teUking.  Conversation  was  his  gymnasium :  and  his  eamestneas 
and  volubility  of  speech,  and  vivacious  gesticulation,  afibrded  the  ne- 
cessary stimulant  to  his  system.  Scarcely  anything  more  rouses  the 
internal  organs  to  activity  or  gives  more  movement  to  the  blood  than 
talking  or  singing.  To  talk  was  natural  and  necessary  to  my  fitther ; 
but  he  was  never  more  out  of  his  element  than  when  he  set  forth  to  take 
a  walk  for  exercise,  and  he  used  to  join  in  our  laugh  when  we  jested 
him  upon  it — admitting  that  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  it  seriously. 
Tet  he  never  seemed  to  feel  the  want  of  it ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  constant  activity  of  his  body  and  mind,  and  especially  the  ex- 
citement of  conversation,  stood  him  instead  of  the  exercise  which  is 
necessary  to  taciturn  and  phlegmatic  persons.' — ii.  162. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  an  American  jurist  of  so  much  celebrity, 
an  English  journal  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  his  generous 
admiration  and  ardent  love  of  England — they  break  out  again  and 
again  in  his  correspondence  and  elsewhere ;  as  he  watched  our 
proceedings  both  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  Parliament  with  in- 
tense interest,  so  it  was  among  the  highest  objects  of  his  ambition 
to  have  an  English  reputation  ;  that  his  works  should  be  known 
and  cited  as  authority  by  English  lawyers  was  very  dear  to  him ;  he 
cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  by  letter  with  several  of  the  Eng- 
lish judges  ;  at  one  time  he  had  intended  to  visit  us,  and  was  so 
fully  expected  that  Mr.  Everett  had  announced  his  arrival  for  a 
certain  day :  and  invitations  had  been  sent  for  him  from  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Denman.  His  disappointment  when  com* 
pelled  to  give  up  the  voyage  was  extreme ;  he  was  moved  even  to 
tears  when  he  read  of  the  kindly  and  distinguished  companies  who 
were  prepared  to  greet  him :  *  Would  to  God,'  said  he,  *  that  I 
could  see  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Abbey,  and  the  Houses  of 
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Pu&ment — a  duster  of  recollections  belongs  to  them  almost  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  the  world/     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice 
Cdcndge  he  speaks  of  England  and  America  as  *  the  admirable 
parent  imd  advancing  child ;'  and,  writing  to  Mr.  Everett,  he  says, 
4  look  upon  England  as  the  great  European  support  of  the  cause 
offreegoyemment,and  law,  and  order,  and  well-regulated  liberty/ 
These  are  feelings  pleasant  to  record,  honourable  to  him  who 
entertains  them,  honourable  as  well  as  gratifying  to  those  for 
whose  country  they  are  entertained.     We  are  delighted  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  uncommon ;  nothing  has  appeared  to  us  of  late 
jeus  more  marked  and  unequivocal  than  the  kindly  and  respectful 
ieetiag  which   the   most  distinguished  Americans  visiting   this 
country  express  towards  our  institutions,  our  society,  and  our 
populatioxi ;  it  is  creditable  to  them  that  no  unworthy  jealousy 
restrains  them  from  expressing  this,  and  we  think  we  may  assure 
them  that  reciprocal  feelings   are  spreading  and  strengthening 
among  ourselves.     England  and  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
bestow  lore  and  honour  on  all  that  is  lovely  and  honourable  in 
each  other.     Great  as  they  are,  the  world  is  wide  enough  for 
both ;  where  there  are  so  much  activity  and  enterprise,  such  in- 
timate intercourse,  and  so  many  points  of  contact,  it  cannot  be 
bat  that  questions  will  from  time  to  time  arise  between  them, 
and  there  will  never  be  wantmg  selfish  or  inconsiderate  spirits  to 
Mow  the  flame  and  make  arrangement  less  easy ;  but  wise  govern- 
ments will  surely  find  the  means  of  solving  such  questions  with 
safety  to  the  real  dignity,  advantage  to  the  real  interests  of  their 
people,      in  the  truest  sense,  harmony  between  the  two  is  the 
interest  of  both  ;  it  is  also  the  condition  on  which  depends  the 
due  discharge  of  their  most  honourable  mission.     For  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  common  origin,  the  common 
lai^oage,  the  common  law,  and  the  common  faith  should  bind 
both   tog^her  in  one  common  cause — the  advancement  of  the 
happiness    of   mankind  and   the   development   of  well-ordered 
freedom :    and  here  the  contest  for  precedence  has  this  remark- 
able happiness  attending  it,  that  if  it  be  indeed  pre-eminently 
gloiioas  to  win  the  first  honours  of  the  race,  to  stand  second  is 
iK)t  ingloiions.    Sunt  et  ma  prcemia  victis. 
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Art.  hi. — 1.  BrUUh  Cdoniat  Library — East  India  Campany^s 

Po99esdons,     By  R.  Montgomery  Martin,  F.R.S.     1844. 
i.  History  of  British  India.     By  Charles  Mac  Fariane.     1852. 

3.  Modem  India  and  Us  Government.     "By  George  Campbell, 
Bengal  CivU  Service.     1852. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  Affairs  of  India.    By  The  Friend  of  India. 
L<»id<Mi.     1852. 

WE  are  so  familiar  with  the  connexion  between  Britain  and 
India^  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  wonderful  political 
and  social  phenomenon  which  that  connexion  presents.  Whether 
we  regard  our  Indian  Empire  in  its  origin,  progress,  or  actual  ex- 
tent, there  is  no  analogous  fact  in  the  History  of  the  World.  A 
region  including  —  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  (p.  231)  — 
626,176  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  101,062,916,  has 
been  gradually  acquired  and  administered  by  a  company  of 
English  merchants,  without  imposing  any  charge  on  the  na- 
tional treasury.  Until  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  com- 
mercial functions  of  the  Company  were  suspended  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  costs  had  been  defrayed  from  the  profits  of  the 
India  and  China  trade,  and  from  the  territorial  revenues  of  India  ; 
but  since  1833  the  whole  charge  of  the  connexion  with  l^is 
country  has  been  borne  by  India. 

During  the  period  that  embraces  the  commercial  and  territorial 
advance  of  the  Company,  England  gained  extensive  possessions 
in  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  America,  by  means  of  colonizatioa 
and  conquest,  pursued  and  achieved  through  the  dissect  agency  of 
the  Crown  and  Parliament  What  has  been  the  resuk  ?  Within 
the  years  in  question  she  lost  by  her  own  mismanagement 
provinces  in  North  America  that  now  form  one  of  the  greatest 
States  in  the  civilized  world.  The  maintenance,  if  not  the 
acquisition,  of  those  territories  had  always  been  attended  with 
heavy  charges  on  the  National  Treasury,  and  their  abandonment 
was  preceded  by  a  long  war,  which  has  left  a  permanent  burthen 
on  the  mother-country.  This  chapter  of  her  history,  it  is  true, 
affords  no  other  case  of  such  signal  and  complete  disaster  : — but  aft 
a  whole,  the  upshot  is,  that  our  administration  of  colonial  depen« 
dencies  had,  in  spite  of  many  warnings,  continued  to  exhibit  folly 
and  feebleness  as  its  main  characteristic — until  at  last,  under  the 
severest  pressure  of  alarm,  the  principle  of  self-government  was 
adopted,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  Iv  ational  Treasury 
from  intolerable  charges,  and  yet  avoiding — or  deferring — a  totsd 
breach  with  the  outlying  communities  of  our  own  blood. 

This  comparison  is  no  doubt  favourable  to  the  system  of 
Indian  Government,  home  and  local.     Here  we  find,  even  now, 
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■oacdve  elaiieiito  of  sepaimtioB ;  there  hms  beea  na  tlram  on  the 
bawser  Ihst  keqpft  India  in  che  wake  of  En^aad ;  and,  akhovgh 
the  SanB  and  rigging  of  these  imperial  veasds  be  difiEcrent,  the 
coo^oukl  progreas  has  been  steady  and  anmtemipled. 

The  oonamercdal  monopolj  of  the  Companj  was  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  free  admissioB  of  European  colonists;  lor, 
adranced  as  the  natives  were,  such  colonists  could  only  have 
been  agents  for  impcHtation  and  exportation,  and  the  Company 
Toy  Bfttmally  leserved  the  agencies  to  its  own  servants.  Tha 
pqpalarion  of  India  was  not  composed  of  shepherds  and  liwitui ; 
the  saii  was  assidnoosly  cultivated  in  Ininnte  anbdivisioBs,  and 
tfae  nacdve  aavereigns  derived  their  principal  iwenne,  as  Ihe 
Bdtiah  Gpavemmettt  does  fAill,  from  a  large  share  of  the  prodnoe. 
In  the  nomerons  and  crowded  cities  were  to  be  Soand  bankers  and 
■erchania  possessing  great  capital ;  nor  were  there  wanting 
Mnafactnres  upon  wh«^  that  capital  could  be  advantageondy 
c^^yed,  wbe^r  for  domestic  consumption  or  ibr  exportation. 
The  only  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  agiicaltuxal  wealth 
and  the  commerce  of  India  was,  in  tacty  the  administrative  deoons- 
podtion  of  the  native  governments,  llietie  was,  consequently,  no 
necessity  nor  space  for  colonization;  there  was  indeed  a  large 
opening  for  increased  production  and  for  foreign  trade,  and  had 
India  been  free  from  civil  war  and  under  a  settled  government, 
ibase  was  no  reason  why  the  commercial  intercourse  with  England 
shnnld  not  have  been  as  discomeded  with  territorial  dominion 
m  thit  with  China  has  hitherto  been.  In  process  of  time,  the 
inaecnrity  of  person  and  property  within  the  English  factories  led 
to  the  erection  of  forts,  and  the  defence  of  forts  required  dis- 
ciplined troops :  still  there  was  no  colonization,  for  the  reasons 
against  it  subsisted  in  full  force ;  and  although  the  commerciid 
agmcj  was  gradmdly  merged  in  the  necessity  of  military 
oocopation  and  political  government,  the  number  of  Europeans 
employed  did  not  exhibit  an  increase  at  all  proportionate  to  our 
successive  additions  of  territory.  The  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
and  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah,  successfully  invaded  India, 
bnt  made  no  permanent  settlements.  The  Tartars  and  Afghans, 
en  tbe  contrary,  at  periods  distant  from  each  other,  not  merely 
overran  and  subdned  the  peninsula,  but  established  there  an  em- 
pire almost  coextensive  with  that  now  suli^ect  to  Britain.  In  both 
cases  tbe  intruders  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  overawe  the 
Ifindoos,  and  to  occupy  large  portions  of  the  country,  where  to 
this  day  their  descendants,  of  mixed  races,  constitute  no  incon- 
siderable  part  of  the  population.  In  a  word,  those  Mahomedan 
boats  had  came  with  the  firm  intention  of  remaining : — but  the 
yngt;«hj  strange  to  say,  have  never  entertained  sncfa  a  design. 
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Civil  servants,  military  officers,  merchants,  mechanics,  go  there 
now,  as  they  did  in  the  earliest  days  of  intercourse,  with  die  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  Europe  as  soon  as  their  pecuniary  necessities 
or  requirements  are  satisfied.  Their  number  has  never  reached 
50,000 ;  at  present  it  includes  31,000  soldiers,  exclusive  of  com- 
missioned officers  :  — the  latter,  together  with  civil  servants,  may 
amount  to  7000. 

Many  writers  still  dispute  whether  this  system  of  continiud 
immigration  without  settlement  has,  on  the  whole,  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  security  of  our  empire?  We,  however,  are  not 
among  the  adverse  critics  of  a  system  from  which,  in  the  first 
place,  it  has  arisen  that  the  British  master  caste  has  never  degene* 
rated :  while  another  result  equally  merits  reflection — ^namely,  that 
as  we  have  but  slightly  interfered  with  the  occupation  of  the  soil^ 
the  natives,  undisturbed  upon  the  fields  of  their  fathers,  hare 
been  more  tolerant  of  the  dominion  of  strangers.  Our  rule  has 
already  exceeded  in  duration  that  of  dynasties,  and  yet  the  fluo 
tuating  instrumentality  seems  to  take  from  it  the  character  ol 
permanency,  and  thereby  diminishes  jealousy.  The  people  of 
India  look  at  it  as  the  peasant  at  the  stream : — 

Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnb :  at  Ule 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevum. 

'  The  history  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Britisl 
dominion,  is,  however,  so  generally  known,  that  we  need  not 
enter  more  largely  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  recomi 
mend  to  such  as  lack  information  the  neat  summary  of  events  b) 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  and  the  comprehensive  view  of  statistics  b] 
Mr.  Martin.  From  the  volume  entitled  '  Modem  India  and  it< 
Government,'  for  which  the  public  is  much  indebted  to  Mr 
Campbell  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  we  shall  have  to  mak< 
various  citations  as  we  proceed. 
This  able  writer  says : — 

^  The  year  1720  is  the  date  from  which  the  governments  now  existin| 
in  India  may  be  most  conveniently  traced.  It  was  our  fortune  that  th 
Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  powers  broke  their  forces  against  one  another 
for  when  the  Mahrattas  had  broken  the  Moghuls,  and  the  Afghans  ha^ 
again  broken  the  Mahrattas,  there  was  among  the  natives  of  India  some 
wliat  of  a  balance  rf power.' — p.  113. 

We  should  rather  say  an  absence  of  all  concentrated  power  sm 
regular  government.  But  in  the  same  year,  1720,  as  he  goes  oj 
to  say : — 

<  The  French  also  appeared  in  India — and  a  private  French  compan; 
established  themselves  for  trade  at  stations  near  Madras  and  Calcutt^ 
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For  tnde  they  showed  little  aptitude ;  but  in  politics  they  found  a  field 
Bocfa  more  suited  to  their  geuius ;  and  though  much  more  recently 
established,  and  with  greatly  inferior  resources,  they  first  led  the  way 
m  bnlliant  political  success,  and,  had  their  efforts  been  backed  by  the 
same  resources,  and  by  the  same  support  from  the  mother  country, 
it  stems  highly  probable  that  they  and  not  we  might  have  been  the 
present  masters  of  India.' 

We  believe  that  the  existence  of  our  present  empire  in  India 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  successes  of  Lord  Clive  in  Bengal.  We 
firom  that  period  made  the  productive  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa  the  base  of  our  military  operations,  as  they 
were  the  support  of  our  finances.  We  found  there  a  population 
indastrioas  but  nnwarlike,  and  we  had  to  contend  against  weak, 
debancfaed,  and  at  the  same  time  tyrannical  native  princes.  We 
probably  never  should  have  been  able  to  force  our  way  to 
onpire  either  from  the  South  or  the  West ;  and  it  was  therefore 
from  the  North-Eastem  coast  that  we  directed  our  advance  to  the 
Mahomedan  capital  of  India. 

Our  next  extract  will  indicate  much  of  the  author's  opinions 
and  purposes: — 

^We  have  then  at  last  reached  the  limit,  and  become  supreme  in 
iDdia.  We  have  seen  how  and  with  what  obligations  we  acquired 
oar  present  territory.  We  have  noted  the  origin  of  the  native  States, 
and  may  judge  how  far  they  are  in  the  possession  of  nationalities,  how 
far  th^  have  any  right  better  than  those  who  may  conquer  and  succeed 
then. — It  appears  that  hardly  one  of  the  native  princes  had  so 
ancient  and  Intimate  an  origin  as  ourselves;  that  many  of  them 
were  in  fs^d  establbhed  by  us — and  especially  that  many  of  those 
nominal  princes  who  draw  the  largest  political  stipends  from  our 
treasories  are  not  ancient,  national,  or  rightful  rulers,  but  mere 
creatures  of  our  peculiar  policy.' — Campbelly  pp.  148,  149. 

There  is  truth  in  this  description,  but  the  statements  are  too 
gcaoexal  and  the  conclusions  too  absolute.  No  doubt,  if  we 
assume  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  to  have  been  the  sole  rightful 
smrereign  of  India,  the  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic,  the  Chiefs  of 
Mysore,  the  Nizams  of  the  Deccan,  the  Viziers  of  Oude,  the 
Nabobs  of  Bengal,  and  the  Mahratta  Chiefs  had  no  more  right 
to  independent  sway  than  the  Christian  merchants  who  subdued 
them.  But  we  are  precluded  from  the  absolute  application  of 
this  description  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  throughout  our  progress 
of  conquest  dealt  with  these  usurping  and  rebel  chieftains  as  if 
tiiqr  were  legitimate  rulers  ;  and  while  the  East  India  Company 
was  officially  styled  the  *  slave'  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  that 
'shiTe^  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  cession  of  large  territories 
m  oitire  sovereignty  from  other  imperial  vassals,  who  had  no 
wtlKirity  to  confer  it. 
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We  derive  6«r  title  from  the  swoid,  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
owr  conquering  sword  has  almost  invariablj  been  forced  bora 
the  scabbard  either  by  hostile  intrigues,  or  by  the  positire  aggres- 
sion of  the  native  princes,  who,  on  their  part,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, followed  a  very  natural  course.  They  could  never  shake 
off  the  feeling  that  our  continuance  in  India  as  sovereigns  of  any 
considerable  part  of  it  was  incompatible  with  their  independence ; 
and  no  wonder — for  it  is  indeed  as  inevitable  that  barbarian  states 
must  succumb  in  the  contiguity  of  regular  governments,  as  it  is 
for  hunter-tribes  to  be  gradually  extinguished  by  the  proximity 
of  civilized  and  agricultural  immigrants. 

We  now  come  to  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  publications — a  skilful  and  condensed  argument,  by,  as  we 
understand,  a  gentleman  who  lately  held  the  high  position  of 
Member  of  Council  at  Madras,  against  the  whole  system  of 
our  Indian  administration,  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  a  pro- 
duction, published  at  such  a  moment  by  such  a  person,  must 
attract  many  readers,  and  seems  to  demand  our  best  attention. 

This  '  Friend  of  India,*  in  his  opening  pages,  says  *  it  is  the 
interest^  of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  East,  '  of  all  cldssteSy — 
^  that  establishments  should  he  kept  at  the  maximum ;  that  as  large  a  re- 
venue as  possible  should  be  drawn  from  India ;  that  our  territory  should 
be  extended  to  its  utmost  limits,  in  order  that  the  field  for  the  employment 
of  Europeans  should  be  co-extensively  enlarged.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  native  millions,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  be  administered  with  the  greatest  economy,  that  the  smallest 
amount  of  revenue  should  be  drawn  from  their  pockets,  that  our  terri- 
toiy  should  be  rather  abridged  than  extended,  because  the  extension  of 
territory  is  the  creation  of  a  field  of  employment  and  emolument  fox 
Europeans  at  the  expense  of  the  natives.' — p.  3. 

'  If  India  is  hereafter  to  be  governed  for  her  own  sake,  we  shall 
require  to  make  some  change  in  our  arrangements;  but  if  it  is 
still  to  be  treated  as  no  other  than  a  earease  for  a  certain  number  of 
English  to-  prey  upon,  to  be  considered  as  a  patronage  preserve  fbr  a 
PrMklait  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  twenty-four  East  India  I>iree- 
tors,  thtn  we  need  no  change,  fbr  the  existing  system  is  adnlimbly 
adapted  for  that  object.'* — p.  7- 

If  the  foregoing  aHegattons  were  supported  by  facts^  it  is  not 
wme  change  in  our  airangessents  that  should  be  made,  bnt  an 
entire  change,  if  not  the  abandonment  of  India  altogether  hy 
Great  Britain.     The  system  of  administration  would  not  merdy 

♦  In  M.  Thicn'B  book  on  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  there  is  the  following  pa»- 
Mige: — 'India,  in  fact,  nnder  tb«  •ce^eie  of  England,  it  only  a  conqoett  niin#d  bj 
the  progreM  of  European  industry,  iomI  made  use  of  to  support  some  officers^  souse 
clerks,  and  some  magistrates  belongin>^  to  the  metropolis.  It  will  be,  no  doubt, 
gratifying  to  'The  Friend  of  India  *  to  find  this  agreement  in  opinion  between  hiniself 
and  so  sincere  a  *  Friend  of  England/ 
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k  wkt  it  18  adkd  in  a  lubieqsent  paragraph,  a  <  great 
jln,'  bat  a  monstrooa  wrong,  suffident  lo  co— ign  the  per^ 
pntan  to  eiemal  infamj.  Can  the  atttbox,  with  an  utter  for* 
phiBe»  of  the  deq[)alchai  from  the  Coort  of  Directors  whidi 
k  W  hiattelf  read — which  he  was  bound  oiBciaUy  to  act  upcNt 
•Hod  which  ogoaBed  rtductioa  of  poets  and  aalanei»  and  the 
stndest  ecoooaaj  in  erery  branch  of  the  adnunistratioik — per^ 
ik  k  affinning  that  the  goreming  bodies  at  h<nne  encoorage 
Mrfal  expenditure — indnding  even  the  fireqnent  creation  of 
ittnfyneedless  places — for  the  benefit  of  the  Cooipanj's  servanti^ 
ciiiaiid  military?  As  to  the  actual  scale  of  offic^  emolttments 
B  the  aadMir^s  own  walk,  may  we  Tentore  to  ask  whether  he 
oviden'hiBiself  to  have  been  extravagantly  paid  ? — does  he  feel 
tht  the  competency  which  he  has  acqaised  was  not  well  earned 
^tUrtj  years  of  z^ous  and  laborious  service?  We  will  go  even 
iiABj  and  ask  whether  he  believes  that  the  important  duties 
H^nated  to  him  in  the  highest  offices  of  revenue  administration 
*anU  hare  been  as  well  and  as  upeightly  perlbrmed  by  native 
<tfieeB,  who,  we  readily  admit,  would  have  thought  themselves 
v<U  off  with  mnch  lowtf  salaries  ? 

Hetdlsus— 

'The  SSare  kings  mled  a  mighty  empire.  About  the  year  1300 
^heodeeo  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Deecan,  and  he  and  his  sue- 
QBnr,  Mahommed  Toglak,  appear  to  have  been  emperors  of  all  India, 
^  Hindoo  clue&  of  the  south  being  at  least  tributary.  Their  empire 
*%  gnat  and  prosperous,  and  there  yet  remain  great  publie  woHls  to 
teofy  their  magnificence  and  munificence.' — Uu  p.  14. 

A  simSar  descripiioQ  applies  to  India  under  the  reign  of 
Akbir  and  his  immediate  successors,  that  is,  during  a  period  of 
^  years,  aoaployed  by  them  in  extending  their  role  over  the 
»Wc  of  India.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  should  our  intelligent  native 
objects,  reasoning  from  these  historical  epochs,  deplore  the 
^i^m  of  the  Kitish  territories  ?  Where  objeeticms  to  this 
^^^fmaa  exist,  it  is  not  from  any  fear — far  less  expefience-M)f 
fe^^iyrenunent  or  extravagant  expenditure,  but  beaoase  of  the  in- 
stable substitation  of  European  for  native  ageney  in  many  de- 
^KtBWBts :  it  is  not,  accordingly,  from  the  inhabitants  of  our  old 
^onmons  that  the  murmur  of  discontent  is  heard — the  feel- 
J^Jf  exists  only  among  the  official  class  in  the  new  acquisition. 
"  is  quite  true  that,  as  extension  of  empire  has  been  the  con- 
tinence of  success  in  war,  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in 
oe  first  instance ;  but,  as  the  territory  acquired  has  brought 
2^  increases  of  revenue,  no  augmented  burthen  has  really 
f'^  upon  our  earlier  possessions ;  the  public  debt  has  been 
^'^'^^^ftKd,  but  so  have  the  fumis  for  the  payment  of  it. 
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The  author  indignantly  demands  (p.  7), '  Shall  we  then  con- 
tinue to  l^slate  sordidly  and  hypocritically  for  class  and  caste 
objects,  or  shall  we  begin  to  l^islate  for  humane  and  national 
objects  ?  '  Parliament,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  continue  to  legis- 
late for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  rule,  which  implies  a  se- 
dulous anxiety  for  the  security  of  life  and  property  among  100 
millions  of  British  subjects,  and  every  possible  exertion  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  furnished  by  a  fertile  soil  to  an  in- 
dustrious population.  But — however  *The  Friend  of  India' 
may  vituperate  our  bigotry  —  we  make  bold  to  add  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  retain  India  without  what  he  calls  caste  legis- 
lation by  a  British  Parliament.  The  English  are  the  master  caste 
in  India,  and  we  cannot  weaken  this  position  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  losing  it  altogether.  The  Home  Administration  of 
our  Indian  empire,  in  whatever  hands  it  may  be  placed — 
whether  divided,  as  at  present,  between  two  executive  bodies, 
or  confined  to  one — must  be  exclusively  European;  even  the 
^  Friend '  indeed  does  not  propose  that  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Court  of  Directors  should  have  a  large  infusion  of  Asiatic 
blood«  With  respect  to  his  recommendation  of  a  much  more 
extensive  employment  of  natives  in  the  civil  administration  of 
our  Eastern  dominion  itself,  we  may  observe  that  even  at  pre- 
sent, according  to  what  seems  a  fair  calculation,  97  per  cent,  of 
the  business  is  done  by  them,  leaving  3  per  cent,  to  European 
agency.  We  should,  however,  feel  more  distrust  than  we  actually 
do  in  differing  from  such  great  authorities  as  the  ^  Friend '  quotes 
in  support  of  his  view  on  this  subject,  were  we  not  convinced 
that  their  arguments,  if  admitted,  must  lead  directly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  except  in  a 
very  few  high  offices,  should  be  given  up  to  the  natives :  a  con- 
clusion as  much  opposed,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian 
people,  to  good  government  as  to  British  supremacy. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro,  it  seems,  has  written  thus : — 

^  It  certainly  would  be  more  desirable  that  we  should  be  expelled 
from  the  country  altogether  than  that  the  result  of  our  system  of 
government  should  be  such  an  abasement  of  a  whole  people.  If  we 
make  a  summary  comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  have  occurred  to  the  natives  from  our  government,  the  result,  I 
fear,  will  hardly  be  as  much  in  its  favour  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
They  are  more  secure  from  the  calamities  both  of  foreign  war  and 
internal  commotions ;  their  persons  and  property  are  more  secure  from 
violence ;  they  cannot  be  wantonly  punished,  or  their  property  seized, 
by  persons  in  power ;  and  their  taxation  is  on  the  whole  lighter.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  share  in  making  laws  for  tliemselves, 
little  in  administering  them,  except  in  very  subordinate  offices ;  they 
can  rise  to  no  high  station,  civil  or  military:  they  are  everywhere 
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ngardcd  as  an  inferior  race,  and  often  rather  as  vassals  or  servants 
tbtt  as  the  ancient  owners  and  masters  of  the  country.' 

Wt  willinglj  accept  the  description  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mnmo  of  the  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  the  people  of 
India  from  our  government,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  readers 
win  think  with  us  that  in  them  are  comprised  the  most  essential 
objects  of  all  government.  Under  the  old  princes  the  people  had 
no  share  in  making  laws  for  themselves  :  our  native  subjects  have 
not,  therefore,  been  losers  in  that  respect ;  and  as  the  laws  are, 
bj  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  own  admission,  better  administered  by 
08  than  they  were  before,  the  people  at  large  have  no  reason  to 
Wfretthe  change  of  agency.  The  native  sovereigns  were  eer- 
ily the  ancient  masters  and  considered  themselves  the  owners 
of  the  country,  but  we  do  not  really  see  by  what  process,  short  of 
\am^  India  altogether,  we  can  replace  them  in  that  paramount 
situation.  Although  the  actual  Government  is  unavoidably  abso- 
lute m  its  form,  the  great  interests  of  society  are  guarded  by  laws 
that  are  regularly  and  impartially  administered  ;  there  is  neither 
tjmmj  nor  caprice,  for  the  spirit  of  British  justice  has  passed 
orer  the  waters,  and  is  scarcely  less  prevailing  at  Calcutta  than 
in  London. 

Wd  Metcalfe  is  also  quoted  ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  said — 

/Hen  who,  under  a  native  government,  would  have  held  the  first 
^Hes  of  the  State — who,  but  for  us,  might  have  been  governors  of 
pnmoces, — are  regarded  as  menial  servants,  are  often  no  better  paid, 
aad  scarcely  permitted  to  sit  in  our  presence.' 

The  venerated  person  here  appealed  to  can  hardly  on  this  point 
^  accepted  for  a  sufficient  witness  as  regards  the  present  practice : 
»e  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  civil  or  military  officer 
^d  DOW  treat  a  native  of  high  rank  and  ancient  family  as  a 
^^^l  servant,  but  would  naturally,  were  it  only  with  a  view  to 
ti  own  interest,  follow  the  example  given  by  the  English  re- 
P««entatives  of  sovereign  power  in  their  behaviour  to  native 
Boblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  passages  adduced  by  *  The  Friend 
<rf  India,'  from  Munro,  Metcalfe,  and  Elphinstone,  reflect  the 
AiTalrous  generosity  of  the  writers,  who,  brought  into  official  and 
*aal  intercourse  with  the  immediate  representatives  of  houses 
'ttently  powerful,  were  disposed  to  feel  that  the  superior  stations 
^^  they  themselves  held  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  usurpa* 
^;  and  thus  the  exigencies  of  a  changed  policy  and  of  altered 
^'^^wnstances  were  overlooked  in  sympathy  for  reverse  of  fortune. 
^  we  remain  assured  that  all  these  enlightened  administrators 
^onld,  in  practice,  on  any  occasion  when  an  European  officer, 
^  or  military,  was  conversant  with  the  language  in  which  im- 
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portant  business  was  to  be  transacted,  have  preferred  him  to  any 
native  as  the  depositary  of  confidence  ;  nor  would  this  preference 
have  depended  merely  upon  comparative  probity,  but  upon  the 
conviction  of  superior  fitness. 

Has  history  preserved  the  names  of  any  eminent  and  virtuous 
native  statesmen,  in  the  service  of  the  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  of  the 
Camatic,  and  of  the  Soobahdars  of  the  Deccan,  when  we  first 
came  into  contact  with  them  ?  Had  the  chiefs  or  their  ministers 
so  acted  as  to  acquire  the  affections  of  the  people  ?  Were  their 
cazees,  pundits,  and  officers  of  revenue  more  efficient  and  honest 
than  the  well-educated  English  gentlemen  by  whom  the  laws  are 
now  administered  and  the  revenues  collected  ?  On  the  contrary, 
was  not  the  whole  internal  government,  from  the  prince  to  the 
lowest  public  servant,  stained  with  corruption,  oppression,  and 
profligacy  ? 

The  late  Runjeet  Singh,  the  old  Lion  of  Lahore,  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  native  prince.  He  governed  his  dominions 
with  energy  and  vigilance,  and  there  was  ample  scope  under  his 
sceptre  for  the  display  of  those  great  talents  for  administration 
that  are  attributed  to  the  natives  of  India  while  as  yet  undebased 
by  habitual  subordination  to  Europeans.  Let  us  consider,  for 
one  example,  Dhyan  Singh,  Prime  Minister  to  the  Maha-rajah. 
On  the  accession  of  Khurruck  Singh  to  the  throne  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office,  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  die  Sikh 
statesman?  *The  dismissed  Vizier  lost  his  habitual  modera- 
tion ;  he  entered  the  Durbar,  and  slew  the  new  Prime  Mini- 
ster before  his  master's  eyes;  the  treasurer  and  some  others 
shared  the  same  fate.'  {Mac  JFariane,  p.  581.)  Dhyan  Singh  fell 
afterwards  by  the  hands  of  the  mutinous  soldiery.  Is  this  the 
description  of  man  that  would  hacve  been  deserving  of  high  offioe 
under  a  civilized  government  ?  A  Member  of  Council  of  that 
temperament  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  useful  and  agreeable 
colleague  for  an  English  Govemor-Gaieral  1  Such  of  our  readers 
as  are  the  least  conversant  even  with  the  most  recoil  events  ia 
India  will  be  aware  that  we  might  multiply  illustrations  of  the 
same  stamp,  usque  ad  nauseam.  We  utterly  deny  the  debasement 
of  the  natives  under  the  British  Government  That  under  our 
power  and  influence  tiiey  have  already  been  both  morally  and 
intellectually  improved  is  our  firm  belief — though  we  do  not 
believp  that,  putting  aside  imperative  considerations  of  policje, 
they  are  as  yet  fit  for  the  higher  offices  of  adnunistration* 

As  regards  the  departments  with  which  another  of  our  authmrs 
must  be  best  acquainted,  let  us  request  attention  to  the  following 
passage: — 

^  It  is,  I  think,  a  remarkable  distiDctikm  b^ween  the  maimers  of  the 
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Md^es  jutd  CMUB,  and  one  wliich  affacte  our  dealingi  with  Uiem,  that 
there  does  not  exist  that  difiereace  between  the  higher  and  lower 
cksKs,  the  distinctioo,  in  ^t,  of  a  gentleman.  The  lower  class  are  to 
die  fall  as  good  and  as  intelligent  as  with  us ;  indeed,  they  are  much 
more  Teraed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  plead  their  causes  better,  make  more 
lDitelI%ent  witnesses,  and  have  manj  virtues  :  but  these  good  qualities 
Be  not  hi  the  same  proportion  in  tbe  higher  classes ;  they  cannot  bear 
pM^perity ;  H  eawes  them  to  degvoerate,  especially  if  born  to  greatnefls. 
Tbe  «b1  J  cflfeieat  dmo,  with  of  course  a  few  exceptions,  are  th«se  who 
hare  TiMB  ta  graataoH.  The  Iswetc  of  the  people,  if  fate  raised  him  to 
he  aa  fiasperory  malLes  himself  at  home  in  his  sew  sititfitjoa,  mad 
shows  an  aptitude  of  manaer  and  conduct  uaiuiown  to  Europeans  siaii- 
kdy  situated.  Bat  iiis  son  is  altogether  degenerate ;  henoe  the  impoa- 
sibility  of  adaptiag  to  anything  useful  most  of  the  higher  dasses  found 
by  us,  and  for  all  fresh  requirements  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  fresh 
6as&:—Campbellj  p.  63. 

We  baffle  already  stated  tbe  coDunoo  calctdation,  that  97  per 
ecBt.  af  the  civil  bosiaeBa  it  actually  transacted  by  natives :  we 
■nst  add  our  oonTictkai  that,  if  this  be  the  caae,  the  indiyiduab 
m  eniq>Ioyed  belong,  with  £ew  exceptions,  to  a  dass  that  has 
gpown  usp  «ader  English  snperintendence  and  instmctian. 

Our  GerennMSt,  as  locally  administeied  in  India,  has  gm- 
Inally  raised  the  standard  of  qualification  amongst  the  European 
yaUac  senrai^s.  The  knowledge  of  the  vemacular  languagea 
hM  seodered  them,  as  a  body,  independent  of  native  assistance 
in  the  dnty  of  «iperinlendenoe,  while  weH-dinected  vigilance  has 
ftfrifrd  the  natives  holding  subordinate  posts  in  their  tendencies 
^cormptioa  and  oppression.  The  lower  courts  of  jastice  nay 
he  safely  intrusted  to  the  Presidency  of  native  judges  as  long 
as  an  immediate  appeal  can  be  made,  and  an  imnvediate  inquiai- 
lian  iBto  oomplaials  of  wrong  inflicted  can  be  obtained  fbom  an 
£un>peaii  gentleman — but  no  longer ;  nor  is  strict  superintend- 
ence leas  indispeaBaUe  in  the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  to  be  collected 
chiefly  in  many  parts  from  cultivak>rs  who  possess  li^le  capital 
b^Fond  their  <»ttle  and  implements,  and  often  require  abatements 
to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  To  satisfy  such  exi^^encies 
j^eaC  discretion  must  be  allowed  to  those  with  whom  the  final  de- 
We  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  descrip- 
by  Mc  Campbell  in  his  sixth  chapter  of  the  duties 
hj  the  -civil  servants  in  the  judicial  aond  revenue  de- 
frartmnttf^  and  we  think  most  who  do  study  it  will  come  to  the 
cmdLoaion  that  the  European  gentlemen  so  employed,  instead  of 
hoa%  Bumereus  heyond  just  demands,  are  too  fear  ba  the  weight 
asMl  variety  c^  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them. 

The  *  Friend  of  India,'  while  he  extols  tbe  Mahomedan  emperors 
Isr  the  confidence  reposed  by  them  in  their  Hindoo  sul^ts  as 
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goTemoTS  of  provinces  and  commanders  of  armies,  does  not 
push  his  recommendation  of  their  practice  as  respects  the  latter 
class  of  trust.  Military  command,  be  well  knows,  must  be  re- 
served to  European  skill  and  energy,  and  he  is  even  compelled  to 
admit  that  we  could  not  exclusively  rely  upon  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  an  Asiatic  soldiery.  Perhaps,  indeed,  no  man  who 
has  spent  half  of  thirty  years  in  India  would  venture  to  dispute 
these  points.  In  war  the  native  troops  must  be  led  by  the  ex- 
ample of  English  gentlemen,  and  in  peace  they  must  be  held  in 
obedience  by  the  presence  and  undoubted  devotion  of  English 
battalions.  The  Mahomedan  soldiery  did  not  hesitate  to  obey 
a  Hindoo  general ;  they  were  both  children  of  the  same  soil,  and 
did  not  differ  essentially  in  physical  or  moral  qualities ;  but 
no  European  would  submit  to  the  command  of  an  Indian,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  found  impossible  to  give  native  commissioned 
officers  authority  over  English  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  In  the  early  times  the  number  of  European  officers 
in  native  regiments  was  much  smaller  than  at  present,  and  yet 
^ood  service  was  rendered  by  them.  But,  nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  no  military  authority  who  would  recommend  that 
the  increased  proportion  of  our  own  countrymen  now  attached  to 
«very  corps  should  be  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  all  such 
authorities  are  well  aware  that  great  inconvenience  has  been  felt 
on  service  in  the  field,  and  even  during  peace,  from  the  paucity 
of  European  officers.  Our  native  army  has  necessarily  increased 
with  the  extension  of  our  dominions ;  and  as  we  have  strode  aa 
towards  tminterrupted  territorial  empire,  a  cautious  and  long- 
sighted policy  has  dictated  the  augmentation  of  European  sup»^ 
intendence  in  the  native  regiments  ;  and  we  believe  that  in 
accordance  with  the  same  policy  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  European  regiments  also. — Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  no  great  change  can  be  made  in  the  system  of  the 
native  army  without  danger  to  discipline,  and  admitting  at  the 
same  time  that  our  empire  there  mainly  depends  upon  the  good 
feeling  and  steadiness  of  that  army,  we  wUl  ask  those  who  re- 
commend that  the  highest  civil  offices  should  be  open  to  natives, 
whether  it  is  likely  that  our  native  soldiers,  seeing  their  fellow- 
countrymen  raised  in  one  career,  would  continue  to  acquiesce  in 
their  own  exclusion  from  all  the  higher  professional  functions  ? 
Is  the  soldier  to  be  the  Helot  and  the  penman  the  Citizea? 
Under  the  present  system  the  command  in  both  branches  of  the 
service  rests  with  the  master  caste,  the  sojourning  European; 
and  the  various  Asiatic  castes  will  be  satisfied  with  their  can- 
dition  until  they  are  stimulated  into  a  conflict,  first  for  equality, 
and  next  for  superiority  in  military  as  well  as  civil  position,  by 
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the  dedamatoTj  statements  of  possibly  sincere,  but,  at  all  events, 
of  irresponsible  philanthropy. 

The  ^  Fiiend  of  India'  complains  grievously  that  clause  87  in  the 
Act  of  1833  has  remained  a  dead  letter.     It  declared 

^  That  no  native  of  the  said  territories,  nor  any  natural-bom  subject 
of  her  Majesty  resident  therein,  shall,  by  reason  only  of  his  religion, 
pbee  of  foirUi,  descent,  colour,  or  any  of  them,  be  disabled  from  hold* 
iog  sny  place,  office,  or  employment,  under  the  said  company.' — 

Bat  whatever  the  *  Friend'  may  think,  we  have  no  sort  of  belief 
that  the  framers  of  this  clause  intended  to  alter  materially  the 
existing  system  of  nomination  from  England  to  the  civil  service; 
in  feet,  a  directly  contrary  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
enactments  respecting  the  number  of  persons  to  be  nominated  to 
that  service,  and  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Haileybury. 
The  sole  real  object  of  the  clause  was  to  give  the  local  governments 
a  greater  latitude  in  the  choice  of  their  humbler  instruments — 
taking  away,  pro  tanto^  the  exclusive  eligibility  of  the  covenanted 
servants  of  the  Company.  It  would,  in  practice,  be  scarcely 
less  difficult  to  mix  Europeans  and  natives  on  an  equal  footing 
m  ^  civil  than  in  the  military  service.  The  former  would  feel 
d^;Taded  even  more  than  the  latter  would  feel  elevated.  If  the 
employment  of  the  natives  in  civil  offices  is  to  be  extended,  it 
can  oidy  be  as  colleagues  to  functionaries  of  the  master-caste. 
In  Comts  of  Appeal  and  at  Boards  of  Revenue  their  local  know- 
ledge might  be  useful,  while  the  effects  of  prejudice  and  risks 
of  corruption  might,  perhaps,  be  nullified  by  the  presence  of 
English  colleagues.  We  have,  however,  already  stated  our  general 
ol^ectioDS  to  any  serious  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  adminis- 
trative authority,  and  we  will  not,  therefore,  stop  to  discuss  the 
details  of  any  measure  directed  to  that  purpose. 

Of  late  years  public  opinion  in  England  has,  on  one  important 
point  of  Indian  administration,  undergone  a  very  great  change. 
We  allude  to  the  relations  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Native  States.  Few  are  now  found  to  raise  their  voices 
in  finvour  of  the  treaty-rights  of  those  native  princes  who  stand  to 
us  in  the  relation  of  allies :  a  sweeping  charge  of  mismanage- 
acnt  is  preferred  against  them : — we  are,  it  is  said,  responsible  for 
the  wel&re  of  all  India,  and,  as  the  paramount  State,  should  on 
no  account  allow  any  of  her  population  to  be  oppressed  by  rulers 
whose  existence  depends  on  our  protection. 

We  fear  but  few  of  our  readers  would  accompany  us  through 
a  foil  examination  of  the  system  of  subsidiary  alliances  esta- 
blidied  by  Lord  Wellesley:  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
expressing  our  belief  that,  if  it  had  been  administered  in  its 
ordinal  spirit,  the  allied  princes  might  have  continued  to  govern 
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at  home  as  wdl  as  the j  had  done  beCtarey  althoagfa  their  exleuui 

relations  would  have  been  under  ooutit)!;  but  the  fwrt  is,  that 
there  has  been  at  thnes  too  madi  intexfereoce  with  the  internal 
afisdrs  of  svch  States,  and  on  other  oocssions  too  Httle.  Too 
much  has  dep^Mled  on  the  personal  chaiacter  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent at  the  native  Court.  Lord  Wellesky  intended  that  officor 
to  have  been  the  amicus  curies  of  the  Prince,  and  not  the  IVo- 
consul  of  the  Province ;  but,  besides  other  obvious  temptatioaB, 
the  part  of  Proconsul  was  much  the  easiest  to  play. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  absence  of  all 
relations  with  foreign  powers  took  away  one  great  legitimate 
interest  from  the  functions  of  sovereignty ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  security  afforded  by  British  protection  from  the  oonse- 
quences  of  internal  revolt  may  have  increased  that  indiffierenoe  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  which  is  a  very  general  defect  with 
Asiatic  rulers ;  but  we  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  add  the 
confession,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  little  hesitation  abant 
straining  the  language  of  the  subsidiary  treaties  to  our  own  ^ndc 
As  we  have  already  said,  die  extremity  of  war  has  ^fenesallj 
been  forced  upon  us  by  the  perfidy  and  folly  of  native  pnaces, 
and  in  annexing  portions  of  their  dominions  we  have  cmly  -exer- 
cised the  just  rights  of  the  victor ;  but  treaties  concluded  with 
them  ought  to  have  been  interpreted  in  their  favour,  and  not 
litigiously  used  as  titles  for  confiscation  or  further  encroachment. 
One  remarkable  case  is  the  assumption  of  the  Mysore  terrikMTjr 
upon  the  ilimsy  pretext  that  a  defective  revenue-ad  ministiaticm 
had  endangered  the  regularity  of  the  annual  payments  due  to  the 
British  Government.  The  same  fate  probably  awaits  the  King  of 
Oude  and  the  Nizam,  and  we  regret  to  think  that  neither  of  these 
princes,  with  whom  we  have  concluded  treaties  in  their  capacity 
of  indc^ndent  sovereigns,  would,  if  hardly  used,  find  any  effec- 
tive sympathy  in  Parliament  The  deposition  of  the  young 
Ib^ah  of  Lahore,  a  minor,  the  ward  of  the  British  Government, 
and  not  even  suspected  of  any  act  of  disaffection  towards  it,  has 
been  justified  upon  the  plea  of  political  necessity.  We  are  in- 
clined not  only  to  question  very  much  the  alleged  necessity  in 
that  case,  but,  in  general,  to  reject  the  policy  of  deposing  the 
native  princes.  Their  existence  as  the  administrators  of  their 
remaining  territories  does  not  endanger  our  supremacy ;  oa  the 
contrary,  by  presenting  the  tranquil  prosperity  of  our  provinces 
in  contrast  with  the  daily  experience  of  those  under  native  lule, 
the  attachment  of  our  subjects  is  confirmed,  and  a  certain  feeling 
of  pride  from  belonging  to  a  ^eat  and  well-governed  atate  is 
^generated  in  their  minds.  We  have  to  add  another  not  perhaps 
unimportant  consideration.     The  condition  of  our  aepqy  is,  as 

to 
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to  paj  and  personal  treatmeBty  greatly  Buperior  to  what  it  would 
be  in  the  army  of  any  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  prince,  and,  more- 
orer,  he  certainly  does  look  down  upon  all  other  military  service 
— hecaose  such  could  only  be  found  among  the  vanquished, 
while  the  banner  over  his  own  head  is  that  of  the  conqueroc 
Good  pay  and  the  esprit  de  corps  are  the  surest  guarantees  for 
military  fidelity ;  the  first  might  be  kept  up — but  could  we  answer 
i»  the  continuance  of  the  other  influence  where  there  were  ne 
lioqps  of  native  powers  to  form  a  standard  of  comparison  ? 

Many  doabt — and  we  confess  to  be  of  that  number — ^whether 
Ae  extension  of  our  direct  dominion  beyond  the  Sutlege  has 
added  to  our  security.  We  have  now  in  immediate  contact  with 
•sr  finnitier  the  Afghans,  a  warlike,  marauding,  and  treacherous 
laoe,  backed  by  populations  of  a  similar  character,  with  whom 
ve  can  maintain  no  lasting  reladoas  of  amity.  Judging  from 
die  coarse  of  recent  events,  and  from  the  policy  as  much  sug- 
gested iroBo.  home  as  conceived  in  India,  we  apprehend  future 
van  and  further  extension  of  territory ;  but  sure  we  are,  that  if  we 
are  to  engage  in  regular  war,  directed  to  the  destruction  of  all 
semi-baiiwrous  states  on  our  frontier  that  give  us  just  cause  for 
anning  against  them,  we  can  never  be  at  peace;  even  an  em- 
iwc  extendiag  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ozus  would  not  secure  it. 
We  xnoat  protect  our  own  subjects  and  chastise  plunderers,  whe- 
ther they  appear  in  bands  or  armies,  but  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied 
vith  driving  them  back  within  their  proper  bounds,  and  not  ad- 
vanoe  our  own. 

The  two  ululating  statutes  of  1813  and  1833,  by  taking  away 
ike  ooBimercial  privil^;es  of  the  Company  and  restricting  that 
body  to  the  territcurial  government  of  India,  have  given  all  re- 
qsisite  facilities  for  the  employment  of  British  capitsd  luid  ia- 
dnstzy  in  deveLopmg  the  productive  resources  of  the  country ; 
sad  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  well^administered,  though  absolute, 
Goremment  existing  there  presents  an  obstacle.  There  is  indeed 
BO  Legislative  Assembly  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay  to 
vote  the  annual  taxes  and  to  control  the  Executive ;  but  the  local 
authorities  are  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  no 
^mmg  can  be  inflicted  that  is  beyond  the  ready  means  of  redress. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  the  condition  <i£ 
hoae-hara  British  subjects,  not  in  the  civil  and  military  service 
of  the  Company,  requires  any  further  legislative  enactment. 

The  39th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1833  declares— 

'That  the  superintendence,  direction,  and  control  of  the  whole  dvfl 
and  Biilitary  govennwat  of  all  the  said  territories  and  revenues  in 
"  L  ^all  be  aad  is  hereby  vestod  in  a  Goreraor^General  and  CkMm- 
,  Is  be  styled  ike  Oovem^'Gemrai  ef  India  m  CmtncdJ 
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The  Governor-General's  Council  consists  of  four  ordinary 
members  •  three  taken  from  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
a  fourth  from  the  legal  profession  in  England,  who,  however,  is 
only  summoned  to  attend  on  deliberations  for  making  laws  and 
regulations.  The  Commander-in-chief  in  India,  or  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  alone,  is  ex  officio  an  extraordinary  member 
of  Council.  It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that 
these  great  powers  should  be  exercised  by  the  Governor-General 
sitting  in  Council^  and  assisted  by  the  members  of  that  Council. 
The  authority  given  by  the  49th  clause  to  the  Governor-General 
to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  opposition  to  the  Council, 
and  the  further  licence  given  him  by  the  70th  clause  to  visit 
any  part  of  India  imaccompanied  by  any  member  of  Council, 
when  such  visit  should  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Governor^ 
General  in  Council,  were  legalized  exceptions  to  the  general 
practice ;  but,  of  late  years,  the  absence  of  the  Governor- 
General  from  the  capital  and  from  the  Council-board  has  been 
more  usual  than  his  presence  there:  and  thus  the  only  Coun- 
cillors actually  near  him  have  been  the  Secretaries  to  Govern- 
ment, irresponsible  for  their  counsel,  and  too  subordinate  in 
office  to  give  eflfect  to  or  to  record  any  difference  of  opinion  cm 
their  parts.  The  excuse — we  will  not  employ  the  invidious  term 
pretext — has  been,  within  the  last  few  years,  the  Afghan,  M ah- 
ratta,  and  Sikh  wars ;  but  the  practice  had  begun  to  prevail 
during  peace;  for  the  European  climate  of  Simla  is  indeed 
a  powerful  attraction,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  too  much 
to  expect  either  that  Governor-Generals,  especially  if  married 
men,  should  resist  it  firmly,  or  that  Members  of  Council,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  should  refuse  their  consent  to  the  health- 
fraught  retreats  of  their  noble  presidents.  The  visits  of  those 
personages  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  when  the  journeys  are 
by  land,  bring  no  trifling  charge  upon  the  treasury;  and  i^e 
believe  that  the  necessity  for  such  expeditions  must  be  of  very- 
rare  occurrence  :  indeed,  we  might  almost  say  that  the  only  real 
exigency  is  when  the  offices  of  Governor-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief are  united  in  the  same  person.  An  appear* 
ance  of  the  direct  representative  of  the  Crown  at  one  of  the  minor 
presidencies  may  indeed  again,  as  before,  be  found  useful ;  but 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  this  plea  will  be  hastily  made 
use  of. 

One  instance  will  indeed  recur  to  every  memory,  when  the 
Govemor-General*s  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government  ivas 
of  incalculable  advantage;  but  Lord  Hardinge's  services  on  the 
great  days  of  Moodkee,  Feerozeshah,  and  Sobraon  were  those 
of  an  accomplished  general,  and  not  of  the  head  of  the  Supreme 

Government 
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Goremment  of  India.  We  admire  the  chivalrous  spirit  that 
canied  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor;  but 
the  noble  Elarl  might  have  setded  the  future  relations  of  Gwalior 
to  the  British  Government  from  his  council-chamber  at  Calcutta 
quite  as  well  as  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Wellesley  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
capital  during  his  eventful  administration — distinguished  as  it 
was  for  the  triumphant  conduct  of  wars  that  involved  the  very 
existence  of  our  Indian  empire. 

Mr.  Campbell,  writing  with  the  reserve  that  belongs  to  a 
mranber  of  the  civil  service,  tells  us  : — 

^  An  recent  Govemors-General  have  been  more  away  from  than  with 
Aelr  Councils,  because  all  the  roost  important  transactions  have  for  a 
long  time  been  those  of  Northern  India,  very  fiir  removed  from  Calcutta, 
and  the  cUmaie  of  the  northern  hills  is  much  more  fitvourable  to 
Eozopean  life,  energy,  and  efficiency  than  that  of  the  plains  of  Bengal* 
The  Governor-General,  therefore,  marches  about  (wherever  he  is  most 
needed)  in  the  cold  weather,  and  spends  the  hot  season  at  Simlah,  in 
the  Himalaya.  About  seven  out  of  the  last  ten  years  have  been  thus 
spent,  and  the  remaining  three  p.t  Calcutta.  From  this  frequent  separa- 
tioa,  the  Grovemor-General  becomes  practically  the  whole  executive 
Government,  and  the  Council  but  his  legislative  advisers  and  assistants 
in  matters  of  detaiL' — p.  218. 

Assuming  this  description  to  be  correct,  38,400/.,  the  amount 
of  salaries  paid  to  the  ordinary  members  of  Council,  must  be  con- 
sdered  a  very  extravagant  expenditure  for  such  partial  assistance 
as  they  have  of  late  given  in  the  business  of  Government;  but  let 
the  blame  rest  on  the  right  shoulders — the  vast  powers  delegated 
by  the  Crown  and  Parliament  to  the  Govemor«General  are 
intrusted  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council^  and  not  to  a  per- 
ambulating Viceroy.  In  our  humble  opinion,  in  short,  the  ex- 
isting practice  is  a  great  abuse,  and  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to 
without  delay. 

In  various  respects,  no  doubt,  the  extension  of  our  territories 
towards  the  north  may  have  rendered  Calcutta  an  inconvenient 
jdace  for  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  one  of  the 
old  residencies  of  the  Moghul  empire,  Delhi  or  Agra,  might  be 
cmsidered  preferable ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  objec- 
tions, financial  and  political,  to  a  removal  from  Calcutta ;  and  as 
the  absence  of  the  Governor-General  ought  to  be  a  very  rare 
occnrrenoe,  that  of  itself  does  not  present  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  change  of  capital.  At  all  events,  if  the  Governor-General 
more  to  the  far  north,  let  some  members  of  the  Supreme  Council 
accompany  him;  the  additional  expense,  as  those  high  func- 
tionaries 
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tionaries  have  ik>  staff  attached  to  them  and  would  require  only 
their  personal  servants,  must  be  trifling,  and  would  be  ampty 
compensated  by  the  ftilfilment  of  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
Whether  is  it  of  most  expediency  that  great  questions,  iuYolvii^ 
the  commencement  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  should  be 
determined  with  the  assistance  of  responsible  counsellors — gen- 
tlemen meant  and  chosen  to  be  the  regular  assessors  of  the  Ciril 
€Jhief  of  British  India — or  that  thej  should  only  be  employed 
on  the  internal  administration  of  the  southern  prorinces  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  where  all  is  order  and  prosperity  ? 

We  cannot  see  that  any  advantage  arises  from  confining  the 
functions  of  the  legal  member  of  tl^  Supneme  Council  to  ques- 
tions o£  legisladon* — for^  anauming  that  a  proper  selection  for  the 
offioe  be  made  by  tl»  home  autiiorities  isoai  the  legal  professioit, 
&ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salary  is  such  as  to  procure  men 
fuUy  qualified  to  act,  not  cmly  as  lawyers,  but  as  gener^y 
efficient  members  of  the  Indian  Cabinet. 

A  Law  Commission  was  created  by  the  53rd  clause  of  the  Act 
of  1833.  At  the  head  of  it  was  placed  the  then  newly  appointed 
legal  Member  of  Council,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  there  was  there- 
fore every  ground  for  expecting  that  within  a  few  years  codes  of 
law,  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial,  for  British  India,  would  be 
ably  compiled.  It  is  however  the  melancholy  fact  that  this  task 
remains  unexecuted.  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  account  for  the 
faohire.  The  work  was  not  one  demanding  any  very  strenuons 
exertion  of  great  faculties.  The  grand  desideratum  was  the 
authoritative  announcement  of  such  a  body  of  laws  as  might  he 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  our  Indian  territory,  producing  uni- 
formity of  administration,  and  restricting  to  the  utmost  the 
influence  of  caprice  or  crotchet  on  the  part  of  individual  func- 
tionaries. It  was  necessary  to  consolidate  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  East  India  Company,  which  constitute  a  system  of  admi- 
nistration judicial  and  fiscal.  As  respects  the  ordinary  relations 
of  social  life — ^under  the  advice  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo 
lawyers  codes  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  law  might  have  been 
compiled  and  declared  to  be  the  laws  of  British  India ;  and  the 
commercial  code,  to  be  in  like  manner  framed  and  declared, 
need  not  have  differed  materially  from  that  regulating  mercantile 
transactions  in  other  parts  of  our  Sovereign's  dominions.  An 
uninterrupted  application  of  five  years  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  all  that  either  the  English  or  the  Anglo-Indian  public  re- 
quired or  expected ;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  the  title  of  Law- 
giver had  been  added  to  Mr.  Macanlay's  many  claims  upon  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries. 

In 
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In  tile  Jjaw  ComnnamiDj  as  originally  constitnted^  two  meH»> 
ben  woe  Buned  fioat  tbe  Madrai  and  Booibaj  presidencies ;  it 
wcM,  m  oar  opimen,  be  desiraUe  that  a  similar  practiee  shooid 
obtam  in  tke-  compositicfp  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  for  as  all 
hgiriatiTie  and  finaaeial  powers  are  vested  in  that  bodyy  immediate 
mA  correct  information  as  to  the  interests  and  conditicm  of  omr 
wnAtm  am)  western  territories  are  as  necessary  at  the  Comcil 
Bbnd  am  soBrilar  knowledge  respecting  those  comprised  in  the 
Beagal  piesidencj.  Moreover,  there  i»  much  injustice  in  coch 
Inng  tifeae  and  odier  great  prizes  of  official  Kfe  to  the  Bengal 
CM  Serrioe.  The  sole  and  direct  superintendence  of  the  p^i- 
tieal  department  is  very  properly  attriftnted  to  the  GoTemor^ 
Gcaeval,  but  it  is  his  dvity  to  look  for  persons  qualiiied  for  nse- 
Mnesa  in  ^»t  department  to  the  general  serrice,  and  not  ezda- 
sivdy  to  the  section  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

1l%ile  we  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  restrict 
As  Governor-General  in  his  choice  of  diplomatic  agents  to 
As  tavil  service,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  civilians  have  primd 
^m  a  preferable  ckdm  to  such  offices ;  of  late,  however,  there  has 
been  a  stsong^  cKsposition  to  choose  young  military  men  almost  to 
As  exdnsioa  of  civilians.  The  absence  of  the  individuals  so 
chosen  from  their  regimental  duty  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  there 
ean  be  no  assignable  reason  why  pers<nis  who,  generally  speakii^, 
Ivfe  received  a  more  finished  education  before  their  arrival  in 
Uia,  and  who  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
BBlive  lai^fmges,  should  be  held  to  be  almost  disqualified,  because 
Aey  have  not  oommanded  a  company  of  infantry  or  a  troop  of 
eavaby. 

Onr  empire  has,  from  the  annexation  of  Scinde  and  the  Sikh 
provinces,  acquired  sneh  extent  and  continuity,  that  the  qne»- 
lisn  has  been  serioudy  stirred  whether  the  present  divisi<m  into 
Ihiec  piesideBcies,  havuig  separate  armies  and  separate  civil  sep^- 
riees,  should  be  maintained  ? — ^whether  increased  unity  of  actio* 
aad  duninQtion  of  charge  would  not  be  promoted  by  a  different 
iiraBgement  ?  Lieutenant-Governors  over  large  provincial  divi* 
asBs,  exceeding  in  number  the  existing  presidencies,  might 
airantageoosly,  as  many  think,  be  substituted  for  the  governors 
of  Madias  and  Bombay.  The  salaries  of  those  Lieutenant- 
Governors  might  be  ^e  same  as  that  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  tfie  Nordi- Western  Provinces.  The  Secretariat  offices  might 
be  gready  rednoed,  if  not  abolished ;  and  although  Courts  of 
Appeal  would  probably  still  be  found  necessary,  the  scale  of 
ihcm  would  be  different  from  ths^  of  the  existing  Sodder 
Udowlnts.     Under  consolidated  revenue -laws   separate   boards 
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would  not  be  required  in  these  provincial  divisions.  On  the 
more  important  subjects  of  administration,  the  governments  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  are  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Supreme 
Government  —  and  yet  the  official  machinery  at  these  presi- 
dencies is  adapted  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of  independent 
authority.  Boards  of  Council  cannot  be  required  to  advise  and 
control  Governors  who  refer  every  weighty  afiair  to  a  superior 
executive.  The  civilians  would  under  this  new  system  receive 
their  appointments  to  one  service,  and  would  on  arrival  in  India 
be  locally  distributed  according  to  the  wants  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration ;  the  preference  now  given  to 
the  Bengal  civil  service  would  cease ;  no  locality  would  be 
crowded  with  gentlemen  hopeless  of  promotion,  while  elsewhere 
advancement  was  disproportionately  rapid;  and  thus  a  general 
equality  of  official  advantages  would  be  established :  but,  above 
all,  the  details  of  administration  would  be,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  same  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  duties  of  general 
superintendence  would  be  simplified,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
authorities  in  England.  The  division  of  British  India  into  laige 
provinces  for  the  purposes  of  judicial  and  revenue  administra- 
tion, the  consolidation  of  the  three  Civil  Services  into  one,  and 
the  establishment  of  Lieutenant-Governors  instead  of  Governors 
in  Council,  must,  however,  of  necessity  be  accompanied  by  a 
consolidation  of  tiie  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  into  one 
Indian  army,  enlisted  for  general  service,  and  similarly  constituted 
in  every  respect.  Great  territorial  divisions  for  military  occupsr 
tion  could  without  difficulty  be  fixed  upon,  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  general  officer,  with  one  Commander-in-Chief  for  the 
whole.  Reduction  of  charge  would  be  thus  effected — for  the  two 
Commanders-in-Chief  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  their  respec- 
tive staffs,  would  be  suppressed  : — we  might  count,  moreover,  on 
Buch  an  uniformity  in  internal  organization  as  cannot  possibly 
prevail  in  distinct  military  establishments ;  professional  advantages 
too  would  be  equalized  and  local  jealousies  extinguished. — All 
this  is  said,  and  let  us  for  the  moment  grant  it  to  be  all  true ; 
but  is  it  dear  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  emulation  now 
existing  in  the  three  armies  might  not  be  lost,  and  any  tendaicy 
to  disaffection  be  more  formidable  ?  Certainly,  the  history  of  the 
past  shows  that  serious  discontent,  and  even  mutiny,  may  exist  in 
one  army,  while  the  others  remain  satisfied  and  obedient. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  Home  Government  of  this  remote 
Empire  could  not  safely  be  left  to  a  '  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Indian  Department,'  with  a  couple  of  undeivsecretaries  and  some 
clerks.     We  concur  in  this  opinion ;  but  the  danger  of  throwing 
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a  great  additional  patronage  into  the  hands  of  Ministers,  usually 
ranked  as  the   chief  objection  —  though  by  no    means   to  be 
treated  lightly  even  in  these  days  of  publicity  and  consequent 
caution — is  not  what   most    weighs  with    ourselves.     We   be- 
Keve  that  the  peculiarity  of  our  connexion  with  India  requires 
tbt  the  Home   administration   should   not  be   subjected  alto- 
}!ether  to  the  vicissitudes  of  Parliamentary  parties  ;  and  that  a 
CooDcil  or  Agency,  having  in  some  measure  an  independent,  and 
ortaiolj  a  permanent   existence,  is  on  the  highest  grounds  of 
policy  indispensable.     The  utility  of  an  electoral  body  for  the 
Bomioation  of  the  persons  exercising  the  Home  executive  authority 
^  been  recognized  even  by  the  opponents  of  the  present  system ; 
and,  if  such  a  body  be  necessary,  some  means  must  be  found  of 
connecting  the  interests  of  those  composing  it  with  India.     Pro- 
pertj  is  the  great  principle  of  the  parliamentary  franchise :  the 
amlogj  has  prevailed  throughout  our  municipal  and  commercial 
^corporations — and  therefore  it  very  naturally  found  its  place  in 
tie  East  India  Company.     The  Court  of  Proprietors  has  been 
tl»e  bodj  by  which  the  Directors  have  been  chosen,  and  to  which 
tl»w  conduct  has  been  subjected  for  animadversion  or  approval. 
Tlus  Court  of  Proprietors  is  as  independent  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  as  any  constituency  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
in  it  are  to  be  found  persons  not  merely  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tion of  property,  but  of  experienced  knowledge  in  every  branch 
of  Indian  affairs.     The  existence  of  such  a  body  in  its  political 
<^>P>city,  now  that  the  Company  has  ceased  to  be  connected  with 
toe  trade  to  India,  is  certainly  an  accident ;  but  one  so  eminently 
'^fid,  that  an  equivalent,  even  apparently  sound  in  theory,  is 
^  difficult  to  be  found.     These  propositions  seem  to  form  a 
^^^  and  cumulative  argument  in  favour  of  the  continuance  in 
^  present  functions  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors ;    but,  property 
^'Mfflected  with  India  being  the  qualification,  we  can  discover  no 
'^^son  why  the  public  creditors  of  the  Indian  Government  should 
■**  be  added  to  the  Court,  on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same 
pnnl^es  as  the  holders  of  India  Stock.     Those  creditors  would 
9*fally  be  persons  who  had  resided  in  India,  and  who  would 
Wn^  to  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  habitual  interest  in  the 
^nct  of  the  Indian  administration,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
ya  the  other  hand,  we  think  the  right  of  voting  now  conceded  to 
*ij-holders  of  Stock  ouglit  to   be  abolished,  for,  although  of 
"^  leal  disadvantage,   the   practice  has  a  tendency  to  throw 
^*^le  on  the  qualification  itself. 
The '  Friend  of  India  '  says, — 

JTliemere  privilege  of  expresf»ing  an  opinion  is  valuable;  and  if  to 
^  was  added  the  power  of  reporting  tliose  opinions  in  the  form  of 
^OL.  icii,  xo.  CLXXXill.  F  rosolutions[^ 
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resolations  to  be  submitted  to  Farliament,  the  Court  of  Proprieton 
might  become,  if  freed  frcnn  the  baleful  influence  which  now  vdghs  it 
down,  possibly  a  wholesome  instrument  in  the  Government  of  India.' 
—p.  39. 

We  do  not  see  that  any  adrantage,  not  now  existing,  would  be 
gained  by  submitting  formally  to  Pariiament  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  The  requisitions  to  that  Court  by 
a  regulated  number  of  proprietors,  for  a  distinct  discussion  of 
any  act  of  the  local  governments  in  India,  or  of  the  Home  autho- 
rity, are  announced  by  advertisement ;  the  ensuing  debates  are 
duly  reported  in  the  newspapers ;  attention  is  thus  very  suffi- 
ciently directed  to  the  arguments  and  the  decisions;  and,  in 
fact,  questions  of  any  consequence  onoe  mooted  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  do  find  their  way  into  Parliament. 

Colonel  Tod,  as  quoted  by  the  ^  Friend,'  speaks  thus : — 

*  The  Court  is  useless  for  any  purpose  save  that  decreed  by 
the  Directors,  to  whom  it  is  utterly  subservient  It  is  notorious 
that  no  subject  at  all  unpaktable  may  be  initiated  these  with  any 
prospect  of  being  carried ;  but,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  whatever  the 
proposition,  it  can  always  be  swamped  by  the  snap  of  a  finger.  As 
long  as  patronage  shall  be  distributed  as  at  present,  so  long  will  this 
preponderating  influence  crush  every  other.' 

This  is  the  language,  mutatis  mutandis^  of  every  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  defeated  on  any  motion  of  censure 
against  a  Government ;  yet  defeat  has  not  prevented  the  renewal 
of  similar  motions,  nor  has  it  been  held  to  establish  the  uselesB- 
ness  of  the  deliberative  body  before  which  the  inquiry  was  instil 
tuted.  The  very  recent  case  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  was  as 
unpalatable  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  as  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  for  he  was  equally  answerable, — ^yet  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  as  thoroughly  as  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  and  with  the  same  result :  surely  the  former  assembly 
could  not  be  said  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  same  baneful  influ- 
ence that,  as  we  are  told,  presses  upon  the  latter.  We  could 
easily  refer  to  many  other  cases  of  no  ancient  date :  and  with 
them  in  our  recollection,  we  feel  justified  in  affirming  that  the 
present  system  gives  sufficient  publicity  to  all  transactions  con- 
nected with  Indian  administration,  and  furnishes  ample  means  of 
inquisition  and  censure,  when  such  may  be  needful. 

While  the  Company  possessed  the  monopoly  of  trade  with 
India  and  China,  the  leading  influence  in  the  Court  of  Directors 
was  mercantile,  and  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  commercial  banking  firms  of  the  City  of 
London;  but  since  the  Acts  of  1813  and  1833  a  great  change 
has  taken  place :  the  Court  now  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
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dnl  and  military  servants  returned  from  India — ^gentlemen  pos- 
sessing precisely  the  qualifications  most  insisted  upon  by  tho^e 
who  demand  a  reform  in  the  composition  of  the  Court.  Not 
satisfied  with  this^  the  '  Friend  of  India'  insists — 

'  Thmt  memben  of  banking  and  mercantile  booses  and  of  insonoce 
sonponies  should  be  expelled  from  that  body.  Other  avocations 
manifestly  preclude  them  from  taking  any  real  interest  in  the  bosiness 
a£  India,  except  in  the  distribution  of  the  annual  patronage.' 

He  seems  to  forget  that  such  persons  are  considered  very 
onnpetent,  as  Members  of  Pariiament,  to  deliberate  on  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation — and  to  overlook  especially  the 
jfiKt  that^  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  an  eminmit  banker, 
Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  presided  over  the  Conmiittee  appointed  by 
the  late  House  of  Commons  to  report  on  the  past  and  future 
MJmmintratirm  of  our  Eastern  empire.  Although  we  attach  great 
ksportance  to  the  presence  in  the  Court  of  Directors  of  indi- 
ndaak  who  have  been  employed  in  India,  we  think  the  infusion 
of  purely  European  views  and  sentiments  no  less  desirable ;  long 
residen<?e  abn»d  may  very  naturally  conduce  to  the  formation  of 
dogmatic  opinions,  requiring  to  be  counteracted  by  such  considera- 
tioas  of  national  policy  as  are  likely  to  have  superior  influence 
among  subjects  who  have  not  left  Britain. 

*  The  correspondence  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  govem- 
oents  of  India  is  conducted/  says  Mr.  Martin,  ^  with  a  compreliuensive- 
aem  and  in  a  detail  quite  unexampled.  Every  the  minutest  proceeding 
of  the  local  governments,  including  the  whole  correspondence  between 
them  and  their  subordinate  funetionaries,  is  placed  on  record,  and 
eompiete  copies  of  the  Indian  records  are  sent  to  England.  The 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  local  governments  that  their  proceedings 
win  always  undergo  this  revision  operates  as  a  salutary  check  on  their 
eooduct,  and  the  practice  of  replying  to  letters  from  India  paragraph 
by  paragraph  is  a  security  against  remissness  or  oversight  at  home.' — 
Martin^  ii.  pp.  14-21. 

Objections  are  made  to  the  minuteness  of  detail  here  described 
—-and  no  doubt  the  correspondence  is  formidably  voluminous — but 
that  inconvenience  is  amply  compensated  by  the  complete  infor- 
mation thus  concentrated  in  England ;  indeed,  without  it  we  do 
not  see  how  a  sufficient  control  could  be  exercised  over  the  local 
governments,  more  especially  as  regards  the  interests  of  indivi- 
dnak  employed  in  the  public  service.  The  general  result  of  the 
^siem  is,  that  those  functionaries  in  Leadenhall  Street,  whose 
peculiar  business  it  is  to  examine  the  correspondence,  are  scarcely 
less  conversant  with  persons  and  proceedings  in  India  than  the 
secretaries  at  the  Presidencies,  and  any  attempt  to  mislead  the  home 
»Bilhonties  by  one-sided  statements  would  be  utterly  hopeless. 

F  2  r^         For 
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For  the  despatch  of  business 

*  The  Directors  are  divided  into  three  committees: — finance  and 
home,  eight  Directors ;  political  and  military,  seven  ;  revenue,  judicial, 
and  legislative,  seven.  The  duty  of  each  is  partly  defined  by  the  title : 
but  there  is  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  forming  the  Cabinet  Council  of 
the  Court,  and  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Deputy  Chairman,  and  Senior 
Director;  its  functions  are  defined  by  Parliament.' — Martin^  ii.  p.  6. 

The  distribution  of  business  amongst  the  Directors — liable  as 
it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Secret  Committee,  to  alterations  as 
circumstances  may  require— does  not  call  for  much  observation. 
This  is  not  the  case  as  regards  the  number  of  Directors.      If  the 
patronage  be  left  to  them,  the  share  of  each  would,  under  any 
considerable  reduction  of  their  number,  be  greater  than   would 
be  ti>lerated  by  public  opinion,  and  really  might  throw  too  much 
influence  into  the  hands  of  individuals.     There  is,  as  respects 
business  to  be  done,  no  disadvantage  in  the  number  of  Directors 
now  on  each  committee,  for  the  correspondence  with  India  affords 
ample  occupation  for  them  all — and,  as  to  the  economy  of  the 
matter,  the  salary  of  a  Director  being  but  300/.  per  annum,  the 
difference  of  charge  between  twelve  or  fifteen  and  twenty-four 
of  them   can   hardly  be   regarded   as   of  serious    consequence. 
The  patronage  annually  exercised  in  England  by  the  Directors, 
extending  over  the  civil,  military,  medicsJ,  and  marine  services, 
is  in  pecuniary  value,  were  the  nominations  susceptible  of  sale, 
considerable,    and  certainly  constitutes   a  public  trust  of   great 
importance.     Parliament  has  a  right  to  ask — how  has  that  trust 
been  performed  ?     But  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  on  candid 
inquiry,  the  answer  would  be  creditable  to  the  Court.     It  must  be 
that,  emanating  from  their  nomination,  there  exists  a  body  of  public 
servants,  than  which  none  more  distinguished  for  probity,  zeal, 
and  capacity,  could  be  pointed  out  in  any  dominion  or  in   any 
age  known  to  history.     In  India  there  are  no  sinecures.     As   the 
conditions  of  promotion  are  much  less  affected  by  favour  or  party 
than  in  the  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  public  servants  of  wbat- 
ever  order,   feeling  confident  of  obtaiiung  the  just  measure    of 
recompence,  are  laborious  in  habits  as  well  as  independent    in 
spirit.     Finally,  no  individuals  are  brought  into  high  and  respon- 
sible office  without  having  had  previous  training  ;  and  thus  tbc^re 
is  hardly  a  chance  that  the  real  work  may  be  done  by  subor^ 
dinates,  while  the  larger  emoluments  go  to  indolent  or  incapable 
chiefs. 

If  this  general  description  be  accurate — and  it  would  be  easy 
to  support  it  by  details — the  patronage  could  not,  for  the  welfc^x-c 
of  India,  be  better  placed  than  it  is :  nor  when  we  look  at  tbia 
disposition  of  a  vast  patronage,  in  reference  to  domestic  interests 
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do  we  find  that  the  influence  of  the  G)nipany  has  any  dU- 
tarbing:  effect  on  the  course  of  public  administration.  There 
is  no  great  East  Indian  party  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  the 
patrooage  is  noiselessly  exercised,  and  never  affects  the  acquisi- 
tion or  the  loss  of  ministerial  power.  Many  are  the  schemes  that 
hare  been  devised  for  the  exercise  of  this  patronage,  in  the  event 
of  Parliament  thinking  fit  to  create  another  machinery  for  the 
goremment  of  India ;  in  no  one  of  these,  however,  do  the  pro- 
pounders  themselves  seem  to  have  any  great  confidence.  Some 
have  suggested  the  sale  of  appointments;  others,  that  a  larger 
share  of  them  should  be  assigned  to  the  Universities ;  others, 
that  they  should  be  divide<l  among  the  proprietors  of  India  stock, 
or  given  to  the  sons  of  persons  who  have  served  in  India.  We 
will  not  g:o  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  these  schemes,  or  parts  of 
them,  are  utterly  impracticable — but  we  do  not  see  in  any  of  them 
the  same  individual  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  Directors — 
and  we  are  quite  convinced  that  none  of  them  would  produce  a 
result  more  beneficial  than  that  which  is  now  obtained. 

Mr.  Campbell  thus  sums  up  his  observations  on  the  Indian 
civil  servants : — 

^  I  should  say  that  in  all  administrative  duties  they  succeed, 
generally  speaking,  exceedingly  well,  but  that  the  judicial  part  of 
tke  work  is  very  indifferently  performed.  It  has  long  been  remarked 
tlat  they  are  not  juris  periti;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  become  so, 
unlesB  we  have,  first,  g^ood,  clear,  intelligible  codes — and  secondly,  a 
good  judicial  training.' — p.  281. 

We  agree  with  the  writer,  and  are  convinced  that  the  training 
should  begin  in  England.  Special  nominations  should  be  made 
to  the  judicial  department,  and  a  certain  amount  of  legal  know- 
kdge  required.  If  the  establishment  at  Haileybury  be  main- 
tained, that  line  of  study  might  well  be  pursued  there,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  in  the 
laws  of  British  India,  whether  originated  or  adopted  by  British 
authority.  Two  years  (the  period  of  residence  in  college  at 
present)  would  not  be  sufficient  for  this ;  and  on  arrival  in  India, 
some  increase  of  salary  might  be  given  as  a  compensation  for  the 
postponement  of  actual  service. 

While  none  deny  that  the  fitness  of  candidates  ought  to  be 
tested  by  a  searching  examination,  great  doubts  have  of  late 
been  expressed  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  special  collegiate  esta- 
blishment here  at  the  expense  of  India.  It  is  argued  that  the 
preliminary  education  might  be  safely  left  to  the  families  or 
friends  directly  interested  in  the  final  success  of  young  aspirants, 
and  the  public  charge  altogether  avoided.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Campbell's  work  (p.  264,  &c.)  for  the  details  of 

the 
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the  course  of  education  at  Haileyburj.  Our  own  coBdusion  is 
that  the  cx>llei^  has  fairly  answered  the  objects  of  its  foundatioii; 
and  that  on  the  whole — more  especially  as  still  further  benefits 
may  be  anticipated  from  it — the  expense  is  not  sufficiently  hcary 
to  justify  the  risks  of  its  abolition. 

As  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  territories  has  never  passed 
from  the  Crown,  although  the  administration  of  them  has,  by 
successive  acts  of  the  Legislature,  been  intrusted  to  the  Company, 
the  Crown  has  always  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  controlling 
the  Trustees,  and  has  practically  exercised  that  right  through  a 
board  entitled  '  The  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India.' 
This  arrangement  finds  no  favour  with  the  '  Friend.'    He  says  :— 

*  By  the  Act  of  1833  the  territory  of  India  is  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  trust  for  the  Crown ;  but 
hardly  is  the  ink  dry  of  tliis  enactment  than  another  body  is  created, 
with  such  powers  as  completely  to  override  the  so-called  Trustees,  and 
to  make  them  a  positive  encumbrance  on  the  estate.  This  body  is  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  composed  entirely  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
who  are  invested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  superintend,  direct, 
and  control  all ^cts,  operations,  and  concerns  ot  the  said  Company  which 
in  anywise  relate  to  or  concern  the  government  or  revenues  of  the 
said  territories.  And  by  the  same  statute  the  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany are  prohibited  from  issuing  any  orders,  instructions,  official 
letters,  or  communications  whatever  relating  to  the  territories  or 
governments  of  India,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of,  and  approved  by,  the  Board  of  Commissioners.' — 
Friend^  p.  8. 

The  Directors  are  moreover  required  to  elect  from  amongst 
themselves  a  Secret  Committee,  through  which  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners may,  in  all  matters  wherein  Indian  or  other  States  are 
concerned,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  require  secrecy,  transmit 
orders  to   the   Governments   and   Presidencies,  by  whom   such 
orders  shall  be  obeyed  as  if  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Court 
of  Directors.     The  members  of  this  Committee — namely,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Chairman,  the  Deputy-Chairman,  and  the  seniar 
member  of  the  Court — are  bound  by  oath  not  to  disclose  these 
communications.     The  '  Friend '  observes,  and  he  is,  to  a  cei^ 
tain  degree,  borne  out  by  the  words  of  this  particular  clause, 
*that  it   is  impossible  Ministers  could  have  been  armed  with 
more  perfect  powers  if  the  Act  had,  in  express  terms,  made  them 
the  Trustees  instead  of  the  Company.'     The  force  of  the  con- 
clusion  at   which   he   arrives   will,  however,    be   much    shaken 
by  the  consideration  that  this  absolute  power  in   the  JBoard  ol 
Commissioners    is    exceptional.      In   no   department   of    afiairs 
excepting  the  political,  does  the  Board  of  Control  originate  any 
communications  or  orders  to  India,  unless  the  Court  of  DirectoTj 

shall 
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sball  lunre  omitted  to  prepare  and  sabmit  the  neoeiiary  de- 
■pitrhet  ior  coDMderation ;  and  in  the  event  of  despatches  tub- 
nitted  to  the  ministerial  Commissioners  not  being  approved  of 
bj  them,  they  are  bound  to  give  their  reasons  in  writing  for  the 
dissent,  which  reasons  receive  the  attention  of  the  full  Court  of 
Diiectors,  and  are  subject  to  remonstrance  from  that  quarter  before 
the  matter  is  finally  disposed  of.  This  proceeding  takes  place,  not 
M  between  superior  and  inferior,  but  as  between  co-ordinato 
aathorities.  The  decision  is  indeed  with  the  Commissioners; 
ibr,  in  administration,  action  cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed,  nor 
cooftoitation  pushed  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Still  the  Commis* 
sooeis  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  control,  and  the  result,  in  practice,  is,  that  the  o£5cial 
iaterconrse  between  them  and  the  Court  of  Directors  is  generally 
ittrmoniona,  and  such  as  ought  to  exist  between  two  bodies  so 
constituted  and  for  such  an  object. 
A  provision,  first  made  in  the  Act  of  1833,  is  as  follows : — 

'  If  the  Court  of  Directors  deem  the  orders  of  the  Board  contrary  to 
hWf  a  ease,  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  Cominii*sioDers,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  for  their  opinion, 
vhich  opinion,  when  duly  certified,  is  to  be  conclusive.' 
This  prorision  seems  greatly  preferable  to  the  former  lemedy 
— that  of  suing  for  a  mandamus,  which  exposed  a  conflict  between 
aothorities  whom  the  Legislature  meant  to  be  jointly  consulting 
and  executive. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  the  exceptional  authority 
^ven  to  the  Board  of  Control  as  to  the  political  department 
may  not,  on  some  occasions,  have  been  pushed  beyond  the 
actual  neeeasity,  and  almost  in  contravention  of  the  deliberately 
expressed  purpose  of  the  Legislature  that  British  India  should 
Kmain  onder  the  government  of  the  Company.  We  do  not, 
mdeed,  apprehend  that  the  36ch  clause  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, granting  this  secret  and  peremptory  authority,  is  often 
cnCwced  without  some  modification.  The  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman  are  in  constant  and  confidential  communication  with 
the  President  of  the  Board ;  and  as  they  are  cognizant  of  the 
evaits  respecting  which  secret  instructions  are  to  be  issued,  some 
—at  least  verbal— discission  must  take  place  on  the  purport  of 
them,  and  differences  of  opinion  then  expressed  may  not  he 
without  influence  on  the  measures  finally  adopted.  But  we 
eaanot  pretend  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  state  of  arrange- 
■igits^  If  the  Company  is  to  exercise,  even  under  control,  the 
pNrcmment  of  India,  the  great  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and 
of  political  relations  with  the  native  princes,  should  never,  we 
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must  think,  be  decided  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  or,  at  least,  of  an  official  committee  chosen  from 
among  them.  It  would,  we  must  add,  be  highly  expedient,  were 
the  latter  method  favoured  by  Parliament,  to  modify  and 
strengthen  the  actual  Secret  Committee  of  Directors.  In  the 
supposed  case,  its  number  ought  not  to  be  less  than  five — 
including  of  course  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman,  while 
the  three  others  should  be  chosen  annually  by  the  whole  Court, 
without  reference  to  seniority. 

Our  belief  being  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Preamble  of 
the  Act  of  1833,  '  It  is  expedient  that  the  territories  now  under 
the  Government  of  the  Company  be  continued  under  such 
Government,'  we  would  increase  rather  than  dimimsh  the  weight 
and  efficiency  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  therefore  we 
should  regret  to  see  the  power  of  recalling  the  Governor-General 
withdrawn  from  them.  The  Directors,  as  a  body,  are  free 
from  the  influence  of  political  party.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
the  Court  has  been  found  ready  to  accept  the  individual  recom- 
mended for  the  high  office  of  Governor-General  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  conduct  the  official  intercourse  with  him 
on  terms  of  courtesy  and  consideration.  A  determination  to 
remove  the  Governor-General  can  seldom,  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors,  bs  the  result  of  prejudice  or  personal  resentment ;  it 
must,  in  all  probability,  arise  from  a  painful  conviction  of  an 
imperative  necessity;  and  as  a  power  of  removal  is  vested  in 
Ministers,  we  do  not  see  any  principle  of  policy  or  analogy  upon 
which  it  can  be  withheld  from  the  co-ordinate  authority. 

An  alteration  was  made  by  the  23rd  clause  of  the  Act  of  1833 
in  the  composition  of  the  active  part  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  two  paid  Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  abolished,  and 
two  paid  secretaries,  capable  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  were  esta- 
blished instead  of  one  chief  secretary.  Unless  as  reducing  in  some 
small  degree  the  Parliamentary  patronage  of  the  Ministry,  we  do 
not  understand  what  advantage  any  one  could  discover  in  the  new 
arrangement.  The  ex-officio  Commissioners,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  take  no  part  in  the  transaction  of  the 
business,  and  he  only  on  those  few  occasions  when  important 
nominations  are  to  be  made,  or  when  serious  differences  of 
opinion  have  arisen  between  the  President,  who  is  practically 
the  Board,  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  general,  whea 
Downing  Street  receives  a  new  set  of  masters,  both  the  Pre- 
sident and  Parliamentary  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners labour  under  such  a  deficiency  of  information  as  would 
be  almost  fatal  to  the  exercise  of  control,  if  the  first  part  of  the 
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bosiiiess  were  not  so  perfectly  executed  at  the  India  House,  and 
if  the  senior  clerks  of  the  establishment  in  Westminster  were  not 
well  competent  to  furnish  their  in-coming  superiors  with  instruc- 
tioo.  In  this  way — but  in  this  way  alone — an  admirable  brief 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  newly  appointed  President,  and  he, 
froon  parliamentary  habits,  is  enabled  to  discuss  questions  as 
^1^  arise  with  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  may  be  said  that  something  analogous 
occurs  in  most  other  great  departments  of  the  State.  Let  us  not, 
howerer,  OTerlook  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  India  very  seldom 
occupy  the  attenti<Hi  of  Parliament — whereas  the  time  of  both 
Houses  is  so  taken  up  in  debates  on  the  domestic,  colonial,  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire,  that  the  leading  members  are  con- 
rersant  not  only  with  the  general  principles  but  with  the  details 
of  administration  in  any  office  to  which  Parlicunentary  conflicts 
may  raise  them.  There  is  usually  found,  we  must  repeat,  in  a 
newly  appointed  Board  of  Control,  utter  ignorance  as  to  the 
judicial  and  revenue  systems  of  India.  Nor  is  this  all :  much 
of  the  composition  and  organization  of  the  native  army  is 
peculiar — and,  were  it  only  with  a  view  to  military  questions,  it 
sorely  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  Indian  experience  into  the 
Board  itself.  A  Board  composed  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
and  chief  secretary,  having  seats  in  Parliament,  together  with  two 
paid  and  permanent  commissioners  selected  by  the  Crown  from 
among  the  experienced  servants  of  the  Company,  and  not  sitting 
in  Parliament,  would  certainly  be  more  efficient  than  the  present 
Board.  As  there  would  be  only  one  parliamentary  secretary,  sup- 
posing the  salaries  of  the  permanent  commissioners  to  be  150U/. 
each,  and  that  of  the  vice-president  2000/.,  the  increase  of  charge 
would  amount  to  3100/.  A  Board  such  as  this  would  present  the 
foundation  of  a  system  that  might  hereafter  replace  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  government  of  India  : — it  is  in  fact  clear  enough 
that  a  further  addition  of  five  commissioners  not  in  Parliament, 
with  one  other  non-parliamentary  secretary,  would  complete  the 
requisite  machinery.  This  speculation  does  not  include  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Indian  patronage,  for  which  some  arrangement, 
almost  entirely  disconnected  with  the  administering  authority 
might — and  indeed  in  the  supposed  case  must — be  made :  but, 
well  satisfied  as  we  are  to  leave  the  great  Indian  trust,  as  it  now 
is,  with  the  Company,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  even- 
tualities which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  arise. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  financial 
position  of  British  India  ;  but  we  must  not  wholly  omit  it.  In 
his  tenth  chapter  Mr.  Campbell  estimates  the  gross  revenue  of 
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all  India  at  about  48  millions  stedingp,  which  he  diatrihntiw  as 
follows : — 

Native  States,  but  the  revenue  probably  exceeds  the 

estimate £13,000,000 

Alienations  in  onr  own  territories,  inferior  states,  rent- 
free  lands,  &C.S00.  ......        5,000,000 

Sacrificed  by  permanent  settlement  at  Bengal  •        2,000,000 

Political  pensions  and  ass^amants,  Bombay  hereditary 
officers,  &c.  <&c 2,468*960 

Total £22,468,969 

In  our  own  hands £25,288,884 

From  this  he  says — *  It  appears  we  possess  little  more  than 
half  the  revenues  of  India;  whereas,  if  we  appropriated  the 
whole,  we  should  undoubtedly  always  have  a  large  surplus,  and 
India  might  be  more  lightly  taxed  than  any  country  in  the  world.* 
But  here  we  cannot  believe  the  writer  to  have  weighed  his  words 
with  his  usual  care.  They  certainly  suggest  something  too  like 
an  anticipatory  apology  for  wholesale  spoliation. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  of  Indian  territorial  revenues 
and  disbursements  submitted  to  Parliament, 
The  net  revenues  amount,  for  1850  and  1851,  partly 

estimated,  to £19,906,502 

The  total  charges  for  1850  and  1851,  partly  estimated,  to      20,537,675 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of 681,173 

This  deficiency  admits  of  easy  explanation.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  quite  justified  in  saying  that  ^  our  ordinary  revenue  has  defrayed 
our  ordinary  expenditure.  Our  debts  are,  almost  without  exoep- 
tion,  the  result  of  extraordinary  expenditure  in  war.*  Large 
cash  balances  are  kept  in  the  Indian  treasuries  to  meet  extra- 
ordinary expenditure;  and  the  last  stated  amount  of  these 
balances  was,  in  round  numbers,  eleven  millions  sterling :  but  at 
next  reckoning  this  amount  will  be  found  diminished  by  the 
Burmese  war,  and  no  portion  of  the  Treasury  balances  will  be 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt. 

In  the  year  1835-36,  under  Lord  William  Bentinck's  govom- 
ment,  the  surplus  income  amounted  to  1,466,848/. ;  and  in 
1837,  the  last  year  of  surplus  revenue,  the  Indian  debt  was 
30,446,249/.  It  stands  now,  after  the  wars  in  China,  Afghanis- 
ton,  Scinde,  and  the  Punjaub,  at  46,908,064/.,  bearing  an  interest 
of  2,236, 14A/. — about  a  ninth  part  of  the  ordinary  net  revauie. 
The  debt  itself  does  not  exceed  the  net  revenue  of  two  years 
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and  a  lialfl  To  tfai»  debt,  incbed,  muit  be  added  the  bond  debt 
at  heme,  amoontiiig  to  nearly  fo«r  millioas ;  but  even  with  this 
additioD  the  wbole  public  debt  is  under  the  rerenue  of  three 
foen.  We  do  not  consider  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  a 
diai]ge  upon  India,  far  the  Act  of  i  833  provided  a  security  fund 
of  two  xmllionsy  destined  to  accumulate  for  the  redemption  of  it. 

Snch  a  financial  condition  would,  in  any  powerful  Enropean 
mn— why,  be  coBBidered  highly  satislmctory ;  but  in  the  ease 
bcfcte  us  the  same  condusion  cannot  be  come  to  without  some 
PEJtnation  ;  for  in  India  the  great  branch  of  permanent  revenue 
derivwi  directly  from  the  land  does  not  admit  of  increase  according 
to  the  varying  neoessities  of  the  State ;  and  the  next  considerable 
oeoeipt,  that  from  opium,  fluctuates  with  the  demand  in  China, 
ad,  were  the  moral  habits  of  that  extraordinary  region  improved, 
might  greaitly  fall  off,  if  not  altogether  cease.  The  sale  monc^K>ly 
is  another  nooat  important  branch  of  revenue  ;  but  it  is  one  that, 
bom  the  universal  demand  for  the  article,  and  its  pressure  upon 
the  indigent  multitude,  must  at  all  times  be  considered  a  grievous 
bmthen,  and  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  admit  of  augmen- 
titixm.  It  may  be  hoped,  ^t  with  the  full  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  soil,  and  more  especially  with  an  increased  pro- 
(iuction  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  an  amelioration  in  the  quality 
of  both,  die  condition  of  the  community  may  be  so  improved 
u  to  allow  of  more  variety  in  the  objects  of  taxafion,  by  which 
the  poor  indnstrioos  cultivators  of  the  soil  may  be  relieved, 
aad  wealthier  classes  compelled  to  contribute  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion. Peace  is  the  great  desideratum  in  India — peace,  that 
will  bring  with  it  a  reduction  of  charge,  and  restore  a  surplus 
revenue. 

Where  the  form  of  government  is  absolute,  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  great  works  of  public  utility  shall  be 
undertaken  by  the  Sovereign  Power,  and  not  left  altogether  to 
the  enterprise  and  association  of  individuals.  Few  perhaps  in 
Britain  are  at  all  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  such  duties 
have,  during  a  lengthened  period,  and  signally  within  our  own 
times,  been  encountered  under  the  administration  of  the  India 
Gmipany.  The  whole  world  may  be  challenged  to  show  any- 
thing comparable  with  what  that  government  has  already  done 
for  the  improvement  of  internal  communications  of  every  sort — 
but  aboire  all,  with  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  skill  of 
British  Engineers  in  the  extension  of  canals  for  drainage  and 
irrigation  in  many  districts  of  Jlndia.  On  this  last  subject — at 
least  on  the  most  important  part  of  it,  the  wonderful  operations 
in  the  sub-Himalayan  region — our  readers  will  find  most  ample 
and  most  interesting  information  in  a  work  lately  published  by 
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Captain  Baird  Smith,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers — a  work  which 
every  candid  Englishman  will  peruse  with  pride ;  *  and  assuredly 
whenever  a  surplus  revenue  exists  in  India,  the  best  employ- 
ment of  it,  even  in  preference  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  will  be 
found  in  a  still  wider  application  of  the  methods  thus  success- 
fully exemplified. 

Before  we  close  our  observations  on  one  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions awaiting  the  decision  of  Parliament,  we  are  anxious  to 
guard  ourselves  against  the  charge  of  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Asiatic  millions  intrusted  by  Providence  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  and  of  making  their  best  interests  a  question  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  maintenance  of  her  Eastern  supremacy.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  presumed  to  differ  in  opinion  from  som^ 
very  considerable  authorities  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
natives  into  the  higher  ranks  of  office  —  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  innovation  would  be  dangerous  to  the  connexion  sub- 
sisting between  Britain  and  India.  Policy  commands,  we  think, 
the  avoidance  of  this  danger  —  but  philanthropy  equally  re- 
commends it ;  for  the  internal  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  all 
India  itself  are  at  stake.  Were  the  rule  of  the  sojourning 
strangers  to  be  subverted  or  weakenea,  there  are  now  no  elements 
amongst  the  natives  for  constructing  either  a  general  government 
or  independent  sovereignties ;  and  the  inevitable  result  must  be 
anarchy  and  'civil  war,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  a 
Company  of  merchants  laid  the  foundations  of  our  marvellous 
dominion. 


The  preceding  article  was  in  the  press  before  the  Evidence 
taken  by  the  late  Committees  of  both  Houses  had  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  most  of  our  views  we 
concur  with  Lord  Hardinge,  Lord  Elphinstone,  Sir  George  Clerk, 
Mr.  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  Melville.  We  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  regards  Lord  Ellenborough,  more  especially  as  respects 
the  expediency  of  intrusting  the  future  government  of  India 
to  the  old  Company.  However,  Lord  Ellenborough  can  scarcely 
be  considered  an. unprejudiced  witness  on  this  point. — 
Manet  altd  mente  repostum 
Judicium  Paridis,  spretceque  injuria  formce. 

♦  •Italian  Irrigation— a  Report  to  the  Court  of  East  ludia  Directors.'    2  vols.  8to* 
1852.    See  tlie  Appendices  to  yuI.  i. 
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Akt.  IV — 1.  Recherches  sur  ks  Etoiles  Filanies.  Par  MM.  Coul- 
vi^-Gravier  et  Saigey.    Introduction  Historique.    Paris.  1847. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Observations  of  Luminous  Meteors.  By  the  Rev. 
Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry, 
Oxford.  In  Beports  of  British  Association,  for  1847,  1848, 
1849,  1850,  1851. 

3.  Humboldfs  Cosmos,  Translated  under  the  superintendence  of 
Lieat.-CoL  Sabine.     Vol.  I.     Section  on  Aerolites. 

TN  former  articles  of  this  Journal  we  have  dwelt  at  some 
-*-  loigth  on  those  peculiar  characters  which  designate  the 
physical  science  of  our  own  time,  and  which  have  mainly  contri- 
buted to  its  astonishing  progress  during  the  last  half-century. 
Such  are,  first,  the  higher  principles  of  inquiry  into  nature; 
inrolTing  in  the  case  of  each  particular  science  the  action  ojf 
dements  heretofore  unknown,  and  the  establishment  of  laws  more 
general  and  profound  than  any  before  recognized : — secondly,  the 
infinite  increase  of  exactness  required  and  obtained  in  all  the 
methods  of  research,  whether  by  observation  or  experiment : — 
and,  thirdly,  the  intimate  connexion  established  amongst  different 
sciences — affording  new  illustrations  to  each — and  tending  towards 
those  great  generalizations  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  philosophy 
toobtun,  not  solely  for  the  perfection  of  theory,  but  also  for 
the  most  various  and  valuable  application  to  the  uses  of  man. 
M^e  now  revert  to  these  characteristic  distinctions  because  they 
are,  all  and  each,  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  subject  before  us 
-~Qoe  of  the  most  recent  departments  of  physical  knowledge,  and 
hitherto  very  slenderly  provided  with  facts  fitted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  general  laws ;  but  gradually  moulding  itself  into  the 
fanns  of  a  science,  and  acquiring  connexions  with  other  branches 
of  general  physics,  which  every  day  tends  to  make  closer  and  of 
higher  interest 

In  every  age  of  the  world,  and  in  every  region  of  it,  there  have 
heen  witnessed,  amidst  the  more  constant  aspects  and  phenomena 
of  the  heavens,  those  strangely  irregular  and  vagrant  lights,  those 
^  fiery  sibapes  and  burning  cressets,'  which  suddenly  kindle  into 
brightness  above  us,  and  as  suddenly  are  lost  again  in  darkness. 
Sometimes  seen  as  globes  of  light  in  rapid  movement — much 
more  frequently  under  the  aspect  and  name  of  Jailing  or  sliootinff 
stars,  and  these  occasionally  even  crowding  certain  parts  of  the 
iky  by  their  number — such  appearances  in  former  times  were 
regarded  either  with  dull  amazement,  or  with  superstitious  awe  as 
the  omens  of  approaching  events.  Throughout  all  ages,  moreover, 
reports  have  existed  of  masses  of  stone  of  various  size  falling  from 
tli  sky,  preceded  by  vivid  light  and  explosion ;  and  these  occur- 
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rences,  as  might  be  supposed,  have  in  all  former  times,  and  by 
every  people,  been  similarly  made  the  subject  of  stiperstitioiis 
belief.  The  Ancyle  or  sacred  shield  of  Nmna,  the  holy  Kaaba  of 
Mecca,  the  sword  of  the  Mongolian  Emperor,  and  the  great  stone 
of  the  pyramid  at  Cholula  in  Mexico,  have  all  the  same  history 
annexed  to  them.  They  fell  from  heaven,  and  were  venerated  in 
their  presumed  divine  origin.  These  falling  stones,  however, 
^ough  more  wonderful  in  many  respects,  were  much  leas  fre- 
quent than  the  meteoric  lights  which  blazed  before  the  eyes  of 
nations  ;  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  veiy  vaguely  recorded. 
As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  it  is  only  within  the  last  half--century 
that  science  has  fully  admitted  them  within  her  pale — reluctantly, 
it  may  almost  be  said,  as  well  as  tardily ;  and  resting  even  more 
on  proofs  furnished  by  the  physical  characters  of  the  falling 
bodies,  than  on  the  historical  evidence  of  their  descent. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  recognition  of  these  Aerolites, 
or  falling  stones,  that  we  owe  the  zealous  scientific  research  which 
has  since  been  given  to  the  subject  of  meteors.     However  won- 
derful these  phenomena  might  be  in  themselves,  their  aspects  and 
periods  were  seemingly  so  irregular  as  to  render  them  insns- 
,  ceptible  of  that  classification  of  facts  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  science.     The  untutored  gaze  of  the  multitude  was  for  ages 
as  productive  of  results  as  the  observation  of  the  naturalist ;  and 
until  very  recently  the  theories  of  the  latter  scarcely  went  beycmd 
certain  vague  notions  of  inflammable  gases  or  electrical  actions  in 
the  atmosphere.     The  bog-vapour  kindled  above  the  earth,  instead 
of  on  its  surface — and,  yet  more,  the  phenomenon  of  lightning  in 
its  various  forms— ofiered  explanations  just  plausible  enough  to 
check  further  investigation ;  and  when  Franklin  (now  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago)  first  drew  electrical  sparks  from  a  thunder- 
cloud, it  seemed  as  if  a  sufficient  cause  for  meteoric  appearances 
had  been  fully  obtained.     Yet,  though  the  dominion  of  this  great 
element  of  Electricity  has  been  extending  itself  to  our  knowled^ 
ever  since,  we  shall  presently  see  that   other  causes  are   here 
concerned ;  and  that  we  must  carry  our  speculations  still  higher, 
before  we  can  compass  all  the  facts  which  modem  observation 
has  placed  before  us. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  how  much  the  admission  of  the 
fact,  that  Meteors  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  precipita- 
tion of  stones  or  earthy  and  metallic  matters  from  the  sky, 
afiiected  every  part  of  this  inquiry.  And  when  Chemistry  intei^ 
vened,  disclosing  the  singular  and  very  similar  composition  of  th^ 
bodies  thus  strangely  conveyed  to  us,  it  became  obvious  that  neim 
elements  were  concerned,  of  which  science  was  required  to  t&k^ 
larger  cognizance.     About  the  same  period,  research  was  mon 

exactly 
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exKdj  i^yjdied  to  detenmne  the  bright,  velocity,  and  direotion  of 
oeteon,  aaid  especially  of  falling  stars,  while  luminoas  to  the 
eye;  tberesohs  of  which  inquiry,  though  embarrassed  by  rarions 
fiEciilties,  tended  yet  fbrther  to  remore  their  physical  causes 
bejond  tiie  region  <^  our  globe,  by  showing  their  elevation  above 
tbe  stmosphere,  their  vast  rapidity  of  passage  through  space, 
al  Imes  of  mofeaicnt  involving  odber  forces  than  that  of  simple 
gmitatioB  Uwraids  the  eurth.  And  when  to  such  researches 
wen  added,  more  recently,  certain  remarkable  facts  as  to  the 
paUidty  of  falling  stars,  the  inquiry  assumed  at  once  a  co$mical 
chncter,  associating  itself  with  some  of  the  movements  and 
kjgfaer  laws  of  the  pknetsry  sj^tem. 

We  have  sketdied  this  preliminary  outline  of  the  subject,  from 
afeding  of  die  interest  which  ever  attaches  to  the  successive 
sbiges  of  a  new  scirace — those  steps  by  which  we  ascend  from 
tile  rode,  doubtful,  or  superstitious  record  of  isolated  facts,  to 
^  sbfiolute  proof,  the  classification  of  phenomena,  and  the 
<ie(eimiDatioii  of  the  physical  laws  whidi  govern  them.  Such 
notices  are  not  more  instructive  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
mterisl  world  than  in  relation  to  the  history  of  man  himself, 
tfans  advancing  in  knowledge  and  power  amidst  the  elements 
viodi  BOTound  him.^ 

Though  the  subject  of  Meteors  was  thus  brought  within  the 
donnn  of  srience,  the  difficulty  remained  of  giving  any  classifi- 
cition  to  the  phenomena,  on  which  to  base  inquiry  into  their 
<*S9es  and  physical  connexions.  On  what  principle  was  it 
pomUe  to  arrange  appearances  so  vague  and  various  in  time, 
phoe,  magnitude,  and  brilliancy  ?  The  simplest  division  is  the 
only  one  yet  admissible ;  expressing  little  more  than  those  exter- 
B>1  aspects  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  without  reference 
to  the  physical  causes  which  are  doubtless  concerned  in  their 
nineties.  First  in  order  we  have  the  globes  or  balls  of  light 
(bfitb),  appearing  suddenly,  and  having  certain  physical  cha- 
I'Kters,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  advert.  Secondly,  falling 
V  shooting  stars  {etoiles  jilante8\  seen  at  all  times  and  in  all 
wnntries,  but  more  numerously  at  certain  periods,  and  more  fre- 
Tw«rtly  under  the  clear  skies  of  tropical  regions.  Thirdly,  Aero- 
fi|e«,  or  meteoric  stones,  diflFering  greatly  in  size  and  form,  but 
*i&  various  characters  showing  a  common  origin,  and  this 
vhoDy  alien  to  the  planet  on  which  they  fall. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  on  the  subject  of  Meteors,  and 
^  objects  thus  far  defined,  it  was  natural  to  recur  to  history  and 

*  It  hat  been  well  nid  by  Laplace,  <  La  connaieeance  de  la  mfthode  qai  a  guid^ 
'Wme  de  gtoie  n'eft  pas  moint  utile  an  progrds  de  la  science,  et  meme  i  sa  propre 
S^9B<,  que  SIS  d^arertes.' 
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tradition  for  evidences  of  similar  phenomena  in  prior  ages.  This 
research,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  fertile  of  curious 
results— derived  as  well  from  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  from  the  records  of  the  dark  ages  and  of  every  inter- 
vening century  to  our  own  time.  The  most  remote  regions,  as 
well  as  periods,  contributed  to  this  testimony — the  facts  some- 
times coloured  by  superstition,  sometimes  obscured  by  imper- 
fect report ;  but  numerous  and  exact  enough  for  comparison  with 
our  own  observations,  and  giving  full  proof  of  the  uniforoaity 
of  the  phenomena  throughout.  Poetry  naturally  busied  itself 
with  these  vagrant  lights  of  heaven,  and  we  might  cite  various 
passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  which,  though  in  some 
part  ambiguous  from  the  association  of  lightning  with  meteoric 
appearances,  yet  manifestly  include  the  latter  in  their  appeal  to 
the  imagination.*  The  historians  of  antiquity  denote  them  in 
more  or  less  detail,  and  with  various  degrees  of  belief.  The 
naturalists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Seneca 
and  Pliny,  have  not  only  left  descriptions  copious  enough  to  iden- 
tify all  the  appearances  with  those  of  our  own  time,  but  have  here 
and  there  offered  suggestions  as  to  natural  causes  whic^  are 
fairly  admissible  among  the  hypotheses  of  more  recent  date. 

But  the  highest  interest  in  these  records  of  past  times  attaches 
itself  to  the  fall  of  Aerolites ;  and  as  we  propose  to  take  this 
class  of  meteors  first  into  view,  we  may  reasonably  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  their  early  history.     The  phrases  of  Lapidibus 
pluitf  Crebri  ceciderunt  a  caelo  lajndesy  &c.,  are  familiar  to   us 
from  Livy,  and  may  no  longer  be  disregarded  as  the  idle  tales  of 
a  superstitious  age.    ^schylus,  in  the  fragment  we  possess  of  his 
Prometheus   UnlDound,  alludes  to  a  shower  of  rounded   stones 
sent  down  by  Jupiter  from  a  cloud.     But  the  most  remarkable 
and  authentic  record  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  massive  stone 
which  fell  in  the  78  th  Olympiad  (about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Socrates),  at  j^gospotamos  on  the  Hellespont — the  place  soon 
afterwards  dignified,  or  defaced,  as  opinion  may  be,  by  that  navaL  I 
victory  of  Lysander  which  subjected  Athens  and  Greece,    for   a 
time,  to  the  Spartan  power.     The  philosopher  Anaxagoras    'was, 
said  to  have  predicted  the  fall  of  this  stone  from  the  Sim — «t  pre-i 
diction,  doubtless,  like  many  others,  following  after  the  eveot.     It  I 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Aristotle ;  by  the  author  of  the  Paxiam 

*  Virgil,  in  the  more  practical  description  of  his  Georgics,  connects  falling^  star^ 
with  the  approach  of  wind — 

Seepe  etiam  stellas,  vento  impendente,  videbis 

PrsBcipites  coelo  labi,  &c. 
Both  Tbeophrostus  and  Pliny  admit  the  same  idea.     If  this  connexion  were  g^ri<»r&11  J 
true,  which  we   doubt,  it  probably  depends  merely  on  the  rising  wind  dispel] in^ 
vapours  which  before  hid  these  meteors  from  sight. 

Chronicle 
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Chrorncle;  by  Diogenes  of  ApoHonia,  who  speaks  of  it  as 
^Mlhig  in  flames  f  and  most  fiilly  by  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  both 
of  whom  <£stinctly  state  it  to  be  shown  in  their  time — that  is,  in 
the  sixth  centory  after  its  fall.  Pliny's  description  is  well 
mirfced  —  Qai  lapis  etiam  nunc  ostenditUTy  moffnitudine  vehis, 
eobre  adtuto  ;  and  he  adds  the  fstct  that  a  burning  comet  (meteor) 
accompanied  its  descent.* 

We  see  no  cause  whatever  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 
shrinnent,  of  which  die  very  phrase  colore  adusto  is  a  striking 
Terification.  If  the  mass  remained  visible,  and  of  such  magnitude 
u  descrifoed,  down  to  Pliny's  time,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
it  may  even  now  be  re-discovered — with  the  aid,  perchance,  of 
some  stray  tradition  attached  to  the  place — surviving,  as  often 
happens,  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  changes  of  human  dominion,  and 
eren  the  change  of  race  itself  on  the  spot.  Only  one  slight  effort, 
as  &r  as  we  know,  has  been  made  for  the  recovery  of  this  ancient 
aerolite.  We  marvel  that  some  of  our  many  Oriental  travellers 
do  not  abstract  a  few  days  from  the  seraglios,  mosques,  and 
bazaars  of  Constantinople— (and,  we  fear,  we  must  further  add,  from 
the  lounging  life  of  the  Pera  Hotel) — to  engage  deliberately  in  the 
attempt  Fame  earned  by  discovery  in  travel  is  no  longer  so 
ooBunon  a  commodity  that  the  chances  of  it  should  be  disdained. 
In  this  case  the  research,  if  successful,  would  be  of  interest 
eooush  both  for  history  and  science  to  perpetuate  a  man*s  name.t 
^  *^'  While 

*  Flotarcb,  who  reasons  with  force  and  pertinencj  as  to  the  origin  of  this  stone  (in 
¥ki  JLywamdri),  expHcitly  states  that  it  was  still  held  in  much  Teneratioti  bj  the 
iiUhitMBts  o€  the  Gheiaonesus*  He  also  tpeakt  of  its  rast  sixe,  and  of  the  traditiou  of 
a  icry  clood  or  globe  which  preceded  its  &11.  In  his  book  JDe  Plack.  Philo$,  he 
^Hmilff  to  it  again,  as  Tvpo<i8«»f  KOTcrcx'si^a  aartpa  irrrptvoy,  Pliny  mentions  a 
■■illu  mcteorie  slone,  religiously  presenred  in  the  gymnasiam  at  Abydos,  also  said  to 
fasps  kttm  pBvdietad  by  Anaxogoras,  This  ooincidcDc*  of  time  and  plaee  might  lea<l 
td  the  auspicion  that  both  were  derived  from  the  same  meteor.  He  further  notices  u 
ifesee  of  recent  fall  which  he  had  himself  seen  at  Vocontli  in  the  proYince  of  Gallia 
FhilMiwisiB    now  Vssaon  m  Prorence. 

t  Jhmagh  the  loeslity  of  this  stone  is  not  further  indicated  than  bj  the  statement  of 
ics  fiUl  at  .^^^pmotamos,  yet  the  invariable  manner  in  which  it  is  thus  described  defints 
taloablj  well  me  district  to  he  examined.  We  leant  from  the  old  geographers  that 
ikw  ■—  s.  town  called  iVgospotami  on  the  Thracian  side  the  Hellespont,  and  we  may 
i^kr  jiUfin  or  streams,  fVom  which  its  name  was  derived.  The  description  of  the  naval 
9^«Dd  the  situation  relatively  to  Lampsacus  (the  modem  ZamjaAt)/urther  define  the 
^eaCt^  witliia  certain  limits.  The  traveller  devoting  himself  to  the  research  might 
uke  bis  bcad^quarters  at  various  places  near  to  the  spot  in  question.  He  should 
fCMicr  Inmself  previously  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  meteoric  stones,  as  now  seen  in 
&e  Miswuime  and  Bfinnmlogicai  Cabinets  throughout  Europe.  He  must  study  the 
rfarartST  of  the  rocks  and  fragmentary  masses  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  more  readily  to 
Mseo^te  tbediffereneef  of  aspect.  He  must  expect  the  possibility  of  a  small  part 
gaiwof  tae  mats  appearing  above  the  surface;  ana  his  eye  must  be  awake  and  active 
Uf^Kf  sach  partial  appearances.  If  the  stone  sought  for  were  wholly  concealed  by 
xUovial  dcpoailsi  the  resMorcb  c^  coone  woald  be  Tain,  unless  happily  aided  by  nom'e 
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While  the  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  the  middle 
ages  of  Europe,  furnish  us  only  with  scattered  notices  of  these 
aerolites,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Chinese — that  singular 
people,  whose  language,  institutions,  and  methods  of  thought 
migot  almost  suggest  them  as  a  race  of  men  struck  off  from  some 
other  planet.  There  exist  in  China  authentic  catalogues  of  the 
remarkable  meteors  of  all  classes,  aerolites  included,  which  have 
appeared  there  during  a  period  of  2400  years.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  minuteness  of  these  records  —  the  translation  of  which 
we  owe  to  the  lamented  Ed.  Biot — it  is  enough  to  mention 
that  in  the  three  centuries  from  a.d.  960  to  1270  not  fewer 
than  1479  meteors  are  registered  by  the  Chinese  observers, 
who  seem  to  have  been  officially  employed  for  this  purpose.* 
It    is    only    of   late    years    that    the    science    of   Europe    has 

? laced  itself  in  competition  with  these  extraordinary  documents, 
'hough  instances  of  falling  stones  were  continually  multiplying 
themselves  in  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
the  only  memoirs  we  know  on  the  subject,  before  the  time  of 
Chladni,  are  that  of  the  Jesuit  Domenico  Troili,  and  another  we 
shall  afterwards  notice.     The  work  of  Chladni  in  1794  formed 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  meteorites.      This  philosopher,  still 
better  known  by  his  admirable  mode  of  demonstrating  the  vibra- 
tions and  quiescent  lines  which  enter  into  the  phenomena  of 
sound,  was  the  first  to  collect  all  the  authentic  instances  of  aero- 
lites :  a  catalogue  much  enlarged  since,  but  very  valuable  at  the 
time,  and  showing  great  zeal  of  research.     Until  this  moment 
scarcely  one  man  of  science  had  given  assent  to,  or  even  considered 
the  subject  as  a  matter  of  evidence.     The  speculations  of  Kepler, 
Halley,  Maskelyne,  and  others,  as  to  meteoric  matters  in   the 
planetary  space,  scarcely  touched  upon  the  history  or  theory   of 
meteoric  stones.     Yet  it  would  seem  a  case  where  history  had 
some  claim  to  credit,  since  the  facts  were  of  a  nature  which 
imagination  or  fear  could  hardly  mystify  or  distort.     Meteors 
seen  and  heard  to  explode — stones  at  the  same  time  falling  to  the 

earth,  and  frequently  discovered  and  examined  at  the  time    of 

_i 

local  tradition!,  ai  we  have  noticed  above.  Stich  traditioru,  even  in  the  outset,  should. 
be  sedulously  sought  for ;  the  manner  of  doing  which  roost  effectively  must  be  <1«^ 
termined  at  the  time  and  place.  We  will  add  further  that  the  autumnal  motiUia 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  malaria  fever  is  rife  at  this  season  on  the  shoim  oT.  ti^e 
Dardanelles. 

We  could  hardly  hope  to  recover  any  remnant  of  the  great  stone  which  was  seeci  to 
fall  at  Narni,  a.d.  921,  and  is  described  as  projecting  four  feet  above  the  water  ol"  tl>« 
river  into  which  it  fell, 

♦  The  observations  from  the  seventh,  century  before  Christ  to  960  were,  derived  \ya 
M.  Biot  from  the  work  of  Ma-touan-lin,  an  eminent  Chinese  author  towards  the  ^ci«i  ^ 
the  13th  century.  Those  of  the  three  centuries  succeeding  a.d.  960  come  under  Hkki 
annals  of  the  dynasty  of  Soung,  which  during  this  period  \iiti  dominion  in  CbixMs^ 
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tbeir  fall — sometimes  falling  as  single  and  heated  masses,  some- 
times  numerous  enough  to  be  described  as  a  shower — these  are 
things  so  simple  and  distinct  in  narrative  that  we  could  not  easily 
refuse  belief  to  them,  even  had  we  less  testimony  from  similar 
occurrences  in  our  own  time.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
famished  by  science  of  ancient  truths,  long  obscured  or  discre- 
dited, coming  suddenly  into  fresh  light,  and  receiving  illustration 
from  new  and  unexpected  sources.  The  chemist's  crucible,  and 
the  eye  of  the  mineralogist,  disclosed  results  as  to  these  stones 
which  no  conjecture  could  have  anticipated,  and  eventually  com- 
pelled the  belief  so  long  and  obstinately  denied. 

The  stone  which  fell  at  Wold  Cottage  in  Yorkshire,  in  1795, 
was  that  which  contributed  most  explicitly  to  this  conversion.    Its 
ba  was  seen  by  two  persons,  following  an  explosion  in  the  air. 
It  had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  in  the  soil  and  chalk, 
whence  it  was  taken.     It  weighed  about  56  lbs.     Happily  it  was 
pkced  in  the  hands  of  an  able  chemist  of  the  time,  Mr.  Howard, 
whcwe  analysis  of  it  was  published  in  the  Ph.  Transactions  for  1802. 
Vet  when  Pictet,  who  had  just  come  from  Elngland,  read  a  com- 
munication to  the  French  Institute  on  this  subject,  *  il  y  trouva 
nne  incredulite   telle  qu'il  lui  fallut  une  sorte  de  courage  pour 
achever  sa  lecture.'     A   month  after,  however,  Vauquelin  pro- 
<bioed  to  the  Institute  an  analysis  of  his  own,  fully  confirming 
that  of  Howard — a  few  months  later  the  great  fall  of  stones,  2000 
or  3000  in  number,  '  une  veritable  pluie  des  pierres  m^teoriques,' 
occurred  at  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy : — the  information  was  obtained 
at  the  same  time  of  a  numerous  shower  of  stones  at  Benares,  on 
the  Ganges — and  similar  evidences  multiplied  from  every  side. 
The  fall  at  L'Aigle,  however,  may  be  noted  above  all,  as  it  led 
to  a  minute  local  investigation  by  Biot ;  who  hastened  himself  to 
the  spot,    and  with  characteristic  zeal  and  ability  not  merely 
authenticated  the  event,  but  obtained  proof  as  to  various  incidents 
attending  it,  of  great  value  to  the  true  theory  of  these  falling 
bodies.      Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  fact,  well  ascer- 
tained, that  the  direction  of  the  meteors  from  which  the  stones 
&I1  most  have  been  oblique  to  the  horizon.*     The  convictions 
of  a  man  like  Biot,  founded  on  personal  investigation,  may  be 
iairiy  admitted  as  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  aerolites. 

The  striking  concurrence  of  such  instances  with  those  of  more 
ancieiit  tradition  overcame  all  remaining  doubt ;  and  when  Chladni 

*Thb  W9M  inoit  ingmioutly  determined  by  observing  the  outline  of  the  turface  upon 
Mdi  tfae  fall  occurred—found  to  be  elliptical,  and  nut  circular,  as  it  would  have  been 
M  ^cy  clr<»pped  ?ertically.  Ttie  meteor  wai  circular^  large,  and  brilliant — and  ex- 
jiitiiBiiii  were  beard  over  a  wide  tract  of  country.  Tlie  stones  were  hot,  and  exhaled 
aKcoDg  solpboreoas  smell. 

G  2  oublished 
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published  his  second  and  more  valuable  work  in  1819,  with  a 
copious  record  of  aerolites,  registered  according  to  the  periods  and 
places  of  their  fall,  as  well  as   the  directions  of  their  line  of 
descent,  his  statements  were  received  with  entire  assent  by  the 
scientific  world.     His  details  had  the  effect  not  only  of  authenti- 
cating the  fall  of  such  stones  from  the  sky,  but  further  of  assign- 
ing a  meteoric  character  to  certain  strange  ferruginous  masses 
found  in  different  countries,  regarding  which  only  vague  tratdi- 
tions  existed,  or  which  had  no  history  at  all  but  that  of  their 
outward  aspect*   These  masses,  some  of  them  of  vast  weight  and 
dimensions,  and  manifestly  foreign  to  the  localities  in   which 
they  are  found,  have  enough  of  kindred  with  aerolites  to  justify 
the  name  of  meteoric  iron,  and  to  make  it  probable  that  they  are 
of  common  origin.     The  largest  yet  known  is  the  one  estimated 
to  weigh  about  14,000  lbs.,— discovered  at  Otumpa,  in  Brazil,  in 
a  locality  where  there  is  no  iron,  nor  rock  of  any  kind  near  the 
surface.     Another,  little  inferior  in  size,  has  been  found  near 
Bahia.     A  smaller  mass,    but  nearer  to   us,   is   that  from    the 
neighbourhood  of  Andemach,  weighing  3300  lbs.     The  volcanic 
locality  might  render  the  origin  of  this  ambiguous  ;  but  its  analysis 
by  Professor  Bischoff  of  Bonn,  in  showing  a  compound  of  soft 
metallic  iron  with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  leaves  litde  doubt 
of  its  belonging  to  the  class  of  meteoric  bodies.     Another  re- 
markable specimen  is  the  Siberian  stone,  described  by  Pallaa,  and. 
which  we  have  ourselves  seen  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Peters- 
burgh,  composed  of  soft  spongy  iron  and  olivine.     The  Tartars 
on  the  spot  had  a  tradition  of  the  fall  of  this  stone  from  the  sky, 
as  the  Mongolians  have  of  a  fragment  of  black  rock,  40  feet 
high,  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  River.     The  great  Brazilian 
mass,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  has  no  story  belonging  to  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  theory  of  the  bodies  thus  admitted 
to  have  been  cast  upon  the  earth,  we  must  say  something  more 
of  their  chemical  composition  —  inasmuch  as  this  is  not  onlj- 
remarkable  in  itself,  but  closely  concerned  in  their  theory,  ancj 
with  other  speculations  of  high  interest.  Collecting  the  re- 
sults of  all  the  best  analyses  down  to  the  present  time,  ^wf 
find  the  actual  number  of  recognised  elements  discovered  in  skero 


*  The  total  number  of  aerolites  which  Cbladni  hits  registered  fh>in  tiie  come „_^ 

ment  of  the  Christian  era  to  1818  is  165,  but  some  of  these  mutt  be  regmrdo^l  a 
doubtful.  The  distribution  of  them  bj  countries  is  chiefly  of  value  as  sbowin^^  ^^vbs 
might  have  been  expected,  the  universality  of  the  pbenumaia  over  the  earth.  Pkox 
1600  to  1818  we  have  the  record  of  17  in  Great  Britain^  15  in  France,  17  in  G^vsn^ni 
As  to  the  hours  of  falling,  a  large  proportion  are  registered  as  having  fallen  dia>-i«M»-  ts 
day;  but  this  difference  is  readily  accounted  for,  and  does  not  alone  jia^^ify 
inference  as  to  inequality  in  the  event. 
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lites  to  be  nineteen  or  twenty — that  is,  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  elementary  substances  (or  what  we  are  yet 
Ibrced  to  r^ard  as  such)  discovered  on  the  earth.  Further,  all 
tfiese  aerolitic  elements  actually  exist  in  the  earth,  though  never 
similarly  combined  there.  No  new  substance  has  hitherto  come 
to  ns  from  without;  and  the  most  abundant  of  our  terrestrial 
metals,  Iron,  is  that  which  is  largely  predominant  in  aerolites ; 
brmmg  frequently,  as  in  some  of  the  instances  just  mentioned, 
upwards  of  90  parts  in  100  of  the  mass.  Seven  other  metals 
—copper,  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  chrome,  manganese,  and  molybdena 
—enter  variously  into  the  composition  of  these  stones.  Cobalt 
and  nickel  are  the  most  invariably  present ;  but  the  proportion 
of  all  is  trifliDg  compared  with  that  of  iron.  Further,  there 
We  been  ibund  in  dififerent  aerolites  six  alkalies  and  earths ; 
namely, — soda,  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  silica,  and  alumina ;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  hydrogen. 
Finally,  oxygen  must  also  be  named  as  a  ccmstituent  of  many 
aoolites,  entering  into  the  composition  of  several  of  the  suh- 
itaoces  just  mentioned. 

As  respects  the  manner  of  conjunction  of  these  elements,  it  is 
eioeedingly  various  in  different  aerolites.  A  few  there  are,  espe- 
ciaUy  examined  by  Berzelius  and  Rose,  containing  olivine,  augite, 
Itomblende,  and  other  earthy  minerals ;  and  closely  resembling 
certain  crystalline  compounds,  which  we  find  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  But  in  much  the  larger  proportion,  as  we  have  said, 
iron  is  the  ruling  ingredient ;  and  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  this  metal,  so  remarkable  an  element  in  the  composition  of 
Qor  globe,  exists  yet  more  abundantly  in  those  parts  of  space,  or 
in  those  aggregations  of  matter,  whence  such  stones  are  projected 
qKm  the  earth. 

We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  value  of  these  results.  Curious  and 
mexpected  in  themselves,  they  will  be  found,  as  we  pursue  our 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  aerolites,  to  possess  a  still  higher 
interest  as  the  exponents  of  conditions  of  matter  extraneous  to 
Qor  own  globe.  We  shall  revert  to  them  afterwards  in  this 
seaie ;  expressing,  meanwhile,  our  hope  that  these  analyses  will 
be  sedoloosly  multiplied  as  occasions  may  occm*,  so  as  to  obtain 
some  larger  and  more  exact  generalization  of  facts,  or  perchance 
the  discorexy  of  some  element  hitherto  unknown  to  us.  The 
aioe  age  which  has  created  a  circuit  for  human  language  and 
intelligence  through  wires,  water,  and  rock;  and  has  made  the  sun- 
beam execute  in  a  few  seconds  the  most  delicate  delineations  of 
m^aml  nature ;  may  well  aspire  to  carry  its  Chemistry  into  space, 
and  to  seek  ccmclusions  as  to  other  matter  than  that  which  sur- 
lounds  us  <m  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.     We  may  justly  apply  to 

the 
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the  science  of  our  own  day  a  sentence  of  older  date  and  other 
application — Si  computes  annos,  exiguum  tempus — si  vices  reruntj 
€evum  putes. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  briefly  other  physical  characters  belong- 
ing to  these  singular  bodies.  An  important  fact  is  their 
general  fragmentary  aspect,  as  if  struck  off  or  detached  from 
some  larger  mass.  Their  specific  gravity  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  metallic  constituents,  ranging  from 
twice  even  to  six  or  seven  times  the  weight  of  water.  The  mean 
is  considerably  above  that  of  the  mineral  masses  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  though  much  below  5*5,  or  the  mean  of  the  whole 
earth.  A  notable  and  very  uniform  character  of  aerolites  is  the 
shining  dark  crust  enveloping  them.  It  is  generally  very  thin  ; 
but  indicates  by  its  aspect,  and  by  its  entire  separation  from  the 
mass  within,  some  rapid  action  of  heat,  which  has  not  had  time 
to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  stone. 

The  question  as  to  the  mean  velocity  of  aerolites,  in  approach- 
ing the  earth,  can  only  be  settled  by  approximation,  and  this 
perhaps  not  a  very  close  one.  The  observations  bearing  on  this 
point  are  limited,  in  great  part,  to  the  meteoric  appearances  pre- 
ceding the  fall.  The  conclusions  obtained  by  Olbers  and  others 
would  justify  the  belief  in  a  mean  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles 
in  a  second  ;  a  rate  of  movement  further  attested  by  the  depth  to 
which  many  of  them  penetrate  into  the  earth ;  and  becoming, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  important  element  towards  the 
solution  of  many  questions  in  the  theory  of  these  bodies. 

The  main  facts  as  to  Aerolites  thus  authenticated,  the  question 
as  to  their  origin  comes  yet  more  forcibly  into  view.  And,  in  truth, 
there  are  few  questions  more  curious — not  less  to  the  unenlightened 
than  to  men  of  science — in  the  novelty  and  vastness  of  the 
suggestions  they  press  upon  the  mind.  Whence,  and  by  what 
force,  do  these  stones — some  of  them  so  massive,  all  so  remarkable 
in  composition — descend  upon  the  earth  ? 

It  could  scarcely  perhaps  be  surmised  that  five  different  solu- 
tions have  been  offered  in  answer  to  this  question.  We  mio^ht 
even  name  six,  could  we  for  a  moment  admit  the  vague  notion 

that  these  aerolites  may  be  the  product  of  our  own  volcanoes 

stones  forcibly  ejected  thence,  partaking  for  a  time  of  the  motion, 
of  the  earth,  but  in  the  end  returning  to  it.  The  negative  evi« 
dence  here  is  so  obvious  and  complete,  that  we  have  no  need  to  do 
more  than  slightly  refer  to  it.  This  opinion  has  no  longer  sl 
single  advocate. 

A  second  hypothesis,  involving  telluric  origin,  has  little  more 
of  proof  or  probability  to  recommend  it.  This  is,  that  stones  do 
not  actually  fall,  but  that  lightning  or  electricity  in  some  meteorio 

^         J       shape. 
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shape,  impinging  opon  the  earth,  fuses  the  earthy  and  metallic 
Bstenals  on  the  spot  so  as  to  admit  of  their  re-consolidation  in 
these  new  forms.  Other  refutation  of  this  opinion  is  not  needed 
than  a  simple  r^ard  to  the  composition  of  aerolites,  to  their 
occasional  magnitude,  and  to  the  great  number  often  appearing  at 
the  same  time.  But,  in  truth,  the  notion  is  one  that  was  never 
moce  than  vaguelj  held,  and  has  long  since  been  given  up  as  un- 
tenable. 

Another  solution  still  has  been  proposed,  also  deriving  the 
phenomena  from  terrestrial  causes.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of 
atmospheric  origin ;  adopted  by  many  in  the  outset  of  the  inquiry, 
from  the  seeming  difficulty  of  carrying  speculation  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  globe.  Using  the  fact  just  ascertained  of  the 
identity  of  the  materials  of  aerolites  with  elements  existing  on 
the  earth,  they  assumed  (but  without  explaining  the  manner  or 
course  of  snch  operation)  that  these  elements  might  be  slowly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  atmosphere,  and  retained  there  in  a  state  of 
extreme  difihsion,  until  some  accidental  agency  (either  elec- 
trical or  force  of  other  kind)  caused  their  sudden  aggregation, 
and  preopitated  them  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  the 
ibrms  and  conditions  actually  observed.  In  this  theory  the 
light,  heat,  and  detonation  attending  their  fall,  w^ere  attributed 
to  the  Tehemence  of  the  forces  and  actions  bringing  these  sub- 
stances into  a  solid  form,  from  their  highly  diffused  or  gaseous 
state.  The  opinion  derived  its  chief  authority  from  Dr.  Izam's 
LithoJoffie  AtmosphMque  —  a  book  of  merit  as  an  historical 
record,  but  largely  imaginative  in  all  that  relates  to  these 
metallic  and  earthy  vapours — mass^  sph^iquement,  et  isolSes  Us 
maes  des  autres — which  he  presumed  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere 
around,  us. 

We  speak  of  this  theory  in  the  past  tense,  because,  though  at 
first  taken  up  by  many,  it  was  impossible  long  to  maintain  it, 
in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  and  in  the  face  of  facts  which  gave  it 
eirery  character  of  physical  impossibility.  Vauquelin,  to  whom 
Izam  addressed  his  views,  explicitly  repelled  them  : — ^  J'aime 
encore  mieux  croire  que  ces  pierres  viennent  de  la  lune,  que 
dTadmettre  que  les  substances  les  plus  fixes  que  nous  connaissons 
se  tronvent  en  assez  grande  quantite  dans  Tatmosph^re  pour  y 
produire  des  concretions  aussi  considerables  que  celles  qu  on  dit 
en  etre  tombees.'  We  hardly,  indeed,  need  comment  on  the 
infinite  improbability  that  such  materials  as  iron,  nickel,  silex, 
magnesia,  &&,  should  be  absorbed  into,  and  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere— exist,  too,  in  its  upper  and  lighter  stratum,  since  the 
most  refined  analysis  has  detected  no  such  elements  in  the  lower. 
Not  less  improbable  is  it  that  matters  diffused  with  such  exqui- 
site 
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«ite  minuteness,  as  these  hypothetically  must  be,  should  tlias 
suddenly  coalesce  into  a  dense  solid.  The  action  of  centripetal 
afTgregation  must  be  carried  on  simultaneously  ofver  a  vast  extant 
of  space  to  produce  such  effect ;  nor,  in  truth  do  we  yet  know 
any  physical  force  or  law  capable  of  the  peculiar  action  required. 
A  more  positive  objection  to  the  atmospheric  theory  is  the 
direction  of  movement  and  fall,  as  repeatedly  ascertained  in  tl^ 
case  of  these  bodies.  Had  they  been  formed  in  the  atmospl^s^ 
whatever  the  process  of  aggregaticm,  their  fall  must  have  heexi 
perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface  at  the  place,  instead  of  obliqae, 
as  we  generally  find  it  to  be. 

Thus  compelled  to  seek  for  a  source  beyond  the  limits  of  ter- 
restrial action,  the  hypothesis  of  lunar  origin  next  came  into 
notice,  and  was  discussed  or  advocated  by  philosophers  of  much 
higher  eminence.  Wonder  has  been  called  the  mother  of 
Wisdom,  and  bare  conjecture  has  oftentimes  long  anteceded  the 
researches  and  results  of  more  exact  scioice.  A  fall  of  stones  at 
Milan,  about  the  year  1660,  by  which  a  Franciscan  monk  was 
killed — (one  of  three  or  four  recorded  instances  of  death  from  this 
cause) — ^led  a  naturalist  of  that  country,  Paolo  Teraago,  to  publish 
his  coi^ecture  that  these  stones  might  come  from  the  mocm. 
Another  great  fall  of  aerolites  at  Sienna,  134  years  afterwaztls, 
brought  the  higher  genius  of  Olbers  to  researches  founded  on  tbe 
same  idea,  which  seems  to  have  been  dormant  in  the  interval. 
In  1795  he  examined  the  question  of  the  initial  velocity  required 
to  project  a  body  from  the  surface  of  the  moon  so  that  it  mi^ht 
reach  the  earth,  and  determined  this  to  be  about  8000  feet  in  a 
second.  The  lunar  theory,  and  the  dynamic  questions  connected 
with  it,  which  Humboldt  whimsically  entities  the  baUutichm 
problem^  speedily  engaged  the  attention  of  other  philosophers.  A 
characteristically  bold  and  terse  speech  of  Laplaoe,  at  the  Insti- 
tute, in  December,  1802,  gave  impulse  as  well  as  sanction  to  tlie 
inquiry.  It  was  made  on  the  occasion,  already  alluded  to,  when 
the  report  of  the  analysis  of  meteoric  stones  by  Howard  and 
Vauquelio,  and  the  inferences  thence  derived,  still  found  an  incce- 
dulous  audience  in  this  learned  body. 

To  that  of  Laplace  may  be  added  the  other  eminent  names  of 
Poisson,  Biot,  and  Berzelius,  as  successively  engaged  with  tii^ 
hypothesis  of  lunar  origin;  and  their  respective  calculations 
of  the  projectile  force  required  were  sufficiently  alike  to  justify^ 
the  conclusion  of  Olbers,  stated  above.  The  argument  then  stood, 
.  and  still  stands,  thus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hemisphere  ol 
the  moon,  permanently  opposed  to  the  earth,  offers  tiie  ai^pea 
of  mountains  of  great  height,  and  of  niunerous  craters  —  tiie 
latter  resembling  very  exactly  in  character  those  of  our  own  volJ 

canosL^ 
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cnos,  Imt  much  more  spacious  and  profound.*  That  internal 
forces  exist,  or  have  existed,  within  this  satellite,  capable  of 
powerfullj  disrupting,  elevating,  and  projecting  from  its  surface, 
nmst  be  deemed  certain  in  fact,  notwithstanding  that  all  astrono- 
loical  observation  goes  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  lunar 
atmosphere  or  lunar  seas.  Why  not  suppose  stones  to  be  pro- 
jected thence  (no  atmospheric  pressure  existing  to  retard  or  arrest 
tliem)  with  foroe  enough  to  depass  the  limits  of  the  moon's  attrac- 
tioo,  and  to  come  within  that  of  the  earth  ?  The  calculations  just 
referred  to  concur  in  the  result,  that  an  initial  velocity  £ve  or  six 
tines  as  g^reat  as  that  of  a  ball  issuing  from  the  cannon's  mouth 
sdght  carry  a  st<»ie  so  far  that  it  would  not  return  to  the  moon, 
bat  either  continue  to  revolve  subordinatcly  to  new  attractions, 
or  be  precipitated  upon  a  body  of  more  powerful  attraction  if  ap- 
proaching its  sphere.  Berzelius  went  further  in  his  adoption  of 
ihe  lunar  hypothesis  ;  and,  looking  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  aerolites,  ingeniously  conjectured  that  an  excesss  of  iron  on  one 
side  of  the  moon  might  fairly  account  for  the  fact  of  this  side 
being  ccHistantly  opposed  to  the  magnetic  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  hypothesis,  thus  powerfully  advocated,  has  be^i  displaced, 
not  ui  much  by  recent  negative  proofs,  as  by  the  want  of  fur- 
ther and  oacHTe  assured  enA&skce ;  and  by  the  introduction  of 
different  views,  which  connect  the  ph«;iomena  of  aerolites  more 
directly  with  those  of  other  meteors,  and  associate  the  whole 
vidi  the  general  conditions  of  the  planetary  system.  The  lunar 
tbeory,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  remained  stationary  at  the  point 
whence  it  started ;  nor  is  there,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  any  source  of 
fiesh  knowledge  within  our  reach.  Even  with  the  powerful  tele- 
»:f^pes  we  now  possess  no  proof  has  been  obtained  of  present  ycA^ 
cade  activity  in  the  moon ;  and,  looking  backwards  to  that  which 
m^  have  existed  heretofore,  we  must  adroit  the  need  of  a  projec- 
tile force  much  greater  than  diat  first  presumed,  to  explain  the 
actual  mean  velocity  of  aerolites  in  approaching  the  earth.  It  has 
been  calculated  by  Olbers  (and  we  believe  not  disputed)  that  the 
initial  velocity  at  the  mocm,  to  satisfy  this  condition,  must  be 
twelve  or  fourteen  times  greater  than  that  assigned  by  Laplace 
and  othem : — a  projectile  force  far  exceeding  that  of  our  own 
vdcanos — and  which,  did  it  exist,  would  not  cast  ^ese  masses 

*  The  snat  works  of  Sobrotter,  and  Hcer  and  Madler,  on  the  Moon,  are  well  known 
t»  Mr  aMroaomical  leaders.  Not  equally  known  are  the  singular  researches  of  Mr. 
IhBBjrib,  of  Haocbeiter,  on  a  certain  definite  portion  of  the  moon's  surface,  about  as 
Iwfe  as  Irelaiidv  oamcd  in  lunar  topograph j  morolychus,  Sereral  years  of  constant 
s^iMliuii  given  to  that  one  region — a  limitation  of  object  generally  fertile  of  results— 
kap«  enabled  this  diligent  observer  to  construct  a  model  and  maps  on  a  large  scale, 
■■mU I  fully  illustrating  the  volcanic  character  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  the  vast 
^■^es  bj  divoptioo  and  elevation  which  have  occnned  there. 

upon 
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upon  the  earth,  but  cause  them,  as  Olbers  and  Bessel  have  shown, 
to  revolve  in  orbits  about  the  sun. 

Another  hypothesis,  having  kindred  with  the  one  just  considered, 
is  that  which  supposes  these  aerolites  to  be  smaller  fragments  of 
that  presumed  ancient  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the 
disruption  of  which  has  produced  the  numerous  small  planets  or 
asteroids,  whose  excentric  orbits  cross  and  crowd  each  other  in 
this  part  of  the  heavens.  But  a  few  years  ago  and  only  four  of 
such  ultra-zodiacal  bodies  were  known  to  us.  The  position  and 
peculiar  orbits  of  these  justified  Olbers  in  his  bold  conjecture  of 
their  fragmentary  nature ;  an  opinion  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
later  discovery  of  eleven  others  in  the  same  interplanetary  space, 
six  of  which  we  owe  to  the  admirable  observations  of  Mr.  Hinde, 
working  with  his  telescopes  in  the  Regent's  Park,  almost  in  the 
midst  of  our  foggy  and  smoky  metropolis.  These  bodies  are  very 
various  in  size — some  of  them  so  small  as  to  defy  exact  admea- 
surement. Astronomical  considerations  fully  sanction  the  idea 
of  a  common  origin ;  and  if  they  be  truly  fragments  of  a  larger 
body,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  same  disruptive  force 
which  separated  them  must  have  projected  into  space  numerous 
fragments  yet  smaller,  and  with  orbits  more  highly  inclined  to 
that  of  the  primitive  planet  in  proportion  to  their  smallness.  It  is 
another  question,  however,  whether  any  of  these  orbits  could  be 
such  as  to  bring  them  in  proximity  to,  and  within  attraction  of 
the  earth.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is.  simply  a  question  of  pos- 
sibility, to  which  little  or  nothing  can  be  added,  or  hoped  for,  in 
the  way  of  evidence.  Like  the  lunar  hypothesis,  it  remains  a 
mere  speculation ;  affected  chiefly  by  the  proofs  which  have  given 
stronger  presumption  to  another  theory. 

It  is  this  theory  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak — the  one  which 
connects  meteoric  stones  with  meteors  of  other  forms ;  and,  recog- 
nizing in  all  an  origin  alien  to,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earth, 
finds  this  origin  in  the  interplanetary  spaces  which  were  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  void  in  nature  ;  or,  if  not  such,  occupied  by  an 
imponderable  ether,  hardly  known  to  us  but  as  a  name.  Many  cir- 
cumstances have  tended  gradually  to  create  new  views  on  this 
subject;  and  especially  the  discovery  of  the  vast  number  of 
cometary  bodies  traversing  these  spaces  in  all  directions — varying 
infinitely  in  magnitude,  orbits,  and  periods  of  revolution — ^under- 
going great  changes  even  while  within  our  view — some  of  them 
seemingly  lost — the  orbits  of  others  altered  by  their  approach  to 
the  greater  planets — one  or  two,  of  short  periods  of  revolution — 
affording  proof,  by  the  successive  abridgment  of  their  periods,  of 
a  resisting  medium  through  which  they  are  moving  in  their  orbits. 
While  contemplating  space  as  thus  occupied  by  so  many  forms  of 

matter, 
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matter,  in  snch  Taiioas  degrees  of  concentration,  yet  all  in  constant 
motion,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  portions  of  matter  still  smaller, 
or  more  attenuated,  may  be  in  movement  around  us  ;  apparent  only 
when  they  come  into  such  contiguity  to  the  earth  as  to  be  deflected, 
or  rendered  luminous,  by  its  influence.  Meteoric  stones,  we  have 
already  seen,  are  proved  to  come  from  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  to  enter  it  with  vast  velocity.  Numerous  and 
exact  observations  have  proved  the  same  to  be  equally  true  in 
the  case  of  shooting  stars  and  meteoric  globes  of  light.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  bond  of  connexion,  associating  these  phenomena 
mider  certain  common  physical  forces  ;  while  yet  leaving  ample 
room  for  those  causes  of  diversity  on  which  depend  the  aspects 
of  the  different  classes  of  meteors,  as  well  as  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  each.  Matter  in  one  form  or  other,  variously  revolving 
in  the  space  through  which  our  own  globe  is  moving,  is  the  ele- 
ment with  which  our  inquiry  has  to  deal. 

We  refer  here  to  the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of 
these  fragmentary  or  nebulous  matters,  because  both  must  be 
supposed  concerned  in  the  results.  Perhaps  some  readers,  even 
thoQgh  not  wholly  unfamiliar  with  these  subjects,  may  take  no 
offence  at  onr  reminding  them  that  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell 
is  at  every  moment  submitted  to  three  separate  but  simul- 
taneous motions — of  rotation  round  its  axis — revolution  round 
^  son  —  and  lastly,  that  vast  and  mysterious  movement  by 
whidi  it  is  carried,  with  the  sun  and  entire  planetary  system, 
Enough  unknown  regions  of  space — whether  as  the  portion  of 
an  orbit  round  some  remote  centre  of  attraction,  ages  may  yet 
be  required  to  show.  The  grandeur  which  belongs  to  such  com- 
binations of  force,  space,  and  time,  cannot  be  expressed  by  mere 
words,  and  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  numbers.  It  needs 
a  particular  faculty  to  follow  with  full  comprehension  these 
greater  phenomena  of  the  universe ;  and  especially  those  of  side- 
real astronomy,  to  which  belongs  the  translation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem just  noticed.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  astronomical  science 
in  our  own  time — ^the  glory  of  such  men  as  Herschel,  Bessel, 
Stmve,  and  Argelander — to  have  determined  proper  motions  in 
^lose  great  luminaries  which  bear  the  name  oi  fixed  stars — to  have 
assigned  orbits  and  periods  of  revolution  to  numerous  double 
stars — ^to  have  obtained  the  parallax  and  measured  the  distance  of 
many — to  have  determined  not  only  the  proper  motion  of  our  own 
son  bat  also  its  direction  and  rate  of  translation  in  space.  Few 
cam  fully  understand  all  that  is  required  in  such  researches — the 
time  and  intense  watchfulness ;  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  instru- 
mental observation ;  and  yet  more  the  genius  and  mathematical 
power  which  can  elicit  certainty  from  amidst  the  conflicting 
oxididoas  seeming  to  render  it  impossible.  ^empted 
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Tempted  by  tbe  snbject  to  this  short  digFestum,  we  now  recui 

to  the  argument  before  us,  in  which  we  may  presume  the  seoooc 

motion  of  the  esffth — ^that  of  revolution  about  the  sun — to   ht 

chiefly  concerned.     When  we  consider  this  orbit  to  be  so  vas 

that  we  are,  on  the  1st  of  July,  distant  nearly  190  millions  o 

miles  from  the  place  we  occupied  on  the  1st  of  January,  retmu 

ing  again  to  the  same  point  six  months  afterwards,  we  obtaii 

some  conception,  though  a  faint  one  in  reality,  of  the  spacer 

passed  through  in  this  great  amiual  motion.     If,  then,  there  b 

other  portions  of  matter — whencesoever  derired,  and  bowevei 

fragmentary  or  attenuated  in  form  and  kind — revolving  round  tb 

Sun — (and  we  cannot  suppose  any  matter  to  be  stationary  in  space 

— it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  progressive  motion  of  the  eartl 

may  bring  it  into  such  proximi^  to  the  numerous  and  exoentri^ 

orbits  of  these  meteorites  or  asteroids,  that  they  become  submittec 

to  its  influence,  and  deflected  more  or  less  from  their  course,  as  w< 

know  comets  to  be  by  the  vicinity  of  planets — some  actnallj 

impinging  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  already  described — other 

simply  becoming  luminous  through  certain  arcs  of  their  orbits 

The  number  of  such  orbitual  interferences  or  collisions — indi 

cated,  as  the  theory  presumes,  by  luminous  globes,  shooting  stars 

and  aerolites — may  startle  some  as  an  objection ;  but  astrotiomi 

everywhere  deals  in  numbers  which  surpass  all  common  compre 

bension,  yet   are  justified  in    so  many  cases  by   certitude  o 

proof  that  we  cannot  refuse  belief  in  others  where  the  evideno 

is  still  incomplete.  Arago,  following  one  of  Kepler's  bold  antici 

pations,  has  calculated  tha^  there  may  be  eight  millions  of  comet 

having  their   revolution  within  the  solar  system.     Meteorites 

according  to  the  present  view,  approach  nearest  to  the  chaxtecte 

and  condition  of  comets.     The  orbits  of  the  matter  thus  revolv 

ing,  wheth^  it  be  dense  or  infinitely  attenuated,  are  probably  « 

excentric,  and  have  the  same  vast  interplanetary  spaces  open  t 

them.     Numbers,  then,  need  not  perplex  us  here ;  and  especialli 

if  admitting  a  view  we  shall  notice  hereaft^,  as  to  the  se^nia) 

periodicity  of  the  great  showers  of  shooting  stars. 

This  cosmical  theory  of  meteors  in  general  has  undoubtedl] 
been  gaining  ground  of  late  years — while  other  h3rpotheses  havi 
been  stationary  or  retrograde.  It  has  derived  argument  an 
illustration  from  the  whole  course  of  physical  res^fch  during 
this  period,  with  the  effect  of  giving  a  new  aspect  to  tb 
phenomena,  and  associating  them  together  as  parts  of  a  large 
system  and  more  general  laws.  We  have  placed  the  Cosmos  O 
Humboldt  (though  heretofore  reviewed  separately)  anumg  th 
works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  because  we  desire  all  on 
readers  to  recollect  that  no  philosopher  has  been  more  earnest  ii 

^         T  expoundinj 
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'  oad  etihfOBg  the  opinion  ^ntt  asteroids  or  acrolitev 
«e  independent  portions  of  msMer  in  space ;  becoming  lominoas 
onlsors  or  projectiles,  when  dieir  orbits  approach  within  certain 
ifaiuiiB  of  that  of  the  earths  He  avows,  when  leaving  the  ftub>- 
jsct,that  be  has  lingered  npon  it  with  predilection  {mit  VorKebe\ 
ad  the  whole  course  of  his  argument  shows  this  to  be  so.  Sir  J. 
HoBcbel,  an  equal  aathoiitj,  expresses  the  same  view,  as  the  onlj 
ont  whiirh  oompiises,  or  adequately  explains,  all  the  phenomena ; 
thas  confirming  aad  deftning  the  expression  of  Laplace  (in  his 
specfa  of  December,  1 802)  as  to  aerolites,  that  ^  aocoiding  to  ererj 
poMnlitj  thej  come  to  us  from  the  depths  of  the  celestial  space.' 

There  arise  out  of  this  theorj  various  physical  questions*— some 
of  which  we  cannot  omit  to  notice.  One  of  these  respects  the 
loMinuna  %nd  ignited  condition  of  meteorites  when  approaching 
thecsitfa.  Thongh  it  seems  certain  that  some  alteration  of  state 
h^Nind  mere  change  of  direction  is  produced  by  this  proximity ; 
anil  though  condensation  of  the  air,  from  the  extreme  velocity  of 
Uling  stones,  might  doubtless  produce  the  heat,  combostion,  and 
aqploooB  attending  their  fall ;  yet,  from  the  elevation  of  many 
aelsors,  brilliant  in  light,  above  the  recognised  limits  of  the 
itmoipbere,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  other  causes  also  concerned. 
Modem  science  teaches  ns  that  ignition  (viz.  li^t  and  heat) 
occurs  in  various  cases  without  ^e  presence  of  air.  In  this  case  it 
Bsy  possibly  be  roagnetical  in  kind — a  supposition  authorised 
fay  die  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years,  which  make  it  probable 
tbot  this  great  element  is  largely  engaged  even  in  the  astronomical 
csnditioas  of  the  universe.  l*he  paper  recently  published  by 
Ptoofeasor  Faraday  on  the  Physicad  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force, 
while  marked  by  all  the  modesty  of  his  genius,  is  profoundly 
so^estire  of  relations  of  this  kind  yet  unexplored,  and  of  forces 
pcrvacfing  space  in  lines  of  action  differing  from  any  other  of 
which  we  have  yet  cognisance.  But  we  have  no  right  to  carry 
nggestion  further  on  a  point  to  which  even  the  ability  of  Poisson 
has  been  directed  without  any  determinate  conclusion. 

Consideiing  that  all  meteors  involve  the  presonco  of  matter  in 
same  form,  and  that  aerolites  show  it  by  precipitation  of  solid 
■Hses  on  the  earth,  if  is  a  question  of  interest  what  happens 
iartiie  cases  where  we  have  not  this  direct  result  The  answer 
CM  hardly  go  -  beyotad  conjecture.  Many  meteors,  even  tiiose 
containing  sc4id  matter,  may  be  deflected  in  such  degree  towards 
the  earth  as  to  become  luminous  in  a  part  of  their  course,  yet 
siai  preserve  ^leir  own  independent  orbits.  Others,  again,  may 
aadergo  explosicsi  or  disruption  during  this  contiguity,  and  throw 
down  the  same  matters  as  those  contained  in  meteoric  stones,  but 
the  forai  of  powder  or  dust     Though  this  result  is  obvi- 
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ously  more  difficult  of  discovery,  yet  we  have  numerous  proofs  of 
the  fact  in  the  records  of  every  age.  Then,  further,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  the  aerolites  falling 
can  come  within  human  observation.  The  chances  against  any 
one  stone  being  seen  to  fall  on  the  earth  are  so  numerous  as  to 
be  hanlly  calculable.  The  sight  of  such  an  event  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule.  Weighing  this  rightly,  and  taking  into  ao 
count  also  that  the  ocean  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  globe, 
we  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  estimate  of  Schi^bers 
that  upwards  of  700  meteoric  stones  may  fall  annually  upon  our 
globe.  It  is  only  in  the  present  state  of  science,  when  the  most 
minute  quantities  are  subjected  to  notice  and  calculation,  that  we 
could  allude  without  ridicule  to  the  fact  of  the  increment  thus 
made,  and  continually  making,  in  the  amount  of  solid  matter  of 
the  globe.  In  theory  this  cannot  happen  without  some  certain 
amount  of  positive  effect.  In  reality,  we  must  consider  the  aug- 
mentation so  small  that  it  may  be  disr^iarded  as  a  cause  of  any 
change  in  the  motions  or  condition  of  our  planet. 

We  may  further  notice  here  a  curious  remark  of  Olbers,  that 
no  meteoric  stones  have  ever  been  found  embedded  in  strata  of 
the  secondary  or  tertiary  formations ;  and  we  have  no  direct  proof, 
therefore,  that  any  fell  previously  to  the  last  great  change  of  the 
earth's  surface.  This  negative  fact,  however,  cannot  yet  be  ad- 
mitted into  argument.  The  careful  examination  of  such  rocks  is 
still  of  recent  date — fossils  of  other  kind  have  alone  been  sought 
for — while  many  meteoric  stones  are  so  easily  disintegrated,  by 
the  iron  they  contain  passing  into  the  state  of  hydrated  oxide, 
that  they  may  have  become  wholly  incorporated  with  the  earthy 
masses  surrounding  them.  The  chances,  therefore,  are  very  great 
against  their  detection  in  these  rocks ;  but  time  may  yet  show, 
what  must  meanwhile  be  deemed  probable  as  a  fact,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  their  fall  existed  long  before  man  had  his  place 
allotted  him  on  this  our  globe. 

We  have  in  some  part  already  adverted  to  the  remarkable  in- 
ferences and  suggestions  derived  from  the  composition  of  meteoric 
stones.  These  bodies  afford  us  glimpses  into  the  history  of  matter 
foreign  to  the  world  in  which  we  ourselves  live.  They  represent 
another  domain  of  nature ;  yet  connected  with  our  own  by  the 
signal  fact,  also  derived  from  them,  that  the  matter  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  surrounds  us  here.  One -third  of  the  whole 
number  of  known  elementary  substances  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition ;  iron,  as  we  have  seen,  largely  predominating  over  the  rest 
— and  associated  occasionp.lly  with  minerals  resembling  closely 
the  hornblende,  augite,  and  olivine  of  our  own  rocks.  While  the 
materials,  however,  are  thus  alike,  they  differ  much  in  the  manner 
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of  amuigemeiit  and  proportions  of  their  parts  from  any  compound 
bodies  hitlierto  known  to  us ;  and  are  of  deep  interest,  therefore, 
as  repiescutii^  an  agjn^gation,  distinct  from  that  of  the  earth,  ojf 
the  same  demtents  diffused  beyond  its  sphere.  Almost  might  we 
Tentme  to  call  them  specimens  of  planetary  matter,  since  that 
wtiich  exists  in  the  space  intermediate  between  the  earth  and  other 
phnets  may  bave  the  same  relation  to  both.  And  if  indulging 
in  such  speculation,  we  might  go  yet  further,  and  find  argument 
in  these  facts  for  that  great  theory  of  modem  astronomy,  which 
reprds  all  the  planets  as  formed  by  the  successive  condensation 
of  rings  of  i^bnlons  matter,  concentric  with  the  Sun — ^the  matter 
being  the  same,  but  variously  aggregated,  from  physical  causes 
Taijing  during  the  condensation  of  each  planet 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  an  eloquent  passage 
from  Hnmboldt  in  relation  to  this  subject.  After  alluding  to  the 
several  media,  light,  radiant  heat,  and  gravitation,  through  which 
we  bold  relation  to  the  world  of  nature  without,  he  adds  : — 

'But  if  in  shooting  stars  and  meteoric  stones  we  recogniie  planetary 
artenids,  we  are  enabled  by  their  fidl  to  enter  into  a  wholly  different 
aad  BKve  properly  material  relationship  with  cosmical  objects.  Here 
«e  no  longer  ocmsider  bodies  acting  upon  exclusively  from  a  dbtance, 
hat  we  have  actually  present  the  meteorical  particles  themselves,  which 
bave  oome  to  us  from  the  regions  of  space,  have  descended  through 
oar  atmoqphere,  and  remain  upon  the  earth.  A  meteoric  stone  affords 
OS  the  only  possible  contact  with  a  substance  foreign  to  our  planet. 
Aeenstomed  to  know  non-telluric  bodies  solely  by  measurement,  calcu- 
ktioo,  and  the  inferences  of  our  reason,  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  we  touch,  weigh,  and  analyse  a  substance  belonging  to  the 
worid  without.  The  imagination  is  stimulated,  and  the  intellect  aroused 
and  annnated,  by  a  spectacle  in  which  the  uncultivated  hind  sees  only 
a  train  of  fiuling  specks  in  the  clear  sky,  and  apprehends  in  the  black 
stone  which  £ills  from  the  thundering  cloud  only  the  rude  product  of 
aome  wild  force  of  nature.' 

Though  no  new  element  has  yet  been  discovered  in  meteoric 
ilioiies,  we  must  not  carry  this  negative  beyond  present  proof. 
Analyses  of  other  specimens  may  afford  other  results ;  and  we 
are  not  yet  warranted  in  omitting  any  opportunity  of  further 
research.  Besides  the  chance  of  new  ingredients,  such  examina- 
tioD  enables  us  to  classify  with  more  certainty  these  products 
of  other  regions  of  space,  and  thereby  better  to  interpret  the 
mjstery  of  their  origin  and  movements. 

Another  speculation  still  occurs  in  connexion  with  aerolites. 
The  researches  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  disclosed  to  us  some 
twenty  new  substances,  hitherto  undecomposed,  and  most  of 
Aem  metallic  in  kind.  Certain  of  these  substances  exist  only 
in  single  specimens — others  are  rare  in  occurrence  and  small  in 
<{aantity.     It  has  puzzled  naturalists  to  conceive  the^purpose 
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which  matters  thus  isre  and  insulated  can  fulfil  in  the  ecoaoHii 
of  our  globe.  It  is  hardly  probable,  though  possible,  that  the« 
minute  superficial  specimens  represent  larger  quantities  in  thi 
interior  of  the  earth.  But  is  it  not  conceivable,  looking  to  th< 
composition  of  aerolites,  that  some  of  their  dements,  thus  ran 
with  us,  may  enter  more  abundantly  into  the  ccnnposition  o 
other  planetary  bodies?  In  the  varying  conditions  of  magnii 
tode,  figure,  and  specific  gravity,  as  well  aa  in  the  especia 
peculiarities  of  rings,  belts,  satellites,  &c.,  we  have  the  certai] 
proof  of  different  modes  of  s^^egation  in  each  case.  May  w< 
not  reasonably  suppose  that  this  difference  has  extmded  to  th< 
kind  and  proportion  of  the  elements  thua  segregated  and  oon^ 
densed  from  the  vast  material  for  which  we  vainly  seek  ai  be 
fitting  name  ?  Speculations  such  as  these  do  not  fairiy  ^ttpi 
within  the  domain  of  science,  but  they  border  upon  it,  and  nov 
and  then  become  the  paths  leading  to  new  and  unexpected 
truths.  The  objects  of  research  are  seemingly,  indeed,  to« 
remote  for  access ;  but  we  have  just  seen  how  strangely  some  oi 
them  are  actually  brought  within  our  reach*  And  when  a  single 
small  instrument,  like  the  polariscope,  suffices  to  tell  us  thi 
condition  of  light,  whether  issuing  or  reflected  from  a  body  i 
hundred  million  of  miles  distant  in  space— or  when  the  pertm^ 
bations  of  certain  known  planets  are  made  by  the  astronomer  t^ 
indicate  the  place  and  motions  of  one  yet  wholly  unknown — il 
becomes  difficult  to  despair  of  anything  which  time  and  geniui 
may  yet  effect  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

So  far  on  the  subject  of  aerolites,  more  especially ;  of  whici 
we  have  spoken  thus  fully,  regarding  this  class  of  meteoric 
phenomena  as  best  interpr^ing  the  others  treated  of  in  th< 
works  before  us.  It  will  have  been  seen  already  how  doselj 
all  are  allied,  as  well  in  various  points  of  outward  aspect,  at 
in  regard  to  the  questions  which  concern  their  real  nature 
and  origin.  One  ^ect  of  this  has  been  to  render  somewhal 
obscure  to  the  untutored  reader  much,  of  what  even  the  aUesI 
men  have  written  on  ^e  subject  In  the  work  of  MM.  Graviel 
and  Saigey,  for  instance,  the  history  of  Meteorites,  thongll 
divided  into  periods,  is  perplexed  by  the  continual  passa^ifc 
from  one  class  to  another^  and  from  observation  to  theory.  Wc 
have  at  least  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  perplexity  ae  far  aa 
seemed  to  oursdves  possible  in  our  actual  ignorance  of  man^ 
of  the  relations  of  the  phenomena.  In  proceeding  now  to  those 
of  the  meteoric  globes  or  fire-balls,  and  the  shooting-stars,  we 
are  following  a  provisional  arrangesnent,  which  may  hereafter  b^ 
cancelled ;  and  are  adopting,  names  as  we  find  them,  since  nc 
better  nomenclature  has  yet  been  brought  to  this  part  of  scdeneej 
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Tbe  same  tiiing  has  happened  in  other  sciences ;  and  such  steps 
ue  natural  in  the  history  of  all  human  progress. 

Hie  lamixioas  glohes  are  those  in  closest  connexion  with 
•erolitefr : — inasmuch  as  we  have  various  well-attested  instances  of 
stoes — single  or  numerous — falling  at  the  time  of  such  appear- 
ances, and  in  sequel  to  explosions  which  would  seem  to  rend 
agonder  some  larger  volumes  of  matter.  The  following  descrip- 
tbo  of  the  ordinary  character  of  the  Bolide  we  take  chiefly  from 
oar  French  authors,  who  correct  some  exaggerations  of  Chladni 
<iD  this  subject  They  have  claim  to  be  considered  an  authority, 
aace  one  of  them,  by  incessant  observation  for  several  years, 
wilDessed  as  many  of  these  great  meteors  as  the  actual  number 
noted  during  the  same  period  by  all  other  observers  in  every 
put  of  the  globe. 

Tliese  meteors  appear  to  move  in  the  arcs  of  great  circles. 
Tbey  do  not  come  equally  from  all  points  of  the  horizon,  but 
afect  certain  principal  directions.  No  movement  of  rotation  is 
leoognized  in  them.  Their  apparent  disk  is  greatly  enlarged 
hj  irradiation ;  and  is  occasionally  seen  to  exceed  the  circum- 
Cerence  of  the  full  moon — which,  at  the  distance  of  110  miles, 
woukl  give  a  diameter  of  about  a  mile.  Their  form  is  always 
circalaT.  The  amount  of  their  illumination  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  moon.  Their  height  is  various,  but  often  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  atmosphere.  They  appear  and  disappear  sud- 
dei^y,  without  sensible  change  of  diameter ;  sometimes  bursting, 
bat  withcHit  noise ;  and  often  leaving  a  train  of  light  behind. 
Their  doration  seldom  exceeds  a  few  seconds.  Their  velocity 
appraximates  to  that  of  the  earth,  or  other  planets. 

One  curious  fact  relating  to  these  meteors,  and  still  more  to  * 
sfaoodog-stars,  is,  that  they  appear  now  and  then  to  ascend,  or 
to  alternate  in  ascent  or  descent,  as  if  new  and  opposite  forces 
wtre  snddenly  brought  into  action.  Chladni  and  others  have 
sought  explanation  of  this,  either  in  resistance  of  the  air  com- 
piemd  by  rapid  descent,  or  in  the  effects  of  explosion  or 
ignition  in  the  masses  themselves.  More  recently,  however, 
dvabt  has  been  thrown  on  the  reality  of  these  appearances,  and 
tile  authority  of  Bessel  as  to  their  improbability  is  one  that 
ust  have  much  weight  on  the  subject.  Still  it  is  a  point  open 
to  future  observation  and  inquiry. 

As  is  the  case  in  every  other  part  of  science,  the  record  of 
bcU  regarding  these  igneous  meteors  has  become  of  late  years 
iafiiHtely  more  copious  and  exact.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
extraordinary  Chinese  register,  brought  down  from  a  very  remote 
date.  No  other  country,  nor  any  age  before  the  present,  furnishes 
a  like  document.  The  first  formal  [catalogue  of  remarkable  nie- 
TOL.  xcu.  NO,  CLXXXiii.  H  ^      teors, 
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teors,  of  all  classes,  is  that  of  a  very  eminaat  observer,  M. 
Qaetelet,  published  in  1837  ;  and  again,  with  large  additions,  in 
1841.  There  soon  followed  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Uersick,  in 
America,  and  that  of  M.  Cbasles,  presented  to  the  AeadAnie 
des  Scieooes  in  1841 — containing  much  curious  retrospective 
inibimatiQn,  and  particularly  as  to  the  lecorded  ialls  of  shoot- 
ing-stars. The  latest  catalogue  is  that  by  Profosaor  Bodon 
Powell — presented  in  series  at  the  five  last  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  and  published  in  their  Annual  Repcnrts. 
Professing  to  be  merely  a  continuation  of  Quetelet's  Cata- 
logue, and  to  form  a  nucleus  for  future  collection,  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  most  copious  and  valuable  register  of  these  pheno- 
mena, attesting— if  any  attestation  were  necessary— ^e  equal 
zeal  and  ability  of  its  author.  We  will  not  call  it  complete, 
becaiuse  no  record  of  these  vagrant  and  fugitive  aj^pearanoes  can 
be  so.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  find  noted  in  the  R^)ort  fi>r 
1851  a  very  remarkable  meteor,  of  which  we  ours^ves  witnoassd 
the  appearance  and  disruption  on  the  30th  September,  1850,  from 
the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachussets ;  and  which 
has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Bond,  the  distioguiahed  astro- 
nomer of  that  university.*  *  But  many  of  these  lacwuB  will  be 
filled  up ;  and  meanwhile  the  catalogue  is  ample  enough  to  (tar- 
nish  an  admirable  basis  for  future  observation  and  theory. 

We  have  noted  the  frequent  connexion  of  these  igaeousHieteDrs 
with  falling  stones  ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  the  question  of  greatest 
interest  regarding  them.  Are  they  always  associated  wiUi  seme 
form  of  matter  analogous  to  that  of  known  aerolites,  but  which 
escapes  detection,  either  by  falling  out  of  human  sight,  or  by  the 
passage  forwards  of  the  meteor  in  its  orbit,  without  precipitation 
of  its  contents  ?  Taking  the  question  genarally,  we  incline  to 
answer  at  once  in  the  affirmative.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
stones  have  sometimes  fallen  from  what  seems  to  be  a  <dear 
heaven ;  or  with  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  small  circular 
cloud  suddenly  forming  in  the  sky.  But  these,  as  far  as  'We 
know,  are  events  of  the  daytime ;  and  what  is  seen  as  a  dark 
form  under  the  light  of  the  sun  may  ^pear  a  fiery  globe  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  If  it  be  well  proved  in  a  few  oases  that  these 
fire-badls  exploding  have  thrown  down  stones  upon  the  earth,  the 

*  The  most  striking  circumstances  in  this  meteor  were,  the  long  time  (more  than  an 
hour)  the  nebulous  light  was  visible  after  the  explosion — the  great  distinctness  of  the 
nucleus,  an  elongated  luminous  space  being  projected,  as  it  were,  ahead  of  it — the  per- 
fectly cometary  figure  and  aspect  of  the  meteor  a  qaarter  of  an  hov  after  its  first 
appearance,  a  fact  strongly  adverted  to  by  .Mr.  Bond— and  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
luminous  elongation — amounting  to  nearly  90°  within  twenty  minutes,  and  producing 
a  sort  uf  whorl,  resembling  some  of  the  nebulas  so  beautifully  depictuved  from  Lerd 
Bo8se*8  late  observations. 

presumption 
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t  becomes  strong  tbat  «i»logot»  mctaoricai  elteienU 
me  pifPt  in  all,  wheiher  precipitsltd  4>r  oot  M.  Stagey  does 
aot  fidlj  acbnit  tbe  relation  of  bolides  aoid  aeioliles;  Init  we 
brieve  the  vrgnaiCDt  fairly  to  slHid  as  we  lunre  staeted  it. 

The  subject  of  Shooting  Stars  {(koiks  JUantes)  separates  itself 
waewbat  fbziher  ivom  the  phenomena  already  described,  though 
still  mHufaatly  ooanected  in  rarious  ways.  The  more  important 
ycnKaridffn  here  are  llie  smaUersise  of  these  meteors  ;  their  in- 
finiteiy  gicattei  frequency ;  the  arcs  they  describe  ;  their  frequent 
sccnriiattce  in  showiBrs  ;  and  the  ofoserred  periodicity  in  certain  of 
dnse  latter  occurrenoes.  The  difierenceof  magnitude  is  the  least 
BBpevtant  of  their  chaiacters ;  since  we  find  every  gradation  of 
ne,  fipom  the  shoodng  scintilla  of  light  to  globes  large  as  the 
■MOD.  Those  gradations,  partially  visible  to  any  eye  gasing 
■to  the  depths  of  the  sky  on  a  clear  night,  are  esptecially  seen 
dunng  the  shorwers  of  stars  just  adverted  to.  The  periodicity  of 
SQiK  ef  Aese  i^owers  is  the  point  of  greatest  interest  in  the  in- 
qairy ;  «  research  still  very  imperfect,  bat  which  time  is  certain 
ta  couipicte,  and  probably  at  no  distant  period. 

The  eonuBon  anect  of  shootii^  stars  needs  no  description.     It 

wasene  of  the  eaniest  ohjeets  of  science,  as  directed  to  them,  to 

determine   their  heights,   duration,  and  velocity ;  and  on  these 

poiata'We  owe^mnch  to  ^e  persevering  labours  of  Brandes  and 

BiiiwHhmg' ;  an  ample  narrative  of  whose  observations  is  given 

iBthe  French  work  beibre  ns.     Began  as  early  as  1798,  they 

were  co>nt»ied  at  intervals  of  time,  and  in  different  places,  for  a 

period  of  thirty-five  years ;  Brandes  dying  in  1834,  just  after  he 

had  received  the  acooant  of  that  prodigioas  fall  of  riiooting  stars 

in  America,  on  tbe  ISth  a»d  13th  November,  which  gave  at  once 

lager  scope  and  better  definition  to  all  our  views  of  these  phe- 

■■■mnii      To  determine  the  points  just  mcntioBed,  it  was  essen- 

ikl  to  have   two   obeervers  at  least,  and  a   base  of  sufficient 

length    for  separate  observation.     EquaUy  essential  was   it   to 

eMurethe  identity  of  the  objects  seen;  for  which  recourse  was 

had  to  tiie  exact  time  of  appearance,  as  well  as  to  the  apparent 

'hriUxancy,  swiftness,  and  length  of  train  of  each  star  observed. 

Observation  strictly  simultaneous  was  needful  to  success  ;  and 

'4kis  coirid  only  be  got  by  knowing  the  precise  difference  of  longi- 

tnde  between  the  stations.     The  base  first  taken,  two  leagues  in 

hogth,  proved  too  short  to  furnish  the  {norallax  required.    In  1801 

Ae  inquiry  was  resnmed,  with  the  aid  of  two  fresh  observers  ;  and 

jaiBar-pomtS'Weve  taken,  the  extremes  of  which,  Hamburgh  and 

'fiherfeld,  were  about  200  miles  distant.     Here  again  it  may  be 

that  the  separation  was  too  great,  since,  out  of  a  great 

observed^  only  five  shooting  stars  could  be  actually  iden- 

H  2  tifed. 
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tifiecl.  But  this  paucity  of  positive  results  is  famiUar  to  pcao- 
tical  astronomy ;  and  Benzenburg  consoled  himself  in  quoting  the 
phrase  of  Lalande :  ^  II  n'y  a  que  les  astronomes  qui  sachent  par 
combien  d'observations  manquees  on  en  achate  une  seule  qui 
reussit.' 

During  the  remainder  of  the  period  we  have  named,  similar 
observations  were  repeated  by  the  same  and  many  other  observers, 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  with  different  lengths  of  base, 
and  aided  by  formulae  which  Olbers  and  Erman  had  respectively 
suggested.  Such,  however,  was  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
identity,  that  in  1823,  a  year  particularly  devoted  to  this  research, 
out  of  1712  shooting  stars  actually  observed,  only  thirty-seven 
could  be  conclusively  regarded  as  the  same  seen  at  chfferent 
stations.  Nevertheless  many  valuable  results  were  obtained, 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  these  meteors,  and 
to  associate  them  more  closely  with  the  fire-balls  before  de- 
scribed. Their  height — varying,  of  course,  in  different  shooting 
stars,  and  at  the  moments  of  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
each — was  found  to  range  from  15  to  140  or  150  miles — (some 
statements  much  higher  than  these  are  made  doubtful  by  the 
smallness  of  the  parallax) ;  their  velocity  to  be  that  of  planetary 
bodies,  reaching  frequently  to  thirty  miles  in  the  second.  These 
conditions,  together  with  the  directions  of  the  paths  they  describe 
in  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  suffice  to  assign  their 
place  as  parts  of  the  planetary  system,  however  small  or  atte- 
nuated the  aggregations  of  matter  thus  presented  to  us. 

A  far  more  striking  evidence,  however,  to  this  effect  speedily 
followed,  from  the  discovery  of  a  periodical  character  in  some  of 
those  showers  of  meteors,  which  at  certain  times  starde  the 
spectator  by  their  number  and  brilliancy.  ^The  earliest  suggestion 
of  this  arose  from  an  extraordinary  apparition  of  such  meteors  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  nights  of  the  12th 
and  13th  of  November,  1 833 ;  the  description  of  which  in  much 
detail  was  given  by  Professor  Olmsted,  of  Newhaven,  and  other 
observers.  The  asteroids .  composing  this  fiery  shower  graduated 
from  the  simple  phosphorescent  line  of  the  shooting  star  to  lomi- 
nous  globes  of  the  moon's  diameter — all  of  them  conforming  to 
one  condition  (the  most  important  of  the  facts  observed),  that  of 
issuing  from  the  same  point  in  the  constellation  Leo ;  and  con- 
tinuing to  proceed  from  this  point,  though  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  during  the  progress  of  the  phenomena  had  greatly  changed 
its  apparent  place  in  the  heavens.  The  value  of  this  observation 
was  at  once  recognised.  Sporadic  shooting-stars  are  observed 
to  traverse  the  sky  in  all  directions.  But  these  multitudinous 
meteors  of  a  night,  in  their  radiation  from  one  point,  showed  a 

common 
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oomnum  origin,  and  the  approach  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  to 
some  other  rerolving  volume  of  matter,  visible  only  through  the 
dianges  made  by  this  approximation* 

hit^igence  of  this  event,  confirmed  by  other  observers  in 
difierent  localities,  awakened  a  new  and  keener  interest  in  the 
subject.  Reference  was  made  to  the  same  date  in  antecedent 
jears,  and  several  instances  discovered  in  which  aboat  the  12th 
of  November  extraordinary  falls  of  shooting  stars  had  occurred ; — 
tfae  most  remarkable,  that  described  by  Humboldt  and  Bompland  in 
1799,  which  occurred  to  their  observation  at  Cumana,  but  was  seen 
Toy  extensively  over  the  earth.  Earnest  expectation  also  was 
directed  towards  the  future.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  November, 
1834,  sbooting-stars  were  very  numerously  seen  by  the  same 
American  observers,  and  proceeding  from  the  same  point  in  the 
heavens;  bnt  the  light  of  the  moon  rendered  the  results  partial  and 
uncertain.  In  succeeding  years  the  phenomena  were  more  vaguely 
seen,  or  altogether  absent ;  except  in  1837  and  1838,  when  they 
recurred,  but  more  partially  as  to  localities.  In  the  former  year,  for 
instance,  they  formed  a  striking  spectacle  in  some  parts  of  England, 
vhile  scarcely  visible  in  Germany.  Though  M.  Saigey  imputes, 
modi  exaggeration  in  numbers  to  the  Transatlantic  reports,  they 
We  been  admitted  by  the  very  highest  men  of  science — Arago, 
Biot,  Hersdiel,  Humboldt,  Encke,  &c. — as  fully  proving  the  peri- 
odical return  of  certain  groups  of  asteroids,  or  of  the  matter  gene-^ 
rating  them.  To  Encke  we  owe  the  calculation  that  the  point  in 
Leo,  from  which  these  November  meteorites  issued,  is  precisely 
tiie  direction  in  which  the  earth  was  moving  in  its  orbit  at  this 
psrticnlar  time — a  fact,  the  value  of  which  in  relation  to  their 
theory  will  readily  be  understood. 

Bnt  the  eager  attention  now  given  to  the  subject  speedily 
evoked  other  results.  It  was  found,  as  well  from  prior  record  as 
from  present  observation,  that  November  was  not  the  sole  period 
<rf  recurrence  of  such  phenomena.  Tradition,  both  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  pointed  out  the  10th  of  August,  St.  Lawrence's- 
dbj,  as  frequently  marked  by  these  fiery  showers.  In  some  parts 
of  Germany  the  belief  ran  that  St.  Lawrence  wept  tears  of  fire  on 
the  night  of  his  fete.  An  old  monkish  calendar,  found  at  Cam- 
lifidge,  reciting  the  natural  events  which  belong  to  different  days 
of  ^  jeax,  designates  this  day  as  one  of  meteors  {meteorodes). 
We  find  a  curious  notice  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  of  such  a  shower, 
»  he  witnessed  it  at  Naples  on  August  10,  1799.  In  1839 
Ikeae  August  asteroids  were  very  remarkable ;  and  it  has  been 
4btinctly  ascertained  that  they  proceeded  from  a  point  in  the 
iKavens  between  Perseus  and  Taurus,  in  direction  towards  which 
point  the  earth  traverses  a  tangent  to  her  orbit  at  the  time — a 
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very  striking  conctxrrence  with  the  fads  just  stated  respecting  the 
Noremher  phenomena.  Further  research  has  indicated  other 
times  of  the  year — in  April,  Jnly,  and  December— nnarked  by- 
like  periodical  appearances ;  but  the  evidenoe  is  less  distiocty  ai^ 
does  not  go  further  than  to  justify  the  demand. for  future  and 
multiplied  observatiDns. 

The  acbnission  of  these  wonderful  facts  created  instant  inqairy 
into  their  cause.  No  theory  was  seemii^y  tenaUe  whidi  did  not 
recognise  in  some  form  a  revolution  round  the  Son  of  the  nwfeter 
composing  or  evolving  these  asteioids.  Professor  Olmsted,  and 
other  American  naturalists,  fresh  from  the  spectadb  that  had 
been  before  tl^ir  eyes,  took  up  the  question  before  it  had  been 
treated  in  Europe;  and  the  former,  coHeoting  all  the  facts,  de- 
duced from  them  the  existence  of  a  nebulous  cUmd  or  mass  :of 
meteoric  stars^  approaching  the  earth  at  particular  periods  of  its 
revolution,  under  conditions  as  to  time,  direction,  and  physical 
changes  from  proximity^  which  we  have  not  space  to  detsol.  His 
speculation  that  this  meteoric  cloud  might  be  part  of  the  sofaur 
nebula  known  under  the  name  of  the  Zodiacal  Light,  was  taken 
up  and  ^ilarged  upon  by  Biot,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Aoa^ 
demie  des  Sciences  in  1836.  The  first  exact  observer  of  the 
zodiacal  light,  Cassini,  had  long  before  infevred  that  it  consists 
of  divided  or  diffused  planetary  matter.  It  is  shown  bj  B&ot 
that  on  the  13th  of  November  the  «arth  is  in  sudi  rdalive  posi- 
tion that  it  must  necessarily  act  by  attraction  or  contact  upon  the 
material  partides  of  which  this  nebula  is  composed,  prodiacing 
phenomena  which  we  may  reasonably  consider  to  be  represented! 
by  these  meteoric  showers^  He  carries  th&  same  theory  to  tiiei 
explanation  of  the  sporadic  shooting-stars  of  ordinary  ni^ts^  tby 
supposing  that  the  habitual  passage  of  Mercury  and  Venus  across 
the  more  central  regions  of  this  nebula  must  have  dispensed  in^i 
numerable  partides  in  orbits  very  little  inclined  to  the  edipttc:;, 
and  so  variously  directed  that  the  earth  may  encounter,  attract,! 
and  render  them  luminous  in  every  part  of  its  revolution^ 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  theory,  and  it  reBaainsI 
without  any  fresh  confirmation.  But  under  any  farm  that  cani 
be  given  to  the  question  before  us,  it  seems  needful,  as  we  faavd 
said,  to  assume  for  its  solution  the  existoice  of  matter,  revolvmngp 
either  in  zones  or  in  separate  masses  and  groi^^  containing^  the 
material  of  these  aste^ds.  The  hypothesis  of  matter  thus 
ananged,  havii^  periods  of  revolatioa  more  or  lesa^r^olar,  and 
intersecting  the.  orbit  of  the  earth  in  certain  points  at-  certain 
times,  has  been  adopted  by  An^,  Herscfael,  and  odaar  »wrM>*»n^ 
astrononners ;  and  the  concepticm  of  a  zcme  or  sones  of  sndi  matter 
is  admitted  as  best  fulfilling  on  the  whole  the.  oondiftiom  of  .tfae 

C^mmn    problem. 
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Under  this  view  of  rerolotioii,  alreadj  expotmded  in 
anoie  genciml  iraj  as  applied  to  meteors  of  every  class,  we  obtain  * 
tiisoBly  dear  notion  of  a  cause  of  periodicity — the  law  being  the 
sas  which  gorenis  the  planetary  system  at  large,  and  even  the 
om  ^jpueiiUic  motkms  depeAding  on  the  great  principle  which 
miiirtaiiw  general  order  thronghout  the  universe. 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  this  theory  materially  changes  our 
ranner  of  viewing  the  interplanetary  spaces  around  us.  No 
los^  r^aided  as  a  void — or  filled  solely  by  a  subtle  ether,  im- 
pcmkraUe  and  unseen — these  spaces  now  present  themselves  as 
oeoi^ed  in  various  parts  by  matter  apparently  of  the  same 
nalne  ae  those  of  which  our  globe  is  composed — but  either  not 
Tct  aggingatad  into  planetaiy  forms,  or  detached  from  planetary 
bodies  previonslj  existii^.  If  adopting  this  idea  of  meteoric 
zoKs  or  rings,  we  must  necessarily  admit  several  such ;  leaving 
opoi  to  future  reseaitrh  the  questions,  whether  they  are  of  uniform 
cmpeskion  and  arrangement  ?  whether  there  is  any  proof  of  a 
pnpsssion  in  the  line  of  nodes,  or  of  oscillation  from  perturba- 
tM'?  whether  we  may  attribute  to  them  the  occasional  obscura- 
tktt  of  t^  sun  for  short  periods,  which  we  find  on  frequent 
ncGtd  ?  and  on  what  physic^  causes  depend  the  luminous  globes 
aid  dieoting-stars  which  emuMite  from  them  on  approaching  the 
eatb? 

Other  4pieeUons  there  are,  awcdting  the  possible  solution  of  the 
iatase,  some  of  which  our  readers  wOl  already  infer.  To  explain 
tki  s|qpearaDoe  of  single  meteors,  always  so  sudden,  often  so  bril* 
iJMi  M  wtril  as  the  more  substantial  phenomenon  of  falling 
iisiw  s  mmt  we  not  suppose  detached  portions  of  matter,  equally 
nrohring  as  Hbe  zones  which  pour  forth  periodical  showers,  but 
eaok  wi^  an  independent  orbit  of  its  own  ?  What  physical 
nases  can  have  pnidnced  such  separate  accumulation  or  consoli* 
dsliDBi  of  theee  porrions  of  matter?  Both  analogy  and  the  known 
hmm  of  the  meehaninn  of  the  heavens  furnish  a  certain  explana* 
^of  zones  or  rings,  but  we  have  no  similar  aid  to  our  under-' 
'of  these  insulated  masses  moving  in  space.  Are  thej 
[  tnereiy  upon  the  consolidation  of  larger  bodies  ?  or  must 
w»iegawi  them  as  detached  by  scmie  unknown  force  from  bodies 
afaeady  omsolidated  ?  The  fragmentary  character  of  aerolites,  as 
w«A-.as  the-  nurttrials  composing  them,  might  suggest  the  latter 
iim^  and  the  numerous  group  of  excentric  planetoids  between 
Ihivaiid  Jupiter  give  sanction  to  it ;  but  we  have  already  foh 
liVMioottfae  aigument  derived  from  these  sources,  and  seen  how 
Btteh  is  wanting  to  its  certainty  and  corapleUcm. 

Brfmv  closing  our  article  we  must  make  more  particular  men- 
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tion  of  the  valuable  work  composed  by  M.  Saigey,  but  Teoording, 
in  sequel  to  an  Historical  Introduction,  those  long  series  of 
observations  by  M.  Coulvier-Gravier,  in  which  latterly  the  writer 
himself  took  an  important  share.  We  prefer  such  separate  notice, 
both  because  these  researches  are  little  known  in  this  country ;  and 
because  their  purport  will  be  better  understood  from  the  relation 
already  given  of  the  previous  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  ought  to  begin  with  stating  that  M.  Saigej 
acquiesces  only  very  partially  in  the  conclusions  we  have  de- 
scribed, as  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the 
age.  He  contends  that  these  conclusions  are  premature ;  based 
in  many  points  on  doubtful  or  insufficient  observations,  and 
pressed  forward  by  the  zeal  of  astronomers  relying  too  much 
on  analogies  drawn  from  their  own  more  certain  science.  He 
asserts  that  longer  and  closer  research  into  facts  is  needful  to  all 
theory  on  the  subject ;  and  justifies  this  by  the  record  of  results 
w;hich  show  at  least  that  other  and  new  conditions  must  be  added 
to  the  theories  of  meteoric  phenomena  now  received.  Of  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  results  we  shall  give  a  short  summary; 
such  as  may  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  their  nature  and 
bearing  on  the  argument. 

Observations  on  shooting-stars  and  other  meteors  were  began 
by  M.  Coulvier-Gravier  at  Rheims  as  early  as  1811 ;  under 
electrical  and  other  theories  of  their  origin,  which  he  afterwards 
abandoned.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1841  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Arago,  he  began  carefully  to  register  their  number, 
times  of  appearance,  and  direction  in  the  heavens.  In  1845  M. 
Saigey  associated  himself  to  his  labours,  and  aided  greatly  in 
generalizing  and  giving  method  to  the  results.  In  a  period  of 
42  months,  between  1841  and  1 845,  there  were  5302  shooting- 
stars  recorded — seen  during  1054  hours  of  observation.  The 
number  would  doubtless  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  moon,  which,  when  full,  effaces  nearly  three-fifths 
of  the  stars  otherwise  visible.  An  estimate  made,  with  allowance 
for  this  cause,  brings  out  the  mean  horary  number  of  6;  the 
actual  mean  number  seen  per  hour  being  5*6.  The  passing 
obscuration  by  clouds  makes  another  void  in  the  calculation,  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

But  this  general  horary  mean  loses  its  interest  in  another  more 
curious  and  imlooked-for  result  of  these  observations,  viz.  the 
variations  found  to  exist  at  different  hours.  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  number  of  visible  meteors  increases  as  the  night  advances ; 
and  this  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  with  regularity  enough  to 
furnish  the  basis  of  tables  for  each  successive  hour  of  the  night. 
A  few  instances  we  give  from  different  hours  between  evening 
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aid  monuiig.  In  the  evening  from  6  to  7  o'clock  the  mean 
mmber  of  stars  falling  is  3*3— from  9  to  10  o'clock  4 — from  11 
to  12  o'clock  5 — from  2  to  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  7  *  1 — from 
&  to  6  o'clock  8'2.  And  this  gradaticm  is  maintained  as  well  at 
tbt  times  of  periodical  return  of  sach  metecurs  as  on  ordinary 
nights. 

EqoaUj  remaikaUe  is  the  result  as  to  the  monthly  or  annual 
wiatiotts  of  these  pheocHnena.  A  laborious  reduction  of  ob- 
senradoQS  has  furnished  a  table  expressing  the  monthly  mean  of 
the  horary  number  at  midnight  This  table  shows  a  singular 
<&parity  between  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  last ; 
the  mean  number  of  shooting-stars  in  the  former  being  only  3*4 
IB  the  hour — in  the  latter  rising  as  high  as  8 — that  is,  a  smaller 
moDber  when  the  earth  is  moving  from  perihelion  to  aphelion,  or 
leoedii^  from  the  sun — a  much  greater  number  in  the  after  six 
iBOoths,  when  it  is  advancing  towards  its  perihelion.  The  tran- 
sition is  rapid  from  one  of  these  conditions  to  the  other.  In  De- 
cember the  mean  number  in  the  hour  is  7  *  2 — in  January  only 
^6.  In  June  it  is  3' 2 — in  July  7*0.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
note  that  the  two  maxima  in  the  table  occur  in  August  and 
November — corresponding  exactly  in  date  with  the  periodical 
showers  we  have  described — and  with  the  further  concurrence  of 
htt  that  these  maxima  do  not  present  themselves  every  year.  In 
1842  the  mean  for  August  was  11*9— in  1844  only  5*4.  In 
18^  the  mean  for  November  was  11*3 — ^in  1843  it  was  5*4. 

Another  part  of  the  researches  before  us  regards  the  direction  of 
these  shooting-stars.  Without  entering  into  the  details,  which 
are  also  given  tabularly,  we  may  remark  the  general  conclusion 
that  almost  exactly  the  same  number  come  from  the  north  and 
soath  conjointly,  as  from  the  east  and  west ;  but  with  this  di- 
versity in  the  two  cases,  that,  while  the  number  is  nearly  the  same 
£rom  north  and  south,  the  number  coming  from  the  east  much 
mofte  than  doubles  that  from  the  west.  The  amount  of  this 
<fi?eTsity,  however,  differs  in  different  years.  The  copious  ac- 
camulation  of  facts,  and  great  exactitude  in  the  manner  of 
observation,  afforded  other  curious  results,  as  to  the  length  of 
the  visible  trajectories,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  meteors, 
Ac  The  shooting-stars  comprised  between  the  N.N.E.  and  N.E. 
hsve  the  longest  visible  course,  their  mean  line  being  upwards  of 
15  degrees — those  between  W.S.W.  and  S.W.  are  only  seen 
throiigh  about  11  degrees.  Whatever  the  time  of  year  or  hour 
of  night  the  line  is  one  of  descent  towards  the  horizon.  Out  of 
5302  fifteen  only  were  seen  to  describe  curved  lines. 

The  estimate  of  our  authors  as  to  the  height  of  shooting-stars 
phoes  their  point  of  appearance  at  from  20  to  50  or  60  miles 

^    above 
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above  the  earth*  Their  relative  sioe,  cokrar,  and  iiiimwi  of 
appariticm  were  carefully  obserred  Of  Bdidet  (liunioouaigiobes) 
eight  were  noted  during  the  42  months,  three  only  of  wUch 
bursty  and  these  widiout  any  noise  of  explosion^.  Of  the  pi»per 
shoodng-stais  80  were  registered  of  the  finit  nM^mtude^  that 
is,  having  the  apparent  size  and  lustre  of  Venus  or  Jupiter.  The 
others  were  classed  down  to  the  sixth  magnkude,  corzespond&ig 
to  the  iifih  of  the  fixed  stors.  The  coiooTy  especially  of  liie 
largest,  is  generally  a  pure  wkitei  ThoM  of  reddiidi  tint:  ase 
rarer ;  but  they  are  remarkable  as  seeming  to  be«lowerinjnawBaaeii^ 
and  not  leaving  trains  of  light  behind.  Some  ooenrof  bfauah 
colour,  but  still  mote  rarely. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  abstain  fcom  further  dete^,  bat  we 
believe  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  value  of  these  new 
researches.     They  clearly  suggest  many  important  coosideratiaBS 
hitherto  little  regarded ;  and  some  of  these^  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  geoerally  adopted 
before.     We  must  needs  admit  that  a  revisioa  of  those  oondn- 
sions   is   required;  and  their  adaptation,  if  suek  be  poeaibley 
to  the  new  facts  bnmght  before  us.     Assuming. the-  authenticity 
of  the  latter,  we  axe  bound  to  say  that  no  theery  of  meieodc  i 
phenomena  can  be  valid  or  complete  whidi  does  not  include  and  I 
explain  the  horary  and  annual  variations  just  described.     They 
are  problems  of  high  int^est,  but  doubtless  of  great  difficui^. 
And  while  recording  the  most  reeent  reaeardies  in  this-  pact  of 
science,  we  must  repeat  our  opinion,  that,  a  nuudi  larger  basia  of  | 
observation  is  required  before  we  can  raise  the  pbenomeaa  to  the  | 
class  of  astronomical  facts.     Time  aloae  is  capahitot  aSbrding  { 
this.     We  cannot  follow  the  fleeting  meteor  as.we.do  the  planet^  j 
or  even  the  more  excentric  comet,  night  after  night,  <mi  tlmr  | 
paths.     But  modem  science  has  taught  us  to  derive  ceirtainty  | 
from  averages  as  well  as  from  more  diiect  observation ;  and  the 
multiplication  of  insulated  facts,  if  exaot  and  authentic  in.  kind, 
is  sure  in  the  ^ad  to  cmiduct  us  to  the  truth  desiiBd,.or  as  near^to  | 
it  as  human  powers  are  permitted  to  approach*     Hoppy  those  i 
who  can  detach  theaiselves  at  times  from  the  <tUEnioil  and  tioidbiea  i 
of  the  busy  world  we  inhabit,  and  find  repcwe  amcmg  the-  morel 
silent  wonders  of  the  universe  without  !-r-a  oqptemplation  JBOBBoely  j 
disturbed  even  by  these  flaming  ministers  of  the  sky,-  whiek  now  i 
no  4onger  come  to  affioght  mankind,  but  to  enlighten  and  enlacge 
their  intelligence  and  power. 


Art. 
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Aw.  V. — 2Tb   Goiiter  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles   V.     By 
W.  Stirling,  MP.     8vo.     1852. 

SEVEN  ytaacB  hare  pasted  since  the  Spanish  HsoHibook 
made  oa  aoquaintod  with  Mr.  Foxd's  visit  to  the  conwat  of 
YbsIb,  where  Charles  V.  breathed  his  last  Previously  na 
Fjn^ishmaai  of  aii^  notc^— La»d  John  Russell,  we  betiere, 
eiceptod — had  penetrated  into  that  remote  retreat^  which  ce»* 
taialj  nai  one  had  described*  New  that  Spain  is  replaced 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  traveUing  map,  a  change  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  scene: — tlus  secluded  spot,  so  beavtiful  in 
it»lf  and  so  rich  in  associations,  forms  a  popular  point  to  our 
pilgrima^  and  ^e  solitude  of  the  cell  ceases  when  the  long  vaca- 
tion begins*  In  welconm^  again  to  our  pages  one  of  these^  moi« 
reeent  tourists — the  accomplished  annalist  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain— we  rejoice  to  see  such  good  use  made  of  the  precious 
boons  of  leisure  and  fortune,  and  trust  that  the  new  member 
far  Perthshire  will  not  forswear  type  in  disgust  of  bales  of  blue 
bods,  but  continue  from  time  to  time  to  entertain  and  instruct 
Qswi^  tomes  like  this. 

h  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  choice  of  his  present  subject, 
McStiriii^  was  influenced  by  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  pecu- 
liacly  becoming  in  a  Spanish  student  bom  north  of  the  Tweed, 
fio  Biake  the  amende  hanorabk  to  history,  by  refuting  some  gross 
emffs  ia  which  two  of  his  countrymen  had  given  currency 
needy  a  ccntaiy  ago.  We  cheerfully  admit  the  merits  of  the 
Robeftsoai  s<^iool,  the  first  to  cut  down  the  folio  Rapin  phalanx 
ism  reanonnUe  proportions.  They  deserve  lasting  gratitude 
as  tbn  pioneers  who  made  history  accessible;  and  if  they 
sacrificed  too  mu<^  to  style,  it  was  the  French  fashion  of  the 
dsjR,  wken  authors,  relying  more  on  rhetoric  than  research, 
tinted  to  mask  the  shallowness  of  the  stream  by  the  sparkle  that 
Hsnced  on>  a  clear  surface;  and  graceful  writings—the  secret 
of  pleasant  reading— -does  indeed  cover  a  multitude  of  sins^ 
Uiatury  thus  made  easy,  and  speaking  the  language  of  ban  ton^ 
mm  radCcient  for  our  fore&thers,  who,  provided  general  outiines 
woe  drawn  widi  a  Cdbo  hand,  neither  cared  for  correctness  in 
psiiii  ■liim,  ncMT  were  displeased  with  touching  incidents,  in^ 
venied  by  ingenious  gentlemen,  either  contemners  of  real  fads 
or  -too  indolent  to  hunt  for  them,  and  who,  like  contemporary 
gengraphiLis,.  ^placed  elephants  instead  of  towns'  in  the 
open- downs  of  gnesn-work  deBcription«  No  Niebuhr  had  then 
ifiauii  to  sepacate  truth  fiom  fable,  to  fix  precision  of  detail,  and 
fvni^  a  ukmM  to  modem  investigation  and  accuracy.  ^  Oh  I 
■e  not  histefy,'  exclaimed  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ^  for  that 
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I  know  to  be  false  * — and  no  writer  of  it  ever  was  satisfied  with 
more  imperfect  sources  of  information  than  Dr.  Robertson,  who, 
according  to  Walpole's  son,  *  took  everything  on  trust ;  and  when 
he  compiled  his  Charles  V. — -[the  bulky  biography  of  a  great 
Emperor    of   Germany   and   King  of    Castile^ — was  in  utter 
ignorance  of  German  and  Spanish  historians/     He  cited,  indeed^ 
says  Mr.  Stirling,  ^  the  respectable  names  of  Sandoval,  Vera, 
and  De  Thou,  but  seems  chiefly  to  have  relied  upon  Leti,  one 
of  the  most  lively  and  least  trustworthy  of  the  historians  of  his 
time.'    This  Italian — like  M.  Thiers,  Lamartine,  and  Co.,  of  our 
day — was  a  glozing,  gossiping,  historical^romancer.     His  four 
Duos.,  published  at  Amsterdam,  a.d.  1700,  were  much  read  at 
the  time,  but  are  now  forgotten  and  rare.     Dr.  Robertson  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Watson,  his  ape.     ^fhe  dull  Aberdeen  Professor 
just  re-echoed  the  elegant  Principal's  blunders  in  his  Philip  1 1. — 
a  production  at  once  clumsy  and  flimsy,  that  will  shortly  receive 
a  due  quietus  in  the  great  work  on  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  long 
been  occupied. 

When  these  misstatements  were  first  pointed  out  in  the  Hand- 
book, reference  was  made  to  a  certain  MS.,  purchased  by  M. 
Mignet,  who,  it  was  prophesied,  would  some  day  ^  publish 
it  as  his  own.'  M.  Gachard,  a  learned  Belgian,  next  made 
known  that  this  MS.  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
foreign  office  at  Paris.  Mr.  Stirling,  not  as  yet  contemplating 
the  performance  before  us,  but  anxious  to  solve  a  collateral 
question,  went  there  in  the  summer  of  1850,  and  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  conciliate  the  good  offices  of  some  literati  commonly 
supposed  to  take  a  special  concern  in  historical  inquiries.  No 
help  from  them  1 — but  on  a  subsequent  visit  in  winter,  his  appli- 
cation for  permission  found  favour  with  President  Buonaparte 
himself — and  being  further  backed  by  Lord  Normanby  and  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  interested  themselves  in  *  getting  the 
order  obeyed  by  the  unwilling  officials,'  our  author  at  lasl 
grasped  in  his  hands  the  dragon-guarded  MS. — and  found  it  s 
real  prize.  Its  writer.  Canon  Thomas  Gonzalez,  was  intrustec 
by  Ferdinand  VII.  with  the  custody  and  reconstruction  of  tli< 
national  archives  at  Simancas,  after  the  expulsion  of  th< 
French  invaders,  whose  plunderings  and  dislocations  M 
Gachard  has  truly  described.  Don  Thomas  fully  availed 
himself  of  his  unlimited  access  to  treasures  which  liai 
been  so  long  sealed  alike  to  natives  and  foreigners  by  tli 
suspicious  government  of  Madrid.  Hence  the  MS.  now  L 
question — entitled  *  Memoir  of  Charles  at  Yuste.'  Gonz&le 
himself  supplied  little  more  than  the  thread  on  which  th 
pearls  were  strung — leaving  it,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  actoi 
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to  tell  their  own  tale  in  their  own  words — ^in  short  he  depended 
sabstantiallj  on  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  the 
Coarti  at  Valladolid  and  Brussels  and  the  retired  Emperor  and 
his  household.  More  authentic  evidence  cannot  consequently 
exist;  the  dead,  after  three  centuries  of  cold  obstruction,  are 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  history — for  sooner  or  later  everj- 
thing  shall  be  known.  Unfortunately  the  full  bowl  was  dashed 
from  Iffr.  Stirling^ s  lips  by  his  not  being*  allowed  to  *  tran- 
scribe any  of  the  original  documents,  the  French  Govemment 
[M.  Mignet  ?]  having  entertained  the  design  of  publishing  the 
entire  work  ;' — a  project  which  the  Ledru-Rollin  revolution  of 
1848  had  retarded,  and  which  this  English  forestalling  may  pos- 
My  not  advance.  Meantime,  until  the  MS.  Memoir  be  printed 
n  eilaim} — which  we  hope  ultimately  will  be  the  case — we 
mist,  and  may  well,  content  ourselves  with  its  having  supplied 
the  groundwork  and  chief  materials  of  Mr.  Stirling's  volume^- 
whidi,  moreover,  collects  and  arranges  for  us  illustrations  from 
a  multitude  of  other  sources,  all  critically  examined,  and  many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  familiar  of  old  to  the  owner  of  the  rich 
Spanish  library  at  Keir. 

The  first  printed  account  of  Charles  at  Vuste,  and  hitherto  the 
best,  is  to  be  found  in  Joseph  de  Siguenza's  comprehensive  history 
of  St  Jerome  and  his  order.  The  learned  author  of  this  monastic 
cUnic,  bom  in  1545,  and  the  friend  of  many  who  had  known 
the  Emperor  intimately,  was  appointed  the  first  prior  of  the 
Eficorial  by  Philip  II.,  who  held  him  to  be  the  greatest  wonder 
of  that  monastery,  itself  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world ;  and 
there  to  this  day  his  thoughtful  portrait,  painted  by  Coello, 
hangs  in  the  identical  cell  in  which  he  lived  so  long  and  wrote 
so  much  and  so  well.  ^  Of  the  existence  of  Siguenza,'  says  Mr. 
Stirling,  ^  Dr.  Robertson  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  ;* — 
bat  very  possibly,  had  the  book  itself  (or  rather  a  translation  of 
it)  come  into  his  hands,  the  Principal  would  have  run  over  it 
with  no  careful  eye — for  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  dogmas 
of  his  creed  that  Charles,  when  once  scheduled  to  a  convent, 
was  dviliter  mortuus — beyond  sober  historical  jurisdiction — and 
at  best  entitled  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  imperial  hermit  might  well  have  been  studied 
as  he  was  even  by  pious  Siguenza ;  for  he  had  filled  the  first 
I^ace  in  this  world  at  a  most  critical  epoch,  when  the  middle 
ages  ended  and  the  modem  began ;  when  old  things  were  passing 
away,  and  change  and  transition,  political  and  intellectual,  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  monarchical  system  had  then  superseded 
the  feadal,  and  the  balance  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  now  one  great 
family,  was  shadowed  out.  His  was  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  when 
printing  and  the  restoration  of  the  classics  acted  on  literature — 
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Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  on  .sot — gunpowder  and  infantry  on 
warfare — ^and-wben,  last  not  least,  Luther  with  the  BiUe  Btmck 
at  faUacies  and  «upeF8titi<»is,  shivering  the  fettars  foi^d  at  Rome 
for  the  human  mind.  Many  cifeomBtances  lendec^  Chaflei  the 
chief  and  foremost  p«*sonaffe9  the  centre  and  Cjmosure,  in  this 
most  remarkable  period.  The  laccident  of  buth  had  indeed 
thrust  gi»atnesB  on  him.  The  sun  never  set  on  the  dominions 
in  the  old  and  new  world  of  one  aan^who,  when  he  assumed 
Plus  Ultra  for  his  motto,  striking  the  negative  from  the  pillared 
limits  which  bounded  the  ambition  of  a  demigod,  gave  to  dtfaer 
monarohs  a  significative  hint  that  his  had  none ;— -and  foitme, 
when  a  King  of  France  was  his  prisoner  at  Madrid,  a  Pope  his 
captive  in  Rome  itself,  seemed  to  favour  -his  gigantic  espirataoBs. 
In  later  times  abdication  has  so  often  been  made  the  escape  of 
weak  and  bad  rulers,  legitimate,  and  illegitimate,  <hat  we  n«st 
place  ourselves  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  think  and  feel  as 
men  ihen  did,  if  we  desire  fully  to  understand  the  thunderclap 
effect  produced  when  this  monopolist  of  fame  and  power,  this 
Caesar  and  Charlemagne  of  his  day,  altogether  voluntarily,  and 
like  Diocletian  of  old,  his  prototype  and  parallel  in  infinite  par- 
ticulars, descended  fnHn  so  many  thrones — ^L^anging  care- 
lined  ermine  for  the  cowl,  and  burying  himsdffbr  ever,  far  frcan 
courts  and  camps,  in  the  solitude  of  a  mountain  ehiister. 

Charles,  in  bidding  farewell  to  so  much  greatness,  did  not 
take  the  solemn  step  wil^out  due  deliberation.  He,  too,  like  the 
recluse  of  Spalatro,  had  long  meditated  on  such  a  conclusion, 
as  one  devoutly  to  be  wish^  for ;  aUd  now,  when  he  felt  his 
physical  forces  gradually  giving  way,  worn  as  a  scabbaid  by  die 
steel  of  an  over-active  intellect — now  when  Philip,  trained  in 
his  school,  was  in  full  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he  felt  the 
moment  had  at  length  come  for  shifting  from  his  bending  shoal- 
ders  'a  load  would  sink  a  navy,'  ai^i  preparing  himself  for 
heaven  by  the  concentrated  contemplation  of  that  valley  and 
shadow  through  which  he  must  ere  long  pass. 

Such  a  yearning  was  as  much  in  accordance  with  Spanish 
character  in  general  as  with  his  own  particular  idiosyncracies. 
A  similar  tendency  marked  the  earliest  Gothic  sovereigns  of 
Christianized  Spain.  Elurico,  king  of  the  Suevi,  died  a  monk 
in  583 — and  his  immediate  successor,  Andeca^  imitated  the  ex- 
ample ;  Wamba  assumed  the  cowl  at  Pampliega,  whare  he  ex- 
pired in  682 ;  Bermudo  I.  went  to  his  grave  in  791  a  friar ; 
Alphonso  IV.,  sumamed  the  Monk,  followed  in  980 — as  did 
Ramiro  II.  in  950.  St.  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  Spanish  kings,  delighted  to  spend  intervals  of  pensive 
quietude  among  the  brethren  of  St  Facundus.  The  hypo- 
chondrianism  evident  in  Enrique  IV.  passed  through  his  sister, 
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ifae  pnat'  Tiliffl,  to  her  dangliAer  Jwma  La  Loca  (Gmj 
hmt\  ^9-Bother  of  two  empemn  «id  four  qaeans.  She  lived 
nd  £td  in-  ifae  mmaeiy  of  Totdenllas,  sad  the  malftdj  tmm- 
nkted  to  her  isod  Cbaries  becaaie  fisad  in  the  l^ttiiiih  Uae 
ef  the  AolriMK  bkxid  to  its  close.  Philip  II.  lived  md  died 
istoidlj  s-nonk,  in  his  Esomial ;  his  son,  Philip  III.,  Te|petated 
t  week  bigot,  as  did  his  weaker  grandson  Charles  II.  The 
iBit  citMsed  the  Pyrenees  with  Anne  of  Austria,  whose  son. 
Loot  XIV^  the  Gka&d  Monarque,  died  every  inch  a  monk, 
«kile  Us  gBBudson,  Philip  V.,  first  abdicated,  then  ended  a  me- 
hacboljveclnse  in  1^  Gnadaraout.  With  the  rojal  cbugfaters 
«frfijp8m  the  confessor  so  regularly  replaced  the  lover,  that  the 
«m(nt,*3as  a  finale,  became  the  rule.  Nor  was  this  morbidly 
Rligioas  diaptsntion  confined  to  royalties ;  it  has  at  all  times 
petj^ed  lanims,,  hermitages,*  and  cloisters  of  Spain  with  her  best 
ad  invest  aosu.  In  thst  semi-oriental  nation,  a  desire  to  with- 
"faw-fiom  the  *wori4-waariness  to  the  shadow  of  some  great 
lock,  graws  as  yoadi  wears  away-^with  love  and  war  in  its 
tBiB;^^en  the  peculiar  DetemgtAo^  the  disenchantment,  the 
Miiig  ont  the  stale,  £at,  and  mipiofitable  vanity  of  vanities, 
vx|^  the  wiodiBg  op  a  life  of  action  b j  repose,  and  an  atone- 
Bcot  jbr  sanaiilit)^  by  mortification.  When  ihe  earlier  stimu- 
IsQts  sieno  longer  efficient,  abodes  and  offiees  of  penance  fnr- 
nsh  a  sQccedanenm  to  the  uneducated  and  resonrceless : — ^nor, 
10  truth,  can  anything  be  more  impressive  than  the  hermit-^ites  of 
tbeYienBoaand  Montserrats  of  the  Peninsnla-^their  unspeakable 
«)i&ce  of  aoddtode,  so  congenial  to  disappointed  spirits,  who, 
nmdi Billing  and  lamenting  the  earthly  plcutsnres  that  they  have 
cmthved,  depart  from  the  crowd,  their  afiectioins  set  above — 

to  monm  o'er  sin, 
And  find,  lor  oatward  Eden  kst,  a  paradise  wxtkio. 
Charles,  even  in  ihe  prime  of  life,  had  settled  with  his  beloved 
bipiess  ^at  they  would  both  retire  from  the  world  add  from 
eadi  other  ao  soon  as  their  children  were  grown  up.   He  had  long 
ptepaxed  hiniself  for  monastic  habits.    During  Lents  he  with- 
drsir,  when  at  Toledo,  to  the  convent  La  Sisla,  and  when  at  Val- 
hdoUd  to  a^monastery  near  Abrujo,  at  which  he  built  quarters 
fnr  his  reception:  nay,  fifteen  years  before  he  abdicated,  he 
corded  his  intention  to  his  true  friend  Francesco  de  Borja — 
baself^  by  and  by,  a  memorable  example  of  pomp-renouncing 
irtexicm.     The   Emperor  selected   the  Order  of  St.  Jerome, 
'kispitable   radwr   than  ascetic;    and   appears   to    have    soon 
"BileDed  with  ^>ecial  attention  to  the  praises  of  their  establish- 
ment at  Yittte.      He  caused  the  site   to   be  examined  some 
hieWe  years  before   he   finally  determined— -nor  could   any 
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locality  have  been  better  chosen.  If  Spain  herself,  unvisiting 
and  unvisited,  was  the  recluse  of  Europe,  her  remote  Ettre« 
madura — extrema  ora — became  naturally  the  very  Thebais  foi 
native  anchorites.  Here,  indeed,  the  Romans  of  old  had  placed 
their  capital  Merida,  a  Mittle  Rome,'  and  the  district  undei 
the  Moors  was  a  garden  and  granary ;  but  administrative  neg^ 
lect  and  the  emigration  of  the  multitudes  who  followed  theii 
countymen,  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  to  the  *  diggings '  of  the  nei 
world,  ere  long  grievously  impoverished  and  depopulated  the 
province,  where— absit  omen  I — to  this  day  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited  leagues  of  fertile  land  remain  ovemrown  witi 
aromatic  bush,  the  heritage  of  the  wild  bee.  The  Hieronoxnit^ 
convent,  so  extolled  to  the  Emperor,  stands — or  rather  stood— 
about  seven  leagues  from  ^pleasant'  Placencia,  a  town  mosl 
picturesquely  placed  in  a  bosom  of  beauty  and  plenty,  girdld 
by  snow-capped  sierras,  moated  by  trout-streams,  and  clothd 
with  forests  of  chestnut,  mulberries,  and  orange.  The  fraternit] 
had  nestled  on  a  park-like  hill-slope  which  sheltered  devotioi 
from  the  wind,  and  still,  basking  in  the  sunny  south,  sweepi 
over  the  boundless  horizon  of  the  Vera — where  spring  indee< 
is  perpetual.  So  much  for  the  ^  St  Justus  seated  in  a  vale  o 
no  great  extent,'  of  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  blundering  from  thi 
threshold  to  the  catastrophe,  mistakes  a  Canterbury  saint  for  i 
Castilian  streamlet,  the  Yuste,  which  descending  behind  thi 
monastery  had  given  it  its  name. 

In  1534,  Charles,  then  in  Flanders,  finally  sent  his  son  Philij 
to  the  holy  spot,  to  inspect  its  capabilities,  in  reference  to  i 
plan,  sketched  by  his  own  hand,  of  some  additional  building 
necessary  for  his  accommodation.  Events  were  hurrying  t 
the  conclusion.  Mary  of  England,  on  her  accession,  lost  n 
time  in  personally  informing  Charles — to  whom  she  had  bee 
affianced  thirty  years  before — that  she  was  nothing  loth  to  becoud 
his  second  empress.  Charles,  in  handing  over  the  gracioii 
offer  to  Philip,  who  was  then  engaged  to  marry  his  cousin  ^ 
Portugal,  added  that,  were  the  Tudor  Queen  mistress  of  f^ 
ampler  dominions,  they  should  not  tempt  him  from  a  purpo^ 
of  quite  another  kind.  So  much  for  Dr.  Watson's  assertion,  th? 
Charles  was  quite  resolved  to  espouse  the  mature  maiden  in  ca^ 
Philip  had  declined  taking  her  off  his  hands.  The  extirpatid 
of  heresy  in  England  being  alike  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  tl 
Emperor  and  his  heir,  no  objections  were  raised  by  the  latter  1 
this  parental  proposal.  He  as  readily  consented  to  marry  tl 
English  princess  destined  for  his  father,  as  he  afterwards  did  1 
marry  the  French  princess  destined  for  his  son  Don  Carlos.  Tl 
Portuguese  cousin  was  thrown  over ;  and  when  the  bigot  Phili 
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im  (blj  linked  to  the  bloody  Mary,  Smitfafield  contributed 
nt  iiBpt  torch  to  hjmeneals  simultaneously  illumined  by  the 
Mtoi  if  fe  oi  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  ambition  of 
Qides^  whoi  be  now  prepared  to  shift  tbe  burdens  of  actual 
«N«re^nty  from  his  own  shoulder,  was  transferred,  not  extin- 
gnbed ;  in  exact  proportion  as  he  panted  to  denude  himself 
of  oqnre,  he  was  anxious  to  aggrandise  his  son.  His  health  had 
Iflif  been  bad  and  broken.  Feeble  in  constitution,  and  a  martyr 
to  ^Mit,  which  Im  imprudences  at  table  augmented,  a  premature 
old  9^  overtook  him.  So  far  back  as  1549,  Marillac,  the  envoy 
of  Fruce,  erer  Spain's  worst  enemy,  had  gladdened  his  master 
vitk  a  $iffnalemmt  of  the  sick  C«sar  v — ^  L'oeil  abattu,  la  bouche 
pale,  le  riaage  plus  mort  que  vif,  le  col  extenu^  la  parole 
liflrie,  Phaleine  oourte,  le  dos  fort  courbe,  et  les  jambes  si 
^iUct  qnli  grande  peine  il  pouvait  aller  avec  un  ULton  de  sa 
dmke  jusquli  sa  garderobe.'  The  hand  that  once  wielded 
tite  iaaoe  and  jereed  so  well,  was  then  scarcely  able  to  break 
thf  le^  of  a  letter ;  and  now  depressing  disasters  conspired  to 
rcdaee  his  moral  energy  to  a  level  with  his  physical  prostra- 
tioB.  Fickle  fortune,  which  had  smiled  on  him  formerly,  was, 
»  be  said,  turning  to  younger  men — the  repulse  at  Metz,  and 
ilHHniiiious  flight  to  Inspruck,  were  terrible  signs  of  it,  and  the 
death  of  his  mother,  in  April,  1 555,  having  at  length  made  him 
WiBy  king  proprietary  of  Spain,  he  carried  out  his  intentions  of 
a  ^eoeral  abdication  at  his  Flemish  capital,  Brussels,  on  Friday, 
October  25tli  of  that  same  year.  His  last  address  was  full  of 
<%Bity,  and  pathos: — ^weeping  himself,  he  drew  sympathetic 
ton  from  the  whole  of  the  assembly ;  the  scene  is  touchingly 
i^BMfted  by  our  minister.  Sir  John  Mason,  who  was  present.* 

lU  health  detained  the  ex-monarch  nearly  a  year  longer  in 
IHaiiders,  which  he  finally  quitted,  September  13,  1556.  His 
ok  was  imperial.  He  was  accoinpanied  by  his  two  sisters,  the 
doviger  queens  of  Hungary  and  France,  who  indeed  wished  to 
be  pmnaaent  sharers  of  his  retirement,  and  was  attended  by  a 
MBteef  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  a  fleet  of  fifty-six  sail. 
He  seached  Laredo  on  the  28th.  Robertson  prostrates  him  on 
Ibe  ground  at  landing — eager  to  salute  the  common  mother  of 
Wialrind,  to  whom  he  now  returned  naked  as  he  was  bom. 
I^Wth^  is  Aere  tbe  slightest  foundation  for  this  episode,  nor  for 
<be  Doctor's  diatribes  on  the  neglect  he  met  in  Spain.  He 
•»  indeed  put  to  a  little  inconvenience,  from  having  appeared 
*««ti  than  was  expected,  and  before  adequate  preparations 
>vre  complete,  in  about  the  poorest  part  of  a  country  '  always 

^  ^  ^  pipK  in  Mr*  Bnigon*!  indaftrioiu  biogfrapliy  of  Sir  Thomas  Gretbam  (ii.  74). 
^W.-  XCTI.  NO.  CLXXXIII.  I  in 
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in  want  of  everything  at  the  critical  moment  :* — matters,  however, 
speedily  mended  on  the  arrival  of  his  chamberlain,  an  experi- 
enced campaigner,  and  cunning  in  the  conunissariat.    The  caval- 
cade set  forth  over  some  of  the  wildest  mountain-passes  in  Spain 
— through  poverty-stricken  districts,  where  stones  are  given  for 
bread,  where  the  rich  are  sent  empty  away,  and  then,  as  now, 
miserably  unprovided  even  with  such  accommodation  for  man  or 
beast  as  Spaniards  and  their  locomotive,  the  mule,  alone  could 
or  can  endure. — '  Oh !  dura  tellus  Iberis !'     Charles,  sick  and 
gouty,  travelled  by  short  stages  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a^day, 
sometimes  in  a  chair  carried  by  men,  at  other  times  in  a  litter. 
The  identical  palanquin  in  which   his   Catholic   Majesty  was 
*  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,'  during  this  Caesarean  operation, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Armeria  at  Madrid ;  something  between 
a   black   trunk   and  a  coffin,  it   is   infinitely  less   comfortable 
than  the  elegant  articles  furnished  by  Mr.  Banting.     His  pro- 
gress, the  vehicle  notwithstanding,  was  right  regal.     Provinces 
and  cities  emptied  themselves  to  do  homage,  and  he  entered 
Burgos,  the  time-honoured  capital  of  Castile,  amid  pealing  bells 
and  a  general  illumination :  here  he  remained  two  days,  hold- 
ing a  perpetual  levee,  highly  delighted,  and  with  every  wish 
anticipated.     So  much  for  Dr.  Robertson's  moving  ^tale  of  the 
deep    affliction   of  Charles    at  his  son's  ingratitude,'   and  the 
forced    residence  at  Burgos  for  *  some    weeks '    before  Philip 
paid  the  first  moiety  of  the  small  pension  which  was  all  he  had 
reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms — with  the  tragical  addition  that 
the  said  delay  prevented  him  rewarding  or  dismissing  his  suite, 
which,  in  fact,  he  neither  did  nor  wished  to  do  here.     At  Cabe- 
zon  he  was  met  by  his  grandson,  the  ill-omened  Don  Carlos,  oi 
whom  he  formed  a  bad  but  correct  first  impression,  and  forth- 
with recommended  to  the  regent  J  nana  ^  an  unsparing  use  of  the 
rod ; '  the  boy  already,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  evinced  unmis- 
takeable  symptoms  *  of  a  sullen  passionate  temper.     He  lived 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  rebellion  against  his  aunt,  and  displayed 
from  the  nursery  the  weakly  mischievous  spirit  which  marked 
his  short  career  at  his  father's  court'     Mr.  Stirling  properlj 
treats  all  the    love  for   his   father's  wife,  and  his    consequeni 
murder,  as  the  contemptible  fictions  of  malevolent  ignorance 
though  adopted  and  revived  of  late  by  the  Alfieris,  SchiUerti 
and  other  illustrious  dramatists. 

Charles  entered  Valladolid,  where  the  court  was  residing 
without  parade,  but  by  the  usual  gate.  ^  It  would  be  a  shame^ 
said  he,  ^  not  to  let  his  people  see  him' — a  cause  and  monuxnen 
of  his  country's  greatness.  He  was  received  by  all,  high  an 
low,  most  deferentially,    and  held  frequent   cabinet    councili 
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On  resuming  his  jonmej,  he  ^  thanked  God  that  he  was  getting 
bejond  die  reach  of  ceremony,  and  that  henceforward  no  more 
mite  were  to  be  made,  no  more  receptions  to  be  undergone.' 
He  now  approached  the  wild  and  rugged  Sierra  de  Bejar,  one  of 
tbe  backbones  of  the  Peninsula;  yet  rather  than  face  the 
episcopal  and  municipal  civilities  of  Placencia,  to  which  Dr 
fiobcrtson  takes  him,  he  braved  a  shorter  cut,  over  an  alpine 
pass  which  might  have  scared  a  chamois  or  contrabandista — a 
roQte  which  recalled  the  miseries  of  his  flight  to  Inspruck,  and  is 
almost  described  by  Lactantius,  in  his  account  of  the  journey  of 
Diocletian  to  Nicomedia : — '  Cum  jam  felicitas  ab  eo  recessisset, 
impatiens  et  aeger  animi,  profectus  hyeme,  saeviente  frigore, 
itqae  imbribus  verberatus,  morbum  levem  et  perpetuum  traxit, 
Texatnsqne  per  omne  iter  lectica  plurimum  vehebatur.'  (J9e 
Mcrte  Persec.^  xvii.) 

Mr.  Stirling  paints  like  a  true  artist  the  toppling  crags,  the 
toiTcnts,  and  precipices  amidst  which  nature  sits  enthroned  in  all 
ber  sablimity,  with  her  wildest  and  loveliest  forms  broad-cast 
about  her,  where  least  seen,  as  if  in  scorn  for  the  insect  man  and 
bis  admiration.  When  at  length  the  cavalcade  crept,  like  a 
voonded  snake,  to  the  culminating  crest,  and  the  promised  land, 
the  happy  Rasselas  valley,  lay  unrolled  as  a  map  beneath  him — 
*this  is  indeed  the  Vera^  exclaimed  Charles,  *  to  reach  which 
sorely  some  suffering  might  be  borne.'  Then  turning  back  on  the 
moantain  gorges  of  the  Puerto  Nuevo^  which  frowned  behind, 
and  thinking,  as  it  were,  of  the  gates  of  the  world  closed  on 
bim  for  ever :  *  Now,'  added  he,  *  I  shall  never  go  through 
fott  again.'  He  reached  Xarandilla  before  sunset,  and  alighted 
at  Ae  castle  of  the  Count  of  Oropesa,  the  great  feudal  lord  of 
Ae  district.  Here  he  remained  the  whole  winter — fretting 
and  faming  at  the  delays  in  the  completion  of  the  new  wing 
at  Yuste,  which  had  been  begun  three  years  before,  and  which 
Mr.  Cubitt  would  have  put  out  of  hand  in  three  months.  The 
veather  was  severe ;  but  while  the  winds  and  rain  beat  out  of 
<Joors,  and  the  imperial  suite  waded  in  waterproof  boots,  the  great 
man  himself^  wrapped  in  robes  wadded  with  eider  down,  sat  by  a 
^^azing  fire,  and  discussed  heavy  affairs  of  state  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  heavier  dinners  and  suppers  for  his  private  injury. 
Hie  outlandish  attendants  almost  mutinied  from  discontent ;  the 
<^iosen  Paradise  of  the  master  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  hell  upon 
orth  by  the  servants ;  they  yearned  for  home,  and  dragging  at  each 
«tep  a  weightier  chain,  sighed  as  they  remembered  their  sweet 
Belgian  Aigos.  Yet,  if  Spaniards  have  written  their  annals  true, 
these  said  Belgians  and  Hollanders  looked  plump  and  fair,  and 
fed  as  voraciously  as  if  they  had  been  Jews  upon  the  unctuous 
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hams  and  grbkini  of  Montaaches.  Estremfldura  is  indeed  a 
porcine  pays  de  Cocagne,  an  Elysium  of  the  pig,  a  land  ov&p^ 
flowing  with  savouiy  snakes  for  his  summer  improvement,  and 
with  sweet  acorns  for  his  autumnal  perfectionment ;  whence  re- 
sults a  flesh  iitter  for  demigods  than  Dutchmen,  and  a  fat, 
tinted  like  melted  topazes — a  morsel  for  cardinals  and  wise  men 
of  the  West. 

Tel  maUre  teU  valeU — and  Charles  set  his  faithful  followers 
a  magnificent  example:  his  yjoni  disease  was  an  inordinate 
appetite,  and  his  most  hesetting  sin  the  indulgmice  thereof — 
edaeitas  damaosa.  Nor  did  he  voluntarily  repudiate  the  old 
Belgic  respect  for  god  Bacchus.  So  long  hack  as  1532,  his 
spiritual  adviser  ^  had  hidden  him  beware  of  fish' — but  added 
that  he  must  be  more  moderate  in  his  cups ;  or  else  both  mind 
and  body  would  go  down  hill — *  cuesta  abajo.'  The  habits  of 
the  Heliogabalic  hermit  are  thus  racily  described  by  our  genial 
author : — 

'  Roger  Ascham,  standing  *^  hard  by  the  imperial  table  at  the  £oast  of 
the  Golden  fleece,''  watched  with  wonder  the  Emperor's  progress 
through  '^  sod  beef,  roast  mutton,  baked  hare ;"  afler  which,  ^^  he  fed 
well  of  a  ci^n,"  drinking  also,  says  the  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  ^'  the 
best  that  ever  1  saw.  He  had  his  head  in  the  glass  five  times  as  long 
as  any  of  them,  and  never  drank  less  than  a  good  quart  at  once  of  Rhe- 
nish wine."  Eating  was  now  the  only  physical  g^tification  which  he 
could  still  enjoy  or  was  unable  to  resist.  He  continued,  therefore,  to 
dine  to  the  last  on  rich  dishes,  against  which  his  ancient  and  trusty 
confessor,  Cardinal  Loaysa,  had  protested  a  quartar  of  a  century  before. 

^  The  supply  of  his  table  was  a  main  subject  of  the  oorrespcmdeaoe 
between  the  mayordomo  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  weakly  oou- 
rier  from  Valladolid  to  Lisbon  was  ordered  to  change  his  route  that  he 
might  bring  every  Thursday  a  provision  of  eels  and  other  rich  fish  {pes- 
cado  grueso)  for  Friday's  &st.  There  was  a  constant  demand  for 
anchovies,  tunny,  and  other  potted  fish,  and  sometimes  a  complaint  that 
the  trouts  of  the  country  were  too  small :  the  olives,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  too  large — and  the  Emperor  wished,  instead,  for  olives  of  Perejon. 
One  day  the  Secretary  of  State  is  asked  for  some  partridges  from 
Gama,  a  place  from  whence  the  Emperor  remembers  that  the  Count  of 
Osomo  once  sent  him  into  Flanders  some  of  the  best  partridges  in  the 
world.  Another  day,  sausages  were  wanted  "  of  the  kind  which  the 
Queen  Juana,  now  in  glory,  used  to  pride  herself  on  making,  in  the 
Flemish  fashion,  at  Tordesillas,"  and  for  the  receipt  for  wliick  the 
Secretary  is  referred  to  the  Marquess  of  Denia.  Beth  orde»  weits 
punctually  executed.  The  sausages,  although  sent  to  a  land  supreme 
in  that  manufacture,  gave  great  satis&ction.  Of  the  partridges  the 
Emperor  said  that  they  useid  to  be  better— ordering,  however,  the 
remainder  to  be  pickled.  The  Emperor's  weakness  being  generally 
known,  or  soon  discovered,  dainties  of  all  kinds  were  sent  to  him  a^ 
presents.     Mutton,  pork,  and  game  were  the  provisions  most   easily 
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ofatemed  at  XanEodaia ;  but  tbey  were  dear.  The  bread  was  indifferent, 
ad  Botfau^  was  good  and  abuadant  but  ebestottts,  the  elaple  food  of 
the  p— plo.  Bat  in  a  rery  Um  days  tiie  eastle  larder  wanted  for  notliing. 
Que  d^  tbe  Count  of  Oropeta  sent  an  offering  of  game ;  another  day  a 
pair  of  fiit  calves  arrived  from  the  Archbishc^  of  2^aragoaa.  The 
Arciibishop  of  Toledo  and  the  Duchess  of  Frias  were  constttnt  and  mag- 
nificent in  their  gifts  of  venison,  fruit,  and  preserves,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  came  at  r^^ular  intervals  from  Seville  and  from  Portugal. 

'Lnis  Qoizada,  who  knew  the  Emperor's  habits  and  constitution 
veil,  beheid  with  dismay  these  long  trains  of  mules  laden,  as  it  were, 
wilh  gout  and  bile.  He  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  good 
ftags  firam  Vi^ladolid  without  adding  some  dismal  fmrebodings  of  con- 
icqacnt  mieehief ;  and  along  with  an  order  he  sometimes  conveyed  a 
)aai  that  it  woidd  be  much  better  if  no  means  were  found  of  executing 
it  If  the  fkoperar  made  a  hearty  meal  without  bong  the  worse  for  it, 
the  mayordomo  noted  the  &ct  with  exultation,  and  remarked  with  com- 
placency His  Miyesty's  fondness  for  plovers,  which  he  considered  harm- 
leag.  But  his  ofiice  of  purveyor  was  more  commonly  exercised  under 
pnrtest ;  and  he  interposed  between  his  master  and  an  eel-pie  as,  in 
odier  days,  he  would  have  thrown  himself  between  the  imperial  person 
and  the  point  of  a  Moorish  lance.' 

So  much  for  *  his  table  neat  and  plain ' —  according  to  Dr. 
Robertson — (sbeeps-head  and  oat-bannocks  to  wit !) — and  here,  if 
sp^ce  permitted,  we  might  point  out  to  hero-worshippers  other 
great  men,  on  whose  crests  sat  plumed  victory,  of  even  greater 
appetite,  and  who,  succumbing  to  the  spit,  dug  their  graves  with 
their  teeth.  We  might  compare  the  pickled  tunny  and  iced 
beer  of  the  invincible  Charles  with  the  polentas  and  fiery  con- 
diments of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  planned  a  battle  or  a  bill 
of  fare  with  equal  skill  and  solicitude ;  who  appointed  for  each 
different  dish  or  defile  a  different  cook  or  colonel.  Charles 
paid  no  less  attention  to  medicine  than  to  the  menu — to  the  anti- 
dote than  to  the  bane.  His  manna  came  express  from  Naplea-^ 
his  senna-leaves,  ^the  best  from  Alexandria,'  were  steeped  in 
white  wine  of  Yepes,  selected  by  the  general  of  the  Hierono- 
Botes,  an  order  of  monks  celebrated  for  their  cellars.  He  accepted 
pills  readily —but  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  mentors,  who^- 
hfotfaer-graduates  of  poor  Sancho's  terrible  Doctor  de  Tirteafuera 
{Af^lic^,  Dr.  Take-away) — remonstrated  as  often  as  a  liver- 
kndin^  delicacy  was  placed  before  him.  He  had  long  been 
wont,  when  his  physicians  ('  the  wise  Baersdorp  and  the  great 
Vesalius*)  disputed  his  case,  like  those  in  Moliere,  to  appeal 
to  one  Caballo  {CaialliLSj  called  Onagras  Magnus  by  the  suite) ; 
and  this  Spanish  quack,  whose  art  of  dining  and  dietary  was 
'eat  and  dnnk  what  yon  like,'  as  usual  carried  the  day.  Hence 
cnunps — the  unavailing  remorse  of  a  non-digesting  stomach — 
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tossings  and  turnings  by  nights — and  the  next  day's  repetition 
of  the  sin  and  cause :  so  weak  was  the  imperial  flesh ;  so  un- 
failing the  portioning  of  pills,  the  weighing  of  scruples,  the 
doctor's  visit  and  gossip — all  the  concentrated  egotism  and 
immemorial  consolations   of  the  sick-room. 

At  last,  as  everything  comes  to  an  end,  even  in  Spain,  there 
arrived  tidings  that  mason,  carpenter,  and  upholsterer  had 
finished  the  job  at  Yuste,  and  in  January,  1557,  nearly  a  hundred 
of  the  suite  were  paid  off,  and  kindly  dismissed.  It  was  a  sad 
sight  to  see  the  breaking  up  of  so  old  a  company  of  retainers^ 
bursting  now  like  a  shell  and  never  to  meet  again.  On  the  3rd 
of  February — Dr.  Robertson's  24th — the  Emperor,  accompanied 
by  sixty  attendants — Dr.  Robertson's  '  twelve  domestics  only ' 
— reached  the  convent,  and  saluted  the  prior  and  his  new 
brethren — 

An  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  state 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye. 
The  picturesque  Principal,  wishing  to  enhance  present  lowli- 
ness with  the  contrast  of  past  greatness,  describes  the  '  humble 
retreat '  prepared  for  fallen  Caesar  as  '  hardly  sufficient  for  a  pri- 
vate gentleman : — four  out  of  the  six  rooms  in  the  form  of 
friars'  cells,  with  naked  walls,  and  all  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  I '  Although  the  additional  wing  had  neither  golden 
gate  nor  temple  of  Esculapius,  as  at  Spalatro,  the  elevation 
partook  more  of  a  cheerful  Italian  villa  than  a  Spanish  con- 
vent. The  building  was  superintended  by  Antonio  Villacas- 
tin,  who  afterwards,  as  surveyor  of  the  works  of  the  Escurial,  saw 
the  first  stone  laid  of  that  gigantic  pile,  and  its  completion ;  there 
he  lies  buried  like  our  Wren,  and  also  aged  91,  in  his  own  St. 
Paul's,  the  best  monument  of  his  fame.  The  wing  consisted 
of  two  stories,  each  containing  four  rooms,  connected  by  sunny 
galleries  outside,  and  well  warmed  inside  by  fireplaces,  such  as  the 
chilly  Charles  everywhere  introduced  into  his  Spanish  residences, 
even  in  the  Alcazar  of  sun-roasted  Seville  and  the  Alhambra  of 
sun-toasted  Granada,  to  the  merciless  destruction  of  exquisite 
Moorish  diapry  and  surface  wall  decoration.  The  Emperor 
inhabited  the  upper  story;  an  opening  was  made,  which 
enabled  him,  when  confined  to  his  bed,  to  see  the  high  altar 
and  the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  chapel ;  his  cabinet  looked 
southward — the  garden  below  it  easily  reached  by  an  inclined 
plane,  and  arranged  in  a  succession  of  terraces  down  to  the 
stream.  The  front  of  the  monastery  was  shaded  by  a  magnifi- 
cent walnut-tree,  even  then  called  el  noffal  grande — *  a  Nestor  of 
the  woods,  which  has  seen  the  hermit's  cell  rise  to  a  rojal 
convent,  and  sink  into  ruin,  and  has  survived  the  Spanish  order 
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of  St  Jenmie   and   the  Anstrian  dynasty/     The  rooms  were 

fnmished  to  his  peculiar  simple  tastes,  and  hung  with  plain  cloth 

ioftesd  of  the  usual  costly  arras,  of  which  however  he  had 

enooghto  tapestry  the  whole  building.  His  supply  of  quilts  and 

fine  linen  was  greater  still ;  whilst  his  friends  were  seated  on 

fehret  chairs,  he  himself  reposed  on  one  with  wheels,  six  soft 

coihioiis,  and  a  footstool.     Mr.  Stirling  prints  the  inventory  of 

all  his  goods  and  chattels.     Of  gold  and  silver  plate  he  had 

13,000  ounces ;  he  washed  his  hands  in  basins  of  silver — nay, 

cmi  the  meanest  utensil  of  his  bed-chamber  was   made  of 

tbit  material^  and,  it  may  be  suspected,  from  the  very  homely 

English  name,  imperfectly  Castilianised,  that  the  article  had 

beoi  a  delicate  attention  from  the  enamoured  Mary.     Charles, 

who  always  had  been  plain  to  parsimony  in  his  dress,  did  not 

torn  dandy   in   the  cloister ;   his  jewels  consisted   chiefly  of 

bidges  of  Uie  Golden  Fleece,  one  of  which  is  said,  incorrectly, 

to  hsTe  been  worn  by  our  Great  Duke.     He  had  some  amulets 

agiiost  plague   and  cramp,  many  pocket  watches,  and  dozen 

pain  of  spectacles.      His  pictures  were  few,  but  select,  and 

rach  as  became  the  friend  and  patron  of  Titian :  among  them 

the  portrait  of  his  gentle^  graceful  Isabel,  taken  soon  after  the 

booeymoon,  recalled   to  him  the  treasure  he  had  lost,  while 

another,  of  his  son's  English  prize,  reminded  him  of  what  horrors 

be  had  himself  escaped.     At  the  imperial  command  the  convent 

choir  had    been  remforced  by  some  sixteen  picked  melodious 

frisn;  Charles  himself,  ever  fond  of  music  and  a  singer  of 

sntfaems,  now  performed  pro  virili  as  their  precentor.      His 

oke  ear  and  musical  memory  detected  alike  a  borrowed  motet  in 

the  maestro  de  capilla,  as  a  false  note  in  a  singer,  whom  he  rated 

bj  name   with   some  gracious  addition  of  Hidepvta  bermejo-^ 

*ftred>headed  son  of  — :'  an  expression  derogatory  to  the  mother 

of  any  vocalist,  let  alone  a  church  quirister,  and,  as  Mr.  Stirling 

ttJB,  *  certainly  savouring  more  of  the  camp  than  the  cloister.' 

On  the  whole  his  regular  habits  accorded  well  with  monastic 
liie,  in  which  one  day  is  like  another,  and  all  creep  in  their  petty 
pace  to  dusty  death.  The  order  of  the  course  was  this :  at 
taking  his  confessor  assisted  at  his  private  devotions,  then  his 
vdets  at  his  toilette;  after  mass  he  sat  down  to  mess,  dalla 
9ena  aUa  mensa;  his  dinner  was  long,  for  his  appetite  was 
prodigious,  and  the  mastication  of  his  toothless  gums,  and  the 
caning  with  his  gout-crippled  fingers,  tedious:  meantime  his 
pfajsidaa  stood  at  one  side  waging  fruitless  war  to  the  knife  and 
Ml  too,  and  his  man  of  letters  stood  on  the  other  to  discourse 
pleasantly,  and  then  read  him  to  the  subsequent  siesta  from  a 

good 
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good  book.  Such  sleep  as  a  patristic  fc^o  could  induce, 
again,  a  sermon,  and  an  anthem  Ailed  up  the  afternoon.  Evening 
brought  the  sauntering  in  the  sun  amid  his  flower-beds,  or  perse- 
cuting wood-pigeons  with  his  gun :  while,  if  detained  in  doors  bj 
rain  or  rheumatism,  there  were  the  pet  parrot,  the  tame  cats,  die 
mechanical  workshop,  talk  with  some  visitor,  and  last  not  least, 
state  business  with  his  secretary  ;  after  vespers  came  supper,  ^~a 
meal  much  like  the  dinner,'  which  made  his  chamberiain's  lojrid 
heart  quake. 

This  high  officer,  the  chief  among  the  fifteen  confidential 
persons  who  formed  his  ^  chamber,'  has  already  been  in- 
troduced by  our  author.  Don  Luis  Qtdxada^  the  type  of  a 
good  old  Castilian  soldier  and  hidalgo,  was  spare  and  sinewy  in 
frame,  formal  in  manners  and  cut  of  his  beard,  full  of  strong 
-sense  and  prejudices,  proud  and  punctilious,  but  true  as  sted  to 
his  faith  and  king,  and  an  excellent  hater  of  all  Jews,  hefetics, 
and  friars.  Good  Quixada  may  possibly  have  been  in  the  mind's 
eye  of  Cervantes  when  he  drew  his  immortal  Qaiatote.  To  tUs 
tried  follower  Charles  had  confided  the  care  of  his  illegitknate 
son,  the  subsequently  celebrated  Don  Juan  of  Austria :  the  secret 
was  scrupulously  kept,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  as  the  }Mige 
of  Magdalena,  the  wife  of  Don  Luis. 

In  his  third  chapter  Mr.  Stirling,  relying  on  ascertained  tmtii, 
and  eschewing  all  the  tricks  of  historical  rcunance,  makes  us 
equaUy  familiar  with  his  Majesty's  other  principal  attendaBte. 
The  gravest  charge  of  all  had  been  given  to  the  Reverend  Jwuat 
de  B^la — 

'  one  of  those  monks,  who  knew  how  to  make  ladders  to  place  and  &,vour 
of  the  ropes  which  g^  their  ascetic  loins.  On  being  first  introduced 
into  the  imperial  presence,  he  chose  to  ^peak  in  the  mitre<<Annming 
cant  of  his  cloth,  of  the  great  reluetanoe  which  be  ^t  in  ooeupying  a 
post  of  such  weighty  responsibility.  '^  Never  £ear,**  said  Charles,  some' 
what  maliciously ;  ^'  before  I  left  Flanders  five  doctors  were  engagec 
for  a  year  in  easing  my  conscience,  so  you  will  have  nothing  to  answei 
for  but  what  happens  here."  ' 

The  important  post  of  private  secretary  was  filled  by  Marth 
GaztelUj  and  by  him  the  whole  confidential  correspondenoe  wma 
carried  on,  as  the  emperor  himself  could  seldom  do  more  tii&i 
scrawl  a  few  words  with  his  chalky  fingors.  WUUam  van  Mcdi 
of  Bruges  was  intimately  admitted  into  the  perMOtmely  the  heav 
and  soul  secrets  of  Charles.  Long  the  first  gentleman  of  tli4 
bedchamber,  he  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  invalidL^ 
existence.  This  honest  and  learned  man  was  the  schola 
and  ^  Dominie '  of  the  society.     He  rendered  to  ChodLes,  x 
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Ae  degree  leqiured,  sadi  Hteiary  tenrioes  as  Voltaire  dU 
to  Frederick  the  Greet  H  kwak  sm  Unge  sale — or  licked 
JilD  sbape  llie  erode  compoeitiopi  of  a  rojal  master,  who» 
ttakangh  his  education,  bom  and  bred  in  camps,  had  been 
selected,  was  sot  witbont  aspirations  to  twine  the  iMirel  of 
AfmUo  with  that  of  Mars.  Our  Caesar  having,  like  Julins  of 
<M,  written  his  own  commentaries.  Van  Male  converted  the 
imperial  French  {pi  1550)  into  elegant  Latin.  On  another  occa- 
sion Charles  did  into  Spamsh  prose  the  French  poem  Le  Cheva- 
Uar  DAermmi^  whidi  traittUti<m  Hernando  de  Acnna,  by  his 
AieetioB,  again  tamed  into  Castilian  Terse,  and  so  much  to  his 
M^estj'a  content  that  he  fek  some  desire  to  admit  the  readii^ 
worid  into  a  share  of  the  intellectual  treat.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever wdl  satisfied  wkh  the  works  of  his  pen,  and  however 
ardmdj  complimented  theieon  faj  his  attraiidants,  the  monarch, 
it  secBBSy  tremUed  before  the  cntic,  and  could  not  easily  make 
mp  his  mind  to  rush  into  print,  shame  the  fools,  and  prodaim 
die  aQgQst  authorship.  We  most  reluctandy  pass  over  Mt. 
Stirling's  pleaewit  particulars  of  the  tricks  and  jokes  played  on 
Ae  ^loor  Fleming  poet-4auxeat  by  the  ^  windy  Spaniards,'  whe 
Bade  hbn  a  cat's-paw,  and  so  magnified  in  the  eyes  of  Charies 
the  certain  profits  which  must  result  from  the  publication,  that  the 
easpexDr  at  last  foroed  him  to  go  to  press,  by  which  worthy  Van 
Mde  was  ludf  mined.  In  justice  to  the  emperor,  it  must  be  said 
Alt  he  ssncerely  meant  to  do  a  good  torn  to  a  faithful  attendant, 
who  far  mai  years  previously  to  his  abdication  had  never  quitted 
hiai  bj  day  or  night.  Oft  when  Charles,  with  over-worked  brain 
md  stomach,  had,  like  Henry  IV.,  firighted  gentle  deep  from  his 
ffflpw,  the  weary  scholar  was  summoned  to  dbe  bedside  to  beguile 
the  long  limm  by  reading  from  the  Vulgate,  or  by  joining  in  a 
I— hwodic  dnet,  until  lus  cmn  health  ako  brcdce  down,  to  the  no 
^esct  dia{deBSure  of  Charles,  who  loved  him  all  the  better  from 
Ike  congeniality  of  valetudimaianism,  most  comrtieF-like,  akhongh 
BMflt  vnhilentiGnal.  No  man  ever  probed  so  de^ly  into  the 
weddngs  of  the  reserved  and  commanding  mind  of  die 
"  as  Van  Male,  who  tremUed,  when  writing  to  De  Praet, 
die  recoUectioBs  of  the  mysterious  confidences  he  made 
Um.  Theae  accordingly,  and  very  unhappily  for  history,  are 
not  revealed  in  his  Letters — ^published  at  Brussels  in  1843, 
by  the  Bacon  de  ReiSenbadi — ^wfaich  remarkable  series,  however, 
aiiRds  invaluaUe  gUnpses  of  the  hero  of  the  sixteenth  age, 
as  aeen  by  the  eyes  of  his  valet.  The  hero,  always  very  chs^ 
sf  his  fittoie  fcme,  welcomed  to  Ynste  anodier  erudite  virtuoso, 
agreatfriend  of  Van  Male^s^  Juan  Oines  SeptUveda^  who  ventured 
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in  his  sixtieth  year  to  quit  the  sminy  south  and  face  the  mad  and 
mules  of  the  Puerto  Nuevo,  without  the  imperial  conveniences — a 
step  which  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  beneficed  and  literary  life. 
Charles  was  all  through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  observed  of 
all  observers  and  satellites,  who,  learned  or  unlearned,  held  him 
to  be  the  greatest  monarch  and  man  that  ever  had  been  or  ever 
could  be ;  and  that  to  name  him  was  su£Bcient — 
Carlo  quinto,  ed  e  aseai  questo, 
Perche  si  sa  per  tutto  il  moiido  il  resto. 
The  medical  staff  was  commensurate  with  that  of  the  kitchen. 
The  resident  physician-in-chief  was  Henry  Maikys,  a  Fleming, 
who,  on  special  consultations,  was  backed  by  GionamdMoley  a 
Milanese,  and  Comelio,  a  Spaniard.  Their  bulletins  from  day 
to  day,  and  their  prescriptions  duly  chronicled  in  dog  and  doctor 
Latin,  and  with  ^  singular  dulness  and  prolixity,'  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  archives  at  Simancas.  Nor  must  we  omit  mention 
of  another  practitioner  who  administered  to  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  and  by  making  him  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  kept  np 
his  moral  health,  and  reconciled  to  a  wet  or  no-post  day.  To 
this  Jttanelo  Torriano^  a  mechanician  of  Cremona,  the  keeping  of 
the  horological  department  had  long  been  confided ;  he  regulated 
the  clocks  and  watches  of  Charles,  who  was  as  nice  in  the  nota- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  as  was  our  good 
old  English-hearted  King,  George  III.  The  Italian  also  con- 
structed little  figures  that  moved,  birds  that  flew,  and  other 
ingenious  toys,  by  which  the  prior  and  monks,  who  took  hini  for 
a  wizard,  were  scared  out  of  such  wits  as  they  had,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  emperor,  who  took  no  less  pleasure  in  this  workshop 
than  Louis  XVl.  did  in  forging  locks  and  keys.  Very  pretty- 
indeed  is  Dr.  Robertson's  story  that  Charles,  on  failing  to  make 
any  two  watches  keep  time  together,  confessed  a  penitential  regret 
for  ever  having  attempted  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  religion  ;  but 
alas !  it  is  mere  romance  again ;  every  day  that  he  grew  older  his 
bigotiy  waxed  the  stronger,  and  no  less  so  the  expressions 
arguing  his  constant  anxiety  that  all  lost  sheep  might,  bj  the 
help  of  good  dogs  and  croziers,  be  got  safe  into,  and  duly 
sheared  in,  the  one  true  Roman  and  Apostolical  fold.  Equally 
apocrjrphal  is  the  Doctor's  statement  that  Charles  only  ^  admitted 
a  few  neighbours  to  visits— and  entertained  them  at  table;* 
an  honour  so  opposed  to  Spanish  etiquette  that  he  never  con- 
ceded it  but  once  in  all  his  life,  and  then  in  favour  of  Alva,  the 
great  and  iron  Duke* of  his  day.  As  respects  the  Principalis 
rarity  of  visitors,  even  from  the  neighbourhood — callers  and 
guests  were  in  fact  exceedingly  numerous— -constantly  anivin^ 
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from  all  quarters,  and  manj  of  them  well  worthy  of  Mr* 
Stirling's  commemoration.  Not  the  least  assiduous  was  that 
oDce  celebrated  scion  of  a  house  that  had  given  birth  to  kings 
sad  popes,  and  in  whose  bosom  a  congenial  spirit  burned, 
tbe  alr^Mij  named  Francesco  de  Borjoy  ex-duke  of  Gandia,  the 
*  miracle  of  princes,'  a  saint  among  grandees  and  a  grandee 
among  saints;  and  some  compensation  was,  indeed,  owing  to 
the  Church  from  a  family  which  had  given  her  an  Alexander 
VL  Bom  in  1510,  our  better  Borgia  early  displayed  a  serious 
turn  even  at  court,  and  was  selected  by  Charles  to  convey 
the  ccnrpae  of  his  empress  from  Toledo  to  Granada.  When 
tbe  coffin  was  opened  to  verify  the  body,  the  appalling  death- 
change  so  affected  the  young  nobleman,  that  he  resolved  to 
renoonce  the  world,  his  rank,  and  riches:  accordingly,  in  1550 
he  be<;ame  a  Jesuit,  and  died  in  1562  general  of  the  order. 
Frequent  as  were  his  visits  to  Yuste,  he  was  always  welcomed 
fay  Charles,  who  even  condescended  to  send  him  every  day, 
when  there,  the  'most  approved  dish'  from  his  own  table; 
many  and  long  were  their  conferences,  at  which  no  one  was 
ever  present,  and  a  portion  only  of  the  subject  matter,  commu- 
nicated by  Francesco  himself  to  Ribadaneira,  has  been  re- 
corded in  that  author  s  Life  of  the  ex-duke — a  work,  we  need 
Imidly  say,  with  which  Dr.  Robertson  was  altogether  unac- 
^iiainted. 

Another  no  less  constant  and  cherished  guest  was  Don  Luis 
de  AcUa,  an  old  comrade  of  the  emperor's  —  and  this  indeed 
was  a  neighbour,  for  he  lived  in  '  lettered  and  laurelled  ease ' 
at  Placencia.  His  conmientaries  on  the  wars  of  his  Csesar 
in  Germany  have  been  compared  by  Spaniards  to  those  of 
the  '  great  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome '  himself.  Charles  de- 
lighted in  this  lively  Quintus  Curtius,  who  blew  the  Castilian 
tmmpet  right  thrasonically,  and  his  book,  bound  in  crimson 
velvet  with  silver  clasps,  lay  always  on  his  imperial  reading- 
table  :— one,  it  must  be  confessed,  less  plentifully  supplied  than 
that  in  his  dining-room,  from  which,  by  the  bye,  on  one  occasion 
he  ordered  a  capon  to  be  reserved  for  Avila — an  honour  so 
great  as  to  be  specially  notified  in  a  despatch  sent  to  court. 
Oiaries  fought  his  battles  over  again  with  Captain  Luis,  as 
Unde  Toby  did  his  with  Corporal  Trim,  and  as  the  wonted  fires 
warmed  up  even  in  the  ashes,  forgot  his  gout,  and  shouldering 
his  crutches,  showed  how  fields  were  won.  Nor  were  the  solaces 
of  church  militant  and  drum  ecclesiastic  wanting;  the  em- 
peror^s  fondness  for  pulpit  eloquence  was  fooled  to  the  bent  by 
a  eixnpeny  of  preachers  selected  from  the  most  potent  and  com- 
petent of  the  meronomite  order.     Mr.  Stirling  has  fished  from  the 
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pools  of  Lethe  the  names  of  some  of  the  least  obscure  of  these. 
The  imperial  household,  courtiers,  and  soldiers  were  astounded 
at  their  master's  affability  and  good  humour,  which  made  him  no 
less  popular  in  the  cloister  than  in  the  camp.  It  passed  their 
understanding,  that  his  Caesarean  and  Catholic  Majesty  should 
keep  such  low  company,  and  associate  with  a  pack  of  ^  unendurable 
blockheads,'  at  whom  they  swore  lustily,  after  the  immemorial 
fashion  of  armies  in  Flanders.  They  hated  the  convent,  and 
anathematised  the  friars  who  built  it ;  they  were  not  yet  weaned 
from  the  world,  nor  surfeited  with  its  boons;  they  had  no 
dislike  to  loaves  or  fishes,  to  place  or  profit,  nor  any  predileo- 
tion  for  prayer,  penitence,  sermons,  self-flagellations,  and 
similar  recreations,  whereby  cloister  life  was  so  sweetened  to 
their  master,  that  he  often  declared  he  never  hcul  been  so  happy 
before. 

Yet  his  existence  was  by  no  means  that  pictured  by  Robert- 
son, *•  of  a  man  perfectly  disengaged  from  this  present  life ;  of 
one  from  whose  mind  all  former  ambitious  thoughts  were  effaced ; 
who,  so  far  from  taking  part  in  the  political  transactions  of 
Europe,  did  not  even  inquire  about  them,  but  viewed  the  bui^ 
scene  with  contempt  or  indifference ;'  who,  says  Watson,  out- 
Heroding  Herod,  did  not  even  ^  suffer  his  domestics  to  inform 
him  what  was  passing  in  the  world.'  Watson  tells  that  Charles 
resigned  because  his  son  was  evidendy  resolved  to  force  the  crown 
from  him,  and  he  dreaded  the  contest ; — both  Doctors,  major  and 
minor,  carrying  on  the  Hyperborean  gospel  by  stating  that  he 
discovered,  on  his  very  landing  at  Laredo,  that  ^  he  was  no 
loiter  a  monarch,'  and  felt  bitterly  the  neglect  of  Philip— even 
his  pittance  pension  being  unpaid ;  that  during  his  fits  of  gout 
he  was  altogether  incapable  of  business,  and  gave  himself  up 
only  to  trifling  and  childish  occupations ;  that  he  showed  no 
traces  whatever,  for  six  months  before  his  death,  of  his  fbnn^' 
sound  and  masculine  understanding;  finally,  that,  while  any 
faculties  did  remain  with  him,  he  constantly  repented  his  re^ 
signation,  and  contemplated  a  resumption  of  power— ^which 
Philip  as  perpetually  feared.  We  need  not  recur  to  the  long- 
resolved  abdication :  for  the  rest,  the  simple  truth  is,  that  from  tke 
moment  he  returned  to  Spain  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  was 
treated  as  a  king — aye,  every  inch  a  king;  not  only  was  his  re- 
served income,  about  £1500  a  year,  regularly  paid,  but  his  private 
hoard  of  30,000  ducats  in  gold  scrupulously  respected — and 
this  in  the  midst  of  great  financial  difficulties.  Ijt  was  in  vain 
that  Philip,  instead  of  dreading  an  attempt  at  resumption,  was 
ever  and  anon  urging  his  father  to  take  the  reins  i^  power 
once  moore,  or  at  least  to  reside  nearer  Valladolid,  the  seat 
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of  government,  to  be  more  readily  accessible.  It  now  appears 
that  his  snccessors  fell  back  on  his  matured  experience  in 
erery  difficult  crisis,  just  as  all  parties  among  ourselves  were 
wont  to  have  recourse  to  our  lost  decus  et  tutamen.  The  son,  in 
fact,  was,  from  first  to  last,  no  less  free  from  jealousy  of  his 
kdaa  than  the  father  was  from  any  repentance  of  abdication, 
and  our  author  only  gires  the  devil  his  due  when  he  says — 
'  FiSal  affection  and  reverence  shines  like  a  grain  of  gold  in  the  base  metal 
of  FMlip's  ciiaraGter ;  his'  fiither  was  the  one  wise  and  strong  man  who 
crossed  his  path  whom  he  never  suspected,  under-valued,  or  used  ill.' 

Mr.  Stirling  adds — rather  too  broadly — 

'Tb  repose  of  Charles  cannot  have  been  troubled  with  regrets  for  his 
nsgoed  power,  seeing  that,  in  truth,  he  never  resigned  it  at  all,  but 
lieMed  it  at  Yuste  as  firmly  as  he  had  wielded  it  at  Augsburg  or 
Toledo.  He  had  given  up  little  beyond  the  trappings  of  royalty,  and 
te  was  not  a  mind  to  regret  the  pageant,  the  guards,  and  the  gold 
sticks.' 

Qaiies,  however,  without  sacrificing  the  substance  for  the 
sittdow,  continued  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  affairs  of  state.  His 
wiy  eye  swept  from  his  convent  watch-tower  the  entire  horizon 
of  Spanish  politics ;  he  considered  himself  the  chamber-counsel 
and  family  adviser  to  his  children  ;  every  day  he  looked  for  the 
sniTal  of  the  post  with  eager  anxiety,  nor  did  Gaztelu  ever  finish 
fte  packet  without  being  asked  if  there  were  nothing  more. 
Repeated  and  long  were  his  interviews  with  the  bearers  of  intelli- 
poKx  too  important  to  be  committed  to  ordinary  channels ;  and 
rten,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  courier  arrived  with  a  dispatch 
b  cypher  concealed  in  his  stirrup-leather,  *  he  overwhelmed  him 
Wh  more  questions  than  ever  were  put  to  the  damsel  Theodora ' 
—die  much  interrogated  heroine  of  a  then  popular  novel.  Mean- 
^  expresses  succeeded  to  expresses,  and  post  with  post  came 
Akrk  as  hail.  More  than  once  did  Philip  dispatch  from  Flanders 
*^  great  Buy  Gomez  de  Silva  himself,  the  playmate  of  his  youth, 
tb  most  favoured  of  his  ministers,  and  the  husband  of  his  most 
irouied  mistress.  Omitting  the  crowds  of  counts,  queens- 
twager,  priests,  place-hunters,  and  tuft-hunters  of  every  hue 
—we  may  just  observe  that  the  great  recluse  ran  no  risk  from 
fe  ma^ots  which  breed  in  an  idle  brain  and  torment  the 
bog  hours  of  a  too  easy  chair.  It  appears  to  us,  now  all  the 
cw  and  nonsense  of  historiographers  has  been  winnowed, 
*ioe  for  all,  by  a  vigorous  practitioner,  that,  on  the  whole,  a 
BKve  ratiomd  or  agreeable  finale  to  ^life's  fitful  fever'  could 
Wly  have  been  imagined  than  was  realized  at  Yuste. 

That  convent- villa,  with  all  its  spiritual  and  fleshly  appliances, 
^  the  beau-ideal  of  an  Invalides  for  a  good,  prematurely  old 
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Spanish  country  gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century — ereiT  so, 
indeed,  long  before  had  Hadrian,  a  Spaniard,  retired,  weary  of 
state  and  worn  in  health,  to  his  gardens  and  villa,  to  console  his 
declining  days  with  the  society  of  learned  men,  and  with  eating 
contrary  to   his    doctor^s    advicei      Charles   was  no  beaten  and 
dethroned  usurper,  pining  in  a  foreign  prison^  and  squabbling 
on  his   death-bed  about  rations  with  his  jailer ;    neither  was 
he    a    poor    monk,    wasted    marrow    and    bone    and   all    with 
vigils    and  fastings.      The    considerate    father  at   Rome   never 
stinted  indulgences  or  flesh  licences,  or  evinced  any  want  of  con- 
sideration for  the  conscience  or  stomach  of  the  most  Catholic  son  of 
the  Church.     A  solid  party-wall  separated  the  fires  of  his  cheery 
pal  ace-wing  and  its  kitchen  from  the  cold,  hungry  cell.  Fray  Carlos, 
no  Ecclesiastes  in  practice,  claimed  the  benefit  of  dei^y  just  when 
and  how  he  chose.  He  could  at  a  moment  lay  aside  the  friar's  rope, 
and  appear  decorated  with  the  Golden  Fleece  and  all  the  majesty 
that  doth  hedge  a  king.     Sincerely  religions,  and  animated  by 
real  faith,  his  attendances  at  chapel  were  a  duty,  a  delight,  and 
a  soul-sentiment :  not  the  now-a-day  routine  and  formalism  of 
middle-aged  widowhood  or  celibacy,  which  flies  to  the  occupation 
of  pew  and  prie-dieu  to  escape  from  the  ennui  of  self.     Charles, 
however,  amidst  all  his  popery,  had  never  been  other  than   a 
true  Castilian ;  while  he  bowed  dutifully  to  the  Church  so  long  as 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  rolled  in  his  favour,  he  never  scrupled 
to  dash  the  bnUumfulmen  from  clerical  hands  when  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  bribed  the  Gaul  or  Turk  to  thwart  his  policy  and  undermine 
Spanish  interests.     He  never  failed  to  distinguish  the  priest  from 
the  prince,  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal ;  and  accordingly,  in 
1525,  he  ordered  masses  to  be  said  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy 
Pontiffs  when  one  scrap  from  his  own  Secretary's  pen  could  have 
thrown  wide  the  gates  at  St  Angelo  for  the  perjured  potentate  ;  nor 
did  he,  even  in  1558,  in  all  the  increased  sanctimony  of  his  last  days, 
ever  forgive  Alva  for  not  visiting  the  perfidious  firebrand  PaullV. 
with  a  wholesome  correction,  similar  to  that  he  had  himself  be- 
stowed on  Qement  VII.  In  a  word,  the  Emperor  atYuste  was  neither 
a  misanthrope  nor  a  dotard.     Compelled,  from  physical  reasons, 
to  relinquish  the  Atlantean  burden  of  the  crown,  he  had  retained  all 
his  relish  for  intellectual  and  innocent  pursuits.    He  was  no  soli- 
tary anchorite  ;  he  brought  with  him  his  old  servants  and  cooks, 
who  knew  his  tastes  and  wants,  and  whose  faces  he  knew.    He  had 
his  anthems,  his  few  favourite  books,  his  roses,  pictures,  experi- 
ments, scourges,  and  hobbies.     He  had  friends  to  tell  his  sorrows 
to,  and  divide  them ;  to  impart  his  happinesses  to,  and  double 
them ;  he  had  the  play  and  prattle  of  his  little  boy  just  at  the 
happy  age  before  a  son  is  an  uncertain  joy,  a  certain  care.     Can 
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we  wonder  at  his  fixed  ntolve,  immatable  as  the  law  of  Medes 
and  Peraiaiifl,  to  let  well  alone?  —  or  that  as  he  lounged 
in  his  parterres,  watering  his  flower-cups  filled  with  sunshine, 
ad  fragrant  himself  with  the  odour  of  monastic  sanctity,  he 
ifassld  reply  to  an  envoy  of  Philip,  once  again  praying  him  to  re- 
Mnme  the  sceptre,  as  Diocletian  did  to  Maximin,  '  Come  and 
see  die  Tegetables  I  raise  in  my  garden,  and  you  will  no  longer 
tilk  to  me  of  empire.' 

Yet  there  is  a  thorn  in  every  rose,  and  little  worries  there 
were — foils  to  such  felicities  —  which  disturbed  him  when 
peerish  firom  gout  or  indigestion,  but  which  were  soon  for- 
gotten when  blue  pills  had  dispelled  blue  devils.  The  ill- 
CQuditioiied  rustics  of  the  adjoinmg  village,  Cuacos,  ^  were  the 
Protestants  that  troubled  his  reign  in  the  Vera.'  Although  fatten- 
B^  on  the  crumbs  and  ducats  which  fell  from  his  table  and  purse, 
tbey  impounded  his  milch  cows  and  poached  his  trout  preserves. 
Diocletian,  by  the  way,  was  much  inclined  to  settle  at  Spalatro 
from  &e  excellence  of  the  *  genus  Salmo,'  by  which  the  neigh- 
booring  Hyader  was  peopled.  The  bumkins,  moreover,  filched 
bis  sour  and  reserved  Morellas,  and  pelted  the  future  Nelson 
of  Lepanto  for  picking  the  cherries  ripe  that  his  father  had 
paid  for.  At  last,  the  outraged  gastronome  summoned  a  common 
Isw  judge  special  from  Valladolid  : — but  ere  sentence  was  passed 
^justice  in  Spain,  like  Chancery  in  England,  is  not  to  be  hurried 
— some  hold  Monks  of  Yuste  implored  the  Emperor  himself 
to  heg  off  these  peccant  boors,  tiieir  own  brothers  and  cou- 
sins according  to  the  flesh — and  compliance  was  in  fact  no 
heavy  lot  of  penance  for  his  Majesty.  It  must  be  confessed 
tiiat  ^lis  philanthropism  was  clouded  by  an  unpardonable 
ndsogymsm :  Charles  observing  certain  damsels  clustering  con- 
slsidy  round  the  convent  gate — as  will  happen  in  the  best  regu- 
isSed  celibacies — and  distrusting  the  lion  of  St.  Jerome,  the 
Andiodns  of  Papal  mythology,  who  always  roars  and  rushes 
from  the  picture  when  the  chaste  cloister  is  polluted  by  women's 
approach — directed  his  crier  to  proclaim  at  Cuacos  that  any 
daoghter  of  Eve  *  found  within  two  gun-shots  of  Yuste  should 
seeeive  a  hundred  lashes.'  Womankind,  we  may  here  remark, 
farnaed,  laundresses  excepted,  no  part  of  the  imperial  establish- 
saent,  and  they  of  the  wash-tub  themselves  were  located  at 
Cuacos. 

I£s  Majesty's  general  health — hands  and  time  thus  agreeably 
oeenpied — improved  so  considerably  during  his  first  year  of  resi- 
dosce,  that  his  life  seemed  likely  to  be  prolonged  to  the  nine  years 
eagojed  by  Diocletian  after  his  abdication : — and  already  he  was 
piflcsming additional  buildings — secandamarmara  sub  ipsum  farms! 
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The  spring,  hawever,  of  1558  was  oold ;  much  iUness  prevaoledl  in 
llie  Vera ;  Charles,  shivering  in  his  bed  and  auffining  fnwt  gout, 
was  little  prepared  fen:  the  shock  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  £BV<»aiite 
sister  Eleanor,  the  ^  gentlest  and  most  guileless  of  beings.'    ^  These 
were  but  fifteen  months  between  us,'  sobbed  he,  ^  and  in  less  than 
that  time  I  shall  be  with  her  once  mine.'     Political  troubles  €X»- 
tributed  also  to  depress  his  mind.     Larger  than  a  man's  hand 
grew  that  little  cloud  that  cast  from  the  seaboard  the  shadow 
of  coming    disasters,   and    already,    ere  .Charles   was  gone    to 
his  grave,  the  clay-footed  Colossus  of  Spain's  short-lived    ae^ 
ddental  greatness  tottered  to   a  fall.      And  may    not  we    of 
England  partake  in  some  of  the  same  uneasy  thoughts  that 
darkened  on  the  spirit  of  the  imperial  hermit?     History,  to  ail 
who   do  not  deem  it  an  old  almanack,  presents  a  suooBsinan 
of  parallels.     The  past  assuredly  is  the  prophet  of  the  futnxe-— 
^the   thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  idiall  be,   and   that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done.'     N<m9  daimnm  sur 
Tin  volcan^  and  slumber  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  peaoe  theorists,  diab^ 
coated  patriots,  and  the  minor  yry,  who  advocate  a  dismantled 
navy,  a  disbanded  army ;  who,  scouting  bastions  and  bayonets, 
clamour  for  calico  and  the  chec^  defence  of  nations — economists 
who,  though  caring  only  for  pelf^  rebel  against  the  paltry  pee- 
mium  of  insurance.    The  unexpected  loss  of  Calais,  the  woefol 
calamity  engraven  on  our  bloody  Mary's  hard  heafft,  went  har 
to  break  that  of  Charles.     It  was   the  untoward  event   which 
he  never  ceased  to  recur  to,  and  regretted  like  death  itadf,  which 
indeed  it  contributed  to  hasten.     JSe  had  foreseen  the  rooted 
anxiety  France   would   have   to  wipe  out,   ner  fis  out  TtefaSj 
the   blot  of  St.  Quentin — and  had  urged  Mary  to  stiengthcn 
the  defences  and  garrison,  scandalomdy  neglected  by  ^  an    il]?» 
timed  parsimony  and  fieital  economy.'    His  advice,  backed   bj 
tiiat  of  Lord  Wentworth,  the  military  governor,  was  dighted 
by  her  ministers  at  home,  who,  Manchearterians  by  anticipatioii,. 
boasted  that  ^  the  reputation  oi  the  strength  of  Calais  was  akme 
sufficient  for  its  security,'  and  that  ^  with  their  white  wands  thi^ 
would  defend  the  place.'     They  rejected  the  offer  of  a  '^ 
reinforcement,   suspecting  that  Philip  coveted  the  key  of 
entry  to  France  for  himself — just  as  the  occupalioQ  of  Cadis 
by  Spanish  jealousy  draued  to  ourselves  in  the  war  of  independ< 
llie  result  was  that  Calais  was  carried  by  a  coup  de  main, 

^  France  was  then  in  an  uproar  of  exultation ;  St.  Quentin  vras 
fovgotten— and  loud  and  long  were  the  pseans  of  Parisian  wits — reple- 
nisbed  with  scofis  and  unmeasured  taunts  against  the  English,  who^  In 
fiiling  victims  to  a  daring  stratagem,  gave,  as  it  seemed  to  thooc 
poetasters,  a  signal  proof  of  the  immemodal  perfidy  of  Albisn.' 

Charles, 
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Charlesy  when  lie  tufDcd  hi>  thoughU  fixmi  the  Und  to  the  tea, 
fiMDd  bat  little  comfEVt.  The  Turk  was  then  the  terror  of  Europe ; 
Us  ctfmon  thundered  at  the  walls  of  Vienna  woile  hit  fleeU 
inralted  the  porta  of  Spain ;  the  cirilization  of  the  West  trem- 
bled in  die  b^ance : — and  the  alliance  of  the  Most  Christian  King, 
Dsj,  of  the  Supreme  Successor  of  St  Peter  himself,  with  the 
iafidel,  ^  order  to  injure  the  ever  Catholic  House  of  Austria, 
seemed  to  the  orthodox  head  of  that  house  scarcely  less  revolt- 
ing than  one  with  his  Satanic  Majesty.  The  Mediterranean  had 
lo^  mn  a  real  risk  of  being  made  a  Turkish  lake ;  Charles, 
boii^er,  no  sooner  caught  the  truth  of  the  case  than,  adopting 
the  Ixddest  and  best  policy,  he  assumed  the  initiative,  and,  deaf 
ta  the  peaceful  professions  of  his  one  fixed  and  implacable  foe, 
aolicipaited  aggression,  landed  in  Algeria,  and  captmred  and  held 
Oian — a  base  of  operatiims.  He  in  his  time  had  steadily  upheld 
the  navy,  and  encouraged  the  spirit  which  afterwards  at  Lepanto 
— the  Trafalgar  of  the  day — ^proved  that  turning  seas  into  lakes 
is  easier  said  than  done  ;  but  now  he  was  only  watching  things 
throogh  the  *  loophole  of  retreat ' — and  it  struck  to  his  inner  heart's 
OQve  to  hear  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  infidel  was  again 
sSeody  but  determinately  preparing,  a  slumbering  and  folding 
of  arms  had  come  oyer  die  Spanish  Cabinet  In  vain  he  wrote, 
*  If  Oran  be  lost,  I  hope  I  shall  be  in  some  place  where  I  shall 
not  hear  of  so  great  an  affit>nt  to  the  King  and  to  these  realms.' 
Hia  warning  voice  was  neglected,  and,  ere  a  year  had  passed, 
&e  planish  garrison  was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  Charles  went  to  his 
gcave  unconscious  of  that  calamity,  which  none  dared  to  reveal 
lo  liinL  This  was  well — and  so  is  it  that  our  own  Great  Duke 
baa  gone  to  his  last  home  ^  in  honour  as  he  lived,'  and  has  been 
mared  all  chances  of  witnessing  that  which,  years  ago,  had  his 
(^saandra  words  been  listened  to,  would  have  been  rendered 
iflmossible. 

The  glorious  field  of  St  Quentin,  which,  but  for  Philip's  timi- 
Stkf^  might  have  proved  a  Waterloo  instead  of  an  Ouaenarde, 
Laiglitened  Charles  with  but  a  passing  gleam.  He  had  for  weeks 
bwBxi  counting  the  days  when  his  son  would  be  at  the  gates  of 
Phm,  and  he  so  deeply  felt  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and 
especially  the  favourable  terms  granted  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
tbiC  bis  health  broke  down,  and  he  took  to  his  bed.  Charles, 
the  Catholic  King,  who,  like  our  own  bold  Protestant  Bess, 
feared  no  pope,  had  on  this  occasion  counselled  Uie  course 
he  liimself  formerly  pursued,  and  gladly  would  have  seen  the 
toslMxlent  Paul  IV.  a  captive  in  St  Angelo,  or  sculking  out  like 
Qenaent  VII.,  disguised  as  a  servant — much  as  we  have  beheld 
tbe  liberal  Pio  Nono  fly  from  his  flock — the  Senms  Servorum 
voi^  xcn.  NO.  CLxxxiii.  K  Dei 
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Dei  in  a  BaTwian  fMman^i  \Werj ;  bat  Phflm^  ttnmem  and 
saperstitioiM,  dealt  gently  witli  the  wicked  old  maa,  vka^ 
having  set  the  worM  in  flame*,  wa»  new  Bea4F|r  -to  eaoifioft 
France,  too  nmch  his  friend,  to  ^loge  adirtjr  ncfwtiat  ba^gun 
with  long  hostile  Spain. 

Oharlos,  however,  was  never  one  jot  the  lees  ca^psr  4o  uphold 
the  papal  system.  A  Catholic  not  merely  from  p^icy  a«d  po»v 
tion,  but  sineere  ^onrietion,  he  felt  thai  the  moment  wm 
most  crideal.  In  1!V58  the  Church  of  Rome  waa  iadead  in 
extreme  danger  even  in  her  sdxmgeat  hold^-in  Spasa  wh«re  it 
could  no  longer  then  be  ooneealed  tiMt  ^aeeda  of  the  tUtaan^ 
tion  had  taken  root.  Once  alarmed,  aad  anped  with  powieK,  the 
priesthood  were  too  wise  in  their  generation  to  trifle  uritha  foesa 
deadly :  she  of  the  seren  hills  knows  no  xfUBrej  for  diiswl  stt 
tolerance  indeed  she  has  over  and  over  piociatmed  1o  be  but  the 
mask  of  in^flferencet — rfie  adopts  no  sprinkling  of  dust,  no 
rose-water  process ;  her  one  maxim  and,  uniass  under  itaesistihle 
pressure,  her  one  practice  is  ever  'quod  feno  mm  cnsatur  igno 
sanatur.'  Aceordingly,  the  infant  Hercules  was  strained  in 
the  cradle  by  the  gripe  of  tiie  inquiaitor;  and  the  Vatican  osn 
fairly  boast  that  the  Reformation  in  the  Peninsala  was  nipped  in 
the  bud  and  annihilated  at  onoe.  It  must  be  Tememhered  that 
the  general  temper  of  Spain  was  peculiarly  HavouvaUe  io  such 
a  result ;  the  bulk  of  the  nation  itstAf  was  ^natio-*^  long  Ufa- 
and-death  war  waged  on  their  own  soil  against  the  infiddl,  for 
hearth  and  altar,  had  oouj^ed  creed  with  country  and  hmreif 
with  enemy.  The  Inquisition,  a  douUe-edged  engine,  originaUy 
armed  by  the  bigotry  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  against 
the  Moor  or  Jew,  was  destined  by  divine  justioe  to  raooil  ulb 
mately  on  its  abettors,  and  to  sink  a  land  onoe  at  the  head  ( 
European  civilization  into  an  obscurantism  and  *  baokwavdat' 

Saralleled  only  by  the  states  of  Rome,  Naples,  Tuscany, 
ohn  of  Tuam. 
Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  fully  oenfirma  die 
of  Dr.  M^Crie's  History  of  the  PiogMss  and  Supfwiession 
the  Reformation  in  Spain.     The  Holy  Tribunal  scaMely  ~ 
a  warmer  friend  in  ih&  cold4>looded  Philip  than  in  tkn 
moderate  Fray  Carios ;  and  eertainly  no  ao^called  hsstorinn  < 
countenanced  anything  move  absurd  than  the  theory  tfast 
Emperor  was  himself  tainted  with  Protestantism.    ^  Fatlfter,^ 
he  to  the  Prior  of  Yuste,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  th^  Hack  *' 
^  if  anythii^  could  drag  me  from  tbia  retreat,  it  would  be  to  i 
in  chastising  these  heretics.    I  have  writt^i  to  the  Inquiaitian,  { 
bum  them  all ;  for  not  one  «f  them  will  ever  become  a 
Catholic,  or  worthy  to  live.*     He  uiged  his  eon  to  cut  tiie 
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of  die  evil  wxAi  jil  rigour ;  ^toKpstmimg  bk  vogMt  4hdt  hs  liiiulf 
had  Boi  pit  Latker  teidealfc  w^n  ia  fan  power  «it  Ae  Dm*  <rf 
W«ow^  wt>  ABcb  liad  afpe  aad  the  peiasC  f«t  Ibe  better  of  tiiet 
sridur  mod  gewriiiiin,  mh»  Mudied  to  eoaimence  liis  cai>eeT 
vitfa  Ae  fool  churoh-Biigfefted  mme ;  iar  he  then  remembered 
writ  Ww  Ids  maceslor  l^gismond't  fame  had  been  tamitfaed  by 
MCiificiug  Hiisa  at  Constance,  in  1414,  in  violation  of  a  regular 
wfc  oondttct.  Tempcural  considerations,  ocoasionally,  it  musl 
be  confessed^  induced  Charles  to  play  a  doid)le  game,  and  fight 
wi£k  bis  own  weapons  his  rival  Francis  I.,  who,  while  banK 
i^g  I\t>testMits  at  jParis,  supported  them  i«  Gemany^  hecMiae 
hsstilie  to  tbe  Enpeior^  Our  hero,  no  doubt,  when  young  in 
laiad  aad  body,  hidd  it  lawfjol  in  the  game  ofjpolitics  to  use  Pope 
«d  hmAamM  for  has  owa  puiposes,  and  ofended  both  parties^ 
vko  ipese  oeiiewly  in  earnest,  and  had  thrown  away  the  scat>- 
faspd,  by  Us  Initriim  mnd  other  conciliatoiy /uste  mttieu  measures. 
Ifeipefdbetesa,  all  bis  personal  instinct^  first  and  last,  as  well  as 
aH  his  hereditary  interests,  were  opposed  to  the  Reformation. 
Hie  cry  of  the  Comuneros  at  Salamanca,  which  met  his  ear  as  he 
SBooBted  the  throne  of  Castile — ^Thou  shalt  have  no  Pope  or 
King  boi  Valloria  V — was  echoed  in  A£ber4iie  in  the  Uoian  of 
Snalkaldft,  which  pitted  the  Protestant  pnnees  against  his  ijM* 
paoal  prcxogatives  and  pretensioas  ;  asid,  in  tnsth,  the  boundaries 
hilweicn  rel^^us  and  civil  liberty,  refomation  and  reform,  are 
iaa  aod  ddicate.  At  the  present  crisis,  ChaHes,  it  is  said, 
haord  with  surprise,  and,  not  withovt  appearances  of  some 
asnww,  that  saaay  of  his  own  former  preachers  were  tainted 
with  the  heresy  plague,  and  carried  to  the  hospitals  of  the 
lofnisition ;  but,  sorrowing  or  not  sorrowings  he  entered  no  plea 
idr  Toercy.  Even  Matbisio,  his  favoured  physician,  was  forced 
to  bum  bis  translated  Bible — then,  as  now,  the  foremost  pro* 
hiUted  book  in  the  Liber  Expttrgatorins  of  Rome. 
These  accumulated  anyjeties,  however,  hastened  diat  utter 
k-mp  of  his  constitution  which  the  medical  men  bad  long 
spaced  6oai  his  imprudeait  diet ;  and  early  in  August  sj^mp^ 
m  ^peaaed  wbieh  the  patieat  himself  could  not  mistake, 
ibmifbts  aalarfllty  tamed  more  than  ever  to  rdigion  and  its 
Long  accustomed  to  recelebrate,  with  his  personal 
the  obsequies  of  his  departed  kinsfolk  on  the  anni- 
1  of  their  obits^  he  now  determined  to  rehearse  his  own 
This  incident— one  of  the  disputed  points  in  his  history 
been  very  carefully  sifted  by  Mr.  Stirling  ;~ 

*  Ccamiei./  ea^  he,  'treats  the  atory  as  an  Idle  tale:  he  knaenls 
tha  cjneduKty  di^ibryed  evaa  m  tbe  sober  statemefrt  of  8igueiM^,  and 
maeh  pattiotic  soora  on  the  high>y*  wrought  picture  ef  Eo- 
K  2  bertson, 
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bertson,  of  whose  account  of  the  matter  it  is  impossible  to  ofier  any 
defence.    Masterly  as  a  sketch,  it  has  unhiq>pily  been  copied  from  the 
canvas  of  the  unscrupulous  Lett    In  everything  but  style  it  is  indeed 
very  absurd.    ''  The  emperor  was  bent/'  says  the  historian,  ^'  oa  per^ 
forming  some  act  of  piety  that  would  display  his  zeal  and  merit  the 
fiivour  of  Heaven.    The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and  uncom* 
mon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disordered 
fiincy.     He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his  death. 
He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  cbapel  of  the  monastery. 
His  domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapers 
in  their  hands.    He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.    He  was  laid 
in  his  coffin,  with  much  solenmity.     The  service  for  the  dead  ^ras 
chanted,  and  Charles  joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  ibr 
the  rest  of  his  soul,  mingling  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants 
shed,  as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.     The  ceremony 
closed  with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and, 
all  the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.     Then 
Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of 
those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated 
to  inspire.     But  either  the  fatiguing  length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the 
impressions  which  the  image  of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affectal  him  so 
much  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  fever.     His  feeble  frame 
could  not  long  resist  its  violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, after  a  life  of  fifty-eiffht  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-five  days." 
'  Siguen9a's  account  of  the  afiair,  which  I  have  adopted,  b  that 
Charles,  conceiving  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  confessor,  caused  a  funeral  service  to  be  per- 
formed for  himself,  such  as  he  had  lately  been  performing  for  his 
fiither  and  mother.    At  this  service  he  assisted,  not  as  a  corpse,  but  as 
one  of  the  spectators,  holding  in  his  hand,  like  the  others,  a  waxen 
taper,  which,  at  a  certain  point  of  the  ceremonial,  he  gave  into   the 
hands  of  the  officiating  priest,  in  token  of  hb  desire  to  conunit  his  soul 
to  the  keeping  of  his  Maker.     There  is  not  a  word  to  justify  the  tale 
that  he  followed  the  procession  in  his  shroud,  or  that  he  simulated 
death  in  his  coffin,  or  that  he  was  left  behind  in  the  church  when  the 
service  was  over.    In  this  story  respecting  an  infirm  old  man,    the 
devout  son  of  a  church  wh^re  services  for  the  dead  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence,  I  can  see  nothing  incredible  or  very  surprising.      Ab- 
stractedly considered,  it  appears  quite  as  reasonable  that  a  man  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave  should  perform  funeral  rites  for  himself,  as  that  he 
should  perform  such  rites  for  persons  whose  bones  had  become  dua^ 
many  years  before.     But  witliout  venturing  upon  this  dark  and   dan 
gerous  ground,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  superstition  and  dyiq>^s]a 
have  driven  men  into  extravagancies  ioj  greater  than  the  act  whicl^ 
Siguen9a  has  attributed  to  Charles.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  historian's  veracity  in  a  matter  in  which  the  credit  of  his  order  or 
the  interest  of  the  church  is  no  way  concerned.    He  might  perhaps 
be  suspected  of  overstating  the  regard  entertained  by  the  emperor  foA 
the  friars  of  Yuste,  were  his  evidence  not  confirmed  by  the  letters  ci 

th^ 
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dtt  friar-hating  hoiuehold.  Bat  I  see  no  reason  for  auestionine  his 
aecmacj  in  his  account  of  the  obsequies,  which  he  published  witn  the 
satboritj  of  his  name,  while  men  were  irtill  alive  who  could  have  con- 
tadicted  a  mis-statement.' 

To  continne  the  true  stoiy — Charles,  when  the  solemn  scene 
was  over,  felt  much  relieved  in  mind,  and  sat  musing  all  that 
aftonoon  and  the  next  in  his  open  alcove ;  there  he  caused  the 
portrait  of  his  gentle  Isabel  to  be  brought,  and,  looking  a  long  and 
last  farewell  to  the  loved  partner  of  his  jouth,  bade  also  his  real 
adiea  to  the  world.  He  was  roused  from  his  protracted  reverie  by 
Ids  physician — ^felt  chilled  and  fevered,  *•  and  from  that  pleasant 
qM>t,  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  and  bright  with 
^impses  of  the  golden  vera,  they  carried  him  to  the  gloomy 
chamber  of  his  sleepless  nights,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  from 
whence  he  was  to  rise  no  more.'  So  soon  were  the  anticipated 
rites  realised ;  his  illness  lasted  about  three  weeks ;  the  daily 
bulletins  transmitted  to  Valladolid  by  his  physicians  still  exist, 
minute  as  those  preserved  by  Arrian  of  the  death-struggle  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.*  In  full  possession  of  his  intellect,  Charles 
exhibited  throughout  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the  dignity  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian.  He  duly  executed 
codicils  for  the  future  provision  of  his  faithful  followers,  took 
the  Sacrament  frequently,  and  after  receiving  extreme  unction, 
insisted  on  communicating  once  again,  observing  to  those  who 
said  it  was  not,  under  such  circumstances,  necessary,  ^  that  may 
be,  but  it  is  good  company  on  so  long  a  journey.'  His  peaceful 
death  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  rival  Francis  I.,  , 
a  victim  of  the  only  trophy  retained  by  France  of  her  foul  pos- 
session of  Naples.  The  emperor's  end  was  that  of  the  just ;  a 
eudianasia  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  No  perilous  stuflf  weighed 
heavy  on  his  soul ;  no  exorcisms  were  needed  to  beat  away  the 
busy  fiend  from  the  pillow  of  one  who  closed  his  eyes  amidst 
all  that  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends. 

The  closing  scene  is  thus  told  by  Mr.  Stirling. — 

^  Towards  eight  in  the  evening,  Charles  asked  if  the  consecrated 

1  were  ready;  and  he  was  evidently  sinking  rapidly.    The  phy- 

I  acknowledged  that  the  case  was  past  their  skill,  and  that  hope 

\  over.    Comelio  retired ;  Mathisio  remained  by  the  bed,  occasionally 

JbeliBg  the  patient's  pulse,  and  whispering  to  the  group  of  anxious 

^  He  of  MaocdoQ  too  became  ferered  after  imprudent  indnlgencet  at  tabl^  aad 
OiDiigtMmt  his  last  illuese  attended  the  daily  sacrifices  most  devoutly — row  9fum 
•n^icX«0Tccrot.  The  progress  of  his  case  is  deUiled  in  the  roral  diaries.  He,  unlike  our 
~  r,  had  no  physician — and  it  was  deliberated  whether  he  shoald  be  carried  to  tht 
'-» of  SerapiSy  tfasit  the  god  might  core  him  bmi  moiiii.— (Airian,  vii.  25.) 

^^->spectatoriy 
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•peeiftlon,  ^^  EBs  inyiiy  has  Imt  tim  boom  to  Im-^-tot  oii»  hov*- 
but  half  an  hoiur."  Charies  DManwhile  faiy  in  a.  stufR)?,  seemnglf  oa- 
eoDddoos,  but  bow  and  them  muniblifig^  a  peayer,  aiid  tumug  fav  efts 
to  heaven.  At  length  he  raised  himself  aad  mIM  for  WiOim, 
Van  Male  was  instantly  at  his  side,  and  understood  that  lie  wisfaad  to 
be  turned  in  bed^  during  which  operation  the  Emperor  leaned  upon 
him  heavily  and  uttered  a  groan  of  agony.  The  physician  now  looked 
towards  the  door,  and  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  was 
atanding  is  the  shadow,  ^  Domine,  jam  moritar  /^-My  lonf,  he  is 
BOW  dying.'*  The  primate  came  forwaid  with  tbe  diap&in  Whlta, 
to  whom  h*  arads  a.  aigm  to  gpeak.  it  was  now  nearly  two  o'ch)ek  m 
the  moiBuig  of  the  21st  af  September,  St.  Matthem^a  day.  M- 
dtoessing  the  coring  man,  the  fitvourite  preadier  told  hia  bow  bleHsia 
privil^;e  he  enji^ted  in  having  been  b^  o»  tba  feast  of  St.  Sfodois 
the  apostle,,  who  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  complete  the  number  eltlie 
twelve,  and  in  being  about  to  die  on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  wbolir 
Christ's  sake  had  forsaken  wealth  as  his  majesty  had  forsaken  imperial 
power.  For  some  time  the  preacher  hdd  forth  in  this  pious  and  e^- 
mg  strain.  At  last  the  emperor  interposed,  saying,  ^  The  time  is 
come ;  bring  me  the  candliBs  and  the  crucifix."'  These  were  chenshed 
relics,  which  he  had  long  kept  in  reserve  for  this  supreme  hour.  I^e 
oae  was  m  taper  fron  oor  Lady's  shrine  at  Montserrat ;  the  other  a 
etmd&x  of  beautiful  workmanship,  whioh  had  bee»  takes  tnm  the 
4tad  hand  of  his  wife  at  Toledo,  and  wiiich  afterwards  eamforted  the 
laat  aontttta  of  hia  son  at  the  Eseuria^.  Ha  reoeived  tbem  eagerly 
from  the  archbishop^  and  taking  one  in  eaeh  hand,  f&c  smie  momeats 
he  silently  eontemplaled  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  clasped  i< 
te  his  bosom.  Those  who  stood  nearest  to  the  bed  now  beard  hkn  say 
fuiekly,  as  if  replying  to  call,  "  Ya  votf^  Seflar  —  Now,  Lord^  I 
go  r  '^  As  his  strength  failed,  his  fingers  relaxed  their  hold  of  tb 
crucifix,  which  the  primate  therefore  took,  and  held  it  before  him.  i 
few  momenta  of  death -wrestle  between  soul  and  body  followed,  aftei 
which,  with  hb  eyes  fixed'  on  the  cross,  and  with  a  voice  loud  enougi 
to  be^  heard  out^e  the  reom,  he  cried,  A^^  Jena !  and  expired/ 

The  corpse  was  left  at  Yuste  until  1574,  when  it  was  tirans^ 
ferred  to  the  Eaeufial,  then  sufficientlj  adranced  to  become 
the  palace,  the  monastery,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Spanisl 
royalty.  It  wmi  laid  in  tfa»e  plain,  vauk  affected  l^  Pfaiiip  H 
When  the  goigeoua  Paatheon,  ^  a  tomb  for  which  e'an-  kmg 
WKMiU  wish,  to  die,'  was  completed  in  1674  by  PhiUp  IV.^  th 
impeiiid  rtmaina  wene  removed  finally  to  tfara;  present  pbe 
flfieat 

^  As  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  marble-  sarcophagus,  tho  covei 
higs  were  removed,  to  enable  Phtlip  to  come  fhce  to  &ce  with  hi 
great  ancestor:  t!ie  corpse  was  found  to  be  quite  entire;  and*  eve 
aome  sprigs  of  sweet  thyme  fielded  iu  the  winding-sheet  retained,  a 
the  idara  averved,  all  ^is  vernal  fra^pance  after  the  lapse  of  fiffi 
score  winters*    A£b&r  looking,  for  some  nunutes-  ui'  sUeBce  a;t'lhe  pal 
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4uA§K»fA  tlielnmof  kif  Bm^  4lie  kbg  turned  to  Hmo  mad  ssad* 
""  Cmrp9  kmrmh  (konooMd  Mj),  Dob  Luis."  "^  V«rj  hMovred/' 
fBpiied  the  nwiMater :  wovdt  Wkf  MMfeed,  but  v«yy  pvegMUit,  ibr  tke 
mr  of  tiie  £«eurial  ham  xeoonM  that  tbej  tomprebeoded  all  that  a 
Cbiidui  <m^t  to  Isel  on  so  solemn  an  occasion/ 

This  Spanish  dUkogme  oa  Iba  dead  certaialy  cotttraata  alike 
vith  the  bland  prose  of  Sir  Henrj  Halford,  when  the  coffin-lid 
of  Charles  I.  was  raised  for  the  Regent  to  verify  Vandyke,  as 
with  the  appaJliag  stanza  of  Lord  Bjron  on  that  memorable 
descent  into  tha  tomb^ 

'  Oaea  agan^'  si^  Mr.  Sttriiog,  *  the  empetor'a  grava  was  op^aad. 
Wko  Mr.  Beekftiid  avs  M  Madrk)  ia  1780,  CharlealU.,  as  a  pnrtteg 
«ifi%,  desirai  to  kocpa  what  hiwmf  the  IhseiaatiBf  aad  8eeoaif>lished 
ffigtiiiaain  woidd  aaeept  at  his  hwats.  Thw  author  of  Varhak  ashed 
km  ta  ase  tlM  face  af  Charles  v.,  that  he  mifht  jadae  «if  the  iMMj 
afthspartHHtabyTilkBi:  tka  aMvble  sataafhagas  beiag  lacrred  ftam 
ii  acba,  aad  dw  M  faised,  the  fights  of  the  P^Mthaoa  oaee  Mnre 
gkMMt  oa  the  ftataras  ol  tka  pala  eaiperer/ 

Mr.  Stirling  adda  tfaat, 

'br  tkis  curious  anecdote  he  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Seek- 
Wii  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  Beckford  had  left 
iaiortmnitdj  no  note  or  memorandum  of  the  fact,  and  therefore  the 
<kte  and  the  names  of  the  other  witnesses  of  this  singuhtr  speetacle 
cttBot  now  be  recovered." 

We  would  williagly  dasf   thia  revolting  atovj  among  tke 

a'  glaamj  paetical  visiona  of  its  narrator — siitelj  the  royal 
y  ct  Spaa  rawat  iMnre  a  siaular  faaliag— aad  aa  after  all 
ihr  piaeisa  wa«k  aad  day  of  tka  iacsdant^  if  a  real  one,  ean 
hsnly  eacaye  a  akavp  inveatigalian  on  the  apoC^  wa  aball  «k- 
jteft,  WTth  canoaity,  tba  dufmeraienty  of  atbarwiat,  of  aappert- 
BVetidanoa; 

From  the  day  when  the  body  qaitted  Yoste,  the  comrent 
md  palace  were  neglected  alike  by  the  kings  and  people 
of  Spain.  Left  to  the  gentle  keeping  of  a  climate  more  con- 
servatiya  than  many  all  might  to  this  day  hare  remained  in 
excellent  presenratioA ;  bat  la  1809  a  party  of  Soolt^s  soldiers, 
fljiug  from  Oporto  and  irritated  by  disgrace,  set  their  mark 
€0  these  beautiful  districts.  They  clambered  up  the  hill, 
pillaged  and  then  fired  the  convent; — the  royal  wing  only 
escaped  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  intervening 
chapel.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Comrtitution,  in  1820,  such 
restorations  as  the  brotherhood  had  been  able  to  effect  were 
tounercifuUy  dealt  with  by  the  Liberals.  Their  ravages  were 
agam  partially  made  good  when  the  monks  returned  on  Ferdi- 
i>Mid  Vll.*a  recovery  of  power ;  but  his  death  was  soon  followed 
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by  the  total  suppression  of  the  monastic  system ;  like  the  rest 
of  their  class,  the  beadsmen  of  St.  Jerome  were  ejected — the 
whole  edifice  speedily  fell  into  irremediable  ruin — and  chaos 
is  come  again.  But  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  summary  of 
this  thoughtful  and  graceful  work  than  with  the  author's  melan- 
choly sketch  of  Yuste  as  inspected  by  himself  in  1849 : — 

'  It  was  inhabited  only  by  the  peasant-bailiff  of  the  lay  proprietor,  who 
eked  out  his  wages  by  showing  the  histoncal  site  to  the  passing  stranger. 
The  principal  cloister  was  choked  with  the  rubbish  of  the  fitllen  upper 
story ;  the  richly-carved  capitals  which  had  supported  it  peeping  b^re 
and  there  from  the  soil  and  the  luxuriant  mantle  of  wild  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Two  sides  of  the  smaller  and  older  cloisters  were  still  stand- 
ing, with  blackened  walls  and  rotting  floors  and  ceiling.  The  strong 
granite-built  church,  proof  against  the  fire  of  the  Gaul  and  the  wintry 
storms  of  the  Sierra,  was  a  hollow  shell — the  classical  decorations  of  the 
altars  and  quaint  wood-work  of  the  choir  having  been  partly  used  for 
fuel,  partly  carried  off  to  the  parish  church  of  Cuacos.  Beautiftil  blue 
and  yellow  tiles,  which  had  lined  the  chancel,  were  fiist  dropping  from 
the  walls :  and  above,  the  window  through  which  the  dying  glance  of 
Charles  had  sought  the  altar,  remained  like  the  eye-socket  in  a  skull, 
turned  towards  Uie  damp,  blank  space  that  was  once  bright  with  holy 
tapers  and  the  colouring  of  Titian.  In  a  vault  beneath,  approached 
by  a  door  of  which  the  key  could  not  be  found,  I  was  told  that  the 
coffin  of  massive  chestnut  planks,  in  which  the  emperor's  body  had  lain 
for  rixteen  years,  was  still  kept  as  a  relic.  In  his  palace,  the  lower 
chambers  were  used  as  a  magazine  for  ftiel ;  and  in  the  rooms  above, 
where  he  lived  and  died,  maize  and  olives  were  gathered,  and  the  silk- 
worm wound  its  cocoons  in  dust  and  darkness.  His  garden  bekiw, 
with  its  tank  and  broken  fountain,  was  overgrown  with  tangled  thickets 
of  %.%y  mulbeny,  and  almond,  with  a  few  patches  of  potheriw,  and  ho^ 
and  there  an  orange-tree  or  a  cypress,  to  mark  where  once  the  terrace 
smiled  with  its  blooming  parterres.  Without  the  gate,  the  great 
walnut-tree,  sole  relic  of  the  past  with  which  time  had  not  dealt  rudely, 
spread  forth  its  broad  and  vigorous  boughs  to  shroud  and  dignify  the 
desolation ;  yet  in  the  lovely  face  of  nature,  changeless  in  its  summer 
charms,  in  the  hill  and  forest  and  wide  Vera,  in  the  generous  soil  and 
genial  sky,  there  was  enough  to  show  how  well  the  imperial  eagle  had 
chosen  the  nest  wherein  to  fold  his  wearied  wings.' 


Art. 
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Art.  VI.—De$  LUir^  Caiholimtes  au  XIX^  Siiele.      Par  le 
Comte  de  Montalembert     Paris,  1852. 

COUNT  MONTALEMBERT  it  a  man  who,  alike  by  hia 
genius  and  his  virtues,  does  honour  to  his  order,  his  country, 
aod  his  Church.  The  utterances  of  such  a  man  must  deserve 
attention  at  all  times ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  utterances  of 
any  man  may  well  be  thought  to  have  some  claim  to  it,  whose 
*  whereabout'  is  France,  and  whose  tones  are  both  adverse  to  the 
ruling  power  and  dissonant  from  those  of  his  own  co-religion- 
aries  and  habitual  allies.  These  strong  presumptive  titles  are 
not  reduced,  but  heightened  and  confirmed,  when  we  know  that 
flie  avowed  purpose  of  the  work  before  us  is  to  recommend  to 
die  clergy  and  the  faithful  of  France  that  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty,  upcMi  which  the  world  had  until  now  conceived  that  they 
had  unanimously  turned  their  backs. 

Yet  another  step  upwards  to  our  climax,  from  which  we  must 
too  soon  and  wofiuly  descend.  That  which  M.  de  Montalembert 
recommends,  he  is  certain  to  recommend  with  zeal,  eloquence, 
and  power.  We  read  him  with  admiration,  even  when  dis- 
sentient :  with  delight,  when  able  to  concur.  And  what  English- 
man will  not  in  the  main  agree  with  his  brilliant  and  just 
Apology  for  the  thirty-four  years  of  Constitutional  Government 
in  France  ? — 

*  On  affirme  que  le  syst&me  constitutioiinel  ne  dure  pas  et  ne  produit 
nen.  B^ponse :  il  a  dur^  en  France  trois  fois  plus  longtemps  que  la 
Booarehie  ahaolue  fondie  par  le  plus  g^rand  g^nie  des  temps  modemes. 
D  a  r^gne  en  France  de  1814  k  1848 ;  et  ces  trente-quatre  anntes — il 
ne  &ut  pas  se  lasser  de  le  nlp^ter  en  pr^s^ce  des  injures  et  des 
SMosonges  qu'on  entasse  chaque  jour-^ces  trente-quatre  annees  ont  ^t^y 
toot  bien  compois^,  sinon  les  plus  ^latantes,  du  moms  les  plus  libres, 
ki  pins  heoreuses,  les  plus  tranquilles  de  son  hbtoire. 

'  Pendant  ce  tiers  de  si^le,  le  gouvemement  repr^sentatif  a  port^ 
▼ictorieasement  les  armes  fran9aises  en  Espagne,  affranchi  la  Gr^ce, 
sttive  la  Belgique,  conquis  I'Alg^rie.  H  a  produit  des  orateurs  et  des 
hommes  d'£tat  dii  premier  m^rite.  II  a  donn^  une  vie  f^onde  et 
gknieose  k  toutes  les  branches  de  I'intelligence  nationale ;  il  a  ouvert 
an  fibre  coors  k  toutes  les  forces,  k  toutes  les  industries,  k  toutes  les 
doetrines,  k  toutes  les  id^,  a  toutes  les  Etudes.  II  a  fidt  prevaloir 
partout  le  sentiment  du  droit,  et  de  la  moderation  dans  rezercice  du 
droit.  Enfin,  ce  qui  doit  dtre  plac^  en  premiere  ligne  par  ceux  k  qui  je 
m'adreMe,  il  a  imprim^  k  la  Ibi  catholique,  k  la  reaction  religieuse,  un 
BonveoEieot  tel  que  le  monde  n*en  avait  point  vu  depuis  deux  si^cles. 
Qoand  k  regime  qu'on  veut  lui  substituer  aura  dur^  trente*cinq  ans, 
alors,  mais  i^nts  settlement,  on  pourra  dresser  son  bilan,  et  comparer 
«•  pertei  et  ses  profits  k  oeux  du  regime  que  Ton  insulte.' 
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^  II  faudrat  en  outre,  voir  comment  se  comportera  la  nation  sous  le 
n^giRM  qui  poorra  remplacer  le  aysteae  aetuel;  car,  on  Ta  souvent 
remarqu^,  poor  bien  jufer  I'influeBce  d'vn  gouvemement  sur  une 
soci^t^,  11  faut  pouvoir  apprecier  la  conduite  de  cette  soci^t^  apr^  que 
ce  gouvemement  a  disparu.  De  1789  h  1795,  ao  Mtrtir  du  regime 
^nervant  de  Taneienne  monarchies  la  France  s'est  Hw^  a  des  atteatarts 
sans  exemple  dans  Thistoire.  En  1848,  au  sortir  de  trtnte  aas  de  lottes 
parlementaires,  et  quoique  plong^  k  llmproviste  dans  ranardiie,  ^e  a 
su  se  pr^rver  de  ces  crimes  qui  d^honorent  un  peuple.  Le  sentimeitt 
de  la  justice  et  de  la  liberty  ne  s'est  pmnt  ecHps^.  Le  sokil  s'^tait 
ooucfae:  mais  oii  a  eontinti^  k  vhrre  et  i,  oondlNittre  dans  It  cr^poseule.' 
--fpt  122-e-4, 

Who  will  not  feel  the  force  of  the  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  that  period  and  the  stage  of  torpor  and  retroaction  at 
which  France  had  arrived  when  lie  penned  bis  reflections  ? — 

'  *A  Theure  qu'il  est,  la  Fcanee  a  peut-tov  eaeMe  |^  delib«rl6 
qu'elle  n'en  veut;  elle  irait  jusi^'a  mp^rter  yoppressioB.  Gette 
oppression  n'existe  pas,  et  ne  saurait  exisler,  car  on  n^opprime  que  ee  qui 
vit.  A  rheuie  qu'il  est,  rien  n'est  gene,  car  nen  nose  meat ;  rien  n'est 
comprime,  car  rien  ne  r^siste.  Tout  dort,  tout  se  lepose,  tout  se  renou- 
velle  peut-^tre.  Mais  quand  Fheure  du  reveil  sonnem,  quand  cette 
France  attra  goute  dix,  vingt  annees  de  repos,  de  <!ahne,  de  prospMt^, 
de  s^eurit^  complete ;  quand  elle  sera  tent^  de  sedire  qu^elle  s^efmuie; 
quand  ^datera  Ye  besoin  de  respirer,  de  vtoir,  de  parkr,  de  jnger,  de 
critiquer,  cpA  R^a  jamm  pa  6tre  extirp^  de  ee  p»f«^  pas  pin  itfas 
I'ancien  r^g^me  que  sous  Napol^n :  c*est  alors  qu'il  &udra  Uav  d^oacr 
qiaelque  issue  k  oet  instinct  imperieux,.  a  eette  force  latente  nala  arr^ 
fistible.  CTest  alors  qu'on  veria  si  ie»  nouvelles-  instiiutiefis  de  la 
France  sont  assez  els^tiquea  pour  se  pveter  k  oe  SBtour  de  la  viey  du 
bruit,  de  la  lutte.  Je  veux  le  crewe ;  tnas  si  ellee  ne  f^j  pr§taieet  pas, 
je  sttis  oonvainca  que  le  sottveiaki  que  fa  Fraace  s*«st  dene^,  avec 
ThabUete  qui  le  earact^isey  ne  penaettfA  pas  h,  Terafe  de  grotsir. 
AtttseoMnt  Torage  Teaiporterait,  lui  et  sea  oeuvxe.' — ^  182. 

Who  will  not  thank  our  author  for  the  foUowfttg  mart«rfy 
description  of  universal  sxif&age  ?  We,  indeed,  have  not  learnt 
it  so ;  and  probably  no  man  among  us  could  have  so  described 
it:— 

^  Le  suflfrage  universdi  pent  dtre  regardi^  ismmsm  le  j^negsaMl  ^iaatfa 
cfe  k  libert(^.  Cest  on  mt^eaftisme  per  ieqiiel  la  iMle,  msitmsepeiiv  on 
jour,  peutse  lendre  eeelave  feme  dee  sikiias,  et  mMbe  to«l  esda^e 
eoBunedle. 

^11  seraitineas^  de  ntfeMnaSlve  la  valeor  dd  ee  ai^Qftaiune*  On 
peut  ^kn  que  le  saflbage  aai^reanl  joaera  drfsanawi  ea  peUticpie  le 
antee  rdleqae  la  poadre  k  canmi  diMs  I'art  de  la  gnerta^  tm  la  Hyar 
dana  Tindustrie.  L'iatradoaliEni  de  catte  ataie  naavirife  et  Ibraadable 
daffige  tootes  ks  cefalitieas  de  la  hitler  EHe  mat  li  k  dispontiHa  du 
pouvoir,  qui  flaka  touymre  par  e'ea  enyaztr^  uae  ftnoe  jaaqu'ii  pvteat 

^         .    inconnue. 
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CmA  «D  lerier  qni  pent  ^tsn  muM  par  la  Bain  fa  aMios 
falile  at  faiaoiattenipiilei]se,nalB  qai  doaoa  it  oelte  aiain  utt  aMandaat 
im'Mirible>.  C*eM,  aa  aatae,  an  masque  iauneaae,  dem^aa  faqael 
im^m  lea  aenrilife^  tootaa  lea  baomscBy  tootes  las  d^illaacas  pennant 
^ereher  an  abri  coou&oda  et  silr.  C'est  une  mer  ail  Tont  se  perdre 
tooiea  tes  ooaabinaisona  ei  toutes  les  regies  d%  la  politiqae  ancienne, 
ttais  od  le  mensong^,  le  pf^jug^,  rignorance,  peuvent  aussi  ceatupler 
lear  enercie.  La  sagease  et  la  dignite  homaines  y  sont  toates  deax 
aoodmuiecB  a  de  rodes  ^pseuves.  XaTenf ,  yerfn,  renonrm^,  courage, 
ine^gritey  experience,  toaa  ces  tifres  k  faneienne  popnlarU^,  toirtes 
cci  Ibveea  diranenient  ^aergiqoes,  tout  cala  Sbt  wiji  Sua  Its  iois  4u 
taftage  anraersal,  ooaunt  k  tendt  un  flaca«  da  Tin  yiniwma  "mtsi 
dans  un  etang.' — pp.  185-6. 

After  ail  tbia,  onr  readera  will  not  be  ill-prepared  for  the 
t^tng  Jeacf  iptign  which  If.  Montalembert  girea  of  hit  awn  poai- 
tioBy  in  reheion  to  liberty  and  religion  : — ^JLa  deriae  de  ma  rie 
a  ite  ceBe  de  ce  vienx  Polonaia  de  la  cenied^ation  de  Bar :  /at 
mrm^  kx  LAertS  phu  que  iaitt  am  nmnde^  et  la  reHgion  CatMifue 
fiiu  fue  la  Liberte  mime'  Ot^  »g&in,  for  another  of  hit  anto- 
grsphieai  porCraita,  which,  perhaps  owing  to  the  mrtore  of  faia 
intject,  are,  t&  say  the  truth,  not  fewi'^ 

'  Je  n'ai  done  pas  Tespoir  de  lutter  contre  le  torrent  avec  quelqae 
SBcees,  connne  il  y  a  quatre  ans.  Bfais  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'on  dise  dans 
rarenir,  qoand  coaqae  acte,  cfaaque  parole  sent  relev^  par  det  joges 
ioipitDyal^a,  qae  cette  graode  paHnodie  a  en  lien  sans  soulerer  aneane 
pnteatadmk  On  saiua  qa^'il  y  a  eu  an  mains'  on  wiemx  seldat  du 
meMUiewB^  et  de  ia  UberiSy  qai  avant  1980  avait  disttngoi  la  eane 
«itiM»tiqua  da  fa  cause  royaUvIe ;  qai  sous  le  rtfgimt  de  jusifat  a  plaide 
k  tanta  de  Tindtpendance  de  fEgfise  k  renoonira  da  poamr 
anil;  qur  en  184^  a  eombattu  de  toates  sas  forces  la  pr^ttadue 
idaatite  dn  cbnttianisme  et  de  la  democratie,  et  qui  en  1852  a  pso- 
tt  contre  le  sacrifice  de  fa  liberU^  a  fa  force  sous  pr^texte  de  sdi- 
.87. 


Well  aaid  sad  dooe,  eieuz eeldat du^ eaibelieisme  et  delaUlerti! 
We  ave  not,  rely  uoii  it,  to  shut  up  in  our  insularity,  aa  to  be 
incapable  of  a  fervid  dir31  of  joy  at  the  thought  that  amidst  a 
scane  of  wide^tpaead  metal  and  social  deaolation  o«a  knighdy 
iaomcr  yet  wmres  aloft,,  cat  which  are  twined  fraterimUy  together 
Ike  acrotls  ot  Chrittian  belief  and  of  civil  freedom.  There 
it  m :  the  wotda  we  hear  are  words  of  trudi,  in  accents  of 
sinrefity ;  they  are  wotda,  upon  the  etmbined,  faithfoly  snd 
aftitiie  use  ei  wUdk  is  itttg  the  whole  future  welfare  ei  mtn- 
•ftiDd ;  and  ts  bins  who  utttors  them  we  are  bound  to  tay,  ^The 
&«sd  proqper  you  ;  we  with  you  good   bick  in  the   name  of 

ally  we  BtusI  be  upOB  our  guaid  againtt  impottote. 
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Not  that  kind  of  imposture  which  a  wilful  cozener  palms  upon 
the  world,  but  that  subtler  and  more  ensnaring  illusion  wbich 
first  takes  captive  and  enlists  in  its  service  all  the  graces  at  once 
of  character  and  of  diction,  and  then,  by  their  means  disarming 
wholesome  jealousy,  gains  a  securer  possession  of  the  public 
mind.  What  then,  let  us  ask,  is  all  this  about  ?  Does  this  book 
proclaim  the  advent  of  a  new  and  happy  era,  in  which,  the 
Roman  Church  is  to  be  the  sincere  ally  of  constitutional  liberty  ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  accession  of  a  great  convert  to  the  cause  ol 
truth  and  freedom,  or  the  revived  activity  of  a  champion  who 
had  seemed  to  slumber,  and  who  now  again  has  buckled  on  his 
armour? 

This  is  a  question  of  deep  importance.  Count  Montalembert^ 
with  all  other  votaries  of  the  same  system  who  resemble  him  in 
their  generous  appreciation  of  English  institutions,  and  in  the 
value  they  set  upon  English  opinion,  should  know  that  there  per- 
haps never  was  a  time  when  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  vast  incor 
poration  which  covers  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  Christendom, 
stood  worse  among  us  than  at  the  present  moment ;  and  this  nol 
with  reference  to  any  momentary  cause  or  any  passing  excitement 
not  even  because  in  the  depths  of  dogmatic  controversy  nev< 
sources  of  exasperation  have  been  opened  up  ;  nor  yet  because  w< 
have  found  her,  beyond  doubt,  an  inconvenient  neighbour,  puz 
zling  our  people,  deranging  the  action  of  our  Church,  and  poller 
fully  stimulating  our  intestine  jealousies ;  but  for  a  still  deepe 
and  more  painful  reason  than  any  of  these,  namely,  from  th< 
profound  contrast,  of  which  we  as  a  people  are  conscious,  bet^reei 
the  living  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  ourselves,  ii 
respect  to  the  very  elements  of  moral  principle,  and  foundation 
of  duty,  as  applied  to  public  policy  and  transactions;  thosi 
elements,  to  which  Christianity  itself  is  not  too  lofty  to  make  it 
appeal;  those  foundations,  those  eternal  laws  of  right,  npoi 
which,  and  upon  which  alone,  discipline  or  ritual,  hierarchy  o 
dogma  can  securely  rest.  The  vehement  excitement  occasioned 
among  us  by  the  Brief  of  1850  and  the  Durham  Letter  ha 
passed  away :  the  mood  of  patience  has  resumed  its  accustome 
sway  over  a  nation  less,  after  all,  resembling  bulls  than  oxei: 
But,  as  a  people,  we  have  marked  from  day  to  day  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Roman  Church — that  is  to  say,  of  its  eccle 
siastical  rulers— in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  in  France;  and  tkos 
proceedings  have  left  upon  the  mind  of  England  an  impressioi 
that  is  much  more  likely  to  be  deepened  than  obliterated.  Tli 
portrait  that  Church  has  drawn,  and  is  drawing,  of  hersei 
in  continental  Europe  at  this  mom^^nt,  to  say  nothing  of  Ir< 
land,  is  one  whose  lineaments  cannot  be  forgotten ; — tyrcuoni 
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£niid,  base  adnlation,  total  insensibility  not  only  to  ihe  worth 
of  homan  freedom^  bat  to  &e  majesty  of  law  and  the  sacred- 
not  of  public  and  private  right — ^these  are  the  malignant  and 
deadly  features  which  we  see  stamped  upon  the  conduct  of 
die  Roman  hierarchy,  and  which  hare  generated  in  the  English 
nund  a  profound  revulsion  from  them  and  all  that  seems  to 
resemble  &em.  With  no  small  interest,  therefore,  do  we  ask, 
is  there  at  least  a  beginning  ?-«can  we  point  to  a  part  or  sec- 
tk«?— can  we  point  to  G>unt  Montalembert,  the  lay  leader  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  France,  and  *ay,  here  at  least  is  a 
nan  of  pith  and  mark  among  them,  who  has  registered  his 
TOW  on  behalf  of  human  freedom  in  conjunction  with  Christian 
beliel^  and  around  whom  its  friends  may  rally? — ^We  lament 
to  say  that  ^e  perusal  of  Count  Montalembert*s  book  leaves 
nt  with  no  choice  but  to  return  a  negative  answer.  It  leaves  us, 
if  possible,  sadder  than  when  we  had  not  yet  been  informed 
&at  he  had  raised  his  eloquent  voice  on  behalf  of  liberty; 
because  it  proves  to  us  conclusively  that  he  little  knows  what 
freedom  means,  or  he  would  not  so  lisp  and  falter  in  its  lan- 
guage, nor  would  he  consent,  as  he  does,  to  bear  it  allegiance 
only  on  equivocal,  precarious,  and  even  degrading  terms.  If 
this  is  the  best  tribute  the  veteran  enthusiast  of  freedom 
(so  he  describes  himself^  can  render,  what  must  be  the  short- 
comings of  the  raw  ana  the  unimpassioned  ?  If  this  is  the 
homage  rendered  to  it  among  French  Roman  Catholics  by  its 
lovers,  what  in  the  wide  world  must  its  haters  be  ? 

Every  charitable  and  rational  Protestant — and  even  many 
nho  can  perceive  nothing  at  all  beside  Babylon,  Antichrist,  and 
^  like  in  the  Church  of  Rome— will  feel  disposed  not  to  limit 
^leir  wishes,  nor  in  every  case  to  address  them,  to  departures 
from  her  communion,  but  rather  earnestly  to  S3rmpathise  with 
erery  manifestation  of  good  within,  and  not  least  with  those 
manifestations  which  seem  most  conducive  to  the  cure  of  her 
peculiar  and  besetting  plagues. — Nor  will  the  lover  of  his- 
torical truth— call  himself  what  he  may — follow  the  fanatical 
friends  or  foes  of  that  Church  in  their  assertion  that  she  never 
dianges.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  unhesitatingly  admit  that 
Ae  has  in  her  practice  given  no  countenance  to  that  boast  or 
reproach ; — ^he  will,  for  example,  carefully  appreciate  the  wide 
differences  —  ecclesiastical,  moral,  and  doctrinal  —  between 
Bossuet  and  De  Maistre,  between  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  IX. 
%  will  mourn,  from  his  inmost  soul,  over  the  change  of 
spirit  that  has  passed  upon  the  Papal  See,  between  the  day 
when  it  struck  a  gallant  stroke  for  mankind  by  putting  down 
4e  Jesuits,  and  the  day  when  it  restored  them  —  still  more 

that 
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atM  y^i  4ark«r  iky  when  ilf  pmHunt  oteufBtit  fcA^iwi^d  a  l^ttor 
to  tbe  biafaapf  of  ksa  ooiUMinian^  frodauntng  Uie  tenet  4d  ifa% 
iaumumlaite  cwnoepiMii  «f  tiie  Vugiiv  «*^  propoui^  tfaat  it 
skouid  Ibrthwidi  W  dedHred  aat  article  of  itb«t  Fa^  oBrtidt  Af 
ifi^iish  diepe  if  no  vm(wmt4»i  aalMtiwu 

We  ChrislMn^  ef  wiiaAever  Meaie^  luwie  ea  immimm,  an  ia^ 
calemlaUe  intflticet  ia  the  gauif'  of  that  mikkt»  and  in  the  kettaa 
and  defeats  of  tbat  iaecer  spkiL     Nor  ia  it  anljr  to  the  xten 
shell  of  daotiine  liiat  we  ahnnU.  look.    As  long  as  the  |ieopIe  aC 
Enytaad  DeBiaifl«d  under  the  delusion  that  the  preaeii^  Pop* 
ims  a  lover  af  liberty— although  he  never  ganre  the  aligfateat 
sign  ef  doctrinal  mitig«tion  (bewg  in  fact,  m  is  knasni,  a  saogm 
u)lr«r«nu>iria»e    bd&ever   than    his    leasned    pgedeoeaser   Pope 
Gnegory) — ^EngUsh  prepessessums  against  the  See  of  R<Mne 
wane  wionderfully  softatned.     All  and  angr  signs  ^  iesprorensent 
and  appn»]snalaon*--ci7il,  moral,  social,  mm  well  as  dogmatio — 
ha¥e  been  hailed  by  na  wilb  coidiel  jaj,  and  vill  be  so  againu. 
It  is  noty  Iberefiore,  under  adverse  piefndiee  thet  we  pat  CoMsst 
Mentalenihert  on  hia  trial  mm  a  lorer  of  freedoHu    If  Setr  * 
Taewfnt  we  felt  tempted  to  depreciate  aonnd  politieal  dectrjjM 
snnplj  because  be  who  teaches  it  has  not  lenouneed  the  P<^pe» 
the  memorj  of  AUJred,  ibe  thought  of  Megna  Chsrta,  would  flasi» 
across  the  mind,  and  we  should  ataed  rebuked.    Certainly  it  ie 
strange  in  Ibis  matter,  too,  to  obsenre  what  aarveUous  varictMa 
of  reading  the  power  (of  headstrong  wilfulness  can  force  into  tbe 
majestic  text  of  history.    Count.  Metitalembert^  not  unnaturally^ 
tells  us  (p.  34)  that  the  Bevoluljon  of  168S  only  sanctieuMBd, 
to  the  cost  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  oonsCittttion  that  B<onr»n<t 
Catholics  bed  framed.    But  Chevalier  Bunsen,  speskiiE^  by  tfam 
nouidi  of  St.  Hippolytna,*  says  that  our  constitution  is  tibe  worik 
of  the  last  thaee  bundled  years.     One  of  these  distinguishad 
writem  thinks  we  did  nothing  before  tfae  Refomulion ;  tk^ 
odier,  nothing  sinee.    A  contrast  somewbat  gtiCMO^ ;  to  omit  ti^ 
greater  strangeness,  that  the  CheFalier  should  cedcon  the  TiMior 
period  aa  one  distinguisbed  beyond  others  by  oonstltotional  de- 
velopment     But  we   Engliahsien,  in    reckoning   backwnaaAa 
through  the  feng  line  of  our  political  descent,  are  not  aocu*-- 
tamed,  nor  contented^  to  stop  where  be  would  hai«e  us.     MTe 
never  vet  have  disowned,  but  have  ever  highly  prised,  our  rrrln. 
tiensfaip  with  the  founders  of  our  univenutlas,  tike  buikWsr  of^ 
our  calbedrals,  the  early  sages  of  our  law^  Ae  patriarchs  of  oiur 
general  and  our  Local  libearties ;  nor  will  M.  de  MontaleBal>ert 
meet  injustice  at  our  hands,  beeause  be  is  called,  in  matter   of 
religion,  l^  tiie  same  name  at  least  that  they  aie. 

*  HippoljHu  and  fait  Aje,  toI.  it.  p.  17. 

Exercisixio* 
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WmmtHmmgf  ibett,  osr  htst  jadfiBeiH  mi  -the  woilc  bcfei*  'w% 
ve^  fear  ^ist  Const  Menteleflibert  k  an  eoelettMllcal  poliCioMos 
aai  Boibing  elie;  that  he  delades  biBiaeU' io  aopnoauig'  his  owa 
t«K  a^d  apirk  Io  be  akin  to  tbat  of  Ihe  nediaeval  ohaiRpioQa  of 
faeadom-;  that  Iom  lore  of  liberty  begins  and  ends  pveciseljr  at 
tha  points  wbere  Hberty  aeons  uaelal  or  otbcrwiae  to  tlie  Romaa 
ik— iiliiii ;  that  in  bifli  we  see  «  emcial  iostanee  of  lAiat  fimda^ 
laiBtdi  sKBftipatby  between  i^tramontaiusin  and  freedom,  wbich 
at  tfiia  monent  conatitntea  eine  of  tbe  darkeat  onena  iar  tba 
fctane  of  ChnaleiftdoflEi.  We  wilt  proceed  to  prove  ovr  ease 
iiwn  usM  pai||^ea. 

BBa  Iknt  ^laptefa  are  demoted  to  a  reriew  of  (he  eompar»- 
tive  conditioii  <rf  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Ghtnrdi  in  rarions  ecnin^ 
triea  «*  the  two  periods  of  ISOO  and  1852.  An  ample 
powu'  of  adroit  and  effedare  grouping  aids  hia  ecmtraate,  and 
has  ooncktaiona  are  in  ^e  tone  of  triimph.  But  we  will  give 
which  Aow  that  his  prepoaaeasions  so  distort  hia 
powers  as  to  render  him  an  untrmtwordiy  witness  in 
of  tsigsU;  and  we  will  then  point  out  the  general 
that  ttndertie  hts  whole  position.  And  yet  he  thinks 
he  is  drawing  all  the  while  a  plain,  prosaic  delineation,  and 
naddn^  ek«. 

At  the  former  af  the  two  periods  which  he  cempares,  aays 
oar  author  (p.  9\  -^bere  was  nowhere  a  trace  of  healm  or  hope. 
Scfigion  was  eiti^er  forgotten  or  extirpated,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  wholly  bamrfied  from  the  earth.  Catholicism  must  have 
ippiaicd  to  the  worldly-wise  a  carcass  that  it  only  remained  to 
mier.  Half  a  centmy  glides  away  :  all  is  renovated  and  tnms- 
faoned,  and  everywhere  the  church  soars  over  the  destinies  of 
the  world. 

Now,  in  what  way  does  Count  Montalembert  draw  ont  Ifce 
balance-sheet,  which  yields  him  so  brilliant  a  result  ?  By  pro- 
ceaaea  like  theae  which  follow.  In  1800,  he  says,  Austria  was 
ftaetched  on  the  bad  of  Procrustes  by  tbe  JosejAiifte  laws — 
a  great  item  to  Ae  debit  of  that  peiiod ;  but  in  th^  review  of 
t&iy  where  he  touches  the  States  of  Italy,  he  quite  forgets 
la  notice  that  Piedmont,  which  then  was  exempt,  has  been 
pnt  to  rimilar  torture  by  its  most  recent  legislation.  He 
the  strongest  evidence  of  life  and  vigour  in  the  cir- 
bance  that  tbe  Belgian  Constitution  has  been  conferred 
Qpon  ^e  oonntry,  with  all  its  franchises,  by  the  children, 
m  be  says,  of  Ae  Church.  He  passes  over  tlie  significant 
fmctj  tliat  tbe  Belgian  Bishops  have  formally  protested  against 
the  religions  freedom  which  that  Constitution  guarantees. 
Agniii,  while  he  refers   exultingly  to  the   new  Concordat   in 

Spain, 
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Spain,  he  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  the  spoliation  of  Church 
property,  and  expulsion  of  the  monies^  that  preceded  it  In 
short,  his  whole  survey  reminds  us  of  a  description  we  have 
lately  read  of  the  judicious  conduct  of  a  police  officer  among 
the  Jews  in  Houndsditch  on  Sunday,  who  contrives  not  to  see 
that  the  houses  of  entertainment  are  open,  and  all  the  machinery 
of  week-day  life  in  full  motion.  Nothing,  however,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  author,  more  signally  illustrates  the  ecclesiastical 
renaissance^  than  the  magnificent  position  which  Rome  and  the 
Popedom  have  resumed  in  the  world.  But  if  there  be  a  man 
who  can  see  anything  but  future  peril  and  present  degradation 
in  the  position  of  the  Pontiff  as  a  civil  power  at  this  moment, 
bis  case  is  past  argument — at  least  with  Englishmen.  Does  he 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  alone  of  all  the  Sovereigns  oi 
the  earth,  Pius  IX.  is  without  even  a  party  (the  paid  holders  ol 
office,  lay  or  clerical,  cannot  be  so  called)  among  his  subjects,  is 
unable  to  win  them  by  gold  to  bear  arms  in  his  defence,  and  is 
maintained  upon  a  despotic  and  hated  throne  exclusively  by 
overwhelming  foreign  force,  amidst  tokens  of  aversion  that  con- 
tinually emerge,  and  overbear  their  still  great,  though  diminished 
and  diminishing,  reverence  for  his  spiritual  office  ?  Count 
Montalembert  must  be  aware  that  this  was  not  always  so ;  that 
when  the  Pope  was  dethroned  by  Napoleon,  and  again  when 
he  was  restored  by  the  continental  powers  with  England  at  theii 
head — the  first  and  the  last  time,  we  venture  to  predict,  of  her 
participation  in  such  an  enterprise — his  people  mourned  for 
his  removal,  and  rejoiced  at  his  return?  This  ominous  and 
significant  alteration  in  the  feelings  of  the  Papal  subjects  is 
entirely  overlooked  by  Count  Montalembert,  as  well  it  may, 
or  surely  he  would  hesitate  to  describe  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope  to  a  reign  of  violence  unredeemed  by  a  particle  of  love,  as 
the  very  crown  of  the  Catholic  revival. 

We  will  give  one  or  two  more  instances  of  the  singular 
faculty,  displayed  by  this  imaginative  philosopher,  of  misreading, 
cross-reading,  and  reading  backwards,  even  his  own  plainest 
statements.  In  his  steeple-chase  argument  he  leaps  over  every- 
thing in  his  way,  including  the  very  facts  that  he  himself  has 
told  us ;  and  in  his  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Church  pf  Rome, 
he  seems  as  manifestly  to  include  a  prerogative  of  forming  and 
transforming  historic  truth  at  will,  as  Moliere's  doctor  reckoned, 
among  the  legitimate  ordinances  of  the  profession,  the  trans- 
plantation of  the  heart  from  the  left  side  to  the  right.  Thus, 
when  (in  p.  154)  it  suits  his  argument  to  throw  dirt  upon  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  he  tells  us  that  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth  the  Parliament  of  England  was  no  more  than  a 

simple 
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simple  office  of  registry  for  the  despotic  edicts  of  the  Sovereign ; 
forgetting  apparently,  that  in  p.  133,  where  it  was  convenient  to 
refer  oar  modem  freedom  back  by  derivation  to  the  middle  age, 
he  infomis  us  that  in  England,  and  in  England  only,  Hhe 
limited  monarchy  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  transmitted 
mriolate  to  the  seventeenth.'  When  he  proceeds  to  contend 
that  popular  institutions  may  be  made  conducive  to  the  purposes 
of  his  Church,  and  has  to  anticipate  an  objection  founded  on 
our  legislation  of  1851,  he  informs  us  (p.  154)  that  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill  was  smitten  with  the  brand  of  reprobation 
before  it  passed,  by  the  eloquent  remonstrances  of  the  Aber- 
deens  and  the  Grahams,  and  that  it  has  remained  up  to  this 
present  moment  in  the  condition  of  a  dead  letter.  And  yet, 
will  it  be  believed  that,  with  a  hardihood  that  if  exhibited  by 
one  we  less  cordially  respected  we  must  designate  by  a  stron^r 
phrase,  he  had,  not  so  very  long  before  as  that  it  should  wholly 
have  escaped  his  memory  or  ours,  treated  us  to  the  following 
specimen  of  historic  precision,  and  of  that  scrupulous  bashful- 
ness  which  a  love  of  truth  cannot  but  inspire  ? 

'  Ce  ne  sont  certes  pas  aojourd'hui  les  Catholiques  qui  proscrivent, 
qni  exilent,  qui  emp^hent  la  pr^icatioD,  qui  tratnent  au  pr^toire  leurs 
adveisahres :  ce  sont  eux  au  contraire  contra  lesquels,  k  Stoekbolm, 
k  LoNDREB,  k  Schwerin,  a  Geneve,  il  fiiut  employer  ces  moyens  pour 
arreCer  la  triompbante  expansion  de  leur  foi.' — p.  100. 

What  a  specimen  of  the  value  of  contemporary  observation ! 
In  London,  forsooth,  it  is  that  these  enormities  have  happened. 
We  cannot  complain  of  his  saying  so  ;  for  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  this  statement,  that  the  same  writer  who  advances  it  should 
kft2fit  to  drop  into  the  itching  ears  of  his  countrymen  the  names 
of  Florence  and  the  Madiai,  who  are  now  expiating  as  galley- 
slsTes  the  crime  of  religious  proselytism,  exercised,  we  believe, 
in  forms  sufficiently  modest  and  restrained.  Nor,  after  this,  can 
our  wonder  rise  one  tittle  higher  when  our  author,  wrapped  up 
in  infinite  and  impenetrable  contentment,  exclaims  near  the  close 
of  his  work  : — 

*  Voila  rhwtoire ! — non  pas  Phistoire  travestie  au  gr^  de  certaines 
tkeorics,  et  d*un  ensdgnement  d^loyal  et  superficiel,  mais  I'histoire 
pnse  sur  le  fait,  et  recueillie  par  les  t^moim  les  moina  suspects.' — 

p.m. 

From  an  author  who,  in  perfect  good  faith  we  doubt  not, 
deals  tiitts  with  events,  what  are  we  to  expect  when  he  comes  to 
aigaments  ?  If  he  can  find  quicksands  in  the  solid  ground  of 
fi^  how  shall  he  tread  for  a  single  moment  with  security,  or 
horn  can  we  accept  him  for  a  guide,  in  the  swampy  regions  of 
^peculation,  sentiment,  and  opinion  ? 

VOL,  XCII.  NO.  CLXXXIII.  L  The 
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The  G)unt  Montalembert  haks  too  much  goodness  knowingly 
to  attempt  a  frauds  and  too  muck  acuteneas,  were  he  seduced 
into  such  an  endeavour,  to  make  choice  of  deceptions  eigre- 
giously  clumsy  and  tranqiarent.  Deception  there  indeed  is; 
but  he,  we  are  persuaded,  is  first  its  unresisting  victim,  and 
then  its  unwilling  instrument.  Vietut  soldat  du  Calbolieitme  ei 
de  la  Lilertel  So  he  says,  and  so  he  thinks  :  but  as  the  bread 
was  to  the  sack  in  FaUtaff*s  bill,  such,  or  less  than  such,  is  the 
Liberti  relatively  to  the  CathoHeisme  in  the  vows,  the  affections, 
and  the  performances  of  this  old  soldier;  for  Rome  indeed 
a  veteran,  but  for  liberty  only  a  cripple^ 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  our  author  is  to  establish  the  pn>- 

Sftition,  that  representative  government  is  favourable  to  Roanaa 
tholic  interests  :  and  on  this  ground  he  claims  to  rank  among 
the  votaries  of  freedom. 

Now,  in  our  view,  the  real  lover  of  freedom  is  he,  and  be 
only,  who  prizes  it  as  an  attribute  in  which  our  nature  may 
approximate  to  its  Divine  original,  and  who  firmly  believes  in 
its  efficacy  and  necessity,  as  an  ordained  condition  of  the  highest 
forms  of  human  thought  and  action.  It  is  Truth,  indeed,  which 
is  the  essential  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  soul  of  man ;  but 
^uth  is  only  half-^truth  to  us,  unless  it  be  accepted  freely.  It 
AcNToughly  enters  into  and  moulds  our  composition,  not  when 
driven  in  by  the  hammer  or  the  screw,  but  only  when  grasped 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  affections,  the  understanding,  and 
the  will.  The  value  of  authority,  and  its  place  among  the  laws 
of  human  thought,  are  found  in  thisy  that  it  is  a  help  and  instru- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  truth ;  but  both  in  the  final  appro- 
priation of  the  end,  and  in  the  prior  choice  and  application  of 
the  means,  the  process,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  effectual, 
must  be  intelligent  and  free.  Freedom  misused  is  the  path  of 
death  :  but  without  the  right  use  of  freedom^  life  can  attaiA 
but  a  stinted  and  sickly  developn^nt.  We  therefore  love  and 
cherish  freedom  for  its  legitimate  place  in  the  Divine  economy^ 
as  a  grand  determining  element  of  the  normal  state  of  man: 
but  the  form  in  which  G)unt  Montalembert  conceives  of  this 
august  function^  the  reason,  the  whole  and  sole  reason,  whick 
induces  him  to  reconunend  that  space  be  reserved  for  liberty 
in  public  institutions,  is  not  because  freedom  appertains  to  the 
charter  of  our  nature,,  nor  because  of  the  social  blessings  that 
institutions  truly  free  piocuro,  bnt  simply  becanse  he  thinks 
diat  under  the  circumstances  of  the  day  liberty  may  be  made  a 
serviceable  tool  lor  advaneii^  the  views  and  poUcy  of  Ae 
Court  and  Churcb  of  Rome.  Accordtipgly,  afte  dnrarisfif  him 
comparison  between  1800  and  1852»  be  spendathe  leaaindef 

of 
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of  Us  work  in  showing  that  on  the  whole,  and  at  the  preaent 
nwincnt,  free  or  constitatiooal  gorenmieBte  are  lesa  dangeroua 
te  die  Chorch  of  Rome  than  such  as  are  clespotic.  We  do«bt 
hk  makiitg  many  coorerts ;  but  let  that  poaa^ 

We  shall  coimder  briefly  both  the  measure  and  the  groaad 
of  diis  love  and  homage,  which  Freedom  is  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  her  distingaished  admirer;  and.  tile  measure  of  it 
bodi  as  to  place  and  as  to  time.  First  of  all  as  to  time.  AI- 
thoc^h  he  writes  with  the  view  of  recording  an  emphatic  ptutost 
against  the  destniction  of  liberty  in  France  (pc  181),  it  is  neyes- 
tMess  only  the  indefinite  dnration  of  deqiotic  power  te  whidi 
oar  aa^ior  declares  himself  opposed.  For  a  cettain  time  he 
csncei res  it  m^ht  very  well  be  endured,  nay,  could  not  be 
otjeeted  to.  And  what,  may  it  be  supposed,  is  the  term  of 
Siaee  for  which  he  thinks  France  might  veiy  well  acquiesce  in 
it?  For  ten  years — for  twenty  yean — ay,  for  thirty  years — 
sadi  are  his  marvellous  words — so  that  it  be  only  a  temporary 
remedy,  a  provisional  diseijrfine.  One  generation  of  human 
brings  is  quietly  given  over  to  it  by  this  great  and  experienced 
champion,  this  self-dubbed  hero  and  confessor  in  the  con€ict 
against  arbitrary  power ;  who,  with  a  foretiionght  at  least  that 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  now  draws  a  fatU  on  behalf  of 
ftench  liberty  which  is  to  fall  doe  in  1882.  Wonhl  the  '  old 
soldier  of  Catholicism '  be  as  accommodating,  and  consent  to 
as  bn^  a  suspension  of  his  favourite  system  in  that  branchy  as 
die  *old  soldier  of  Freedom '  has  thus  shown  himself? 

But  neitber  is  G)unt  Montalembert's  theory  less  elastic  as  Xtp 
place.  He  quotes  indeed,  with  ccMnmendation,  a  manful  and 
vigoiiMn  definition  of  liberty,  and  of  the  main  forms  of  its 
jyplicalion  to*  human  society,  from  die  present  Bishop  of 
Ainecy  (p.  75).  That  prelate  does  not  scruple  to  teaeh,  that 
liberty  means,  man  such  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his 
Msker ;  and  amidst  its  forms  he  unequrvocally  includes  reli- 
ginns  freedom,  which  he  defines  to  be  made  up  of  liberty  of 
oooscienee,  liberty  of  worship,  and  liberty  of  prosely  tism  (p.  76). 
Let  OS  see  how  bts  admirer  8pi|dies  the  doctrine  thxn  laid  down,. 
When  we  come  to  M.  de  Montalember^s  own  defence  of  his 
view,  we  find  him  hold  diat  the  prineiple  both  of  poetical  and 
of  leligious  liberty  ongfat  to  be  accepted; — but  he  immedaately 
goes  on  to  say  (p.  W)— 

*  Sms  diwfp  fl  sendt  jsacss^de  lepioclamsrdans  fas  pays  s^ilai^iiste 
yas^et  o6  il  n'est  x^elkm^  par  pnsonne.* 

flbeh  is  his  Kmitation  of  the  dbetrine  of  freedom  as  to  piaee. 
Td  he  means  less  than  he  says.  He  does  not,  cannot,  intend 
Ant  religions  fiberty  onght  net  to  he  introdnced  inta  Saiisn». 

L  2  p      where 
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where  Lutheranism  is  dominant  and  a  free  profession  is  not 
permitted  to  the  Roman  Church.  He  only  means  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  introduce  religious  freedom  in  Spain,  in  Naples, 
in  Tuscany ;  in  short,  wherever  the  Church  of  Rome  is  in 
actual  occupation  of  the  ground,  and  has  force  enough  to 
keep  it. 

Nor  have  we  yet  done  with  the  restraints  and  reserves  that 
accompany  M.  de  Montalembert's  confession  of  the  faith  of 
freedom.  Where  it  does  not  exist  already — if  Rome  asks  it,  he 
would  join  in  the  request ;  if  Rome  refuses  it,  he  would  re-echo 
the  refusal.  But  further,  where  it  does  exist,  and  where  he  has 
a  hope  that  the  Church  of  Rome  may  prove  strong  enough  to  put 
it  down,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  he  is  ready  for  that  course. 
*  Je  nhisite  pa$  a  le  dirCy  si  on  pouvait  suppritner  la  liberie  de 
Ferreur  et  du  mal^  ce  serait  un  devoir.'  We  are  to  put  it  down  if 
we  can :  but  how  are  we  to  know  what  we  can  do,  until  we  have 
tried  ?  Plainly,  as  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of  success  attending 
an  Albigensian  crusade,  it  ought  as  matter  of  duty  to  be  steadily 
persevered  in,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  vieux  soldat  du 
Catkoiicisme — et  de  la  Libert^, 

Such  are  the  limitations  of  Count  Montalembert^s  love  of  free- 
dom. As  to  the  ground  of  it,  there  is  no  disguise  whatever.  It  is 
put  simply  upon  the  narrowest  and  *  most  straitest '  view  of  its 
conduciveness  to  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Church.  That  he 
gives  it  a  value  beyond  this  conduciveness,  we  find  not  the 
slightest  evidence.  He  may  say,  and  we  agree  with  him,  freei 
dom  is  only  a  good  when  it  is  used  for  good.  But  what  is  good  ] 
^  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,'  says  the  Satan  of  Milton.  ^  Romij 
be  thou  my  good,'  says  Count  Montalembert  The  See 
Rome  and  its  policy  for  him  are  not  only  good,  but  the  fo: 
and  model  of  good,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  good ;  for  th< 
and  them  only  *  all  things  are,  and  were  created.' 

One  more  testimony  alone  it  was  in  his  power  to  render 
his  devotion  to  the  Roman  See.     He  had  postponed  his  de: 
for  political  liberty  to  the  next  generation ;  he  had  averred  tl 
religious  liberty  should  not  be  permitted  as  long  as  it  could 
opposed:  he  had  reduced  his  profession  of  freedom  to  sue] 
state  of  hoUowness  and  attenuation  as  to  make  it  border  on 
ludicrous :    and  to  crown  all  he  covers  himself  against  any  s^ 
picion  of  heterodox  tendencies  with  these  closing  words — 

^  Telle  est   ma  foi  politique j  et — liors  qu*un  commandement 
Pape  exprhs  ne  vienne^yy  compte  per«^v^rer.' — p.  192. 

Heartily  do  we  wish  that,  as  Englishmen  grateful  for  his  Iq 
of  England,  wc  could  welcome  M.  de  Montalembert  as  eittt 
teacher  or  pupil  in  the  school  of  rational  freedom.     J3at  i 
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troth,  the  moamful  and  painful  truth  is  this : — Ultramontanism 

seems  to  be  rapidl j  absortnng  into  itself  whatever  of  vital  action 

is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  and 

with  Ultramontanism,  unless  by  some  strange  freak  and  vagary 

of  our  nature — some  of  those  elaborate  intellectual  delusions 

which  only  the  most  ingenious  of  men  can  weave,  and  which 

never  catch  the  masses — with  Ultramontanism  no  true  love  of 

lihcrty  can  coexist     We  do  not  say  no  liberty  can  coexist  with 

it    In  a  given  state  of  society,  be  it  in  France,  be  it  in  Ireland, 

be  it  elsewhere,  wherever  the  foot  of  power  is  still  on  the  neck 

of  the  Roman  Church,  or  wherever  it  finds  the  pressure  of  civil 

control  inconvenient  and  the  moment  favourable,  Ultramontanism 

will  speak,  ay,  if  need  be  will  roar,  on  the  side  of  liberty.    But, 

ibanded   upon   ideas   of  perfect  slavery  as   applicable   to   the 

spiritual  part  of  man,  it  never  can  be  other  than  a  false  and 

hypocritical  worshipper  of  political  and  external  freedom.     For, 

vitnable  and  well  adapted  as  is  freedom  for  the  lower  forms  and 

spheres  of  human  life,  it  is  the  very  vital  air  of  the  higher :  and 

the  sjTstem  which  wrenches  our  nature  from  its  appointed  course 

bj  repudiating  its  claim  to  the  liberty  within,  is  essentially  and 

jmrfoundly  the  enemy  of  the  liberty  without,  and  never  can  be 

its  professing  friend  except  by  accident ;    except  in  the  false 

position  of  which  Count  Montalembert  now   exhibits   to  the 

world  so  egregious  an  instance :  except  with  reservations,  which 

^  much   more  than  destroy  the  whole  value  of  its  adhesion : 

«cept  with  principles,  which  must  in  due  season  betray  their 

thoroughly  and  incurably  servile  tone,  and  drag  religion  itself 

into  contempt,  through  the  indignation  of  mankind  at  the  poli- 

^'cal  insincerity  with  which   it  thus   unhappily  comes   to   be 

associated. 

Ultramontanism  and  liberty  may  coexist:  ultramontanism 
snd  the  slang  of  liberty  may  go  together :  but  ultramontanism 
ud  the  true  love  of  liberty  stand  in  a  reciprocal  repulsion 
nerer  to  be  overcome.  Ultramontanism  can  never  use  Liberty, 
ncept  as  vice  uses  its  victim:  first  to  enjoy,  and  then  to 
spmm  her. 

And  this  ultramontanism  has  laid  its  withering  hand  on 
Coant  Montalembert  But  let  us,  to  obviate  misapprehension, 
explain  what  we  mean  by  Ultramontanism.  We  do  not  mean 
the  mere  opinion  of  the  Pope's  power  in  temporals  in  ardine 
od  spirituaUa^  nor  even  that  opinion  which  holds  his  authority 
to  be  paramount  to  that  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  We 
mean,  along  with  these  opinions,  many  others  of  like  tendency — 
we  mean  above  all  a  frame  of  mind,  a  tone  and  direction  of 
thought,  which,  continually  exalting  the  hierarchical  elements 
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«f  the  Chrkdan  tj^ttem,  and  the  mystical  nest  to  dieiii,  and,  en 
the  other  hand,  continually  depretiing  tbote  ooonterbalaacin^ 
ingredieiitf  which  are  to  full j  exUhited  in  Holj  Scriptuiw  and 
in  the  early  fantory  of  the  Charch — namely,  the  doetriae  of 
inward  freedom,  the  rights  and  reaponsibilities  of  indiridnalitjF, 
Ihe  mia^ed  mad  tempeved  organization  of  ecdeaiastical  government 
— Ins  at  length  i^l-nigh  reduced  the  latter  elements  of  the 
Onistian  wytibem  to  neio,  and  installed  the  first  in  ezclnsire  pos- 
session of  the  sacred  domain  ;  a  process  too  nearly  analogous  to 
timt  of  other  and  opposite  corruptions,  which  never  work  by  the 
assertion  of  absolute  falsriiood,  but  by  undervaluing,  and  by 
throwing  first  into  the  shadow,  then  into  impenetrable  daricness, 
certain  aspects  (»f  the  truth.  As  to  the  means  by  which  this 
baleful  spirit  works,  <hey  are  nmny.  Sometimes  it  strikes 
right  at  the  moral  personality  of  the  man — as  in  the  system  nf 
what  is  called  Direction,  and  is  now  represented  as  the  nonnal 
regulator  of  the  relation  between  the  pastor  and  the  private 
Christian.  Sometimes  it  works  nnder  the  guise  of  a  reverence 
tar  the  religious  life— as  when  (an  almost  unfiling  note  of  its 
presence)  it  extols  the  Jesaits :  sosietimes  it  pushes  into  mis- 
chievDus  extravagance  ihe  mysticid  points  of  Christianity — im- 
proving, forsooth,  upon  what  its  Author  ordained — as  in  that 
deadly  project,  for  tlie  moment  arrested,  but  not  we  fear  aban- 
doned, lor  declaring  from  the  highest  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  that  all  Christians  are  bound  on  pain  of  damnation 
to  believe  that  the  blessed  Mo<^erof  our  Lord  shared  His  divine 
preffogadve  in  being  exempt  from  original  sin. 

There  are,  indeed,  particular  passages  of  the  work,  from  whid^ 
taken  alone,  it  might  be  inferred  that  M.  de  Montalembert  did 
not  belong  to  this  noxious  school.  For  instance,  where  he  tells 
ns  (p.  93)  that  the  Pope  no  dodbt  is  monarch  of  the  Church, 
hot  not  an  absolute  monarch ;  that  he  can  do  nothing  except 
according  to  the  oonstitation  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  governs 
with  the  assistance  of  the  bishops,  and  in  which  the  bishops, 
dergy,  and  faithful  have  each  of  them  their  rights,  inherited  and 
imprescriptible.  He  ^ives  us  no  details,  nor  illustrations, 
except  a  reference  to  Bellarmine,  who  says  the  Pope  may  be 
disobeyed  under  certain  circumstances,  and  who,  he  alleges,  is 
held  to  be  the  most  extreme  of  Ultramontanes.  Bnt  here  Count 
Montalembert  is  byfiir  too  modest  Whatever  Bellarmine  might 
have  been,  or  have  been  thon^t,  in  his  own  day,  he  would  cut 
no  figure  now  by  the  side  of  dbe  Count  himself  or  of  his  idol  De 
Maistre.  The  Count  talks  of  limited  monarchy,  government  fay 
consent  of  bishops,  and  imprescriptiUe  rights.  Is  he  ignorant 
dmt  that  ^question  has  already  been  solemnly  tried  out,  and  that 
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it  fitMidi  decided  bj  pradioe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  may  txm- 
trnvene  erery  canon  of  ^m  Churefa  «poii  the  |;TOOiid  of  necenkj 
--«  nBondty  at  which  he  and  he  only  it  the  judfpep  Has  he 
faHjoMea  that  in  hia  owii  fair  France,  dufifif  this  very  psriod 
whicfa  he  describes  as  the  period  of  renovated  youth  and  hope 
far  the  Chnrdi,  the  Pope,  in  concert  widi  tfie  civil  power— 
(rqMPeeented  by  Napoleon}— extingrnithed  many  ancient  sees, 
sboliahad  their  jurisdictions,  and  deposed  the  holders,  for  no 
eienee  real  or  pretended,  bnt  upon  grounds  of  over^mling 
expediency  alone?  The  Papal  monarchy  is  limited  by  the 
f'iqi^  will,  and  by  nothing  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth :  Acre 
IB  no  aotbority  in  the  world,  we  say  it  without  doubt,  thsft, 
socordiny  to  the  now  fasfatonable  Roman  doctrines,  can  correct 
or  arrest  the  Pope,  whatever  he  may  do,  or  whatever  he  may 
decree,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  religion. 

lo  the  letter,  however,  M.  Montalembert  conies  before  us  as  a 
teacher  of  the  doctrine  that  even  the  papal  power  is  restnyned  by 
hwindj,  and  diat  constitutional  government  is  most  conducive  lb 
human  happiness.  We  may  well  smile,  or  do  something  else 
than  smile,  at  the  ardent  worshipper  of  constitutional  government, 
who  ventaves  to  hold  up  that  monstrous  medley  of  violence 
and  Innd,  the  Frsnch  expedition  to  Rome,  as  among  the  most 
prccions  iwcollections  of  the  nation,  nay,  among  the  noblest 
tnsphiea  of  the  Church  (pp.  29  and  87).  But  we  will  try  him 
by  another  test — ^e  writings  of  M.  De  Maistre,  which  the 
Connt  himsdf  describes,  and  which  his  whole  party  notoriously 
segaid,  mm  the  great  fountain  of  the  regenenting  influence  that  has 
been  exercised  on  the  French  mind.     What   says  De  Maistre 

r  these  great  subjects  of  ecdesiasticri  and  civil  freedom? 
Com  to  his  pages  at  least  with  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that,  whatever  be  thie  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  there  is  no  difR- 
calty  in  nsccrtaining  ^m :  he  throws  dust  in  no  man's  eyes.  *  Le 
CSoitUammm^^  mj»  De  Maistre,  in  his  Preliminaiy  Discourse, 
^repo$e  enMremmtt  sur  le  Sauverain  Panttfe.*  Again :  *  Admeitez 
wm  fais  Tappd  de  »es  dSeretSj  il  n^y  a  plus  de  ffeuverrwmen^y  plus 
Jtwnti^  ptuM  iEghm  visible.^  (B.  i  ch.  i.^  Councils  of  ^le 
€3Kffch  are  bat  the  Pope's  adrisers :  and  their  entire  title  either 
m  advise  or  to  exist  depends  upon  him.  As  to  the  civil  power, 
while  Count  Montalembert  boasts  that  the  Roman  Church  of 
history  has  sympathised  with  freedom,  *  and  that  the  despotic 
tfaeory  was  due  to  the  Reformation,  the  language  of  his  teacher 
md  model  is  diametrically  opposite.  Constitutions  are  witfi 
Inn  a  sheer  iraposture.  England  alone  ^a  pu  faire  quelque 
csAote  datu  ce  yenre,  mats  sa  comtitutian  rCa  point  encore  mbi 
F^preuve  du  temps  .  •  .  .  X«  doyme  Catholique,  comme  tout  le 

^      monde 
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monde  saity  proicrit  toute  etphce  de  revoke  sans  distinction.  Le 
JProtestantismey  au  contraire^  partant  de  la  souverainetd  du  peupk' — 
and  so  forth.  (B.  ii.  cb.  ii.)  How  sad  that  what  ^all  the  world 
knows/  in  a  matter  so  elementary,  should  be  still  unknown  to 
Count  Montalembert  I 

But  let  us  try  the  Count  Montalembert  of  to-day  by  com- 
parison with  the  Count  Montalembert  of  yesterday ;  whom,  be  it 
recollected,  he  does  not  in  any  degree  repudiate  or  disavow ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  everywhere  takes  credit  for  his  consistent  love 
of  human  liberty.  ^ 

This  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  M.  de  Montalembert  in  con- 
nection with  the  Revolution  of  December,  i  851,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  last  vestiges  of  liberty  in  France.  He  took  upon  himself 
a  very  prominent  office  when,  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Univers^  published  in  that 
incendiary  Journal  on  the  14th,  and  in  the  Times  on  the  16th. 
He  there  exults  in  the  coup  delat  as  having  been  also  a  coup  de 
grace  to  all  Socialists,  Revolutionists,  and  Bandits  throughout 
France  and  Europe — a  sufficient  reason,  he  fairly  adds,  for  all 
honest  men  to  rejoice.  On  the  one  side  he  lauds  the  Dictator- 
ship *  of  a  Prince  who  has  rendered  for  three  years  incomparable 
services  to  the  cause  of  order  and  Catholicism.'  On  the  other 
hand  he  pours  his  contempt  on  ^  that  tower  of  Babel  called  the 
National  Assembly.'  It  is  Louis  Napoleon  that '  restored  order 
and  security  in  1848 ' — rather  a  strong  assertion :  and  who  *  can 
alone  preserve  us  from  anarchy  in  1852.'  Surely  he  has  done  it, 
and  with  a  vengeance.  The  country,  he  proceeds,  had  before 
been  'mad  for  liberty  and  Parliamentary  institutions' — well 
done,  vievLx  soldat  de  la  liberty/ — it  was  now  'hungering  foe 
silence,  calm,  and  authority ;'  and  he  marvels  at  the  folly  of  tb^ 
men  who  '  would  impose  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribune  and  o^ 
discussion,'  and  declares  himself  to  be  '  for  the  possible  freedoOl 
of  good  against  the  certain  liberty  of  evil.'  In  point  of  fact, 
Victor  Hugo  is  entirely  justified,  so  far  as  Montalembert  is  coor 
cerned,  when  he  says  of  Louis  Napoleon — '  II  a  fait  de  M.  Cham^ 
gamier  une  dupe,  de  M.  Thiers  une  bottchSe^  deM.de  MofUalemberi 
un  complice :  '* — and  after  the  great  actor  himself,  scarcely  any  mai 
in  France  has  been  more  deeply  responsible  than  our  author  fol 
the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  there. 

What  the  *  possible*freedom  of  good'  means  we  know  by  tliH 
time :  it  is  the  hope  he  had  conceived  that  the  imlimited  asceiH 
dency  of  the  Roman  Church  might  be  the  consideration 
returnable  for  a  multitude  of  favourable  votes  in  the  election 


♦  « NapoUoD  le  Petit,*  p.  49. 
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then  approaching.  And  in  truth,  on  this  side  the  water,  we 
imagined  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  done  pretty  well  in  that  par- 
ticalor ;  but  it  seems  M.  Montalembert  is  not  satisfied :  for  no 
pledge  has  jet  been  given  that  the  Papal  throne  shall  be  upheld 
by  French  arms  as  long  as  France  has  arms  at  her  command,  and 
as  long  as  there  are  human  hearts  in  Rome  on  which  the  iron 
heel  maj  trample. 

At  the  present  moment,  Count  Montalembert  is,  we  fear,  a 
person  of  infinitely  small  importance  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
may  properly  consider  his  opposition,  especially  since  it  is  made 
lodicrous  by  its  reserves,  as  among  the  minutest  of  things  that 
are.  But  when  Count  Montalembert  wrote  the  letter  to  which 
we  have  referred,  his  influence  was  the  turning-point  which  de- 
tennined  the  course  of  the  religious  party  in  France  in  the  elec- 
tioD  of  the  President,  which  was  then  impending,  and  which  at 
once  consummated  and  solemnized  the  downfall  of  liberty,  and  of 
the  hope  of  liberty,  in  Fiance.  To  that  downfall,  as  we  see,  he 
was  a  willing,  nay  an  eager  accessory.  Was  he  inconsistent  then 
with  his  present  course  ?  No.  The  only  inconsistency  is  that 
which  he  commits  when  he  assures  us  of  his  sympathy,  and  the 
sjmpathj  of  the  Roman  Church,  with  freedom.  He  acted  then 
as  he  acts  now,  upon  one  and  the  same  principle.  About  the 
jparties  or  the  alternatives  before  him  he  asks  himself  one,  and  only 
one,  set  of  questions :  which  of  them  will  most  exalt  the  Pope ; 
which  of  them  will  most  effectually  preclude  the  revival  of  Gal- 
ilean or  nationalising  opinions ;  which  of  them  will  most  extend 
liberty  of  conscience  in  France  where  the  Roman  Church  cannot 
<l>  without  it,  and  narrow  it  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  she  would 
lose  by  it ;  which  of  them  will  best  insure  the  influence  and  sway 
of  th«^  pure  and  glorious  order  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  virtues 
the  wickedness  of  this  world  so  obstinately  refuses  to  pay  uncon- 
thtional  homage ;  which  of  them  will  be  most  likely  to  accelerate 
that  most  glorious  epoch,  which  Pius  IX.  in  his  exile  so  meri- 
tcrioQsly  endeavoured  to  accelerate,  the  epoch  when  another  star 
shall  be  added  to  the  galaxy  of  Roman  dogmas,  and  '  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception  shall  be  erected  into  an 
article  of  fedth  V  (p.  37.)  These  are  the  objects  of  the  Count's 
pious  care,  and  these  only;  but  the  man  whose  mind  works 
in  this  train  of  thought  has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  real 
value  of  the  principle  of  freedom  as  an  element  in  human 
ai^ion,  and  in  public  laws  and  institutions,  than  a  new-bom 
infant  of  the  differential  calculus;  and  much  less  chance  of 
acqniring  any. 

Upon  the  wIm^  we  rise  with  much  pain  from  the  perusal  of 
this  interesting  book.     There  have  been  at  times  gleams  and  in« 
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dicatioiit  in  the  writings  of  divines,  la  the  adminiMnftioas  of 
bisbops  and  eren  of  p<^pes,  to  say  noting  of  the  noUe  allivBce  wo 
fiuniliar  to  the  middle  age  between  freedom  and  religion,  wbich 
have  wanned  Ibe  heart  <rf  the  hopelul  observer  with  the  idea  that  a 
spirit  of  spontaneous  and  healthy  reform  might,  in  lihe  Providenoe 
of  Grod,  gradually  permeate  the  mighty  mass  of  Roman  CsAfaolic 
Christendom.  The  urgent  necessities  of  these  tioMs,  the  under- 
mining of  positive  and  traditional  attacbraents,  the  gradual  de- 
composition in  so  many  and  such  varioas  quarters  of  the  fabric  of 
d<^^atic  belief,  ibe  improved  tactics  of  infidelity,  tbe  refinement 
which  its  tone  has  acquired,  and  its  specious  association  with  a 
warm  religious  phraseology,  all  reomnd  us  that  now,  if  ever, 
tiiose  who  have  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  creed  definitely  and  un- 
diangeably  revealed,  a  firm,  deep-seated  anchorage  for  tbe  sod, 
ought  to  be  at  least  jdrawing  nigh  to  one  another,  under  tbe 
strong  sympathetic  attractions  of  a  common  interest  and  caose. 
So  it  ought  to  be ;  but  let  us  not  follow  ^e  wilful  philoaopber 
before  us,  who,  in  the  busy  workshop  of  his  imagination,  stamps 
upon  something  that  he  cfl^ls  the  world  die  image  he  wouM  have 
it  bear.  That  approximation,  or  the  sense  of  the  need  of  it,  may 
be  growing  in  individual  minds.  But  as  regards  the  public  tone 
of  communities,  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  spirit  of  unity,  tbe 
only  effective  preparation  for  its  form,  does  not  grow  in  Protestant 
bodies  relatively  to  one  anotber,  nor  between  them  and  the  great 
Churdies  of  the  East  and  West,  nor  between  these  last  in  regard 
to  one  anoth^.  Never  were  their  reciprocal  aspects  more  hostile; 
and  yet,  while  this  is  so,  while  the  wave  fiom  without  is  sapping 
the  foundations  of  Ibe  common  faith,  while  the  once  oraniipotent 
idea  of  an  historical  and  collective  religion,' incorporated  in  a 
visible  society,  is  receding  from  the  general  mind,  there  may  yet 
be  beard  contkiudily,  mocking  heaven  and  bewildering  and 
deluding  earth,  the  loud  hollow  vaunts  of  Ae  Roman  Church, 
and  of  her  hot  and  sanguine  votaries. 

They  tell  us  of  the  immortal  fiddity  of  Ireland,  when  Ibeir 
Church  is  giving  there  signs  quite  unprecedented  alike  of 
numerical  losses  and  of  mmral  weakness.  They  announce  the 
re-conquest  of  Ei^and,  when  year  by  year  the  tone  of  English 
society  jars  more  harshly  with  that  of  Romish  policy  and 
teaching,  tbe  course  of  English  thought  and  feeling  removes 
iarther  and  farther  beyond  their  reach.  More  cool  and  rational 
than  most  of  his  fellow-labourers  on  this  hat  point,  yet  Count 
Montalembert,  too,  can  dmw  his  boastful  contrasts  between 
the  middle  of  the  century  and  its  beginning — when  yet,  if 
his  reasons  for  so  glorifying  the  era  be  examined,  tbey  seem 
mainly  to  be  these — ^that  tbe  Jesuits  are  erei^wbeie  restored, 
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Ami  <be  ImaiacttUte  Concepdcm 
k,  afiter  IdOO  yean,  about  to  be  declared  an  eMential  pait 
«f  dwt  rel^;ioo  wboee  pvoad  privilege  it  is,  in  conunon  with 
M  AwAoKj  to  be  wkbout  variableneni  or  shadow  of  tnrainf . 
Conld  thej,  wonU  tiiey  but  have  dene  with  their  skin-deep 
av¥ejBy  aad  look  a  titde  beneath  the  surlaoe !  No  donbt  the 
amj  of  Ae  HoBan  priesthood  is  under  better,  far  better,  dia- 
dpUne  than  it  was:  its  varioos  corps  are  oonoentrated;  one 
vatchword  onlj  passes  thioogfa  the  oanp,  the  *  Chair  of  Peter' : 
k  has  been  pnised  well  nigh  oi  all  who  scrupled  at  the  ocdera 
to  denj  quarter  to  anj  milder  form  of  Christian  association  or 
belief.  In  abart,  if  we  conaeat  to  judge  of  that  body  bj  the 
ftsndard  of  a  soldiery  or  a  police  alone,  its  state  is  one  ct  the 
Ugbest  efficiency,  its  prospects  are  of  the  brightest  colour.  Bat 
ham  wide  is  here  the  deviation  from  ancient  ideas  I  They  indeed 
csotemplated  the  cbnrch  as  an  army  amidst  the  world ;  but  the 
Bodens  view  is  of  the  clergy  as  an  amy  amidst  the  people,  the 
thepkerds  as  an  aimy  amidst  the  flock.  In  its  young  vigour  and 
ks  vifgin  parity,  Christianity  prospered  not  by  propagating 
anti-socdal  dogmas  and  winding  up  to  the  liighest  point  the  spirit 
ef  caste,  bot  by  cultivating  and  expanding  while  it  sanctified 
the  iodividnal  sonl— by  blending  together  the  reverence  for  antho- 
nty  mmd  the  passion  for  freedom — by  founding  itself  on  the  whole 
aataie  ot  nan — by  joining  hands  with  every  influence  and  every 
■glut  thaC  conld  ^vate  him  as  a  moral,  a  aocial,  a  xesponsible 
bcHig— 4»y  marching  at  the  head  of  art,  science,  and  educatiott, 
and  enlisring  into  its  service  every  new  form  of  knowledge  as  it 
eame  to  light:  in  a  word,  by  collectively  and  systematically 
kSiamnag  in  aU  its  breadth  and  depth  that  wondrons  iwecept 
of  St.  Paol,  who  bids  us  individnally  embrace  and  mwe  onr 
own  *  whatooever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  thii^  are  honest, 
wkatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  repoit.' 
(PhiL  IT.  8^  Thus  it  was  on  man  at  large,  and  on  society  at 
huge,  that  Christianity  fixed  its  grasp,  ^t  can  M.  de  Monta- 
lembeit  fail  to  see  that  the  most  fatal  of  all  si^s  in  regard  to 
Ae  future  relation  between  mankind  and  the  Gospel  is  a  per- 
manent asd  gmwing  divergency  between  the  general  course  of 
teaaper,  thooght,  and  action  of  Christian  nations  on  the  one 
mde,  and  die  spirit  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  and  its  immodiate 
adherents  on  the  other  ?  Has  the  Church  of  Rome  done  what 
jantice  and  truth  demanded  towards  averting  this  frightful  evil, 
and  is  it  not,  has  it  not  long  been  steadily  on  the  increase? 
He  has  reasoned  like  ^e  man  who  vigorously  plies  his 
skiff  against  a  stream  of  irresistible   rapidity   and  power :  his 
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eye  is  on  the  water,  he  sees  it  shoot  away  from  him,  and  he  thinks 
that  he  advances  because  it  recedes :  he  lifts  his  gay  streamer 
to  the  breeze,  and  exults  in  his  success ;  but  all  the  while  the 
mighty  mass  is  bearing  him  and  it  inevitably  downwards, 
farther  and  farther  from  the  haven  of  his  hope. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Count  Montalembert  No  one  will 
dispute  the  zeal  and  vigour  either  of  himself  or  of  those  whom 
he  represents;  none  will  question  the  gigantic  force  of  that 
current  which  we  familiarly  call  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
which  not  merely  by  its  grosser  elements,  but  by  its  best- 
reasoned  and  most  deep-seated  attributes,  is  in  the  sharpest 
conflict  with  the  system  of  modem  Rome.  Well,  he  sees  a 
good  concordat  with  some  ephemeral  government  here,  a  suc- 
cessful intrigue  there,  civil  speeches  from  a  man  all  whose 
words  are  mined  under,  some  poor  Madiai  put  in  prison, 
more  Jesuits,  winking  images  of  the  Madonna,  and  great 
hopes  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  for  a  new  article  of 
faith :  what  successes,  what  glories,  what  assurances  of  final 
triumph  !  But  all  this  time  the  slow  divorce  is  being  prepared  ; 
the  severance  of  that  union  yet  more  slow  in  its  formation,  the 
union  which  it  required  some  thirteen  hundred  years  of  the 
Church's  incessant  labour  to  consolidate,  between  Divine  Re- 
velation and  human  thought  and  action,  between  the  invisible 
and  the  visible  kingdoms  of  God,  the  dispensation  of  heaven 
and  the  dispensation  of  earth.  And  the  more  perfect  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  shall  become,  the  more 
rigid  the  proscription  of  variance  in  opinion,  the  more  exact 
its  military  discipline,  the  more  precise,  elaborate,  and  perfect 
its  manoeuvring,  the  more  glaring,  on  the  other  hand,  to  all  ex- 
cept itself,  will  it  be,  that  all  the  successes  of  that  army  are  far 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  simple  fact,  that  it  is  an  army 
and  nothing  else,  a  fortified  camp  in  the  midst  of  Christian  society  : 
the  more  evident  will  it  become  that  for  others  and  not  for  them, 
for  others  less  equipped  in  high  pretension  but  better  grounded 
upon  homely  truth,  is  reserved  the  solution,  or  the  best  approach 
to  solution,  of  the  great  and  world-wide  problem,  how,  under  the 
multipljdng  demands  and  thickening  difficulties  of  the  time 
coming  upon  us,  to  maintain  a  true  harmony  between  the  Churcb 
of  Christ  and  the  nations  it  has  swayed  so  long,  to  reconcile  the 
changeful  world  and  that  unchanging  faith  on  which  all  its  un- 
deceptive  hopes  are  hung. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Observations  on  the  British  Museum^  National 
Gallery^  and  National  Record  Office,  with  Sufjgestions  for  tlieir 
Improvement.  By  James  Fergusson,  M.R.B.A.,  &c.  &c. 
1849. 

i  Handbook  to  the  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum ;  being  a 
Description  of  tJie  Remains  of  Greeks  Assf/rian^  Egyptian^  and 
EtruBcan  Art  preserved  there.  By  W.  I.  Vaux,  Af  A.,  F.S.A., 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Antiquities.     1852. 

3.  Copy  of  all  Communications  made  by  the  Architect  and 
Ojficers  qf  the  British  Museum  to  the  TitisteeSj  respecting  tlie 
Enlargement  of  the  Building^  and  of  all  Communications  5e- 
tween  tJie  Trustees  and  the  Treasury^  subsequent  to  the  period 
tc^en  the  Commissioners  upon  the  Constitution  and  Management 
of  the  British  Museum  presented  their  R^rt  to  Her  Majesty. 
Ordorcd  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  30lh  June, 
1852. 

OUR  article  of  December,  1850,  has  sufficiently  acquainted 
our  readers  with  the  variety  of  criticisms  and  hyper^ 
oiticisnis — the  regrets  and  the  complaints— of  which  the  British 
Moseom  has  been  so  long,  and  on  the  whole  so  undeservedly, 
the  object.  We  are  not  about  to  go  over  that  debated  ground — 
all  the  most  important  points  of  which  the  ^  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission'  of  1848  has  cleared  and  settled,  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  whole  internal  administration  of  the  Museum,  and 
more  especially  as  to  the  management  of  the  Library,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  the  loudest,  but,  as  it  has  turned  out, 
the  most  groundless,  the  most  ignorant,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  in  some  remarkable  instances,  the  most  maU« 
cioas  complaints.  We  shall  hear  no  more,  we  presume-^at 
lent  from  any  one  who  has  read  and  weighed  the  evidence — of 
£ixcing  the  Trustees  to  attempt  that  physical  impossibility^  a 
general  printed  catalogue  for  current  use — a  proposition  so 
long  and  so  pertinaciously  urged  by  some,  as  a  covert  mode  of 
personal  censure  on  the  officers  of  the  library  department,  and 
by  a  few  respectable  persons  who,  with  little  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  manipulation  of  the  library,  were  deluded  by 
tibe  ideal  facilities  of  a  printed  catalogue — an  object  no  doubt 
extremely  captivating,  and  to  which  certainly  we  ourselves  see 
bat  one  objection — vis.,  that  no  power  of  men  or  money  could 
ever  complete  one.  The  only  really  practicable  proposition 
suggested  in  the  Report  for  a  printed  catalogue  would  be  of 
some  class  or  period  which  could  be  considered  as  completed  and 
dosed — such  as  the  collection  of  wcnrks  connected  with  the  Great 
Rebellion,  or  of  the  books  possessed  by  the  Museum  printed  in  the 
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fifteenth  century  :  but  of  tkese  the  first  would  be  of  little  general 
use,  and  hardly  worth  the  cost ;  and  the  second^  if  now  exeeuted^ 
would,  we  hopSy  very  soon  become  imperfect.  The  only  mode  of 
carrying  out  this  latter  idea  that  could  be  considered  as  complete, 
should  embrace  not  what  any  single  library  may  happen  to  pos- 
sess at  the  moment^  but  all  the  great  libraries  of  Enrooe  should  be 
invited  to  contribute  to  a  geserai  catalogue  of  all  books  known  to 
have  been  printed  prior  to  1501 ;  and  to  each  title  might  be 
a£Bxed  an  initial  to  designate  in  what  libraries  the  book  might  be 
found, — as  ^  M.  L.^'  for  Museuxny  London  i  ^B»  Q.,'  Bodkion^ 
Oxford;  '  N.  P./  National^  Paris;  'h  P^'  LtstUutey  Farisy  &c. 
So  that,  whenever  any  of  these  libraries  became  possessed  of  a 
work  they  had  not  before,  the  addition,  by  a  hand-stamp,  of  this 
distinguishing  mark  would  keep  each  catalogue  and  (by  easy 
intercommunication)  all  the  catalogues  complete;  and  even  lo^ 
dividuals  who  migfart  purchase  a  catalogue  could  keep  their  own 
complete  by  reference  to  that  of  the  nearest  public  library.  This 
weuld  be  a  italuaUe  addition  to  the  liteistnve  of  the  wiorkL 

The  Commissien  has  also  set  at  vest  aiaBy  olher  aqptioiis 
Qsnqplaints  against  tiie  Mvseora.  We  i^wUnot  be  again  insulted 
by  injurious  compttrisons — bolstered  np  by  evidence  most  scan- 
cUlonsly  deceptive — of  owr  Miiseiun  wi^  similar  estabtialmiente 
akioad — of  its  inferiority  in  material  riches,  in  scientific  dis- 
tribution, in  general  accessibility,  and  in  the  iatcDagciice  sad 
personal  cotnrtesy  of  its  effioefs  ttad  servmnte*  The  gross 
ij^ttstice  of  si2ch  imputatums  is  now  iadisputaUe.  It  hmm 
been  proved  beyond  all  fartiier  qnestion,  that  theie  is  not  in 
tke  nK)rkL  another  coUectkm  so  various,  so  rich^  ae  prsMptty^ 
so  lucidly,  and  so  extensively  accessible. 

The  Edifiee  itself,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  eeaie 
quits  so  weU  out  of  the  discussixm.  Mr.  Fergosson's  pswyhWt 
Qsntains  a  minute  and  merciless  crkictsm  on  the  whole  and 
every  purt  of  it.  We  have  no  intention  sf  entering  on  ^wt 
proverbial  inntility — m  dispntation  en  SMte  points  of  taste  ;^- 
bnt  we  are  bonnd  to  say  that  we  think  Sir  fisbert  Smirke  baa 
been  tieated,  on  matters  both  of  taste  and  accommodation^ 
with  a  degree  oi  seinerity  which  the  fiacta  do  nst  wiint.  Ovr 
risdtia  sre  aware  that  we  oarselves  are  no  gnat  admircis  of 
the  edifice^  It  most,  we  fear,  be  admitted  to  be  inferisr  tn 
wkmk  its  destination,  ite  sitev  and,  above  all^  its  cost,  might 
have  kd  vs  t»  expect ;  bat  we  cannot  assent  to  Mr.  Fd^gassaa^a 
aweening  and  wnssaditional  (bnt  oddly  woided)  ccMacc,  tbat 
^tke  afmenni  is  sa  bad  sad  as  cxttavagant  a  bnldiag  as  cooM 
be  well  designed.*  fai  tradi,  tboagb  we  coacas  in  twa  or 
of  his  leading'  cxstidanM^  we  think  that  suist  ot  his  ofe* 
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jBetioot  to  Um  deUib  are  wiAnet  allc^ether  fancifnl  or  modi 
exagj^ented ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  critidtms  of  to 
Bfeuois  a  raiad  w«iakl  have  produced  more  effect  on  the  paUie 
if  tfa^  hMl  been  leai  indtiKrijiiisaAe;. 

We  are  glad^  however^  that,  amidal  to  moeh  oeotixrey  Mr. 
Fergnsaon  does  justice  to  Sir  Robert  Smirke's  general  reputa- 
tioQ  in  that  sijle  of  art  which  he  has  more  peculiarlj  followed. 
Hesajt— 

*I<Io  Mt  know  of  ai^rthtag  in  the  works  of  clanac  ardiitcetare  on  the 
CoDtiB6Bt  w|ierior  to  Sir  Bobert  Snurke's:  I  am  certain  k  ia  not 
eitlier  ths  Berlin  Museum,  nor  the  Muaich*  Walhalla  or  Glyptotbek, 
Bor  the  Pans  Madeleine  or  Bourse^  which^  conddering  the  diificidttes 
of  the  subject,  either  show  more  taste  or  more  knowledge  of  the 
ityle.'— /Wy.,  p.  11. 

And  he  even  adds  a  kind  of  apology  for  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  bj 
iajmg,  as  he  phrases  it,  ^  the  blame  oii  the  right  shoulders ' — 
riz.  the  Trustees — whoy  he  intimates,  had  imposed  not  oalj 
the  style  of  the  edifice  on  Sir  Robert  under  pain  of  not 
beio^  employed,  but  even  dictated  to  him  some  of  the  in* 
(Eridiial  bl^nishes  with  which  Mr.  Fergusson  is  most  offended. 
Now  we  know  not  whether  the  Trustees  had  any  predilection 
(vUch  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to  consider  a  kind  of  insanity)  for 
Greek  architecture ;  we  ourselves  so  far  concur  in  his  opinion 
^we  should  not  have  chosen  that  rigid  and  unaccommodating 
^  for  so  complicated  and  diversiiied  an  object  as  a  Mu- 
sem;  but  we  cannot  therefore  pvesume  to  censure  persona  of 
pohaps  a  purer  taste,  who  preferred  the  Greek  style  for  an 
^ce  dedicated  to  the  arts  and  literature  of  which  Greece 
vas  the  illustrious  parent ;  and  especially  when  some  of  the 
n^iest  treasures  of  me  collection  were  derived  from  the  noblest 


of  Grecian  architecture.  And  when  the  Trustees 
Bade  diat,  as  we  thinks  not  minaturaly  though  perhaps  unlucky^ 
^oice,  tiiey  surely  did  well  in  selecting  to  execute  it  the 
schkect  whom  Mr.  Fergusson  admits  to  have  surpassed  in 
t^atyle  all  the  architects  of  the  Continent. 

Ai  to  the  apologetical  insinuation  that  Sir  Robert  Smirke 
>Kiifioed  his  €»wn  opinions  and  taste — that  is  his  dufy — to  the 
^Risosable  suggestions  of  individual  trustees — it  is  an  excuse 
vhiA  we  are  satisfied  that  the  iotegnty  and  spirit  of  Sir  Robert 
SwWs  fhaiacter  weidd  reject.  We  have  no  doabt  that  he 
Mspia  the  whole  cesponsibility  of  his  work,  and  he  may  do  so 
«&  honest  pride ;  w  we  think^  in.  spite  ef  individual  criti- 


.^  . lit  inrlliai  hail  m  \m  mtiM^f  ty«  aaotim 
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cismt,  that  no  impartial  eye  can  be  blind  to  the  grandeur  of  its 
external  aspect,  or  the  appropriate  beantj  of  its  internal  arrange- 
ment and  decoration.  For  its  faults,  considerable  as  they  no 
doubt  are,  a  fairer,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  truer,  apology  would 
be  found  in  the  admission  of  the  indulgent  axiom, 
Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  i»hall  be — 
which,  applicable  as  it  is  to  all  works  of  art,  is  peculiarly  so  to 
that  complicated  class  of  architectural  cases  in  which  old  and 
established  rules  of  external  form,  proportion,  and  decoration  are 
to  be  combined  and  reconciled  with  the  exigencies  of  a  species 
of  internal  accommodation  unknown  to  the  creators  of  the 
classic  styles.  Instances  of  such  failures  crowd  on  our  me- 
mories and  even  on  our  eyes.  The  Buckingham  Palace  of 
Mr.  Nash  has  been  completely  and  happily  masked  by  a  newr 
faqade  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Mr.  Soane's  Council 
Office  in  Whitehall  has  been  elevated,  decorated,  and  indeed 
wholly  and  happily  metamorphosed.  The  Courts  of  LaWy  near 
Westminster  Hall,  have  been  built  and  altered,  and  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  again,  without,  we  fear,  giving  much  greater 
satisfaction  at  last  than  at  first.  The  National  Gallery^  the 
most  prominent  failure  of  all,  stands,  or  rather  hangs,  in  jeo- 
pardy between  essential  transformation  and  entire  demolition. 
We  fear  that  the  latter  must  prevail ;  for  we  know  not  what 
else  can  be  done  to  get  rid — to  say  nothing  of  other  external 
and  internal  defects— of  the  absurdity  of  making,  in  our  climate, 
four  flights  (two  at  each  side)  of  unsheltered  steps  the  access  to 
our  two  great  galleries — a  blunder  and  inconvenience  which  the 
Royal  Academy  is  forced,  every  year,  even  in  the  summer  montJiSy 
to  endeavour  to  remedy  by  a  canvas  awning,  which  strongly 
contrasts  with  its  pretentious  portico,  and  very  imperfectly  per- 
forms the  office  of  sheltering  the  visitors.  Well  might  Horace 
Walpole  deprecate  the  monstrous  fashion  of  making  us  ^  go  up 
and  down  stairs  in  the  open  air^  and  unlucky  it  is  for  us  that 
his  denunciation  of  that  absurdity  has  been  disregarded.  The 
artistic  necessity  of  these  external  stairs  is  one  of  many  reasons 
that  would  have  deterred  us  from  choosing  the  Grecian  style  for 
the  Museum — though  there,  the  inconvenience  is  not  half  the 
amount  of  that  at  the  National  Gallery. 

However  we  may  question  the  justice  of  much  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  architectural  criticism,  there  is  one  great  point — in  our 
opinion  the  most  important  defect  and  difficulty  of  the  whole 
case — on  which  his  animadversions  are  no  more — perhaps  even 
less — than  the  circumstances  appear  to  deserve :  namely,  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  original  design  no  provision  what- 
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loaer  for  the  future.  We  see  no  trace  of  the  architect's  having 
omtemplated  any  serious  addition  to  any  department  of  the 
Hoseom ;  the  vast  but  indispensable  extensions  lately  made,  or 
stOl  in  progress,  are  all  external  patches — internally  convenient 
eacragh,  as  far  as  they  go,  and  handsome  too,  but  quite — not  only 
independent  of,  but — inconsistent  with,  all  possibility  of  external 
symmetry. 

It  is,  we  think,  equally  to  be  regretted  and  wondered  at  that 
both  the  architect  and  his  employers  should  not  have  been  struck, 
» tAe  very  first  instance,  by  the  peculiar  character  and  obvious 
requirements  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Museum,  whose  annual, 
moatUy,  nay,  daily,  growth  was  even  then  portentous,  and 
dearly  promised  exactly  what  has  happened — that  before  the 
boilduigs  could  be  finished  they  would  be  already  too  small  for  the 
objects  thej  were  intended  to  contain.  This  neglect  of  so  indis- 
pensable a  preliminary  is  the  more  surprising,  because  we  know 
that  about  the  period  when  the  matter  was  in  discussion  the  atten- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel — an  ever  active  Trustee  of  the  Museum, 
aid  an  especial  friend  and  patron  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke's — was 
called  to  this  very  point  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  such 
edifices  as  Museums,  Picture  Galleries,  and  Record  Offices,  which 
shoold  include,  within  a  limited  space,  present  adequacy  with  the 
means  of  gradual  extension ;  and  a  plan  was  submitted  to  him  of 
a  building,  behind  the  adequate  facade  of  which  should  be  accu- 
Bmkted,  as  time  and  circumstances  might  require,  a  series  of — 
if  we  may  use  the  expression— concentric  galleries.* 

Whether  that  plan,  or  even  the  general  problem  which  it  was 
meant  to  solve,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  other  Trustees  or 
the  architect  of  the  Museum,  we  know  not.  The  difficulty  indeed 
is  so  obvious  that  they  should  not  have  required  ?l  flapper ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  future  extension 
is  a  radical,  and,  as  it  seems,  irremediable  error  in  the  design  of 
the  Museum,  and  the  main — we  really  might  say  the  only  real — 
caase  of  all  the  complaints  that  are  made  about  it :  complaints 
■Bt  merely  of  professional  critics  and  of  literary  and  artistical 
pmnblers,  but  of  all  the  intelligent  and  experienced  officers  of 
Ac  institution.     *  Room !  room  I '  is   the   general   cry  ;  all  the 

*  Mr.  FerguMoa  saw  a  room,  or  series  of  rooms,  at  Mr.  Marshall's  mills  at  Leeds, 
cGBiinictcd  OD  something  of  this  principle,  and  recommends  it  as  the  best  and  cheapest 
pfasD  fer  a  liugelj  increasing  library.  It  might  serre  equally  well,  we  suppose,  for  a 
;  oollMtion  of  pictures — but  unluckily,  being  exclusively  adapted  for  a  ground 
' ,  u  it  seems,  an  unlimited  space,  it  could  nerer  satisfy  some  of  the  cim« 
ost  requisite  in  a  public  edifice  occupying  a  conspicuous  site  in  a  crowded 
pyiiL  "Hie  plan  mention^i  in  the  text  as  laid  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  of 
imm  general  applicability,  and,  if  we  remember  right,  was  especially  directed  to  the 
mrfsjmgptofthe  space  (then  racant)  on  which  the  National  Gallery  was  afterwards 
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departments  are  ^  daughters  of  the  horse-leedi,  crjiag  Give  I 
give!' — and  various  are  the  schemes  which  have  heea  pro- 
posed for  remedying  an  evil  which  is  everywhere  more  or  learn 
felt ;  but  in  the  Antiquities  it  is  stated  to  be  already  serious — 
in  Natural  History  perhaps  more  so — and  in  the  library  over- 
whelming. 

The  first  project  we  shall  examine  is  a  general  one,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Fergusson.  He  very  justly  says  that  the  Library  must  be  the 
first  object,  and  to  it,  as  we  understand  him,  he  would  dedicate  the 
whole  existing  building,  and  dismiss  all  the  other  departments, 
which  he  considers  as  interlopers,  to  other  receptacles.  Now,  we 
admit  at  once  the  paramount  claims  of  the  Book  aitd  Manuscripi 
departments.  They  are  the  first  objects,  and  should  be  amply 
provided  for,  both  at  present  and  in  future,  by  the  allocaticm  <^ 
any  parts,  or  even,  if  we  should  arrive  at  such  a  happy  necessityy 
of  the  wlwle  of  the  building.  We  are,,  however,  we  think,  still 
yery  far  from  being  reduced  to  any  such  extremity.  It  would  be, 
according  to  our  estimate,  some  centuries  before  these  two 
classes  could  fill  the  existing  edifice.  But  'the  dispersion  of 
the  general  collection  is  recommended — not  merely  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  maldng  room^  but  also  on  the  principle  of  homo- 
geneity and  systematic  classification.  This  pTopositi<m  would 
send  the  sculptures  and  other  specimens  of  Art  to  an  amended 
edition  of  the  National  Gallery  in  TrafaJgar-aqwatB — or,  of  course, 
to  the  far  grander  Palace  of  Art  now  announced  for  Kensington'^ 
Gore : — extend  the  new  Geological  Museum  in  Piccadilly  as  far 
as  St.  James's  churchyard  for  the  accommodation  of  the  minerals 
and  fossils ;  arrange  the  remains  of  animated  nature  in  a  receptacle 
to  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  living  specimens  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens — or  in  Devonshire  or  Burlington  HouseSy  to 
be  bought  for  the  occasion — or  where  some  lucky  fire  might  pro- 
duce a  vacant  space — or  ^  by  taking  advantage  of  a  new  street  in  a 
worthless  neighbourhood^ — or  finally,  by  appropriating  St.  Jameis 
Palace  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  Museum. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  merely  practical  objections  to  these 
bold  schemes — the  difficulty  of  making  any  classified  separation 
and  division  of  such  an  infinity  of  objects  acquired  from  so 
many  different  sources  and  under  such  a  variety  of  legal  and 
honourable  conditions — the  vast,  immediate  cost  of  the  proposed 
sites  and  edifices — and  the  additional  and  ever-growing  expense 
of  such  multiplied  establishments.  But  even  if  the  separation 
and  dislocation  of  the  various  collections  were  easy  and  the 
result  economical,  we  should  strenuoiisly  protest  against  it  on 
higher  considerations.  Whether  we  consider  the  convenience 
of  the  studious  or  the  amusement  of  the  curious,  we  should 
equally  regret  such  a  general  dispersion ;  though  we  might  not 
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olgect  to  a  limited  dislocatioii  of  one  or  two  special  daases,  if 
tiie  qMee  they  occupy  cookl  be  more  adrantageoiisl  j  employed — 
mckf  for  instaace,  as  the  sending-  the  osleological  and  anatomical 
oJlectiens  to  tlie  Qdlege  of  Soi|;eons  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields* 
But  OB  the  general  sabject  of  classification,  we  mnst  obsenre  that 
the  dispersion  would  not  produce  a  more  perfect  one  (ezoepf  only 
M  to  room)  than  now  exists.  The  departments  are  for  all  useful 
purposes  as  well  separated  by  a  wall  or  a  door  as  they  cooU 
be  by  the  intenrention  of  half  a  dozen  miles  of  straets  or  nursery* 
gsidens.  Bat  in  truth  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Museum, 
aad  oar  daily  experience  as  to  collections  made  by  private  indi- 
viduals^ prove  that  all  these  different  departments  are  intimately 
comected  with  each  other.  They  are  the  objects  of  neariy  allied, 
tboogh  not  always  identical,  tastes  and  stndies — ^Taxioa%  bat  not 
disiimilar— 

fades  non  omnibus  una, 

Nee  dirersa  tamen  ;  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

Thej  are  all  exercises  of  cor^nial  intellects  ;  and  though  men's 
anads  will  have  a  i^>ecial  preference  for  scientific^  antiquarian, 
ottMtitj  fxc  literary  pursuits,  we  know  from  experience  that  he 
idio  is  accomplished  in  any  one  of  these  branches  has,  generally 
yralring,  »  natural  disposition,  and  sometimes  a  practical 
necessity,  for  cultivating  the  others ;  the  one  mind  that  is 
capable  of  pmrsoing  these  various  objects  is  most  convenienced 
ad  benefited  by  finding  them  in  one  building  accessible  within 
tbe  same  half-boor. 

Let  OS  examine  this  delusive  principle  of  homogeneity  in  one 
or  two  prsKrtical  instances.  Mr.  Sbnirke,  the  present — and  brother, 
ve believe,  of  the  original — architect  of  the  Museum,  objected  to 
the  opening  a  door  between  one  of  the  galleries  of  sculptured 
stones  and  a  proposed  Print-roomj  merely  because  he  thought  the 
sobjects  of  a  *  dissimilar  character.'  {Pari.  Return^  p.  1  .^  But 
vbat  is  the  whole  Museam  but  a  collection  into  one  edifice  of 
the  moat  miscellaneous,  and  what  some  think  the  most  incon- 
gnioos  objects  ?  And  after  all,  are  not  these  supposed  incon- 
graities  classes  in  the  same  school  of  art  ?  It  turns  out  that,  in 
fact,  the  intended  Print  Gallery  would  have  been  only  separated 
by  a  wall  from  the  Elgin  Gallery.  {See  plan^  p.  174.)  Now  open 
a  portfolio  of  outline  sketches  by  some  of  the  great  masters ; 
how  do  they,  in  principle,  differ  from  the  beautiful  outlines — 
far  Ihej  are  little  more — of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  that 
l^i^heat  specimen  of  lithography  ?  What  are  all  those  numerous 
Mtists  about  that  we  see  every  day  so  busy  in  the  Sculpture 
Galleries  ?  Making  drawings,  destined  perhaps  to  find  their  ulti- 
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mate  resting-place  in  the  print-room.  What  are  a  great  mast  of 
the  prints  but  a  reproduction  of  sculpture  and  architectnte  ? 
They  are  in  a  different  material,  indeed,  but  so  are  stcttues  and 
pictures ;  yet  who  ever  pronounced  these  of  characters  so  '  dis- 
similar '  as  not  even  fit  to  be  kept  in  adjoining  apartments  ?  Let 
US  go  a  step  further. 

All  the  specimens  that  we  have  of  Grecian  Sculpture, 
and  most  of  what  we  have  of  Roman,  belong  as  much  to 
Art  (properly  so  called)  as  prints,  drawings,  or  pictures.  But 
the  Egyptian,  and,  not  less  so  surely,  the  Assyrian  monu- 
merits,  whatever  they  may  be  as  to  artf  have  a  still  more 
peculiar  and  serious  character;  they  are  a  resurrection  of 
buried  nations,  and  belong  as  essentially  to  history^  as  the 
HerodotuSf  or  the  DiodortiSy  or  even  the  Books  of  MoseSy  KinffSy 
or  Chronicles  in  the  library.  What  a  short-sighted  pretence 
at  classification  it  would  be  to  separate  them — and  what  an 
adroit  consultation  of  convenience  to  send  the  reader  of  the  books 
to  look  for  the  marbles  in  some  *  worthless  neighbourhood^^  per- 
haps a  couple  of  miles  distant!  Similar  observations  as 
regards  bona  fide  students  might  be  made  as  to  the  connexion 
of  all  the  various  departments  of  the  Museum.  They  are  so 
obvious  that  we  need  not  further  insist  on  the  advantage  of  the 
concentration  of  all  the  objects  of  artistic,  antiquarian,  or  literary 
study. 

And  now  for  the  Sigkt-^eers — a  class  in  whom  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  we  take  fully  as  great  an  interest  as  in  the  more 
deliberate  visitors.  The  latter  are  already  instructed  persons, 
have  an  anxiety  as  to  some  ^particular  object,  and  know,  or  ou^ht 
to  know,  or  at  worst  will  have  little  difficulty  in  learning,  where 
it  is  to  be  found.  But  we  look  upon  the  crowds  that  saunter 
through  those  galleries  as  coming  to  school — a  holiday-school 
— as  good  for  the  taste,  as  a  Sunday-school  for  the  morals,  of 
those  who  can  go  to  no  others.  They  enter  them,  we  may 
admit,  not  knowing  the  rudiments,  not  even  the  A  B  C  of  art, 
of  form,  proportion,  beauty,  grandeur — they  have  never  seen  or 
thought  of  such  things — 'tis  a  new  and  a  strange,  and  for  a  time 
an  unintelligible  world ;  the  Athenian  or  Townley  marbles  are, 
at  first  sight,  as  much  hieroglyphics  to  them  as  the  Egyptian  : 
—but  who  can  presume  to  measure  the  feelings,  the  intelligence, 
the  taste,  that  may  be  awakened  and  developed  in  their  minds 
and  hearts  ?  On  some,  on  many,  on  the  majority  perhaps,  little 
impression  may  be  made — though  we  hardly  think  that  there  is 
any  one  with  curiosity  enough  to  visit  these  things  in  whom  may 
not  be  developed  something  of  that  appetite  for  knowledge  with 
which  God  has  endowed  the  human  mmd  as  certainly  as  he  has 
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the  homaii  body  with  an  appetite  for  food :  but  who  can  doubt  that 
with  those — even  if  only  a  favoiured  few-^who  have  a  predispo- 
sition for  arts  or  literatmey  these  visits  to  all  the  various  depart- 
ments will  help  to  develop  their  tastes  and  direct  their  studies  ? 
Here  is  papular  education  on  a  larg^e  scale ;  and  if  we  were  to 
reduce  this  influence  so  low  as  to  treat  it  as  a  mere  pastime,  it 
it  one  that  is,  at  least,  innocent,  with  a  strong  prolmbility  of 
beii^  osefol.  Why,  then,  should  all  these  objects  of  popular 
curiosity — the  sources,  probably,  of  popular  instruction — be 
dispersed  and  divided  ?  Why,  in^ead  of  a  visit  to  the  British 
MusBOM,  where  all  these  incentives  to  intellectual  improvement 
aie  concentrated,  should  the  inquirer  be  sent  to  one  place  to 
see  a  collection  of  books ;  to  another  a  mile  off,  for  a  collection 
of  bones;  to  a  third,  four  miles  distant,  for  a  collection  of 
senlptore;  to  a  fourth  to  look  for  insects;  to  another  for 
minerals  ;  and  so  on,  till — what  with  the  distance,  the  loss  of 
time,  and  the  monotony  of  each  of  the  separated  exhibitions-— 
we  should  see  them  comparatively  neglected  and  deserted  by 
a  careless  or  a  perplexed  public?  It  requires  the  diversified 
and  combined  attractions  of  the  Museum  to  bring  a  somewhat 
inert  and  cut  bono  people  like  ours  to  this  great  National  School 
of  literary  and  artistic  taste. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons' which  induce  us  to  deprecate^ 
unless  in  the  last  extremity,  any  dispersion  of  the  contents  of 
the  Museum. 

The  essential  question,  Uierefore,  that  now  presses  for  con- 
nderation  is,  whether,  short  of  the  extradition  of  any  class  of  the 
collection,  additional  space  can  be  obtained  within  or  contiguous 
to  the  existing  site;— and  to  this  point  the  recent  batch  of 
Parliamentary  papers  is  altogether  directed — though,  by  another 
of  those  strange  contradictions  to  which  all  Museum  matters 
seem  peculiarly  liable,  the  proposition  on  which  this  new  dis- 
cossion  is  founded  tends  directly  to  increase  the  difficulty  that  it 
jfrapoaes  to  relieve.  The  case  is  really  curious  for  what  we 
presume  to  think  its  extravagant  absurdities. 

When  every  department  of  the  institution  is,  we  are  told, 
saflS>cating  for  want  of  room,  and  especially  the  two  most  im- 
portant of  all — when  the  keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  complains 
that  he  does  not  venture  to  expend  the  sum  allowed  for  necessary 
additions  because  he  has  no  place  for  them — when  we  find 
die  keeper  of  the  Antiquities  deprecating  the  necessity  of  burying 
the  colossal  sculpture  lately  added  to  the  Museum  in  ^  cellars  *  and 
*(Jk»sets' — it  has  startled  us,  we  confess,  to  find  some  special 
admirers  of  calcography  proposing  that  space  should  be  found  or 
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made  for  the  gallery  we  have  just  mentioned  of  *  Framed  and  Glazed 
JPrinte '  to  be  exhibited  as  specimens  of  the  pn^ess  of  copper- 
plate engraving,  and  of  the  riches  of  the  Museum  in  that  line 
^art. 

This  preposition,  reasonable  enough  if  the  Museum  had  unoccu- 
pied walls  to  wire,  appears  to  us,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
<ase,  peculiarij  preposterous,  and  little  better  than  if  it  had  been 
iioar  an  exhibition  of  tapestry- — a  branch  of  the  art  of  design  older, 
-and,  as  some  pecsons  might  think,  now  more  curious  than  en- 
graaong ; — but  it  aeems  to  haw  had  the  luck  tiiat  strange  Isnciea 
:«ometimes  faamr.    The  Trustees,  wo  long  and  so  loudly  (and,  we 
fjbelieve,  so  uadesarvedly)  aocused  of  being  obstinately  sluggish 
;in  idl  real  and  even  necessary  improvements,  seem — ^under  the 
jFins-'Arts  impulse  of  our  day — to  hare  jumped  at  this — to  say 
the  best  of  it — untimely  and  superen^atrre  proposal,  and  to  have 
directed  plans  and  estknates  to  be  mwle  for  its  immediate  execo- 
tios.     And  even  the  Royal  Comraissioiiers  of  1848,  departing 
widdy  from  their  usual  good  sense  and  sobriety  of  expression, 
liasten — ^nnder  the  same  inconsiderate  impulse — to  deckupe  their 
satisfaction  at  this  detcnnhaation  of  ^e  Trustees.'    They  acknow- 
ledge its  ^  advantages '  and  ^  desire  to  express  their  stronff  cor- 
currence ' — adding,  however,  a  reason  for  their  recenunendatiaQ, 
vMch,  if  it  were  to  prevail,  would  extmd  to  the  framing  and 
glaaing  of  all  the  engravings  that  the  Mvoemn  may  contain,  in 
order  that  they  may  be 

^  brought  to  public  notice  without  the  imury  that  they  must  inevitably 
st^erjram  &£  frequent  turning  over  of  portfolios,* — Eqp.  35. 

Now,  if  portfolios  were  to  be  abolished  (as  they  certainly  should 
be  if  inevitably  injurious  to  what  they  are  meant  to  preserve), 
and  their  contents  framed  and  glazed  for  public  inspection — the 
toAofe  Museum  would  not  suffice  for  their  exhibition — no,  not 
even  if  the  books,  manuscripts^  and  sculptures  were  all  turned 
out  of  doors !  Or  if,  as  no  doubt  the  Commissioners  really 
meant,  a  select  number,  say  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  selected 
prints,  were  to  be  thus  exhibited  to  the  holiday-folks,  how  would 
that  prevent  *the  inevitable  injury^  to  the  hundred  thousand 
other  engravings  which  must  still  be  looked  at  by  *  turning  over' 
the  destructive  portfolios. 

The  G)minissioners,  it  is  true,  modify  their  assent  by  tie 
following  proviso : — 

*  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  place  for  this  new  gallery  may 
be  found — without  interfering  with  the  wants  of  the  other  departments.* 

If  this  were  so,  all  would  be  well ;  and  u)e  should  be  as  glad  as  they 
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ti>  see  sQch  a  ganery  of  EngraringB :  bat  the  Commitsionen  were 
winfonnad.  We  find  from  the  plans  laid  before  Parliament 
itaX  this  intended  print-gallery,  and  a  new  room  proposed  to  be 
added  to  it,  happen  to  be  innnediatelj  adjoining  to>  and  might 
tt  each  end  open  into,  the  Terj  two  departments  whose  vxads  ave 
tbe  most  migent — the  Library  and  the  Antiquities ; — to  either  of 
wMch,  or  to  both,  if  divided  between  them,  this  space  would 
sflonl  the  most   essential   and  the   most  commodious  relief; 


< jL0e.^ 

.Print  |. 
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Library 


Without  this  diagram  our  readers  ccmld  hardly  hare  imagined 
Imvw  completely  the  Commissiofiecs  were  misinformed,  and  how 
CMential  this  space  would  be  to  the  Antiquities  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Library  on  the  other.  They  will  see  presently  that, 
besides  the  obvious  misappropriatum  of  this  special  space,  the 
Print-room  xnroject — so  apparently  trifling  in  itself — has  led  to 
ijHitioas  ot  much  higher  and  more  extensive  importance. 

No  socmer  had  this  nneoqpected  concession  of  the  erection  of 
s'Galleiy  of  Framed  and  GlazsdPrhds'  been  ansMmnced  than  it 
ray  naturally  aggravated  all  the  real  wants  and  excited  all  the 
jeslofis  susceptibilities  of  every  individual  department.  The 
dnghters  of  the  horse-leech  became  more  greedy  than  ever.  The 
fioeiks  and  the  Antiquities  reproduced  with  increased  and  i]iciea»- 
big  force  ^leir  acknowledged  claims.  Geology  sjA  Mineraiogy  slA. 
tar  double  the  space  in  which  they  are  now  confined  (p.  12), 
Zsoloffy  wants  more  than  half  as  much  again  (ik).  The  Herhor 
rktm  is  mose  crowded  and  less  distinguishable  in  the  Museum 
dttu  it  ever  was  in  any  natural  meadow.  And  ^  if  any  new 
bnildiiig  is  undertaken,'  Osteology  submits  Lis  claim  for  *au 
exhibition  of  the  skeletons  of  aU  vertebrated  animals' — (ailiy^ 
hut  with  most  strenuous  urgency,  for  a  special  exhibition  ef 
«biSf— -which,  it  seems^  are,  in  the  commercial  phrase,  'much 
inquired  after.'  We 
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We  do  not  wonder  at,  still  lets  blmme,  this  emulative  am- 
bition of  the  Heads  of  these  Departments.  It  is  an  esprit  de  carps 
which  stimulates  their  zeal,  improves  their  talents,  and  supports 
them  under  the  tedium  of  their  somewhat  monotonous  daily  occa- 
pation.  Thej  are  as  proud  of  their  collections  and  as  anxious  to 
increase  and  parade  them  as  a  Colonel  is  of  his  regiment,  or  a 
Captain  of  his  ship — ^but  it  is  a  zeal  which  the  governing  power 
must  moderate  and  guide,  not  by  the  emulative  feelings  of 
individual  officers,  but  by  the  general  convenience  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  narrow  space  and 
limited  means  at  their  disposal.  Exhibitions  of  ^  Framed  and 
Glazed  Prints'  and  galleries  of  *a//  the  vertebrated  animals'  of 
creation  might  be  very  well  if,  instead  of  Great  Russell  Street, 
the  Museum  stood  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and  that  in  di^^ng 
its  foundations  a  mine  of  gold  had  been  discovered.  Even 
as  to  the  Book  department — ^though  we  are  friends  to  a  certain 
ostentation  of  our  literary  treasures  in  a  few  Jine  rooms — it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that,  beyond  that  partial  (but  still  very  exten- 
sive) displat/y  it  is  of  no  real  importance  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  books  may  be  placed,  provided  they  are  safe  from  the  risk 
qfjire  or  damp^  and  are  easily  accessible  to  the  hands  of  the  ser- 
vards  of  the  Museum — indeed,  subject  to  these  indispensable  con- 
ditions, the  closer  they  can  be  packed  the  better.  This  principle 
has  already  been  very  ingeniously  and  usefully  applied  in  the 
little  gallery  behind  the  King's  Library  {see  the  plan^  p.  174),  and 
in  other  parts,  we  believe,  of  the  building. 

In  discussing  this  complaint  of  want  of  room — one,  perhaps, 
a  little  exaggerated  by  the  feeling  of  departmental  rivalry  just 
alluded  to— we  must  not  omit  to  notice  itke  interesting  rictiins 
who  come  to  the  Reading-rooms  to  study,  and  find  (in  ad- 
dition to  other  disappointments)  nothing  but  a  new  disease^ 
which  they  have  appropriately  designated  in  their  synopsis 
morborum  as  the  Museum  Headache.  We  confess  ourselves 
somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  prevalence,  and  even  as  to  the 
existence,  of  this  malady.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  feel  ^wfaat 
might  be  called  the  House-of^Commons  headache^  and  the  Opera-- 
house  headache^  and,  in  earlier  days,  the  Ball  headache^  and  the 
Supper  headache^  but  we  must  own  that,  after  many  years'  suo- 
quaintance  with  the  reading-room,  we  never  felt  and  never  saw 
a  credible  instance  of  the  Museum  headache;  nor  indeed  has  it 
ever  happened  to  us  to  find  the  reading-rooms  more  incon- 
veniently crowded,  nor  hotter  or  colder,  than  might  be  naturally, 
reasonably,  and  we.  might  say  inevitably,  expected  under  all 
its  circumstances.  There  may  be,  of  course,  at  the  British 
Museum,  as  in  every  other  place  where  a  limited  area  is  liable 
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to  the  occasional  inroad  of  unlimited  numbeiiy  periods  of  in- 
convenient pressure  and  heat     The  Honse  of  Commons,  after 
ail  die  experiments  it  has  undergone,  will  be  cold  and  windy 
iHien  forty  or  fifty  members  shiver  through  an  iminteresting 
debate,  and  will  be  oppressive  to  suffocation  when  six  hundred 
crowd  suddenly  in   to   some  important    division.      All   that 
bimian    skill    can    do  is    to  make  reasonable  provision   for 
arerage  circumstances,  and   thcUy   according  to   our  own  ex- 
jperience,  has  been  hitherto  satisfactorily  done  at  the  Museum, 
ibe  size  and  height  of  the  reading-rooms  have  been  greatly 
increased  of  late.     They  are  now  about  100  feet  long,  34  feet 
wid^  and    30  high,  aiKl  are  lighted  from  the  north   and  the 
east — the    best  aspects   for  the  purpose  —  by   10  large  and 
lofty  windows.      But   whatever  they  may  be,  no  one  doubts 
tbat  they    must   be  further  and  further   enlarged  as  circum- 
stances  may   require  —  though   we   do  not   expect   that   any- 
tluiig  will  cure  that  class  of  visitors  who  talk  of  the  Museum 
headache.     When  Boswell  complained  to  Johnson  that  he  used 
to  have  a  headache  from  sitting  up  with  him  during  their  early 
acquaintance,  the  sage  replied,   *  No,  sir,  it  was  not  the  sitting 
op  that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the  sense  I  put  in  it ;'  and 
10,  if  there  have  really  been  any  sufferers  from  the  Museum 
kadaehey  we  suspect  that  they  belong  to  that  unlucky    class 
wboie  brains  are  rather  too  weak  for  their  studies.     But  after 
Bakii^  all   abatement  for  the  exaggeration  of  such   malades 
vmiginairesj  it  is  obvious  that  the  reading-room  is  of  the  first 
importance — it  is,  in  fact,  the  channel — may  be  venture  to  say 
the  tap  f — ^by  which  the  accumulated  stores  of  the  library  are  to 
be  distributed  for  general  use ;  and  as  the  readers  are  likely  to 
increase  in  at  least  equal  proportion  with  the  other  extensions 
of  the  Museum,; the  space  for  their  accommodation  will  soon 
^  if  it  is  not  already,  one  of  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
caie. 

In  tills  general  want  of  room  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
the  loss  of  the  valuable  space  thrown  away  on  the  central  court ; 
vhich  is  of  the  grand  proportions  of  320  feet  long,  by  230  wide 
[m  again  the  phm^  p.  174).  We  know  that  in  any  large  quadri- 
lateral habitation  there  must  be  interior  spaces  for  light  and  air, 
and  so  we  find  them  in  all  such  edifices  from  the  court  of  the 
Lonvre  to  the  quadrangle  of  a  college — where  they  also  serve 
many  odier  indispensable  secondary  purposes.  But  such  habit- 
able buildings  are  no  precedents  for  a  Museum,  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Fergusson  that  such  a  plan  was  a  radical  mistake,  and 
that,  instead  of  a  design  at  once  so  commonplace  and  inap- 
pnqmate,  one  ought  to  have  been  found  which  should  at  least 
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have  economized  to  the  utmost  the  limited  space  at  the  archi- 
tect's disposal. 

The  Museum  Court  has  not  eren  the  secoxtdaiy  utilities  of 
ihose  in  palaces  and  colleges,  for  it  is  not  merely  inaccessible 
but  almost  invisible  ;  it  was  indeed  entirely  so  until  two  glass 
panels  were  inserted  about  5  feet  ham  the  floor  in  a  massire 
door,  which  before  offered  visage  de  hois  at  the  further  end  of 
the  great  hall,  through  which  loopholes  men  of  ordinary  and 
women  of  extraordinary  stature  and  of  unusual  curiosity  roxf 
obtain  a  glimpse  (which  we  never  did  till  within  the  last  six 
months)  of  two  sad-looking  grass  plots,  and  three  of  the  four 
severe  hewn-stone  facades  that  form  its  sides.  It  is  not  visible 
from  any  accessible  window  of  the  edifice,  and  in  fact  iti 
existence  was  as  utterly  unknown  to  ourselves,  though  frequent 
visitors  to  the  Museum,  as  the  courts  of  Nineveh  were  before 
the  discoveries  of  Layard.  But  there  it  is ;  and  having  been 
by  special  indulgence  permitted  to  enter  it,  it  certainly  struck 
us  as  one  of  the  most  unexpected  sights  which  the  Museum 
affords.  Very  considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  effect 
exist,  however,  as  we  find,  amongst  the  few  who  have  seen 
it.     Mr.  Fergusson  says — 

'  By  some  it  i»  supposed  to  be  beautiful — but  others  think  it  eold, 
lean,  and  wretched— as  all  courts  are,  moire  or  less,  iu  our  dimate,  and 
especially  a  pure  Greek  court  as  thb  profesMs  to  be.'— ^30.) 

Others,  not  less  critical,  and  no  better  disposed  towards  the 
Museum  in  general,  see  the  court  with  more  favouring  eyes. 
An  ingenious  writer  in  The  Times  (29th  September,  1852) 
pronounces  it  *one  of  the  grandest  things  in  London:'  but 
adds: — 

<  It  is,  however,  never  seen  except  by  smch  cimous  persons  as  choose 
to  walk  up  to  the  glazed  door  opposite  the  chief  entrance  and  peep  in 
to  see  what  they  can.' 

We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  either  of  these  judgments — 
its  architectural  aspect  is  severe  indeed,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  seems 
to  admit  a  Greek  court  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  not  lean  and  wretched. 
Nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  call  it  the  orandest  thing  in 
London — for  we  remember  nothing  of  its  kind  in  London  but  the 
court  of  Somerset  House,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size,  and,  as 
we  think,  in  architectural  effect ;  it  can  hardly,  however,  be  denied 
that  it  is  impressive,  and  even  grand,  in  its  naked  severity.  But, 
whatever  its  sides  may  be,  its  surface  now  constitutes  its  chief  in- 
terest.    How  can  it  be  made  available  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
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MMram?  Mr.  Fergvtmoa  le^dt  the  way,  by  projpomo^  to  com- 
strnct  in  its  centre  a  buildiiig  ibr  a  TeadingH[t>oin,  of  about  175 
feet  by  105  feet — a  structure  which,  says  he, 

'  tboogh  it  would  of  course  interfere  with  the  effect  which  the  architect 
v^hed  to  produce  when  he  designed  the  court,  would  not  do  so,  I  con- 
cetYe,  to  any  nuUerial  extent — as  it  would  be  only  30  feet  high,  while 
tbe  buildings  around  it  are  UKHre  than  double  that  height ;  so  that  the 
capitals  and  columns  would  be  seen  over  it^  and  a  space  of  60  feet 
vMki  be  left  all  round  between  the  two  buildings,  which  is  tmiply 
a^jment  fi>r  the  efiect  of  a  fit^ide  of  the  same  height/ — 68. 

This  passage  is  a  curious  one  to  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of 
so  fastidious  an  architectural  critic ;  and  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
on  it,  becanse  our  objections  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  proposition 
apply  eqoally,  or  indeed  sliU  more,  to  another  plan  iox  occupying 
&  court,  whi^  it  seems,  much  to  our  astonishment,  the  Trustees 
kare  ad(»ptad  and  veeommended^to  the  Treasury. 

In  tike  first  place,  we  are  startled  at  Mr.  Feignsson's  assertion 
that  an  erection  as  big  as  a  chiurch — aa  incnrnWance  175  feet 
la^g,  105  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high — <  would  not  interfere 
vith  the  efiect  of  tbe  Court  in  amy  wtaterial  degree:  Of  all  the 
▼arioBs  aarkwardncsses,  dispiKq>ortions,  and  anomalies,  whidi  Mr. 
Fofgvsscm  complains  oif  in  all  tbe  otber  public  buildings  of  Lon- 
don, Bothinf^,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  would  at  all  equal  this. 
Such  an  edifice  in  thatt  place  may  be  advisable  or  not — ^that  we 
shall  discnsa  hereafter — but  to  say  thaft  it  will  not  interfere  to  amy 
material  extent  with  the  effect  tbe  architect  of  the  court  wiidied 
tonodnee,  only  shows  with  what  indulgence  the  severest  critic 
viu  conte— plate  bis  own  ideas.  Secondly,  he  informs  as  that 
it  is  omp/y  e^i^fidemt  for  the  effect  of  any  architectural  building 
-to  be  seen  from  a  distance  eqiud  to  it»  own  hti^ — a  position  so 
tttenable  that  he  himself  had  just  before  thought  it  necessary 
to  aay  that  the  architectural  effect  of  the  court  would  not  be  ma- 
tenally  ii^ored  heoavM  the  capitals  and  columns  of  the  present 
^ades  would  be  seen  oner  the  new  hnHding — meani ng,  of  course, 
hou  tbe  eactiune  pcHnt  of  view  that  the  court  affords — which  is 
fi?e  or  six  times  the  height  of  the  object.  His  third  asserticm, 
however.,  is  still  move  unfortonate  than  either  of  the  others — 
^nee,  besides  tbe  paradox  of  asserting  that  the  effect  of  an  archi- 
toctnral  £aqade  is  not  impaired  if  you  can  catch  sight  of  its  attic 
sioiy,  the  sni^KMcd  fact  is  impossible  in  rerun  natur& — for  there 
IS  no  ^pot  in  the  court  in  which  the  capitals  and  oJvinms  could 
be  seen  over  tbe  proposed  building — as  our  readers  will  perceive 
by  this  dis^pram  Ibiined  on  Mr.  Fergusson's  own  daUi,  which, 
Aoogh,  fsosti  minute  rircnmstsnces  not  worth  mentioning,  they 
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do  not  exactly  agree  with  other  measurementt,  are  still  sufBcientl j 
approximate  for  his  purpose  and  for  ours  :•— 


'dij  Au 


Mr.  Fergnsson's  practical  proposition  may,  we  say,  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  (to  use  a  new-fangled  word  of  which  he  is  very  fond} 
his  (Bsthetic  reasons  appear  to  us  singularly  unfortunate.  Its 
principle,  however,  has  been  taken  up — as  it  appears  from  aae 
of  the  Parliamentary  plans — by  Mr.  Panizzi  (the  active  and  in- 
telligent librarian),  who  professes  not  to  discuss  the  architectural 
question,  but  whose  laudable  zeal  to  find  space  for  his  Books  and 
his  Iteaders  induced  him  to  imagine  a  very  ingenious  scheme  for 
occupying  the  court  with  a  kind  of  panopticon  reading-room  and 
library.  This  would  certainly,  consiaerea  ser  m,  be  an  admirable 
addition  to  the  printed  book  department — ^but  it  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  not  merely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  but 
seriously  injurious  to  it.  Mr.  Panizzi's  suggestive  sketch  has,  it 
seems,  been  with  some  variations  adopted  by  Mr.  Smirke,  the  pre- 
sent architect  of  the  Museum,  and  by  the  Trustees  submitted  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Treasury.  This  readiness  to  sacrifice  so 
important  a  feature  of  a  building  for  which  he  must  feel  a  fra- 
ternal interest  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Smirke's  candour,  and  we 
think  that  his  having  for  a  moment  admitted  such  a  suggestion 
is  a  strong  proof  both  of  the  exigencies  of  the  Museum  and 
the  difiiculty  of  supplying  them. 

But  if  we  can  praise  the  candour  of  Mr.  Smirke's  proposition, 
we  cannot  applaud  either  the  taste  or  judgment  of  his  design. 
We  are  reluctant,  as  we  have  said,  to  raise  idle  questions  of  taste — 
but  in  this  case,  when  it  seems  we  are  menac^  with  an  amend- 
ment which  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  infinitely  worse  than  any 
existing  evil,  or  than  all  put  together,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  state 
shortly  the  reasons  of  our  protest  against  any  such,  as  we  think, 
monstrous  scheme.  We  can  appreciate  and  sympathise  with 
Mr.  Panizzi's  anxiety  for  book-room —  Vous  itee  orfhore^  Mcatrt 
Josee — ^^but  we  ccmfess  we  are  surprised  at  an  architects  con- 
currence 
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cvrence.  In  the  first  place,  this  plan  proposes  to  occupy  twice 
ai  mndi  of  the  coort  in  height,  and  four  times  as  much  in  area, 
m  eren  Mr.  Fergusson's  proposition.  In  fact,  the  height  is  to 
be,  in  the  centre,  the  full  height  of  the  existing  buildings  ;  and 
the  Qtter  obscuration  of  the  principal  and  lower  floors  is  only, 
md  still  imperfectly,  obviated  by  sloping  off  the  central  mass 
into  four  circles  of  gradually  dimimshing  cupola-roofs,  sup- 
pnted  on  iron  pillars,  and  all— centre  and  circles — ^partaking 
of  tbe  arabesque  character — so  that  the  published  design  looks 
as  if  a  gigantic  birdcage  were  to  be  let  down  into  the  Court  of 
tbe  Museonu  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  ridiculous  incongruity 
of  architectural  aspects  implied  in  such  a  design.  The  disposal 
of  the  area  seems,  if  possible,  worse.  It  occupies  the  whole  sur- 
iiwcof  the  court,  except  a  *  cartway  8i  feet  wide,'  which  is  to 
be  pretenred  all  round  between  the  new  and  the  old  building.  A 
cartway ! — where  by  no  possibility  could  any  cart  ever  arrive  any 
more  than  into  the  choir  of  St.  Paurs.  This  pretended  cartway 
Menu  to  us  no  more  than  a  device  to  conceal  one  of  the  radical 
defects  of  the  whole  scheme — namely,  the  further  darkening  the 
Wr  story ;  but  8^  feet  is  but  a  miserable  compensation  for  the 
tel  area  of  which  it  is  to  be  deprived.  For  the  same  purpose 
of  preserving  some  degree,  not  of  the  lights  but  of  the  ^  dark- 
ness visible '  of  tbe  lower  floor,  this  plan  breaks  up  the  surface 
of  the  area  into  three  or  four  levels. 

We  wish  we  could  have  exhibited  a  copy  of  this  singular 
Wgn,  but,  besides  the  strange  deficiency  of  a  scale  to  work  by, 
vfaid  tbe  Blue  Book  does  not  afford  us,  the  birdcage  itself  is  of 
SQch  minute  and  complicated  construction  that  it  could  not  be  in- 
^effigiMy  copied  within  the  size  of  our  page.  If  ever  executed,  we 
'^ntnre  to  predict  that  the  montrosity  will  excite  more  surprise 
*han  all  the  sphinxes  of  Egypt  or  the  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh. 

In  short,  architecturally  considered,  this  scheme  seems  infinitely 
^  niost  exceptionable  of  any  we  have  ever  seen ;  but  it  never- 
^less  was,  as  we  understand  the  papers,  so  warmly  adopted  by  the 
Trustees,  that  on  the  5th  of  June  last — the  very  day  the  plans  bear 
ite— they  transmitted  them  to  the  Treasury,  with  an  urgent  request 
^  the  Government  should  obtain  from  Parliament,  before  the 
<^  of  the  then  far-advanced  Session,  the  means  of  commencing 
^  works  (p.  34).  The  Government  did  not,  and  no  Government, 
*e  trust,  ever  vnll,  sanction  any  such  scheme,  modestly  estimated 
«t56.00O/. 

We  therefore  consider  all  the  plans  yet  produced  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  central  court  as  not  merely  indefensible  on  the  score  of 
good  taste,  but  altogether  inadequate  to  the  general  difficulties 
of  the  case,  and  likely  to  leave  in  every  department — except  that  of 
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the  printed  books — aa  much  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  as  now 
exists. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  to  purchase — according 
to  an  alternative  plan  also  subnntted  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
Trustees  and  Mr.  Smirke— one  whole  side  of  Montague-street, 
consisting  of  twelye  houses,  and  half  a  side  of  Russell^uaie, 
oyer  whidi  we  are  to  extend  some  additional  ofisets  of  the  Mu^ 
seum  ? — a  scheme  that,  it  is  obvious  from  the  plan  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  of  which  the  following  is  a  reduced  sketch,  must 


MONTAGUE       PLACE. 


inevitably 
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menUhly  lead  to  the  fature  purchase  and  appn^riatioD  to  the 
Moseom  of  half  Montague-place,  half  Charlotte-street,  part  of 
Great  Russell- street,  and  one  whole  side  of  BedibrdHMjuare. 

In  this  sketch  the  Museum  building  as  originallj  designed  is 
marked  bj  the  strong  black  line,  the  recent  additions  are  slightly 
shaded.  On  the  original  plan  the  street  houses  are  mdiviSnlly 
idineated  and  numbered  as  follows : — 

HOQMS. 

Montaffne  Street    •         •         •         .         .  13 

Bussdl  Square       •          •         .         •         •  5 

Montague  Pkce 20 

BedMbrd  Sqaare 10 

Cfaazlotte  Stnet 18 

Great  BMseU  Street       ....  6 

71 
Of  these  it  isproposed  to  purchase  those  in  Montague  Street 
and  Russeil  &fuare  immediately,  or  perhaps  in  some  kind  of 
MKoession.  The  explaaatorj  letter  of  the  Trustees,  which  would 
cq)lain  dus  pomt,  is  not  given ;  but  it  is  dear  front  the  general 
context  of  tbe  papers,  and  the  very  significant  features  of  the 
plsB  itseU^  and  indeed,  we  may  add,  from  the  reason  of  the  case, 
Ait — ^if  this  proposal  oi  pushing  the  additiooa  to  the  Museum 
IntD  Montage  Street  and  Russell  Square  be  adopted — all  the 
Rit  most  follow ; — sod  it  is  erident  that  in  the  possibility  of 
«7  such  design  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  (unless  we 
netB  to  be  the  victims  of  still  greater  blunders,  difficulties,  and 
cipeBse)  that  whaterer  should  be  now  done  in  Montague  Street 
and  Russell  Square  shoold  be  part  of  a  geoeral  plan — including 
^  eventual  possession  of  about  seventy  first  and  second  rate 
l^oifles,  of  which  the  eighteen  wanted  lor  more  immediate  use 
Be  estimated  at  67,000/. ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  extended 
site  may  be  estimated  at  little  or  nothing  short  of  300,000/, 

Before  we  make  the  first  step  towards  a  design  which  must  incur 
M>  great,  and  may  eventually  lead  to  such  an  enormous  expense, 
ve  should  look  carefully  to  see  whether  some  expedient  of  less 
difficulty  and  magnitude  may  not  suffice  for  our  present  em- 
banassments ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  appears 
St  hand,  and  quite  within  reach,  a  very  simple,  effectual,  and 
CMoparatively  cheap  and  easy  remedy— or  at  least  an  important 
ptUmtive — for  much  the  greater  part  of  the  real  difficulties 
and  imperfections  of  the  case,  and  even  of  those  more  exagge- 
rated and  ei^ptious  complaints  made  by  that  fault-finding  class 
viio,  like  honest  lago^  are  nothing  if  not  critical.  That  remedy, 
in  a  word,  is  covering  the  i^ole  court  with  a  glass  roof — and 
&I1S  obtaining  at   once,  without   purchase,  without  brick  and 
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mortar,  with  little  or  no  disturbance  even  of  the  current  service, 
72,000  square  feet  oi  floor; — to  say  (for  the  present)  nothing  of 
its  walls — infinitely  better  suited  for  the  most  cumbrous  and 
extensive  department  of  the  Museum — the  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
antiquities — than  their  present  much  criticised  locality. 

We  need  not,  we  presume,  trouble  ourselves  with  any  details 
on  the  practicability  of  constructing  such  a  roof,  nor  of  its 
sufficient  transmission  of  light  The  Crystal  Palace  has  settled 
all  such  questions.  We  believe  that  even  the  success  of 
that  grand  experiment  is  about  to  be  surpassed  at  Sydenham ; 
— ^but  even  if  no  better  be  done,  the  light  that  answered  for 
the  exhibition  of  enamelled  miniatures  and  filagree  trinkets 
will  more  than  suffice  for  the  colossal  monuments  of  Egypt, 
Lycia,  and  Assyria.  On  the  less  prominent  but  equally 
essential  points  of  providing  for  ventilation,  and  for  cleaning 
and  repairing  such  a  roof,  there  can  be  no  more  difficulty 
than  at  the  Crystal  Palace — ^not  so  much — as  this  roof  will  be 
more  accessible,  and  the  constructor  will,  of  course,  suit  the 
frame-work  to  the  more  permanent  character  of  the  work,  and  its 
more  especial  objects.  We  purposely  abstain  from  details : — 
but  we  believe  that  the  loss  of  light  by  mere  transmission  through 
good  glass  is  imperceptible : — ^no  doubt  there  would  be  some 
from  the  framing  of  the  roof — but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
even  that  would  be  compensated  by  the  difference  between 
the  colour  of  the  Portland  stone  in  a  dry  warm  interior,  and  that 
dingy  shade  under  which  it  now  appears  in  the  open  London 
atmosphere.  We  may  add  also  that  Messrs.  Panizzi  and  Smirke's 
plans  propose  to  cover  very  nearly  the  same  surface  with  glass, 
and  Mr.  Smirke's  plans  for  chimney-flues,  ventilation,  and 
the  like  internal  arrangements,  are  equally  applicable  to  our 
proposal.*  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  material 
or  constructive  impediment  to  the  adoption  of  this  proposi- 
tion. When  Michael  Angelo*  conceived  the  idea  of  lifting 
the  Pantheon  into  the  skies,  his  success  might  well  have  been 
doubted  ;  but  after  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  had  stood  a  century, 
nobody  despaired  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  design  for  St  FauFs. 
And  so  we  who  saw  the  height  of  forest-trees  and  the  spread 
of  eighteen  acres  of  ground  covered  with  glass  in  Hyde  Park, 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  court  of  the  Museum  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  glass-roofed  hall.     We  now  proceed  to  offer  some 

♦  One  of  Mr.  Panizsi^s  preferences  for  Mr.  Smirke's  plan  is,  that  it  affords  such  early 
relief— but  it  seems  probable  that  ours  would  be  much  sooner  reedy— particularly  as 
it  is  proposed  to  encircle  the  birdcage  with  a  solid  brick  wall  16  feet  high,  between  it 
and  the  main  building,  which  would,  we  surmise,  take  at  least  thrice  as  long  in  drying 
as  the  construction  of  die  glass  roof. 
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of  tbe  iiMHre  general  and  more  prominent  advantages  6f  this  pro- 

1.  Whatever  of  beauty  or  grandeur  there  may  be  in  the  archi- 
tsctnre  of  the  coort  would  be  preserved — (or  the  glass  roof 
voold  be  above,  and  independent  of,  all  its  architectural  aspects, 
h  fact  it  would  be  an  artificial  sky. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  think  it  mvere  and  naked-^ 
aad  Ae  whole  world  who  see  it  at  present  entirely  vacant — 
voold  find  those  objections  obviated  by  its  being  filled  with 
oljects  of  interest,  for  which  even  the  severity  of  its  architectural 
bm  moat  aeem  peculiarly  appropriate. 

i.  All  iho9e  gigantic  sculptures  now  inccmgruously  shut  up, 
ad,  as  the  critics  tell  us,  imperfectly  lighted,  in  decorated  rooms 
and  'dosets,'  like  lions  and  elephants  in  booths  at  a  fair,  would 
be  brought  out  into  their  natural  light,  ranged  in  avenues  and 
aialeiy  and  thus  restored  to  something  approaching  to  the  efiect 
vUch  thej  wene  originally  intended  to  produce.  We  might 
besitate  as  to  placing  the  Townley  collection  and  other  smaller 
Kolptares  in  the  great  court — but  we  may  venture  to  appeal  to 
Mr.  Vauz's  useful  and  instructive  Handbook^  whether  nine-tenths, 
IB  dimensicMis,  of  the  sculptures  would  not  be  as  well,  if 
Qot  better,  placed  in  that  more  expanded  and  better  lighted 
position. 

4  The  four  facades  of  the  court,  so  criticised  for  their  useless 
ooit  and  invisible  pretensions,  would  assume  a  different  aspect, 
and  afford  appropriate  terminations  to  the  avenues  of  sculp- 
tore  that  would  intersect  the  court.  This  seems  so  fortunate, 
^  had  almost  said  so  natural,  that  we  might  suppose  that  Sir 
Robert  Smii^e  had  originally  designed  some  such  application 
^  the  court — of  course  he  never  thought  of  a  glass  roof,  but  he 
Qay  have  imagined  that  some  of  the  larger  and  weather-braving 
antiquities  might  be  so  disposed^ 

5.  The  a<x;ess  to  the  library  and  reading-rooms,  the  most  fre- 
fooited  and  most  important  portion  of  the  institution,  instead  of 
bemg,  as  at  present,  in  a  remote,  dark,  and  even  dirty  external 
ccmer  of  the  premises,  would  be  at  once  through  the  great 
catrance,  across  the  great  hall,  and  thence  across  the  court, 
thnm^  the  magnificent  avenue  of  ancient  sculptures.  What- 
ever be  the  value  of  what  the  modems  call  aesthetics,  assuredly 
saeh  an  approach  to  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Museum  would 
of  itself  be  a  striking  improvement 

So  far  a«  to  architectural  propriety  and  aesthetic  effect. 

Let  us  now  observe  on  the  consequences  of  this  change  in 
the  Museum  itself. 

VOL.  XCII.  NO.  CLXXXIII.  N  1.  The 
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1.  The  first  and  most  important  result  would  be  the  imme- 
diate relief  it  might  be  made  to  afford  to  the  whole  establish- 
ment :  like  the  safety-valve  of  an  engine,  or  the  sluices  of  a 
flood-gate,  it  would  suddenly  but  safely  remove  the  internal  pres- 
sure— the  plethora — under  which  the  whole  Museum  is  repre- 
sented  as  suffering,  by  more  than  doubling  the  space  given  in  the 
original  plan  to  the  Library  and  Antiquities  both  together,  and 
very  nearly  doubling  their  present  extent,  including  the  six  or 
seven  sculpture  galleries  that  have  been  added  on  to  the  fint 
design.     (&»  again  the  plan^  p.  174.) 

2.  We  do  not  presume  to  anticipate  the  details  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  spaces  thus  acquired,  but  it  is  obvious  that,  the 
Egyptian  sculptures  being  better  provided  for  in  the  court, 
that  gallery — which  is  on  the  west  side,  exactly  similar  to  the 
King's  Library  on  the  east — might  naturally  fall  into  the  Book 
department,  and  indeed  seems  necessary  to  complete  its  sym- 
metry ;  and  if  an  increase  of  the  Reading-room  be  required,  we 
know  not  where  it  can  so  conveniently  be  attained,  as  by 
removing  it,  next  door  as  it  were,  into  the  great  central  apart- 
ment, where  it  would  be  really  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  library ; 
and  one  or  both  of  the  reading-rooms,  which  would  be  in  this 
case  added  to  the  general  library,  might  hereafter,  if  necessary, 
afford  extension  to  the  reading-room.  The  only  objection  to  this 
plan  that  we  can  foresee  is,  that  it  would  be  requisite  to  make  a 
communication  between  the  east  and  west  libraries  for  the  interior 
service  without  passing  through  'the  new  Reading-room ;  but  that 
might  be  easily  provided,  by  adding  a  corridor,  or  even  a  room,  on 
the  external  north,  where  there  is  fortunately  a  vacant  space — 
marked  on  the  plan  by  a  dotted  line ;  here  the  trap-window  and 
counter  for  the  receipt  of  tickets  and  the  delivery  of  the  books 
might  be  placed,  and  the  messengers  for  the  books  despatched 
east  and  west  with  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  at  present.  The 
Egyptian  gallery,  if  fitted  up  on  the  plan  of  loggie^  or  recesses, 
each  with  a  window,  as  is  now  partially  adopted  in  the  central 
and  west  rooms  of  the  library,  could  be  made  to  hold  at  least  1 50,000 
volumes,  and  be  still,  we  believe,  the  finest  room  in  the  Museum. 
This  /(tj^^plan  is  that  of  the  libraries  of  Trinity  Colleges  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin — ^both  beautiful  rooms,  but  the  latter  especially, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  we  ever  saw,  not  merely  in  capacity  and 
convenience,  but  in  picturesque  effect.  The  proposed  room  at 
the  Museum  might  be  still  finer — at  least  its  dimensions  and  capa- 
city would  be  greater.  We  have  heard  some  very  competent 
judges  express  surprise  that  this  loggie  plan,  undoubtedly  the 
most  economical  of  space,  was  not  adopted  originally  for  the 
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Emg^t  Library,  But,  perhaps,  Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  right. 
Tbe  rojal  dcmation*  deserred  to  be  exhibited  in  its  full  extent, 
with  what  we  maj  call  a  parade  of  its  wealth — for  thit^  mere 
economj  of  space  was  the  contrary  of  desirable.  The  room 
itieli^  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  objections  to  it,  is  to  the 
poblic  eye  a  suitable  vestibule,  as  well  as  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

3.  We  say  nodiing  of  the  British,  Roman,  Athenian,  and 
Phigalian  Sculpture  Galleries — the  two  latter  (though  also  very 
mudi  criticised)  seem  sufficiently  handsome  and  convenient, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  at  present  disturbed. 
Tliey  would  all,  and  especially  the  two  former,  we  believe,  be 
iDQch  better  exhibited  in  the  great  court  than  in  their  present 
position,  of  which  many,  and  some  not  unreasonable,  complaints 
are  made ;  but  as  the  room  gained  by  the  removal  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  and  Lycian  Antiquities  to  the  court  would  pro- 
bablj  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  departments  now  most  in  need  of 
loom,  for  many  years  to  come,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
push  our  present  proposals  any  farther  than  to  repeat  that  the 
superficial  size  of  the  court  is  considerably  greater  than  the  whole 
space  now  assigned  to  all  the  sculptures  put  together.  Ought 
aof  petty  objections  to  prevent  our  opening  to  the  Museum  this 
new  world  of  space  ? 

4.  There  is  another  alteration,  which,  though  not  essential 
to  our  plan^  would  improve  it  both  in  extent  and  effect,  and 
be  advantageous  to  the  rest  of  the  Museum.  There  is  a 
basement-story  to  the  whole  building ; — why  there  should  have 
been  a  buried  story  we  cannot  guess — but  there  it  is,  sunk 
in  an  area\  like  the  offices  of  a  street-house,  and  its  windows, 
already  two-thirds  masked  by  the  area  wall,  are  further  obscured, 
like  ^e  said  street-offices,  by  strong  iron  bars-— obscured,  not 
seemed ;  for  why  these  bars  are  thought  necessary  as  safeguards 
oa  the  side  of  a  court-yard  absolutely  inaccessible  except  through 
three  doors  opening  into  the  interior,  we  are  again  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  :  but  there  is  the  buried  story — and  a  striking  defect  and 
copious  clause  of  complaint  it  is !  It  seems  to  us  that,  instead  of 
exaggerating  the  evil,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Smirke's  plan,  by  rais- 

*  We  haT€  received  a  ttrong  remonstrance,  accompanied  with,  at  it  teems  to  at, 
vcTf  ttrong  evidenee,  againtt  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  anecdote  related  in  onr 
Ncnbcr  for  December  1850  (Q.  R.  v.  88,  p.  143),  relative  to  the  rootivet  and  maimer 
tf  the  transfer  by  George  IV.  of  hit  father's  library  to  the  Muteum.  We  took  the 
ncedote  from  the  original  and  full  edition  of  the  Handbook  for  Spain ;  but  think 
Mr.  Ford  nmst  have  been  misled  by  tome  of  the  loose  talkers  among  his  Majesty's 
Whig  ex-friends.  We  are,  however,  making  strict  inquiries  into  the  business,  and 
^ail  take  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  our  readers  with  the  result. 

t  Where  we  use  the  term  area  in  its  vulgar  sense  of  a  street  area  we  print  it  in  italics; 
It  ii  iMriwii/  to  note  this  to  dittingoith  it  from  the  general  area  or  surface  of  the  court. 
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ing  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  court  higher  than  the  ceiling  of 
the  basement,    it  would   be   much  better  if  the  whole  court, 
or  at   least   two-thirds  of  it,  were  to  be  lowered   for  its  new 
de8tinati(Hi  to  the  level  of  the  present  area —  when,  the  window- 
bars  being  removed,  the  basement  would  have  the  advantage 
of  all  the  light  and  air  of  which  it  is  susceptible — would  less 
deserve  the  opprobrious  name  of  cellars  now  too  justly  bestowed 
on  it — and,  what  is  more  important,  would  become  much  more 
available  to  the  purposes  of  the  Museum.     It  may  be  objected 
to  this  proposition,  that  it  would  alter  the  arclutectural  pro- 
portions of  the  inner  facades  of  the  court    We  admit  that  it 
would  in  theory,  but  not  sensibly  in  fact,  for  the  theoretical 
base-line  of  the  architectural  elevation  is  the  terrace  of  the  flight 
of  steps  that  descend  into   the   court,  which   is   several    feet 
higher  than  the  line  of  sight,  so  that  on  every  side  of  the  court, 
except  that  single  spot,  the  theoretic  base  vanishes,  and^  tiie 
basement  and  its  area  being  visible  to  every  eye,  the  supposed 
architectural  proportion  is  really  little  better  than  a  sham,   and 
may,  we  think,  be  disregarded,  in  consideration  of  the  general 
improvement. 

We  have  said  that  this  lowering  of  the  level — whether  car- 
ried throughout  or  limited  to  widening  the  area  on  each  side  to 
40  or  50  feet — is  not  indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  plan  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  court,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an  im- 
portant improvement — first,  because  the  area  itself  is  not  only 
mean  and  unsightly,  but  a  wanton  introduction  of  a  vulgar  ex- 
pedient only  pardonable  in  a  London  street  because  it  is  ine- 
vitable, but  which  becomes  ridiculously,  we  might  say  ofi\&n^ 
sively,  useless  in  the  interior  court  of  the  Museum.  Andj 
as  we  think  that  the  slabs  of  Egyptian  arid  Assyrian  sculpture, 
and  by  and  bye,  perhaps,  all  the  bas-reliefs,  which  are  now 
affixed  to  the  inner  side  of  the  walls,  and  imperfectly  lighted^ 
might  be  as  well  or  indeed  better  fixed  to  the  court  side  of  the 
same  wall,  and  lighted  from  the  sky,  it  would  be  desirable  tliai 
the  spectator  should  be  able  to  examine  them  more  convenientli 
than  across  the  area. 

5.  But  there  is  another  consideration.  One  of  the  complsUntj 
against  the  existing  galleries  is,  that  the  sculptures  originally 
designed  to  be  viewed  from  and  at  different  heights  are  now  onlj 
visible  from  one  level.  The  defect — be  it  greater  or  less — e^cist^ 
in  every  gallery  we  ever  saw,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  inevitstbl^ 
We  have,  therefore,  been  always  inclined  to  rank  this  complnij^ 
amongst  the  hyper-criticisms ;  but  when  an  opportunity  ocomi 
of  remedying  a  defect,  however  slight  it  may  appear,  it  i^  ^ 
well  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.     It  is  therefore  an  additional  j^ 
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coDuaeiidatioa  of  our  proposed  use  of  the  court,  and  still  more 
of  parti  J  or  wholly  lowering  its  level,  that  the  three  flights  of  steps 
hf  which  visitors  are  to  descend  into  it  would  afford  a  suc- 
cession of  elevations  near  which  the  works  that  are  supposed 
to  require  various  points  of  view  might  be  placed.  Let  us  add, 
that,  if  there  be  anything  really  serious  in  this  complaint  of  the 
om&nn  level  of  the  present  galleries,  the  surface  of  the  court 
might  be,  as  we  have  above  intimated,  broken  into  two  or  three 
different  levels,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  but  with  difierent 
dimensions  and  for  a  very  different  object  finom  his :  the  centre  one, 
at,  or  above,  or  below,  the  present  level,  as  might  be  ultimately 
decided,  and  two  lateral  ones  on  that  of  the  present  area.  The 
^sce,  indeed,  would  afford  ^i«  such  terraces — a  centre  one  of  60 
feet  wide,  and  two  lateral  ones  at  each  side  40  feet  wide — the 
width  of  the  present  Egyptian  Gallery — the  space  of  which  by 
the  new  appropriation  of  the  court  would  be  thus  more  than 
fdatupled.  But  again,  we  say,  these  details  of  distrilmtion, 
vhich  we  only  throw  out  to  meet  complaints  that  have  been 
made,  do  no  otherwise  affect  oar  general  proposition  than  by 
affinding  prospects  of  additional  advantage. 

There  is  now  but  one  principal  entrance  into  the  court — 
diat  from  the  Great  Hall ;  and  although  the  idea  of  a  similar 
one  in  the  opposite  facade  is  very  tempting,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  two 
lesser  and  lateral  entrances  sJready  existing  in  the  two  northern 
angles — for  these,  amongst  other  reasons — that  they  are  there ; 
and  that  their  removal  would  be  not  merely  unnecessarily 
expensive,  but  injurious  to,  and  indeed  incompatible  with, 
tbe  internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  and  particularly 
if  the  II0W  Beading-*room  be  placed  in  the  central  library; 
for  not  only  would  it  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  have 
the  Reading-room  opening  at  once  upon  the  court,  but  the 
SBte-Tooms,  through  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Readers 
should  pass,  can  nowhere  be  so  well  obtained  as  in  the  spaces 
between  tiiese  lateral  entrances  and  the  central  room.  Tbe 
ahsem;e  of  a  decent  entrance,  corridors,  and  ante-rooms,  is,  as 
erciy  officer  and  reading  visitor  feels,  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
eoBtforts  of  the  existing  arrangement.  It  really  deserves  the 
qnthet  of  disgraceful. 

On  the  whole,  after  the  fullest  consideration  that  we  have 
been  able  to  give  to  this  interesting  subject,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  covering  and  appropriating  the  central  court 
in  the  manner  we  have  sketched — not  merely  as  a  temporary  or 
economical  expedient,  nor  as  removing  the  most  serious  and 
vell-fennded  objection  that  can  be  made  to  the  edifice,  but  as 
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being  in  itself  a  great  and  permanent  improvement.  Some  such 
device  ought  to  have  been  originally  adopted — and  this  will  now- 
only  complete  the  existing  edifice  without  in  any  degree  inters 
fering  with  any  future  or  external  plans  either  of  accommodation 
or  architecture.  We  do  not  propose  to  block  up  a  single 
window,  nor  break  a  single  door.  The  fitting  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  and  two  unfurnished  and  unappropriated  Galleries 
for  whatever  purposes  may  be  found  most  advisable  —  the 
exchange  of  the  Reading-rooms  with  the  adjoining  comparts 
ment  of  the  Library — and  the  levelling,  flooring,  and  glass-roofing 
the  court — is  all  that  we  contemplate;  and  these  changes,  so 
easy  and  simple,  would  probably  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the 
Museum  for  the  present,  and,  we  believe,  the  two  next,  generations. 
By  that  time,  perhaps,  our  successors  may  be  disposed  to  ex- 
tend a  circumambient  edifice  over  the  whole  space  designated 
on  the  plan  we  have  reproduced.  We  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
a  grand  idea,  and  that  individually  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
adequately  carried  into  effect ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  bequeath  to  our  grandchildren  the  honour,  the  plea- 
sure, the  cost^  and  the  criticism  of  such  a  monument. 


Art.  VIII. — 1 .  Memoirs  of  William  Wordsvx>rth,  Poet-Laureate, 
D.C.L.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Westminster.     2  vols.  8vo.     1851. 

2.  Memoirs  ^  William  Wordstoorth,  cofnpiled  from  authentic 
sources.  By  January  Searle,  Author  of  Life^  Character^  and 
Genius  of  Ebenezer  Elliott^  &c.     12mo.,  pp.  312.    1852. 

IT  was  a  frequent  saying  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
that  *  a  poet's  life  is  written  in  his  works.'  The  Canon 
of  Westminster  tells  us  that  it  is  especially  just  as  to  his  imcle 
himself,  and  adds,  in  language  far  too  magisterial  to  be  spoken 
out  of  a  school-room,  *Let  no  other  Life  of  Wordsworth  be 
composed  beside  what  has*  thus  been  written  with  his  o^ni 
hand.'  Two  volumes  in  large  octavo  are  a  singular  commentary 
upon  this  prohibitory  ordinance.  In  fact,  the  position  is  aban-^ 
doned  the  instant  it  is  taken  up.  The  logical  Doctor  con-^ 
fesses  that  the  personal  incidents  in  his  great  kinsman's  verse 
can  only  be  fully  understood  through  a  narrative  in  prose,  and 
that  even  the  sentiments  will  be  better  appreciated  when  thejj 
are  shown  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  the  poet's  practice. 
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Coilowfl  up  hii   absolute  decree,   ^Let  no  other 
Life  be  rnwgimpd,*  «ritli  the  counter-declaration  that  *a  bio- 
to  illustrate  the  poems  ought  to  exist/     He 
it  is   true,   to  exclude   everything  relating  to 
except   what   is    connected  with   something  in    his 
wqAmi  this,  however,  is  a  vague  principle,  of  which  he  has 
not  attempted  to  define  the  limits,  and  which  he  has  applied 
so  capriciously  that  it  becomes  additionally  hard  to  guess  what 
meaning  he  attaches  to  it.     In  the  strictest  use  of  the  words  it 
might  be  understood  to  shut  out  all  that  was  not  explanatoir  of 
the  actual  sense  of  the  j^oems ;  in  its  widest  signification  it  might 
eomprise  whatever  influenced  the  genius  of  the  author,  what- 
e?wr  related  to  his  mode  of  conceiving  and  executing  his  works, 
wd  whatever  in  his  life,  habits,  or  conversation,  was  either  in 
contrast  or  in  keeping  with  his  verse.     The  latter  latitudinarian 
iBterpreCation   would   seem    to   have  found  some   favour   with 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  for  he  has  touched  upon  every  branch  of  the 
sabject,  though   in   most  cases,   in   his   fear  of  plucking  for- 
bidden fruit,  he  has  mainly  served  up  the  leaves.     The  volumes 
comprise   not  a  few   interesting  letters   and  memoranda — but 
they  are  scattered  among  many  more  which  have  neither  life  of 
Acir  own,  nor  any  proper  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  poet ; — 
while  the  portion  of  the  text  which  proceeds  from  the  Canon 
bimself   is,  almost  without  exception,    as    vapid    as  verbose. 
His  example  is  ill -calculated  to  recommend  his  theory,  which 
we  believe  to  be  altogether  unmanageable  in  practice.     The 
perplexity  of  distinguishing  between  the  author  and  the  man, 
of  deciding  whether  facts  had  any  bearing  upon  the  writings, 
would  soon  induce  a  biographer,  worthy  of  the  name,  to  break 
through  the  cobwebs   which  fettered  his  pen,  and  adopt  *  the 
good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan '  of  giving  a  full-length  portrait 
of  the  original.    If  the  Wordsworth  system  were  possible,  it  would, 
«t  best,  be  undesirable : — it  would  produce  a  deceptive  as  well  as 
m  imperfect  narrative — it  would  take  from  biographies  what  has 
always  been  felt  to  be  the  larger  half  of  their  use  and  entertain- 
ment, and,  in  a  word,  would  deteriorate  and  nearly  destroy  a 
department  of  literature  which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  delightful  of  any. 

The  signal  failure  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  uncle's  character  and  career  left  the  stage  empty  for 
Mr.  January  Searle.  Again  the  performer  has  proved  unequal 
to  his  part  Mr.  Searle — whose  Life  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  we 
never  met  with — seems  never  to  have  set  eyes  upon  his  new 
sad  greater  hero,  nor  even  to  have  conversed  with  any  one 
who  had.     His  ^authentic   sources'  are  the  materials  already 
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before  the  publio — some  of  them  exceedingly  apocr3rphal — 
and  in  the  process  of  ^  compilation,'  as  he  may  well  call  it,  he 
has  used  his  scissors  more  than  his  pen.  ^  Instead  of  vitality,' 
he  says  of  the  official  Memoirs,  ^we  have  dry  facts — which 
are  the  mere  bones  of  biography — ^and  these  are  often  strung 
together  with  very  indifferent  tendons.'  Mr.  Searle's  tendons 
are  likewise  indifferent  What  narrative  belongs  to  him  is 
feeble  to  silliness,  and  his  occasional  remarks  are  made  doubly 
absurd  by  ostentatious  accompaniments  of  which  his  predecessor 
had  set  him  no  example — most  pitiable  affectation  and  mast 
laughable  egotism. 

A  family  of  Wordsworths  were  anciently  landowners  at  Peni- 
stone,  near  Doncaster,  and  from  them  the  poet  supposed  himself 
to  be  descended.     The  particular  branch  from  which  he  was  in- 
clined to  derive   his  origin  was  that  of  William   Wordsworth 
of  Falthwaite,  in  Yorkshire,  who,  in  a  will  dated  1665,  BtjleB 
himself  yeoman^  and  a  year  later,  ffent. ;  but  the  genealogy  "vras 
conjectural,  and   his   authentic   pedi^ee   terminates   with    his 
grandfather.      His  father  was  John  Wordsworth,  an   attomej, 
apparently  much  esteemed,  who  svqperintended  part  of  the  Ix>w- 
ther  estates,  and  occupied  an  old  manor-house  of  that  family,  at 
Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland : — ^his  mother  was  Anne  CooksoD, 
daughter  of  a  mercer  at  Penrith*     The  poet,  their  second  child^ 
was  bom  April  7, 1770.    Mrs«  Wordsworth  was  not  one  of  those 
nervous  mothers  who  conjure  up  dangers  ghastly  and  bodLily 
when  their  children  stray  beyond  the  tether  of  the  iqpron-string. 
At  five  years  old  he  was  allowed  to  range  at  wiU  from  dewj 
mom   to  dewy  eve  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  among 
other  amusements    of  that    tender   age,   indulged   largely    in 
bathing.    Porson,  who  hated  water  in  all  its  applications,  inward 
and  outward,  and  who  used  to  say  that  bathing  was  supposed 
to  be  healthy  because  there  were  people  who  survived  it^  would 
have  looked  with  wonder  upon  the  infant  Laker,  whose  Gustonti 
it  was  to  make   'one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day/   oid} 
leaving  the  stream  to  bask,  dressed  in  nature's  livery,  upon  th< 
bank,  and  then  plunging  bcick  into  the^cooling  current    His  fiftl 
was  probably  the  most  amphibious  year  of  his  Ufe,  for  he  wa4 
soon  after  put  to  a  school  at  Cockermouth,  kept  by  a  clergyman 
The   school -house  stood  by   the   church;   and   a  woman    on^ 
week-day  being  sentenced   to   do  penance  in  a  white    sheet 
young  William  was  praised   by  his  mother  for  his   virtaooi 
zeal  in  attending  the  spectacle.     He  had  been  enticed    by   i 
mmour  that   he  would  be  paid  a  penny   for  his  services    h 
looking  on,  and  when  he  proceeded  to  complain  that  the  fe 
was  not  forthcoming,  *  Oh,'  said  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  *  if  that  wa 
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jaa  motiye,  you  were  very  properly  diiappointed.*  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  fondneti  with  which  men  dwell  upon  their  earliest 
reeoUecti<»is,  that  when  the  venerable  Lanreate  dictated  half-a- 
docen  pages  of  autobiographical  memoranda  for  the  public  eye, 
lie  thoBght  this  anecdote  worthy  to  be  included  in  so  brief  a 
cfaronicle  of  his  long  existence. 

At  eight  years  of  age  he  lost  his  mother,  who  died  from  the 
eiects  of  a  cold  bfonght  on  by  sleeping  at  a  friend's  house  in 
London,  amid  the  damp  dignity  of  *a  best  bed  room.'  The 
saly  ooe  of  her  children  about  whom  she  was  anxious  was  our 
wordiy  WilUam,  whose  indomitable  self-will  and  violent  temper 
kd  her  to  precLict  ihat  he  would  be  steady  in  good,  or  head- 
itrang  in  evil.  Among  other  wanton  freaks  to  show  his 
courageoos  contempt  of  authority,  he  asked  his  eldest  brother, 
Sichanl,  as  Aey  were  whipping  tops  in  the  drawing-room  of 
their  maternal  grandfadier,  which  was  hung  round  with  por- 
tnits,  whether  he  dare  strike  his  whip  dirough  a  hooped 
petticoat  of  peculiar  stiffiiess.  Richard,  who  considered  that 
the  pkasum  of  insulting  the  old  lady's  dignity  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  a  floggingto  himself,  replied,  *  No,  I  won't'  *  Then 
here  goes,'  said  the  gallant  and  ungfldlant  William,  and  he  lashed 
Us  whip  tfanmgh  the  canvas.  Revengeful  children  occasionally 
wwni»i«^  suicide  in  the  fits  of  spleen  stirred  up  by  punishment- 
sad  oBoe,  it  seems,  our  future  poet-moralist,  when  smarting  from 
Bwrtification,  retired  to  his  grandfather's  garret  to  stab  himself 
widi  a  £n1.  His  courage,  or  more  properly  his  conscience, 
fidled  him,  and  he  continued  to  brave  the  slings  and  arrows 
prodnccd  by  his  own  ill-oonditioned  temper.  He  soon  acquired 
a  Spartan  feeling,  and  thought  the  heroism  of  endurance  an 
ample  TeccMnpense  for  the  humiliation  of  chastisement.  No  one 
cooUL  have  detected  in  the  wilful  and  wajrward  boy  the  father 
ef  the  man,  bat  what  was  common  to  the  two  was  the  force  of 
duiacter,  which,  however  disorderly  it  may  be  shown  in  child* 
hood,  is  the  real  element  of  future  power. 

In  his  BiBth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Hawkshead,  in 
tiie  most  pictBresque  district  of  Lancashire,  and  here  is  opened 
-%»  OS  a  scene  nnlike  anything  of  which  most  English  boys  of 
ibe  present  genefati<m  have  heard  or  read  before,  and  which 
will  nnke  them  look  back  wiA  envy  to  the  good  old  times  when 
Wordsworth  wore  a  jacket  and  carried  a  satchel.  The  scholars, 
iBBtBad  of  being  housed  .under  the  same  roof  with  a  master, 
were  boarded  among  the  villagers.  Bounds  were  unknown.  Out 
of  achool-^ouss  they  went  where  they  liked  wad  did  as  they 
pleased,  in  the  summer  they  played  in  Hawkshead  market- 
I^ace,  till  ^heaven  waked  witii  all  his  eyes,'  and  every  soul,  but 
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themselves^  was  asleep ;  or  they  angled  in  the  pools  of  the  moun- 
tain-brooks; or  boated  on  the  LaJces  of  EsUiwaite  and  Windermere  ; 
or  landed  at  an  egcelieitt,  tavein  oo  the  hiiHt  mi  AeJaliarAD 
recreate  tfaemselvea  watii  Iwis,  «ad  vtemriMRiea  aad  cream. 
Picnics  were  a  favourite  pastime  upon  sunny  days — and  with  the 
verdant  ground  for  their  table,  a  rippling  stream  at  their  tattj 
and  a  canopy  of  leaves  above  their  heads,  these  £t»itBiiate  j 
enjoyed  a  banquet  rendered  doubly  drlifittiw  ]o{y~4lie 
with  the  frugal  oottage  £we  of  tlHBir  msBiiamni 
Biding  was  too  espeaaive  to  be  SnqpoB^  but  when  tii^  dfid  ^et 
into  ^  «ad<ile,  tbey  managed,  beloce  ^etlHig  down  s^un,  to 
extract  wodc  ix  a  wiedc  otrt  ef^the  easily  ammal — to  which 
end  Hwj  tamfia/feA  '  sly  «diterfuge  with  courteous  imi-keeper* 
(poeta  loquitur),  and  persuaded  him  that  some  hctlf-vmy  house 
was  their  ffoaL  In  winter  Hawkshead  saw  another  sight  The 
jovial  crew,  if  it  was  wild  weather,  gathered  over  the  peat-fire 
to  play  whist  and  loo ;  or  if  it  was  clear  and  frosty,  buckled  on 
their  skates  and  played  hunt-the-hare  upon  the  ice  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  stars ;  or  wandered  half  the  night  upon  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  setting  springes  for  woodcocks.  Wordsworth  in 
his  retrospect  jsays,  lliat  the  sun  of  heaven  did  not  shine  upon  a 
band  who  were  richer  in  joy,  or  worthier  of  the  beautiful  vales 
they  trod.  Of  the  joy  there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  a  lad  who 
was  educated  at  Hawkshead  might  very  possibly  have  re-echoed 
with  truth  the  insincere  adage,  that  school-days  are  the  happiest 
days  of  life ;  but  as  to  the  worth,  we  suppose  they  had  neither 
more  nor  less  than  any  other  chance*medley  of  boys  whose  sole 
qualification  is  that  their  parents  can  afford^  to  pay  at  a  certain 
rate  per  quarter. 

The  pedagogic  government  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  mild 
within  doors  as  without.  But  if  Wordsworth  was  litde  troubled 
with  Greek  and  Latin,  he  read  English  largely  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment When  told  by  one  of  his  school-fellows  that  his  copy  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  was  but  a  meagre  abridgment — a  block  from 
the  quarry — the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  complete  collection 
seemed  to  him  ^  a  promise  scarcely  earthly.'  He  immediately 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  a  kindred  spirit  to  save  up  dieir 
pocket-money,  and  make  a  joint-purchase  of  fairy-land.  For 
several  months  they  persevered  in  their  vow ;  but,  as  their  hoard 
increased,  so  did  the  temptation  to  spend  it — and,  finally,  it  went 
to  the  tavern-keeper  or  pastrycook ;  nor  did  he  ever  possess  the 
coveted  treasure  while  his  imagination  could  be  led  captive  by 
conjuring  genii.  He  found  full  compensation  in  the  more  mascu- 
line fictions  of  Fielding  and  Swift,  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage; 
which  were  among  his  father's  stores.    His  love  of  verse  he  dates 
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from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  describes  himself  as  rising  early 
and  strolling  with  a  companion  for  two  delightful  hours  before 
morning  school,  repeating  rhymes  with  an  ecstacy  that  bordered 
upon  intoxication.  In  after  days  he  condemned  the  *  objects  of 
las  early  love '  as  mostly  ^  false  from  their  overwrought  splen- 
Arar ;'  and  poems  which  never  failed  to  entrance  him  in  boyhood 
miMd  IB  his  manhood  ^  dead  as  a  theatre,  fresh  emptied  of  spec- 
tatoim.'  9mdkmmot  he  too  readily  took  for  granted  that  his  latest 
taste  was  Ids  lut  ■talliiTOli,  amcog  these  discarded  favourites 
ve  find  the  honoured  wamm  «f  G«MHUth,  Qtm^^wmk  Foipe.  hm. 
his  fifteenth  year  he  composed  a  Yckaot^aHaiK,  mfmmikmmmm' 
pletion  of  the  second  centenary  of  their  fooMblML  ^T1» 
verses,'  he  says,  ^  were  much  admired,  far  more  than  Aey  de- 
served, for  they  were  but  a  tame  imitation  of  Pope's  versifica- 
tion, and  a  little  in  his  style.'  In  truth,  they  are  a  cento  from 
the  works  of  that  master.  Out  of  all  our  prodigies  there  is  not 
one,  we  believe,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  has  fairly  written 
^om  his  own  mind.  Two  years  later  Wordsworth  wrote  a  long 
poem  on  his  own  adventures  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  which 
ve  may  cxmclude  was  of  no  other  value  than  to  practise  him 
in  his  art,  since  he  has  only  preserved  a  dozen,  and  these  rather 
ordinary  lines. 

The  relish  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  to  which  he  mainly 
owes  his  place  among  poets,  was  early  manifested  and  rapidly 
developed.  A  rover  by  day  and  night  in  a  romantic  country, 
many  a  casual  and  unsought  prospect  won  his  attention  in  the 
midst  of  his  sports,  and  extorted  a  brief,  involuntary  homage. 
While  yet  a  little  boy,  he  took  an  Irish  urchin,  who  served  an 
itinerant  conjuror,  to  a  particular  spot  commanding  Esthwaite 
Lake  and  its  islands,  for  the  sole  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
emotion  of  the  lad  on  first  beholding  fields  and  groves  in- 
tsmingled  with  water.  Soon,  he  tells  us,  the  pleasures  of 
scenery  were  collaterally  attached  to  every  holiday  scheme. 
A  year  or  two  later  and  rural  objects  were  advanced  from 
a  secondary  to  a  primary  pursuit  He  use  to  rise  before  a 
anoke-wreath  issued  from  a  single  chimney,  or  the  earliest 
long  of  birds  could  be  heard,  to  sit  alone  upon  some  jutting 
eminence,  and  meditate  the  still  and  lovely  landscape.  Often 
<«  these  occasions  he  became  so  wrapt  in  contemplation,  that 
what  he  saw  ^  appeared  like  something  in  himself — a  prospect 
in  die  mind.'  His  imagination,  indeed,  never  failed  to  heighten 
Uie  picture  presented  to  his  eyes,  bestowing,  as  he  says,  ^  new 
splendour  on  the  setting  sun,'  and  ^  deepening  the  darkness  of  the 
midnight  storm.'  He  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  the 
intensity  of  his  sympathy  with  inanimate  nature  suggested  that 
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peirading  principle  of  his  poetry  which  he  sonuned  up  in  liie 
lines—* 

^  And  'tis  my  fkith  that  every  flower 
Enji^  the  air  it  braathes/ 

Such  passionate  communion  with  the  wonders  of  creation  is  rare 
at  any  age— extraordinary,  indeed,  in  boyhood,  when  all  impres- 
sions of  the  kind  are  mostly  transitory  and  subordinate. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  fruits  of  the  Hawkshead 
system,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  favourable  to  Words- 
worth. Had  he  been  cooped  up  within  the  walb  of  a  play- 
ground, his  dawning  sensibility  to  the  aspects  of  nature  must 
have  been  checked,  and  might  perhaps^  have  been  extin- 
guished. His  miscellaneous  reading,  pursued  with  an  eager 
and  entire  mind,  made  rich  amends  for  the  loss  of  lessons  in 
schoolboy  lore,  and  the  stock  of  English  which  he  then  ac- 
quired was  the  more  importsoit,  that,  from  combined  physical 
and  mental  causes,  he  was  in  afterlife  no  great  student  of  books. 
His  faults  of  temper  fared  at  Hawkshead  as  they  would  have 
done  amidst  any  other  congregation  of  the  sort :  —  everybody 
knows  that  in  all  the  weaknesses  which  affect  their  mutual  re- 
lations school-lads  are  the  least  ceremonious  and  most  un- 
tiring of  disciplinarians.  It  was  there,  too — -he  is  careful 
lo  record — that,  taught  *  by  competition  in  athletic  sports,'  he 
acquired  his  'diffidence  and  modesty.'  To  what  happy  cir- 
cumstances Parson  Adams  supposed  himself  indebted  for 
these  virtues  we  are  not  informed.  We  only  know  that  he 
held  vani^  to  be  the  worst  of  vices,  and  seized  the  occasEion^ 
when  it  was  mentioned,  to  dWell  unctuously  upon  the  excellence 
of  his  own  sermon  against  it.  But  though  Wordsworth  ivas 
not  free  from  the  unconscious  inconsistency  which  beset  good 
Abraham  Adams,  he  justly  contended  that  the  system  of  his  day 
was  less  provocative  of  conceit  than  the  modem  fashion  which 
attempts,  and  for  all  good  purposes  attempts  in  vain,  to  pnt  old 
heads  upon  young  shoulders.  It  is  with  mountainous  pride  that 
Ae  sapient  stripling  adds  eai^h  fresh  grain  of  learned  jargon  to 
his  mole^hill  heap ;  but  the  child  who  condescends  to  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  Wordsworth  well  remarks,  has  at  least  this  advan- 
tage  over  the  philosopher  in  petticoats— that  he  forgets  himself 
In  his  own  vacations  he  wouM  sometimes  lie  reading  for  the 
better  part  of  a  day  on  the  bank  of  the  Derwcnt,  while  his  rod 
and  line  were  left  neglected  at  his  side,  and  with  such  a  happy 
ignorance  of  studious  conceit,  that,  jumping  up  suddenly,  in 
Yery  shame  at  what  he  deemed  his  idleness,  he  betook  himseU 
to  the  nobler  occupation  of  angling! 

Wordsworth's  &ther  never  regained  his  cheerfulness  after  th^ 
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deith  of  his  helpmate,  and  followed  her  to  the  grave  in  1783, 
vfaen  his  celebn^ed  son  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year.  The 
bulk  of  his  property  at  his  decease  consisted  of  considerable 
atreais  due  to  him  from  Sir  James  Lowther,  soon  afterwards 
oested  Eaii  of  Lonsdale.  The  life-long  eccentricity  of  that 
self-willed  gentleman  took  ultimately,  it  seems,  a  parsimonious 
tarn,  and  be  refused  to  liquidate  the  debt — of  which,  in  fact,  not 
one  shilling  was  paid  until  after  his  demise  in  1802 — a  long 
and  cruel  interval  of  nineteen  years  I  In  the  mean  while  the 
care  of  the  eqihans  devolved  on  their  uncles.  One  of  them.  Dr. 
Cookson,  bad  been  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  thither  William  was  sent  in  October,  1787,  when  in  the 
eigbteenth  year  of  his  age.  Hitherto  his  whole  experience  of 
the  world  was  confined  to  northern  villages,  and  his  first  vox* 
pessions  on  the  change  were  much  what  would  have  been  pro* 
imxA  by  the  transformations  in  his  favourite  Arabian  Ni^ts, 
where  men  go  to  sleep  in  a  hut  and  wake  in  a  palace.  He 
sosmed  delighted  among  the  imposing  buildings  and  their  swarm 
of  students,  hardly  believing  that  the  enchanting  scene  was  real, 
aad  felt  that  he  was  clothed  in  his  own  person  with  the  dignity 
of  the  place.  He  thought  it '  an  honour '  to  have  *'  interviews  with 
Us  tutor  aoad  tailor,*  and,  though  his  attentions  to  the  former 
^ckly  ceased,  he  had  extensive  dealings  with  the  latter.  He 
QondescoMls  to  elaborate  in  blank  verse  a  full-length  portraiture 
of  himself  as  an  academical  exquisite,  airily  clad  and  carefully 
friizled  and  powdered,  which  must  amuse  aU,  and  has  surprised 
siany,  from  the  contrast  it  presents  to  the  rustic  tone  of  hia 
poetry  and  his  subsequent  negligence  of  dress.  But  the  transi* 
tbn  is  one  of  every-day  occurrence.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  equipped 
Umself  when  at  Oxford  like  the  gay  gallants  of  his  time,  and 
in  his  riper  years  wore  such  raiment  that  Baxter,  who  was  himself 
thought  culpably  remiss,  remonstrated  with  the  homelier  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  Differ^it  periods  of  life  have  their 
duffacteristic  vanities,  and  to  a  village  youth  the  dazzling  novelty 
of  full-blown  fashion  is  peculiarly  seducing. 

Few  dress  with  the  finish  of  a  Brummel  to  sit  down  to 
mashematics,  and,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  University, 
OBr  sd£-painted  dandy  was  not  '  a  reading  man.'  Wine-parties 
and  suppers,  riding  and  boating,  lounging  and  sauntering,  were 
Us  cnrdinary  occupations.  No  enjoyment  of  the  kind  could  have 
been  more  complete,  for  his  animal  spirits  were  high,  and  he 
sever  drugged  his  pleasures  with  vice.  He  says  that  even 
before  the  fir^  flush  of  gratification  was  past  he  was  disturbed 
at  intervals  by  compunctious  reflections  that  he  had  his  way  to 
make  in  the  wprld,  and,  instead  of  giving  himself  up  to  the 
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recreations  of  life,  ought  to  be  steadily  training  for  its  stmgglesw 
As  often,  however,  as  these  shadows  flitted  across  his  mind  they 
were  chased  away  by  the  buoyant  levity  of  youth,  and  he  always 
professed  that  his  residence  at  Cambridge  was  ^a  gladsome 
time.'  Before  leaving  Hawkshead  he  had  mastered  five  books 
of  Euclid,  and  had  arrived  at  quadratic  equations  in  algebra, 
which  in  those  easy  days  gave  him  a  twelvemonth's  start  of 
his  fellow-freshmen ;  and  in  advanced  age  he  ascribed  his  heecU 
lessness  at  the  University  to  the  natural  propensity  of  the  hare 
to  sleep  while  the  tortoises  were  in  the  distance,  in  ^The  Pre- 
lude,' written  when  his  recollections  were  fresh,  he  assigns  a 
different,  and  manifestly  a  truer,  cause  for  his  neglect  to  join  in 
the  mathematical  race.  Bred  up,  he  said,  amid  nature's  bounties, 
free  as  the  wind  to  range  where  he  listed,  he  could  ill  submit  to 
mental  restraint  and  bodily  captivity.  He  loved  solitude,  but 
only  in  lonely  places,  and  if  a  throng  was  near  he  had  an 
irresistible  longing  to  mingle  with  it  Repulsion  and  attraction, 
therefore,  both  combined  to  throw  him  into  the  circle  of  merry 
idlers.  But  minds  such  as  his  are  never  utterly  idle  : — and  the 
free  hours  of  unguarded  intercourse  afforded  him  valuable 
lessons  in  human  nature. 

Drifted  along  by  the  babbling  stream  of  society,  he  had 
almost  ceased  to  look  for  *  tongues  in  trees  and  sermons  in 
stones.'  Whenever,  as  a  freshman,  he  betrayed  by  involuntary 
gestures  his  latent  sympathies  for  the  appearances  of  earth  and 
sky,  his  boon  companions  whispered  among  themselves  that 
there  *  must  be  a  screw  loose.'  They  looked  at  natural  objects 
after  the  fashion  of  men  unable  to  read,  who  see  the  form  of  the 
letters  and  have  no  conception  of  their  meaning.  Wordsworth 
in  their  presence  kept  a  veil  upon  his  better  mind ;  and  it  was 
only  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  stole  away  into  solitude,  that 
he  indulged  his  propensities.  So  passed  the  first  academic  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  returned  to  Hawkshead  for  the  summer 
vacation.  He  returned  unspoilt  by  the  vanities  of  his  Cambridge 
life,  to  greet  with  affection  his  schoolboy  dame — overjoyed  to 
lodge  again  beneath  her  lowly  roof  and  partake  her  humble 
fare.  Old  scenes  brought  back  old  recollections,  and  woods  and 
lakes  were  again  in  the  ascendant.  He  nevertheless  imported 
into  Hawkshead  some  of  his  new  Cambridge  tastes.  His  silken 
hose  and  brilliant  buckles  astonished  rural  eyes.  He  was  much 
at  feasts  and  dances,  and  felt  ^  slight  shocks  of  love-liking '  for 
his  buxom  partners.  He  afterwards  spoke  of  these  companionable 
evenings  as  *  a  heartless  chase  of  trivial  pleasures,'  and  wished 
he  had  spent  the  time  in  study  and  meditation.  We  question, 
in  his  particular  case,  the  wisdom  of  the  wish*     He  was  too 
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prone,  except  when  in  chiefly  to  live  upon  himself|  and  it  human- 
iied  him  to  mingle  in  domestic  merry-makings. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  university  his  renewed  love  of  nature 
showed  itself  in  his  giving  most  of  his  winter  evenings  to  the 
coUege-gardens  by  the  Cam — gazing  at  the  trees,  and  peopling 
the  walks  with  visionary  fairies,  till  summoned  within  walls 
by  the  nine  o'clock  bell.  He  now  broke  loose  a  little  from 
Ills  idle  companions,  and  spent  more  of  his  hours  among  his 
books.  He  dipped  into  the  classics,  made  himself  master  of 
Italian,  and  extended  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  poets* 
He  ascribes  to  this  period  the  growing  belief  that  he  might  one  day 
be  admitted  into  that  proud  choir.  He  started  with  the  excellent 
creed  that  there  were  four  models  whom  he  must  have  continually 
before  his  eyes — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare — and 
the  three  first  were  constantly  in  his  hands.  He  sat  in  the  hawthorn 
shade  by  Trompington  Mill,  and  laughed  over  Chaucer,  and  he 
paid  to  the  temperate  and  puritanical  Milton  the  singular  homage 
of  getting  tipsy  in  his  honour.  At  a  wine-party  in  that  room 
of  Chrises  College  which  tradition  reports  to  have  once  been 
tenanted  by  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  young  Wordsworth 
drank  libations  to  his  memory ;  and  being  late  for  his  own 
cbapel,  sailed  proudly  up  the  aisle,  after  service  had  begun, 
in  a  state  of  vinous  and  poetic  exaltation,  fondly  dreaming  that 
tile  mantle  of  Milton  had  fallen  upon  him.  What  makes  this 
tiibiite  especially  memorable  is,  that  in  drinking  days,  and  among 
iesdve  associates,  he  could  charge  himself  with  no  other  trespass 
agwst  sobriety.  Having  now  begun  to  train  for  his  high  vocar- 
tioi,  he  had  probably  not  much  reason  to  regret  his  Euclid  and 
algebra.  Often,  in  the  retrospect  of  neglected  opportunities  and 
waited  hours,  a  self-reproaching  idea  is  entertained  that  the  ap- 
pointed studies  of  the  place  might  easily,  after  all,  have  been 
comhined  with  the  pursuits  of  choice: — but  where  there  is  one 
Predominating  taste,  it  is  impossible  long  to  serve  two  masters. 
If  Wordsworth  could  have  lived  his  Cambridge  life  again,  his 
diligence  would  doubtless  have  been  greater,  but  in  all  proba^ 
Mity  it  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  Spenser,  Milton, 
Oiaacer,  and  Shakspeare. 

The  next  long  vacation  was  signalised  by  the  renewal  of  his 
xatefcoane  with  his  admirable  sister.  The  Wordsworths,  scat- 
^n^  by  the  death  of  their  parents,  had  no  common  home  to 
wfcich  they  could  gather  at  intervals.  Miss  Dorothy  chanced  to 
l>e  domesticated  for  a  time  with  her  relations  in  the  neigh- 
Iwwaihood  of  Penrith,  and  in  the  course  of  his  autumnal 
iblings  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  sharing  her  socie^. 
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In  one  of  his  poems  be  speaks  of  '  the  shooting  lights  of  her 
wild  eyes,*  and  the  bright  impulsive  gleams  they  sent  fordi 
were  a  true  index  of  her  quick  genius  and  fervid  sensibility. 
But  with  a  masculine  power  of  mind  she  had  ^every  womanly 
virtue,  and  presented  with  these  blended  gifts  such  a  rare  com- 
bination, that  even  the  enthusiastic  strains  in  which  h^  brother 
sang  her  praise  borrowed  no  aid  from  his  poetic  imagination. 
It  was  she  who  in  childhood  moderated  the  sternness  of  his 
moody  temper,  and  she  now  carried  on  the  work  which  was 
then  begun.  His  chief  delight  had  hitherto  been  in  scenes 
which  were  distinguished  by  terror  and  grandeur,  and  she 
taught  him  the  beauty  of  the  humblest  products  and  mildest 
graces  of  nature.  While  she  was  softening  kis  mind,  he  was 
elevating  hers^  and  out  of  this  interchange  of  gifts  grew  an 
absolute  harmony  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  was  at  the  same 
period  that  he  formed  an  attachment  for  his  sister's  friend,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  She 
became,  he  says,  endeared  to  him  by  her  radiant  look  of  youth, 
conjoined  to  a  placidity  of  expression,  the  reflection  of  one  of 
the  most  benignant  tempers  that  ever  diffused  peace  and  cheers- 
fulness  through  a  home. 

His  third  and  last  long  vacation  was  another  epoch  in  his  life. 
In  July,  1790,  he  started  with  a  brother-under-graduate,  Mr. 
JoneS)  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  North  of  Italy.  This,  common  as  it  is  at  present^  he  ac- 
knowledges to  have  been  a  hardy  slight  of  university  studies, 
and,  sensible  that  his  friends  would  remonstrate,  he  departed 
without  communicating  his  design.  His  college  acquaintances, 
who  had  nothing  to  say  s^ainst  his  preference  of  travelling  to 
mathematics,  thought  the  scheme  Quixotic,  from  the  difficulties 
which  must  beset  tourists  so  little  versed  in  the  languages  of  the 
Gontment,  and  so  scantily  provided  with  funds.  But  all  consi- 
derations with  Wordsworth  were  lighter  than  air  compared  to 
his  passion  for  scenery  and  his  sympathy  with  the  French 
people,  then  in  the  early  or  boisterously  merry  stage  of  political 
intoxication.  Jpnes  iiras  an  admirable  associate  for  such  an 
expedition,  being  a  sturdy  native  of  Wales,  accustomed  to  climb 
mountains,  and  noted  not  only  for  quick  intelligence  but  for 
a  happy,  winning  disposition.  They  were  absent  fourteen 
weeks,  and  the  money  they  took  allowed  them  four  shillings 
a  day  each  for  all  expenses.  Their  luggage  was  as  -light 
as  their  purse.  They  tied  up  the  whole  of  it  in  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  carried  their  bundles  on  their  heads,  ex- 
citing a  smile  wherever  they  went     They  reached  Calais  on 
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tbe  ere  of  the  daj  when  the  king  was  to  iwear  fidelity  to  the 
Bew  oHistitiitifm,  and  witnessed  the  festal  abandonment  which 
attended  the  event  Thej  eontinued  their  course  amidst  the  roar 
of  what  they  supposed  to  be  liberated  France,  and  did  their  best 
to  swell  thie  chorus.  In  the  fervour  of  their  hearts  they  drank 
and  danced  with  frantic  patriots,  who  paid  them  especial  honour 
as  natives  of  a  land  which  had  set  an  example  of  liberty. 
Woidsworth's  eye,  much  more  practised  to  scan  landscapes  than 
men,  nowhere  penetrated  beneath  the  surface.  He  concluded 
tbat  the  zealots  of  the  revolution  were  as  good  as  they  were  gay, 
and  that  a  king  and  his  courtiers  were  the  only  Frenchmen  by 
irhom  power  could  be  abused.  The  poet  was  in  his  sphere 
when  he  got  beyond  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  in  a  perpetual  hurry  of  delight  at  die 
succession  of  sublime  and  beautiful  objects. 

After  taking  his  degree  in  January,  1791,  Wordsworth  lodged 
for  four  months  in  London,  with  no  other  purpose  than  that 
peTKNial  gratification  which  had  governed  all  his  previous  pro- 
ceedings. He  spent  his  time  in  seeing  every  manner  of  sight, 
and  was  often  at  the  House  of  G>mmons  to  hear  the  debates  on 
the  French  Revolution.  There  he  listened  to  the  majestic 
wisdom  of  Burke  with  involuntary  admiration,  but  with  no 
piesent  profit — ^for  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  his  sympathising 
q»iiit  once  more  carried  him  across  the  Channel.  Nothing 
could  have  been  cruder  than  his  political  notions,  which  were 
msinly  founded  upon  the  defects  of  his  personal  temperament. 
His  predominant  characteristic  was  a  headstrong  will,  a  wild 
impatience  of  subordination,  which  made  him  even  shake  off 
regulations  of  his  own  as  a  tame  restraint  upon  freedom.  In 
diu  anarchy  of  a  rebellious  mind  he  had  not  waited  for  the  out- 
break of  the  French  commotion  to  learn  his  levelling  creed.  It 
ibond  him  a  hater  of  kings,  and  sighing  for  what  he  calls  ^  a 
government  of  equal  rights  and  individual  worth  I'  What  he 
meant  by  these,  how  he  considered  they  were  to  be  obtained, 
aid  how  secmred,  he  has  not  explained — and  indeed  the  entire 
■■native  which  he  wrote  some  years  afterwards  of  bis  political 
fever  is  compounded  of  fallacies  so  shallow  and  transparent, 
eoQched  in  language  so  vague  and  obscure,  that  a  want  of  all 
dear  thinking  upon  the  subject  seems  to  have  outlasted  the 
jNsriod  of  rash,  refractory  youth.  It  was  with  very  little  know- 
ladge  of  history,  and  with  absolutely  none  of  the  science  of 
foremment,  beyond  the  disjointed  notions  picked  up  from 
psuDphlets  and  newspapers,  that  be  started  on  his  second  pil- 
tsimage  to  France.  He  remained  a  few  days  at  Paris,  and  then 
vioved  on  to  Orleans,  that  the  society  of  the  English  might  not 
VOL.  xcu.  NO.  CLXXXiii.  o  impede 
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iinpeck  his  pgogwaat  iairiOTtpriay  the  lasf^iuige.  He  lived  Tttmik 
ndlb.  royftlut  offioetSy.  who  fretted  for  the  hoar  to  draw  the 
flfpofd^  but  his  poncipal  inticBisle  was  a  General  Beanpiiis,  who 
belongied  to  the  opposite  faction.  Thej  held  inoessBnt  oon^etw 
aadooB  on  patriotic  tfaemes,  and  once  meeting  a  poor  and  paUid 
g^  who  knitted  while  a  heifer  tied  to  her  arm  croppra  tiw 
graaa  on  the  bank,  the  General  exclaimed,  *  It  is  against  thaM 
we  are  fighting.'  Wordswoxlii  adds  that  he,  on  his  part,  eqnally 
beliered  that  they  were  the  apoatlea  of  a  benevolence  which  was 
ip  banish  want  from  the  earths  This  is  an  epitome  of  ^e  whole 
of  his  early  political  philoeophy.  It  went  no  deeper  than  wt 
ywadom  confidence  that,  if  existing  institutions  could  be  swept 
away,  peace  and  pnwperitj  would  emerge  out  of  the  ruin.  When 
ev^ry  hope  had  been  falsified,  he  clung  leseutfully  to  his  tenets 
in  the  endeavour  (as  he  some  tioM  afterwards  says)  *to  hide 
what  nothing  could  heaWdie  woonda  of  moitified  presnmptioa.^ 
It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  lec—tation.  of  an  error  is  com* 
plete.  While  penning  this  penitential  confession  he  speaks  with 
the  same  soetaof  all  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  psTty, 
!#,  though  events  had  refuted  ihiir  ppodsctiops  and  verified  his.  " 

From  Orleans  be  went  to  Blois,  and  while  there  the  king  was 
dethrooed  and  imprisoned.  Next  came  the  massctcres  of  Sep<- 
tember,  1792,.  and  a  month  afterwards  Wordsworth  bent  his 
s^^a  towards  Paris.  The  massacres  he  belie\-ed  to  have  been  a 
ca«ial  ebullition  of  fury,  till  he  was  left  alone  on  the  night  of 
his  arrival  in  the  garret  of  an  hotel,  when  his  proximity  to  Ibe 
scene  of  slaughter  begot  some  f  earn  for  his  safety,  uid  suggested 
the  high  probability  that  there  might  be  a  seoond  act  to  the 
tragedy.  Closer  obaervatian  oeofirmed  his  suspicion,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  the  bloodiest  hands  had  the  strongest  arms. 
He  revolved  in  his  mind  how  the  crisis  might  be  averted,  and 
taking  the  measure  of  himself  and  of  the  various  factions,  he 
can»  to  the  conclusion  that  he,  William  Wordsworth,  was  the 
proper  person  to  rally  the  nation,  and  conduct  the  revolution  to 
a  happy  issue.  With  all  the  gravity  of  Don  Quixote  he  sets  it 
down  among  the  justificatiotts  of  bis  seherae  that 
*  Objeots,  even  a»  they  are  great,  thereby 
Do  come  within  the  rea6h  Gtkwnbkst  eyes.' 
How  far  the  eyes  were  humble  is  needless  to  be  said,  and  the 
only  palliation  is  that  U»ey  were  utterly  blind.  The  difficulty  it 
to  believe  that  they  could  have  belonged  to  a  man  of  genius  in 
his  twenty-third  year.  Had  he  made  the  slightest  attempt  fo 
•realise  his  project,  he  confesses  that  he  would  have  paid  for  his 
.presuniption  with  his  head.  But  what  he  then  thought  a  harsh 
necessitj,  and,  afterwards,  acknowledged  to  be  a  gracious  Pro- 
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fMettce,  eatnpetled  Kim  to  return  to  Inland  jewt  in  time  to  skt^ 
kha  fimn  tfeie  gttillfitroe.  No  doubt  his  frieiHh  at  home  faitd 
become  aware  of  his  peril,  and  refused  to  amrwer  any  tnore 
drafts  from  Paris. 

His  mind  'boiling  over  with  political  passions,  h&  had  no 
velisb  for  sylvan  solitodes^  ana  fised  his  head-quarters  ia 
Loadoa.  To  rindicate  his  talents,  which  his  Cambridge  career 
\ai  bioitght  into  question,  he,  in  1793,  produced  to  the  world, — 
krriedly,  he  sajs,  though  reluctantly — ^two  little  poems,  *The 
Erenasr  Walk,'  and  '  Descripdre  Sketches.'  If  the  Evening 
Wrik  was  hastily  connected  it  had  not  been  hastily  com- 
fosed,  Cor  it  was  begun  is  1787,  and  continned  through  tho 
t)«o  succeeding  years.  The  metre  and  language  are  in  the 
•efaool  of  Pope,  but  they  are  the  work  of  a  pTc«aising  scboliir^ 
sad  not  of  a  master.  There  is  an  ^incongruous  mixture  of 
poverty  and  ricfaaess  in  the  diction,  and  often,  instead  of 
being  suggested  by  the  sentiment,  it  has  been  culled  and 
sdsfied  to  it.  The  vene  does  not  flow  on  with  easy  strength, 
but  is  laboured,  and  frequently  feeble,  and  the  structure  of 
the  sentences  is  distorted  beyond  the  limits  of  poetic  licence 
Is  meet  the  exigencies  of  rhyme.  For  the  topics  of  the  piece 
WupdswtHth  drew  upon  his  individual  tastes,  but  even  here  he 
has  not  been  particularly  happy.  The  rural  objects  he  de* 
scribes  wee  minute  and  disconnected,  neither  chosen  for  their 
geneml  association  with  evening,  nor  possessing,  for  the  mos^ 
fart,  an  indcfpendent  interest  Brief  as  the  work  is,  it  leaves 
s  drowsy  impression-*-but  ikte  poet  breaks  out  in  occasional 
tonches,  and  the  four  lines  on  the  swan  present  a  picture  he 
coaU  net  have  surpassed  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers :-« 

The  fiwaa  uplifts  bis  chest,  and  backward  flings 
His  neck,  a  varying  arch,  between  his  towering  wings : 
Tht  eye  that  marks  the  gUdibg  creature  sees 
Bow  graced  pride  oao  be,  and  how  majestic  ease.' 
Tfce  Descriptive  Sketches   had  been  penned   at  Orleans  and 
Bloi%  in  1791  and  1792.    They  are  the  versified  recollections 
of  some  of  the  scenes  which  struck  him  most  in  the  pedes-* 
trian  tour  witli  Jones.     In  spite  of  the  horrors  of  that  sea^n 
be  concludes   with   an  uncpialified    panegyric  on  the   Revo- 
Imiony  andf  a  prayer  that  *  every  sceptred  child  of  clay '  ii^^io 
vnsQmod  to  withstand  it  might  be  swept  away  by  the  flood. 
The  execntioa  is  of  the  same  school  as  The  Evening  Walk,  but 
A«  language  is  simpler,  and  so  far  superior.      Though  he  had 
Gnolflbimtk's  *  Traveller*  much  in  his  mind,  and  has  copiisd  the 
tarn  of  nnny  of  his  lines,  there  is  an  increasing  ascendancy 
nf  the  oiiginal  over  the  imitative  element*     In  one  instahce  he 
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has  borrowed  both  broadly  and  clumsily  from  the  magnificeht 
couplet  in  which  Gray  depicts  the  overflowing  Nile  under  the 
figure  of  a  brooding  bird : — 

*  From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  brodds  o'er  Egypt  with  his  watery  wings/ 

Wordsworth,  speaking  of  the  *  mighty  stream '  of  the  French 
Revolution,  asks  that  it  may 

^  Brood  o'er  the  long-parch'd  lands  with  Nile-like  wings,' 

Here  the  comparison  is  between  stream  and  stream  instead  of 
between  stream  and  bird,  and  there  is  consequently  no  propriety 
in  the  expressions  *  brood '  and  *  wings.'  These  involve  a  prior 
simile  which  Wordsworth  leaves  the  reader  to  supply,  and 
what  mind  could  extemporize  for  itself  the  noble  imi^  of 
Gray?  The  germs  of  thought  in  one  writer  when  developed 
by  another,  often  differ  as  much  as  the  seed  and  the  flower,  but 
whenever  the  singular  beauty  of  the  passage  is  the  temptation 
to  reproduce  it,  the  effort  to  vary  what  is  exquisite  already,  ends 
in  a  faded,  distorted  copy. 

Even  at  the  quietest  period  the  Evening  Walk  and  Descrip- 
tive Sketches  would  hardly  have  attracted  much  attention — and 
slender  indeed  was  the  chance  of  their  still  small  voice  being 
heard  amid  the  thunders  of  national  strife.  Of  the  few  criticisms 
in  contemporary  journals  none  were  at  all  satisfactory  to  the 
author.  Some  blew  too  hot  and  some  blew  too  cold,  and  ^e 
indiscriminating   praise,  which   betrayed  a  want  of  real  ap- 

freciation,  pleased  him  little  better  than  undisguised  contempt, 
n  revising  these  juvenile  pieces  long  afterwards  for  the  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works,  he  altered  them  enough  to  destroy 
their  historical,  without  materially  increasing  their  poetical 
value. 

Disappointed  of  his  ambition  to  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and 
direct  the  storm  abroad,  Wordsworth  took  up  his  pen  to 
enlighten  his  countrymen.  The  compendious  mediod  for  scat- 
tering plenty  over  a  smiling  land,  which  he  expounded  ander 
the  form  of  ^  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,'  was  to  abolish 
the  monarchy  and  the  peerage.  No  better  criticism  can  be 
pronounced  upon  his  panacea  than  his  own,  in  later  life,  upon 
the  far  more  moderate  views  of  Mr.  Fox  : — ^  It  is  extraor- 
dinary that  the  naked  absurdity  of  the  means  did  not  raise  a 
doubt  as  to  the  attainableness  of  the  end.'  The  proceeding, 
however,  of  his  French  allies,  began  to  teach  him  die  dan^rs 
of  precipitance.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  recoiled  from  th^ 
very  idea  of  a  revolution,  and  that  he  feared  the  destruction  at 
vicious  institutions  was  hastening  on  too  fast.     Tlie  Letter  to 
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Bkhop  Watson  was  rettored  to  his  desk — and  has  never  beeQ 
pablidied.  Yet  he  clung  tenaciously  to  his  republican  tenets^ 
and  between  love  for  his  abstract  theories,  and  horror  at  theit 
practical  fruits,  there  was  a  perpetual  conflict  in  his  mind, 
and  not  a  little  inconsistency  in  his  conduct  While  he  spoke 
with  disgust  of  the  miserable  outrages  which  desolated  France, 
while  his  sleep  was  nightly  disturbed  by  ghostly  dreams  of 
dungeons  and  scaffolds,  while  he  constantly  pictured  himself 
in  these  hideous  visions  as  a  terror-stricken  victim,  pleading  in 
vain  far  life  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  he  was  not  the 
less  indignant  that  England  should  array  herself  against  the 
perpetrators  of  such  crimes.  Her  interposition — though  not 
warlike,  as  we  all  know,  until  the  gauntlet  was  flung  in  her 
(Mce — is  declared  by  him  to  have  been  the  first  shock  that  was 
ever  given  to  his  moral  nature  I  The  assassinations  had  moved 
him,  but  what  especially  scandalised  him  was  the  attempt 
to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  assassins.  So  fanatical  did  he  grow  on 
the  point,  that  he  rejoiced  when  our  soldiers  fell  by  thousands, 
and  mourned  when  we  triumphed,  allaying  his  grief  with  the 
treasonable  hope  Ant  the  enemy  would  hereafter  have  their 
day  of  vengeance.  Long  after  it  became  apparent  even  to 
him  that  the  sword  of  France  was,  like  her  guillotine,  the 
bloody  instrument  of  scoundrels  who  only  talked  of  liberty 
to  facilitate  op]^ession,  he  went  on  asserting  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  accountable  for  alienating  him  from  his  country.  It  might 
be  supposed  on  his  own  showing  that  William  Wordsworth, 
who  helped,  projmerili^  to  let  out  die  waters,  had  even  more  to 
answer  for  than  William  Pitt,  who  raised  a  dam  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  deluge.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  became,  in 
his  own  language,  ^  as  active  a  member  of  the  war  party  as  his 
industry  and  abilities  would  allow.'  To  vindicate  his  con- 
sistency he  then  professed  to  remain  persuaded  that  the  war, 
however  identified  ultimately  with  righteous  objects,  was  at 
the  outset  one  of  selfish  tyranny  and  unprincipled  ambition.  It 
is  needless  now  to  vindicate  Mr.  Pitt  against  such  perversions  of 
&ct  and  motive.  By  1818  Wordsworth  himself  had  come  to 
speak  and  write  in  a  far  different  strain. 

Meanwhile,  one  good  effect  of  the  war  was  to  set  him  labour- 
ing^ in  his  proper  vocation.  He  had  strayed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  summer  of  1793,  and  saw  with  an  evil  eye  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  From  thence  he  turned  towards  Wales,  and  while 
pacing  over  Salisbury  Plain  the  dreary  scene  was  connected  in 
his  imagination  with  the  rovings  of  disbanded  sailors  and  of  the 
widows  of  the  slain.  He  at  once  commenced,  and  in  1794  com- 
pleted, the  story  of  ^  Guilt  and  Sorrow,'  which  did  not  appear 
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ffodre  tiU  1842,  but  of  which  he  pnbli^ed  adsi  extrAct  Id  179Sv 
uader  the  title  of  ^  The  Fei9Ale  Vagrant.'     bt  i^;erd  to  timc^  it 
is  separated  frcnxi  the  Descriptive  Sketches  by  a  «pM)»  but  in 
j^espect  of  merit  they  aire  poiied  by  a  guLf.     He  had  eeaied  to 
9ralk  In  the  train  pf  Pope,  and  composed  in  the  afbamsa  of  hja 
lai^  fa¥ounte  Spenser.     In  no  oth^  heads  has  it  proved  so  Utde 
cumbiDoiis.     it  runs  on  with  a  light  facility-^obsv^  labo«red« 
never  harsh,  and  never  cloying.  There  is  an  ex^oiaite  aimflicitjF 
and  polbh  in  Ute  language,  e^aally  removed  fpom  the  bald 
prattle  of  many  of  the  Lytieal  Ballads  and  the  turgid  verbosity  ^f 
many  pages  in  The  Excuzsioau    The  landscape-painting  bM 
a  bright  transparency,  very  unlike  th«  misty  crudeoess  of  him 
earlier  efforts ;  and  in  the  humaoi  part  of  the  poem  there  is  m 
deep  and  genuine  pathos,  unalloyed  by  a  taint  of  morbid  ej;9^ 
gei^ation.     The  ph^  is  badly  eont;rived,  but  the  interest  is  in  tb« 
details.     To  be  appreciated  it  must  be  read  with  patient  tmdir 
qniUity,  for  its  beauties  are  o/  that  qiuet  order  which  eseape  m 
haaty  eye. 

While  Wordsworth  was  thus  disaatisfied  with  publie  events,  hia 
private  circumatan^ees  were  full  asgLoomy.  0£  the  little  i^aibJble 
propei^y  bis  father  left,  part  had  been  expended  in  the  fntitleaa 
•odeavour  to  compel  Lord  I^ondsdale  to  pay  bis  debt,  and  ^e 
i^m^der  devo4ied  to  the  education  of  the  childaen.     WilliaBt 
was  designed  for  the  law  or  the  church;  bul^  for  tJie  foraier, 
he  said^  he  had  not  strength  of  conatittttion,  mind,  or  puiae ; 
aad  the  latter  mnat  have  been  incompatible  wilh  his  present 
efiinions,  bi^h  political  and  Ideological.      It  was  part  of  him 
special   satisfaction   with  the  French  Revolution  that  it  bad 
stripped  the  clergy  of  their  'guilty  splendour.'     Hi&Tagraiiej 
and  i4idolence,  bu  turbulent  ii^rmeddling  with  the   affiuura 
of  nations,  and  his  total  neglect  of  his  own,  justly  alaraaed 
and  displeased  hit  friends.     He  began  to  look  atudouslj  Cor 
employment,  and  thought  of  establishing  a  monthly  ^mxnal. 
Id  be  called  '  The  Philantl)«opist.'     Finding  the  scbsote  ued- 
pnacticable)  be  oontemplated  a  oonn^cm  with  an  eppaaitacNa 
newspaper — a  depairtanent  of  letters  in  whiefa,  being  nowiae  re* 
markable  either  for  flexibility  of  talent  or  piquancy  of  a^ylm^ 
he  eeidd  never  hai^e  attiUned  much  success.     The  queatioa  was 
pending  when  an  event  oceurred  which  changed  his  deatfsy. 
Raialey  Calvert,  of  a  Cumberland  lamily,  and  son  of  a.atewaad 
of  the  Ouke  of  Norfolk,  was  in  a  sapid  decline,  and  oiv  r^win^ 
hero,  whose  previous  acquaintance  with  hkn  bad  been  bftt  ali|^it» 
meeting  him  accidentnlly  towards  the  dose  of  1794,  and  oo«i|>a9* 
sionating  his  solitary  position^  remained  with  him  till  his  fjaaihi 
at.  Penritb»  in  JanuMry,  1 79$.     The  beaevolien^  whidi  pippapfeed 
f  Wordsivorth 
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Wovdsnporth  t0  giv«  himself  tip  to  cbeering^  the  last  few  lonely 
vedci  of  a  akk  yovdi'a  life  net  with  an  uMtant  and  imezpected 
niaauL  1^  ivrabd  imbibed  a  higli  opinion  of  his  poetie 
powasy  and  to  secure  Urn,  ftnr  a  while  at  leait,  ^le  free  exercise 
^aa  muEDavketaUe  genins^  bequeaitbed  him  nine  hon^hred  pounds. 
^Baor  fdlew  I '  moralises  Mr.  Searie,  ^  he  aeems  to  harve  been 
Iboi  iat  lUa  special  porpose.  I  wonM  not  be  thought  to  wpeA 
■^enefonsly  oif  poor  Calrert  t-^-GocI  foHbid  \ — but  still  I  caamot 
\itip  tftiaking  about  P^o^ndenee,  and  his  dark,  inaerutable  wai]^ 
how  be  smkes  one  frail  chiM  to  Uie  graye  that  another  may  bare 
to  sing  songs.*  We  are  at  a  loaa  to  say  whether  thia 
is  nKire  ludicrovs  from  ita  helpless  silliness,  m  offensrre 
its  conceited  oentenpt  If  Radsley  GaWert  was  only 
tbat  be  migbl  leare  a  legacy  to  Wordsworth,  lor  wbi^ 
;  Mr.  Seaorle  auppose  ^at  myriads  are  bom  into  tbe  world 
ite  Ure  no  longer,  aeeomplisk  no  more,  and  have  not  a  farthing 
I?  ImnKMrtal  beings  are  of  seme  consideration  cm 
accmttt,  aMioitgh  ^y  may  neither  sing  mortal  sengs, 
'  tbe  stngefs  with  worldly  goods. 

BOt  tiie  least  advantage  of  lie  legacy  that  it  was  liie 
:»iise  of  extricating  Wordsworth  from  the  maze  of  spe* 
inta  wbaeh  &e  bad  been  drarwn  by  the  French  Revolo^ 
Meeting  no  government  to  his  mind,  he  hod  arrived  at 
^  conclusion  that  every  man  should  be  a  law  to  himself.  He  re<* 
t»  spam  tbe  restraints  of  estabKsbed  rules,  and  recognise 
gvsmnd  of  action  than  what  his  varying  circumstances 
%  as  tbey  arose,  to  his  individua!  understanding.  Tbe  next 
slop  in  bis  n^w  path  was  ^e  endeavour  to  discover  by  thtft 
sndhsiliiiiitin|i^,  beneeibrth  to  be  tbe  sole  light  to  his  feet,  what 
rwMlilJutsiil  good  and  evil,  and  what  was  the  obligatioB  to  pei^ 
frnu^e  ^mt  and  shnn  tbe  other.  These  pfopositions,  bowevcHr^ 
paa^rsd  too  hard  for  even  hi$  unassisted  reason,  and  the  result 
una  Us  •bunAming  moral  questions  in  despair.  Impressed 
mat  fcenildered,  be  turned  to  abstract  science,  and  was  be^ 
ginning'  to  torment  has  mind  with  fresb  problems,  when,  after 
lis  Issigr  Tojmge  lAnrough  niAnown  seas  in  aearch  of  Utopia^ 
nilii  nails  -^ill  set,  and  withont  comfpass  or  rudder,  his  sister 
tn  bis  aid,  and  conducted  him  back  to  the  quiet  harboar 
wliicb  he  started.  His  visits  to  her  had  latterly  been 
nnd  &r  between,  mtil  bis  brightening  fortunes  enabled 
Aans  i3D  indulge  die  wi^  of  their  hearts  to  live  together,  and 
ihan  nlie  eanvinced  bim  that  he  was  bom  to  be  a  poet,  and 
\mk  mo  call  to  lose  bissself  in  1^  endless  labyrinth  of  tlieo* 
ssiieal  fpasdes.  Tbe  cairn  of  a  home  would  alone  have  dione 
wmA  towasds  sobering  bis  mind.     While  be- roamed  rssttesidy 
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about  the  world  he  was  drawn  in  by  erery  eddy,  mud  obej^  die 
influence  of  every  wind ;  but  when  once  he  had  escaped  from  the 
turmoil  into  the  pure  and  peaceful  pleasures  of  domestic  exist- 
ence, he  felt  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  his  previous  course. 

The  autumn  of  1795  found  him  and  his  sister  settled  in  a 
house  at  Racedown,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  remarkaUe 
feature  of  his  history,  that  all  the  time  he  was  a  hot*headed^ 
intractable  rover,  he  had  lived  a  life  of  Spartan  virtue.  His 
Hawkshead  training  had  inured  him  to  cottage  board  ajid 
lodging,  and  the  temptations  of  London  and  Paris  had  failed  to 
allure  him  to  extravagance  or  vice.  His  temperance  and  eco- 
nomy enabled  him  to  derive  more  benefit  from  Calvert's  beqaest 
than  would  have  accrued  to  poets  in  general  from  five  times 
the  sum.  According  to  the  Greek  saying,  he  was  rich  in  all 
the  things  he  did  not  want ;  and  it  is  a  memorable  fact  that  he 
and  his  sister  lived  together  in  happy  independence  for  nearly 
eight  years  upon  an  income  —  Godsends  included  —  which 
amounted  to  barely  one  hundred  a-year.  His  example — a 
dangerous  one  he  often  in  the  sequel  called  it— will  not  lead 
many  astray  if  it  is  followed  by  none  but  those  who  possess 
the  prudence,  perseverance,  and  powers,  which  were  the  basis 
of  his  prosperity.  Some  victims  there  will  always  be,  because 
there  will  idways  be  some  who  mistake  ambition  for  genius,  or 
strong  tastes  for  corresponding  talent 

Wordsworth  now  entered  upon  his  poetical  profession  by 
paraphrasing  several  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  applying^ 
them  to  the  abuses  which  he  conceived  to  reign  in  high  places. 
The  undertaking  showed  that  the  cask  retained  a  scent  of 
its  late  contents,  but  he  soon  desisted,  and  would  never  publish 
even  a  specimen.  There  is  no  Juvenalian  vein  in  his  own  IH>etry, 
and,  besides  his  subsequent  objection  to  the  sentiments,  he  ^vas 
probably  aware  that  he  had  failed  to  transfuse  the  point  and 
energy  of  the  Roman.  His  second  experiment  was  equally 
foreign  to  his  genius.  He  began  his  Tragedy  of  ^The  Bar* 
derers '  at  the  close  of  1795,  and  bestowed  upon  it  an  immensity 
of  time  and  thought  for  many  succeeding  months.  Coleridge 
wrote  to  Cottle  that  it  was  ^  absolutely  wonderful.  .  .  .  Tliere 
are  in  the  piece  those  profound  touches  of  human  heart  which  I 
find  three  or  four  times  in  The  Robbers  of  Schiller,  and  oi^fcen 
in  Shakspeare,  but  in  Wordsworth  there  are  no  inequalities.* 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  Coleridge  often  displayed  exquisite  critical 
acmnen ;  but  he  is  no  safe  authority — ^for  to  the  partiality  which 
is  ordinarily  engendered  by  personal  affection,  he  superadded  a 
propensity,  which  clung  to  him  through  life,  for  lending  ima^ 
ginary  perfections  to  commonplace  books.     The  Wordsworthian 
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Amma  was  kept  back  for  nearly  five  timet  the  period  prescribed 
bf  Horace,  and  when  it  appeared  at  last  was  considered,  we 
beliere,  by  all  who  read  i^  an  unqualified  failure.  The  plot 
has  neither  probability  nor  ingenuity.  We  can  discover  nothing 
bdiTidaal  in  die  personages,  and  no  traits  or  manners  in  the 
least  diatinctiYe  of  their  age  and  nation.  As  to  the  diction 
of  the  piece,  a  mawkish  monotony  pervades  it,  and  a  beggar* 
woman  is  the  single  diaracter  who  utters  a  line  or  two 
of  worthy  verse,  llie  cunning  of  the  hand  which  penned 
^ Guilt  wad  Sorrow'  is  nowhere  apparent  The  play  was  not 
mtended  for  representation,  nor  could. even  excellent  poetry 
have  concealed  its  unfitness  for  the  stage,  since  it  is  destitute  oif 
passi<Mi,  movement,  and  incident  It  was  submitted,  notwith- 
standing,  to  one  of  the  actors  at  Covent  Garden,  and  he,  ex- 
Messing  strong  approbation,  advised  Wordsworth  to  come  up  to 
London.  He  went  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  bootless 
journey,  and  when  the  managers  rejected  his  MS.  he  signified  a 
perfec^t  acquiescence  in  their  judgment 

It  was  in  June,  1797,  when  this  tragedy  was  on  the  verge  of 
eoBi^etion,  that  its  first  critic  arrived  at  Kacedown.  Coleridge 
had  met  with  the  Descriptive  SheteJies  in  1794,  and  discerned 
amid  Uie  faults  of  an  immature  understanding  the  promise  of  an 
origkial  poetic  genius.  He,  on  his  part,  needed  no  other  voucher 
ior  the  possession  of  the  richest  intellectual  gifts  than  what 
proceeded  from  his  own  most  eloquent  tongue.  His  mind,  as 
yet  nndimmed  by  the  fumes  of  opium,  was  now  in  its  fullest 
and  freshest  bloom.  Transcendental  metaphysics  had  not  mo- 
nopolised his  Uioughts.  His  sympathies  had  a  wider  range  than 
afli  r wards,  and,  if  his  discourse  sometimes  lost  itself  in  clouds, 
Ibey  were  clouds  which  glowed  with  gorgeous  hues.  All  who 
saw  faijaa  in  his  early  prime  are  agreed  that  his  finest  works 
convey  a  feeble  notion  of  the  profusion  of  ideas,  the  brilliancy 
of  imagery,  the  subtlety  of  speculation,  the  sweep  of  knowledge, 
which  then  distinguished  his  inexhaustible  colloquial  displays. 
Eaeh  poet  had  traversed  regions  of  thought  to  which  the  other 
waa  comparatively  a  stranger:  Wordsworth  full  of  original 
coolemplations  upon  nature — Coleridge  more  conversant  with 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  all  the  varieties  of  general  lite- 
latore.  Coleridge  was  astonished  to  find  a  man  who,  out  of 
the  conunon  appearances  of  the  world,  could  evolve  new  and 
«De:q)ecrted  feelings — Wordsworth  was  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
doar  of  apparoitly  boundless  intellectual  hoards.  There 
spfang  up  between  them  on  the  instant  the  strongest  senti- 
ments of  admiration  and  afiection.  '  I  feel  myself,'  writes  Cole- 
ridge, ^  a  little  man  by  his  side.'   Of  Miss  Wordsworth  he  speaks 
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iKith  ei)ual  enkbiwisAHi,  ^  His  esdinwite  siMmt  m  a 
deed  I — in  mind,  I  meaa,  and  h««rt ;  for  hfff  p^raan  ia-auok  diat, 
if  you  expeeled  to  aee  a  pretty  wosati,  jk)^  ivoold  AiBk  bar 
satker  erdiuaf y — \i  you  expected  to  see  aa  osdiaaiy  waffn»%  yon. 
would  tbiak  her  pre^ !  Her  manncan  ave  sin^e^  aident,.  na- 
preMive.  In  every  motion  her  most  innocent  soul  ontbeama  asi 
brigbdy  that  who  saw  would  say — 

'^  Griiilt  was  a  thing  imponible  ia  k«r." 
Her  ioibiiDation  various ;  her  eye  watohfal  in  mimrtert  ofcsctva^' 
tkfli  of  nature ;  and .  her  taste  a  perCsct  electromeler — it  bendft^' 
pootmdes,  and  draws  in  at  subtlest  beawdca  awi  xnaat  reces^Kte 
faukik'  What  Wordsworth  tiiooght  of  his  gwest  may  be  smnneitf 
ap  in  fass  well-Jcnown  saying,  tl^  odwr  nen  of  tte  age  had  damm 
wonderful  things,  Init  Coleridge  was  tiie  only  wwMkrftil  wmm  kv 
iMd  ttvett  known.  Coleridge  ^m&a  resided  at  Ifet^er*6loi>ay,  M 
SooMKsetshire,  where  the  Wordswortlis  soon  repaid  his  visit  i 
and  a  hoiuse  beiag  to  let  ia  the  neigbboqriag  viliagB  of  AliuMfcasiy 
they  hired  it  forthwith,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  etgoyiag  the  risily 
conrverse  of  the  ^  noticeable  man.' 

The  alliance  was  soon  prodactivo  of  inporlaat  conseqaoBeea^ 
In  Norembec,  1797,  Coleridge,  WosdMrorth,  a»d  his  sislv 
started  oa  a  pedestrian  toar  l^oogh  the  stirrmuidiiig  xwmkry. 
Their  amted  funds  being  small,  die  poets  losolvod  lltat  ^b/Ae 
wits  shonld  pay  for  their  pleasmK,  and  they  began  a  joint  a 
position^  to  be  sold  for  finre  pouads  to  the  pnUdalier  of  a  7 ' 
sine.  Thus  was  eonuneiieed  die  celebrated  battad  of 
AmdmU  Marmer.  A  friend  of  Coleridge  had  dreamt  of  a 
asa  wfao>labo«ffed  under  a  cvrse  for  the  oomaussion  of  some  ei 
aad  upon  this  slight  hint  was  built  oae  of  the  most  origjflal 
imagioative  poems  in  the  langaage.  Wordsworth  suggested^ 
a  passage  he  had  recendy  read  in  SbehodlM's  Voyages,  llmt  Hn^ 
navigator's  offence  should  be  the  shocking  of  tho^atbatsoa^  sn  ii^ 
cidcnt  wUeh.  Coleridge  turned  to  grsadaecoaaft.  HiawatftoeriBtii^ 
ifvnture  started  ooe  or  two-  other  ideas,  aad  assisted  hiaabeve aaift 
there  to  a  line,  but  they  struck  their  notes  ia  difeseat  ka^  osmI 
Wordsarorth,  perceiving  that  he  was  only  eacumbciiag  bimr  walk 
help,  left  him  to  chant  by  himself  the  whole  of  ^lemamer^  ^wAl 
and  waadrons  song.'  incident  gave  birth  to  iacideat,- atasaai 
to>  nisarrn,  dll  diere  was  too  mueh  verse*  for  die  money,  ^and  tiioy 
thought  of  maldng  up  a  volume.  The  resull  o£  the  Beaaaiattt 
amd  Fletch^  experiaifait  was  suAcieat  to  satisfy  theat  tbat  Ute 
aatural  was d»^  stronghold  of  theooe,  and  the  raporaataral  of  \ 


o4^iss.     It  was.  therefore  agaeed  that  Coleridgo  shorid  take 
uinemtitious  afirencies,  aad  deduce'  fceua 


geouodwodc  sapemtitious  agencies, 

whieh  would  really  arise  if  die  ei^Mia  weie  tme ;  vrtAa 

^    Wordsworth 
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Worlnroitb  wm  I0  -exbibit  «adef  frok  vpecU  the  most  'oidi'« 
any  chancteffs  aodl  the  Biost  fiuniliar  objects.  TW  essence  of 
the  fjslem  of  G>lendge  wa«  te  brittf  mfttarlUj  smli^ectft  widiiit 
tbe  noge ef  eaidUy  (eelmgs;  Mid  t^  of  Woidsiwortli  to  laalLe 
mmUmi  tbat  lowlj  thia^i  b«id  a  kigh  and  surkual  lignifkanee. 
Adkf  ia  ciufttiarj  dftie<^uiB«,  the  combiBed  effect  was  to  place 
tvo  vorids  at  the  comBiaad  of  the  reader— the  fiesi  neadly  closed 
tokna^  becattse  k  Is^  beyoad  the  vaoge  of  hie  daily  ezperiesee; 
theiecoad  loet  viMn  hini^  beeauae  U  bad  grown  tec  common  to 
iwite  altmtioak  CcdezLdn^after  afit  of  literary  exeitioa^  us«tUy 
fiaMd  a  long  while  to  take  breatii^  and  he  did  Dothidag  note  to 
airsace  the  acheaie  thaa  fcaaae  a  few  fragments  of  CkriMohd^ 
wA  Tkt  Dark  tmdii.  While  Im  was  dreaming,  his  bK>tlier 
hA  was  doings  aad  tfaeae  waa  no  day  withont  its  line.  Cottla^ 
AeBcistol  bookseller,  bait  ftferodt  bsfore  the  toor,  to  pnrcbaae 
aid  paUish  the  ptacM  whiah  Wordeworth  had  dien  in  stock,. 
hit  the  poet  efldMfeitfd  the  utasost  reluetaoce  to  submit  his  pc»- 
(nsieiis  to  public  somtiay.  He  said  at  the*  chwe  of  his  life  that 
aU  he  wrote  fdl  short  of  hia  aspifnriniMi>  and  that  he  qnealtoned 
if  be  should  evee  have  giren  anydiing  to  the  world  unlesa  he 
bd  been  forced  by  the  pressuiie  of  personal  necessities.  When 
4s  TSfue  ima^gininga  oi  the  asind  aie  i!ed«eed  into  shape  and 
ayhrtsBoe,  these  ia  the  same  difevence  as  between  oaatks  in  the 
air  sad  bensee  e*  eacdi,  aod  the  artbt  is  unwilling  to  be  jndged 
^  vhst  he  considers  inadequate  apeciniena  of  his  power.  The 
VfBBt  need  for  five  jMHinda  having  passed,  it  is.  doubtfml 
vittther  Woadsworth  OAght  not  i^pain  have  postponed  ^  pnb* 
fiabisig  diiy^  if  snaJher  event  had  not  occsmred  to  ipiickm  hift 


Coleridge  was  idaited  at  Stowey  by  TheLwall^  whe^  ihongik 
>at  %aite  forgotten  aa  a  lecturer  on  elocution,  ie  chiefly  rrmifi 
bwed  from  his  trial  for  high  treason.  He  had  thrown  «p  the 
dsBfeioae  game  of  politios,  and  applied  himself  to  farming.  Att 
i»S8t  with  Wosdsworth  and  C<dendge  in  the  g^en  of  ALfazdeOi. 
4)s  latter  ezdaimed,  ^  Thia  ia  a  place  to  reccmcile  one  to  all  the 
JKRQgs  and  ooefliets  of  the  wide  worhL'  ^  Nay^'  said  the  new 
agricidtnrist,  ^  to  make  one  forget  them  altogether.'  The  Grovem* 
iiaBi^  judging  Thelwall  by  his  antecedents,  had  no  conception  of 
4epsstoral  twn  he:  bad  taken,  and  conjectured  that  his  bosineaa 
^M-  to  hoU  treasonable  coonsela  with  the  two  minstrels.  A  spy 
^sent  to  dog'  the  pair,  and  detect  their  deep  deeii^M.  He  hid 
Hind  a  bank  ne«r  their  faxonritoseat  by  the  senrsids,  and  heard 
^hsBiLapenk  of  Sfnaesa,,  which  to  hie  plebeian  ears  sounded  like 
Sff  i&§^  ,He  thenght  for  an  inatont  that  they  had  discovered 
w  lissaon,  aod  weae  making  merry  with  hia  ^  hnman  face  ds^ 

(^     vine.* 
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vine.'  Their  talk  proving  innocent,  where  it  was  not  unintel- 
ligible, he  joined  Coleridge  on  the  road,  and  feigned  himself  a 
revolutionist  to  draw  him  out  The  ^  noticeable '  rose  up,  *'  ter- 
rible in  reasoning,'  and  demonstrated  jacobins  to  be  so  silly,  as 
well  as  wicked,  that  the  spy  felt  humbled  to  be  even  in  seeming 
this  contemptible  character.  His  antagonist  marked  bis  discom- 
fiture, and  congratulated  himself  on  having  converted  a  dis^- 
fected  democrat  into  a  faithful  subject  of  his  sovereign  lord  Ae 
King.  The  less  eloquent  bard,  however,  though  he,  as  it  hap- 
pened, had  ceased  to  care  about  politics,  was  the  most  mistrusted 
by  the  villagers.  ^  As  to  Coleridge,'  said  one  of  them,  ^  there  is 
not  much  harm  in  him^  for  he  is  a  whirl-brain  that  talks  what- 
ever comes  uppermost ;  but  that  Wordsworth !  he  is  the  dark 
traitor.  You  never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject.* 
His  habits  helped  to  aid  the  delusion.  He  was  seen  prowling- 
about  by  moonlight  in  lonely  places,  and  was  overheard  mut- 
tering to  himself.  At  Hawkshead  he  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  a  sagacious  dog,  who  returned  to  give  him  notice  when 
any  one  approached.  Rustics  know  nothing  of  the  fine  frenzy 
of  poets,  and  to  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  hushing  his 
voice  and  composing  his  gait  he  ascribed  his  escape  at  that 
epoch  from  the  imputation  of  being  crazed.  He  had  no  ad- 
vanced guard  to  warn  him  at  Alfoxden  when  the  enemy  was 
coming ;  and  the  broken  murmurs,  which  in  quieter  times  would 
have  been  thought  symptomatic  of  insanity,  were  understood  in 
1798  to  indicate  treason.  According  to  Mr.  Cottle's  grave 
narrative  —  (which  reflects,  perhaps,  inter  aliOj  some  bardic 
dreams) — opinion  was  not  altogether  unanimous,  for  a  small 
minority  maintained,  from  his  mostly  haunting  the  sea-shore, 
that  W.  W.  was  only  a  smuggler.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
rumours  was,  that  the  agent  of  the  landlord  at  Alfoxden  re- 
fused to  let  the  house  any  longer  to  so  dangerous  a  character, 
and  there  was  no  other  residence  to  be  had  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  This  determined  the  trio  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  to  raise  cash  for  the  expedition  that 
Wordsworth  screwed  up  his  courage  to  publish  the  Lyrical 
Ballads. 

The  first  idea  was  that  he  and  Coleridge  should  print  their 
respective  tragedies,  and  Cottle  was  willing  to  give  thirty 
guineas  for  each;  but  a  revived  expectation  of  getting  them 
brought  upon  the  stage  induced  both  bards  to  fall  back  upon  their 
minor  pieces,  and  the  Bristol  bibliopole  was  invited  to  Alfoxden 
that  he  might  hear,  admire,  and  purchase.  He  readily  proffered 
his  standing  fee  of  thirty  guineas  for  Wordsworth's  part  of  the 
volume,  and  made  a  separate  bargain  with  Coleridge  for  the 

^         T  Ancient 
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Ancient  Mariner.  The  publisher  has  preserved  no  memorials 
ni  lis  professional  visit ;  but  some  particulars  he  has  recorded 
of  a  former  jaunt  afiord  an  amusing  glimpse  of  the  simplicity  of 
Uving,  and  ignorance  of  common  things,  which  then  distinguished 
the  gifted  pair.  Cottle  drove  Wordsworth  from  Bristol  to 
Al&KiDden  in  a  gig,  calling  at  Stow^  by  the  way  to  summon 
Cderidge  and  Miss  Wordsworth,  who  followed  swiftly  on  foot. 
The  Alfoxden  pantry  was  empty — so  they  carried  with  them 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  A  beggar  stole  the 
rteese,  which  set  Coleridge  expatiating  on  the  superior  virtues 
of  brandy.  It  was  he  tluit,  with  thirsty  impatience,  took  out 
die  horse ;  but,  as  he  let  down  the  shafts,  the  theme  of  his  elo- 
quence rolled  from  the  seat,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
ground.  Coleridge  abashed  gave  the  horse  up  to  Cottle,  who 
tried  to  pull  off  the  collar.  It  proved  too  much  for  the  worthy 
dtizen's  strength,  and  he  called  to  Wordsworth  to  assist. 
Wordsworth  retired  ba£9ed,  and  was  relieved  by  the  ever- 
handy  Coleridge.  There  seemed  more  likelihood  of  their 
pulling  off  the  animal's  head  than  his  collar,  and  they  marvelled 
by  what  magic  it  had  ever  been  got  on.  ^  La,  master,'  said  the 
servant-girl,  who  was  passing  by,  *  you  don't  go  the  right  way  to 
work  f  and  turning  round  the  collar,  she  slipped  it  off  in  an 
instant,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  three  luminaries.  How 
Silas  Comberbatch  could  have  gone  through  his  cavalry  train- 
ing, and  W.  W.  have  spent  nine-tenths  of  bis  life  in  the  country, 
and  neither  of  them  have  witnessed  the  harnessing  or  unhamess- 
ha^  of  a  horse,  must  remain  a  problem  for  our  betters. 

AShsT  a  preliminary  tour  on  the  Wye,  the  three  friends 
sailed  from  Yarmouth  for  Hamburgh  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1798,  and  about  the  same  time  the  volume  of  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads was  published.  The  reviewers  spoke  of  it  with  great 
severi^,  and  its  progress  from  ridicule  to  oblivion  appeared 
so  c^ertain  to  Cottle,  that  he  sold  the  larger  part  of  the  impres- 
sicHd  at  a  loss  to  a  London  brother  of  the  cran,  who  complained 
in  bis  turn  that  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain.  Not  long  after 
the  Bristol  bibliopole  retired  from  business,  and  disposed  of 
his  copyrights  to  Longman,  who  telling  him  that  the  valuer 
had  reckoned  the  Lyrical  Ballads  as  nothings  the  author,  at 
Cottle's  request,  was  complimented  with  the  return  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  work.  The  udlure  was  imputed  by  Wordsworth  to 
the  abuse  of  the  critics  and  the  introduction  of  tibe  Ancient  Ma- 
r — ^long  since  allowed  to  have  been  the  gem  of  the  collection 
fhich  no  one,  he  said,  was  able  to  comprehend.  Southey,  in 
a  letter  to  William  Taylor,  calls  it  *  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  Ger- 
nan  snUiniity  he  ever  saw,'  or  we  should  have  thought  it  im- 

r^    possible 
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poBsiUe  that  any  lover  of  poetry  oonld  iMxre  b««in  Sot  dJLixatM 
iweaaibb  to  the  ponder  of  the  description,  ih»  beaMTf  <Kf  tlw 
la]:q;tiage^  and  the  varied  miuic  oC  tbe  vetm^  er,  abeM  all,  «e 
the  intensity  of  human  feding  whiA  gmrm  eoal  aod  parpoee<t» 
the  sopematorai  iacadents.  But  Woid«M)rth  wm  at  leatft  ima- 
talcett  in  his  supposition  th«t  the  w^fjkt  o£  CoVeMgt?%i9smltA-' 
bution  to  the  cargo  had  eunk  his  tmm  more  bueyaot  Mttttds. 
The  subjects  he  seleetsed^  and  hia  mamer  oE  treating  them,  bed 
a  fall  share  in  the.  un£nrouraUe  result,,  which  nobody  can 
now  belieT<e  would  hare  been  difarent  i£  the  adventuies  of  ^Aer 
Bell  had  been  aabstituted  Sot  those,  of  the  Ancient  Mirri—i i 

The  matter  and  manner  of  Woidsimrth^s  ymm  nhBtm  «er  mi^ 
gested,  as  used  to  be  aeserted,  by  t^  iitiiiiet  t#  ibond,  at  all 
hacards,  a  new  sohoel  of  poetry.  It  immlke  booeet  reflectiGon  of 
Ids  nataral  feelings,  as  they  bod  btoen  finaOy  formed  by  the  «ar- 
rent  of  events.  When  he  tsrsed  at  intervals  from  the  diatrac*- 
tions  of  poUlica  le  mral  ^mndeeings,  Us  mind,  accnvtomed  to 
excitement,  leqnired  to  be  fed  by  atinralating  scenes.  He  cettM 
not  be  satisfied^  as  formerly,  wstb  A6  oniinary  e:diibitioai  ef 
sweet  nature's  graoe:  His  enjoyment  of  lei^er  beaotiea  was 
marred  by  his  recollection  of  greater,  and^  the  same  spot  gmwing 
alale,  he  was  in  perpetual  jpmnniit  olE  novel  provpectg.  The  fer- 
mentation wodbed  itself  on,  and  in  a  <|iNeter  nK>od  he  regm^ded 
these  cravings  as  half  a  sesMual  passioo.  He  i«fleel»d  that 
natare  had  made  nothing  in  vain,  that  every  ol^'ect  had  its  ap- 
propriate excellence — and  conduxied  that,  if  tbe  mind-ezei^ed  ate 
perceptions  as  perfectly  as  the  eye,  tbe  moat  batten  localities 
would  be  instinct  with  meaning.  He  went  fiurAer  sttlL  Were 
there,  in  truth,  any  deficiency  of  infaepent  interest^  it  ought,  be 
considered,  to  be  supplied  out  of  tiw  artistes  intellectual'  re- 
sources. The  actual  qualities  were  to  be  endowed  with  pro- 
perties, or  associated  with  circomstanees,  not  strictly  belong- 
ing to  them,  though  such  as  would  i^ppmur  to  be  tiatunl  attd  in 
keeping.  This,  in  his  sense  of  the  word^  was  the  ofiee  «f  tbe 
imagination,  the.  highest  facul^of  the  poet,  which,  notaervilely 
copying  mere  appearances,  modifies  and  creates,  and  from 
the  bare^  matermls  presented  to  observation  compoonds  a 
picture  which  shall  surpass  the  litend  landscape.  The  notion 
he  had  imbibed  of  the  latent  capabilities  of  iniagmficant 
objects  led  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  system,,  to  select  diem  in 
preference.  Henoe  apmng  some  of  the  merits  ami  many  of' tbe 
defects  of  his  verse.  He  brought  into  prtmiinence  nomeioas 
neglected  souooes  of  delight,  but — convinced  that  he  possessed 
that  poetic  stone  the  touch  of  which  w<eukl  tarn  lead  to  goM^^ 
he  not  unfrequendy  adopted  trivialities  which  it  was  beydnd  hk 
alchemy  to  transmute.  nr^r^n]o  ^* 
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It  WIS  Bot  the  unmmate  part  of  cnration  hVme  whieb  he 
wtfiiliLiI  to  hie  principle.  At  the  period  when  1m  pnbHehed 
Ife  or^iBai  TofaBaBe  of  Lyrical  BeHiA  the  wortd  of  hmnaa*- 
Uni  ira»  predhMBtaaat  in  hit  contempleticiiifl.  Here  i^ie  hk 
ckoitt  ef  msteriak  waft  directed  by  die  actioit  of  ^iwjumeCance* 
yihinwilf  ledependevtly  of  relations  and  fnends^  man  for 
im^  m  ham  early  yoo^  had  little  other  interest  than  as  a 
%DTe  in  tiie  landsoapn.  The  pictDinsqne  appearance  of  tSie 
ABphtida  tendBag-  ^eir  flocka  B,wa9afr  his  native  hills  invented 
tbn  in  hia  Bind  with  exalted  attrxbutes,  bat  what  they  were 
is  adod  life  he  saw,  he  says,  little  and  cared  less.  The 
hwifciag^sst  of  the  French  Revelation  led  him  to  consider  the 
InetkRn  of  his  race  in  their  social  capacities.  He  expected 
to  ice  the  combatants  eawrge  from  the  ooniict  hardly  lower 
thsn  the  nsigeb,  and  when  ikey  proved  a  pro£sne  and  brcrtal 
ksd  he  looked  for  that  wotA  in  the  component  parts  which 
ms  vantuEig^  io  l^e  maas^  On  settling  in  the  Wevt  of  Eng^ 
Inal  hia  attention  was  tamed  to  the  villagers  around  hirar. 
h  tcomad  to  him  impiobable  that  what  was  best  in  humanity 
dttald  be  the  prerogative  of  a  £avoaved  few,  and  he  examined 
km  Isr  the  finer  feelinga  wen  dulled  by  manual  labour 
ml  vi^;ar  wants.  From  dafiy  intercourse  with  bis  neighbours 
attaint  that  blunt  mannerB  were  not  incompatible  with  lively 
afKTtiens,  and  he  lamented  that  books  should  mislead  the 
hif^hrtrrlninnri  inio  inking  that  a  rode  outside  was  the  symptom 
d  a  hardened  heart  Then  he  resolwd  that  he  would  stand 
(bkA.  the  chanpion  of  the  misconceived  poor,  that  to  their  praise 
ht  wsnld  dedicate  his  anise,  and  endeavour  to  do  them  right  in 
&e  eji^es  of  the  woild.  He  fell  into  precisely  the  same  mistake 
as  before.  Because  much  that  deserved  admiration  had  been 
^  coinmenly  overlooked,  he  went  into  the  opposite  error  and 
<isaianded  sympalhy  tor  the  pettiest  traits* 

The  staple  of  :tbe  andior  being  to  an  unusual  degree  identical 
viA  that  of 'hisevery-^y  observation  and  reflection  «s  a  man,  it 
Wis  opon  the  feelings  themselves,  more  than  upon  the  mode  of 
'i|n  Sling  than,  that  he  believed  his  poetry  to  depend.  His  aim 
*^  not  to  dazsle  by  ornate  and  pointed  language,  but  to  bring 
'wie  the  -concepttens  which  filled  his  own  heart  to  the  hearts  of 
<>thesBi  He  mi^t  consider  that  plain  words  would  yield  the 
dearest  sense,  that  a  homely  style  was  best  adapted  for  homely 
tofaai,  aod  hss  preference  fer  unadorned  English  might  be  in- 
<nised  by  hisdisgnst  for  die  tawdry  phraseology  which  was 
•ften  a  substitute  for  ideas.  It  was  his  fate,  however,  to  carry 
cveij  pnrtion  of  his  system  to  extremes,  and  not  stopping  at  the 
petat  of  stsong  and  simple  English  he  embraced  in  his  voca^ 
bolary  the  feeblest  forms  of  common  talk.  ^         I 
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Hie  volume  which  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world  to  his 
name  contained  verj  few  poems.  Of  these  three  or  four  were 
in  Wordsworth's  finest  manner — about  the  same  number  pardy 
good,  partly  puerile ; — ^and  the  remainder  belong  to  a  class  all 
but  umversally  condemned.  The  longest,  and,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  GiU^  the  absuidest  of  the 
pieces,  was  The  Idiot  Boy^  in  which  the  design  was  ^  to  trace  the 
maternal  passion  through  many  of  its  subtlest  windings.'  No 
one  could  have  divined  the  author's  purpose  from  the  tale  itself^ 
and  in  bis  triumphant  confidence  in  his  theories  he  throughout 
selects  the  circumstances  which  are  most  remote  from  general 
sympathy.  His  model-mother  is  nearly  as  silly  as  the  object  of 
her  solicitude ; — the  whole  train  of  adventures  are  so  mean  and 
even  grotesque,  and  the  style  and  metre  so  grovelling,  that  the 
uninitiated  might  be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  he  wrote 
in  earnest  or  in  jest.  Nevertheless,  when  he  sent  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to  Charles  Fox,  out 
of  four  pieces  which  the  statesman  selected  for  commendation, 
two  were  Goody  Blake  and  The  Idiot  Boy.  G>ttle  comes  for- 
ward with  a  further  testimonial  in  favour  of  the  first  of  these 
rural  romances.  He  read  several  of  the  ballads  to  some  ladies  at 
the  house  of  Hannah  More,  to  their  ^  great  amusement,'  which  is 
not,  to  be  sure,  the  emotion  that  Wordsworth  meant  to  excite, 
and  Hannah  herself  encored  Goody  Blake,  lifting  up  her  hands 
^in  smiling  horror'  at  the  imprecation  upon  Harry  Gill, — 
^  Oh,  may  he  never  more  be  warm ! '  Horror  is  in  a  hopeful 
way  when  it  begins  to  smile,  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  the  lively  guest  of  Garrick  retained  enough  of  her  old 
fun  to  divert  herself  with  the  simplicity  of  Wordsworth's  rhymes 
as  well  as  of  Cottle*s  rapture. 

The  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  formation  of  die  poef  s 
opinions  enables  us  in  part  to  understand  what  beguiled  him 
into  stretching  his  system  till  it  snapped — or  at  worst  we  may 
with  Scott  express  our  surprise  that  he  should  sometimes  *  choose 
to  crawl  upon  all  fours  when  God  had  given  him  a  noble  coon- 
tenance  to  lift  up  to  heaven'— -but  the  preponderance  of  childish 
pieces  must  inevitably  at  the  outset  have  reflected  suspicion  on 
the  few  happier  accompaniments,  lent  support  to  the  critics  who 
broadly  questioned  his'  capacity,  and  in  short  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  publication. 

.  At  Hamburgh  he  had  two  or  three  interviews  with  Klop« 
stock,  and  made  notes  of  the  conversation.  Klopstock  com- 
mended Wieland's  Oieron,  and  Wordsworth  objected  that 
the  interest  was  based  upon  the  animal  appetite  instead  of  the 
mental  passion  of  love.  Klopstock  replying  that  this  was  the 
way  to  please,  Wordsworth  rejoined  that  the  province  of  a  poet 
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WW  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  aad  not  to  descend  to 
thein.  It  is  the  principle  bj  which  he  always  professed  to  be 
goremed — and  the  early  expression  of  it,  b^re  he  was  aware  of 
tbe  reception  of  his  Lyric^  Ballads,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  not 
m  after-thought  to  solace  himself  for  neglect  It  was  Klop- 
stodc's  turn  to  be  critical  upon  English  authors,  and  he  com* 
plained  of  the  Fool  in  Lear — which  drew  from  Wordsworth  the 
acBte  obserration  that  ^  he  imparted  a  terrible  wildness  to  the 
distress.'  The  ^  German  Milton '  rated  highly  the  faculty  of 
drawing  tears,  but  .his  visitor  maintained  that  nothing  was 
easier,  and  that  the  meanest  writers  did  it  every  day.  In 
England — ^to  say  nothing  of  Germany  —  attention  to  this  unde- 
niable truth  would  prevent  an  immense  amount  of  misplaced 
admiration.  There  are  certain  topics-— death-bed  scenes  espe- 
cially—  which  never  fail  to  move,  and  the  more  morbid  and 
melodramatic  the  description,  the  more  the  writer  is  praised  for 
pathetic  power. 

From  Hamburgh  Coleridge  proceeded  to  Ratzeburgh  and  the 
Wordsworths  to  Goslar,  where  they  remained  till  the  Feb-* 
mary  of  1799.  Their  main  object  was  to  learn  the  language, 
tut  they  chose  their  abiding  city  ill.  There  was  no  society, 
and  their  only  opportunities  of  conversing  were  with  the 
people  of  the  house,  whose  casual  talk  was  not  very  classic. 
They  were  both  ^ad  to  make  their  way  back  to  England 
in  the  spring,  and  went  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  some  old 
fciends  at  Sockbnm-on-Tees.  During  his  residence  abroad, 
Wovdsworth  had  continued  the  composition  of  minor  pieces,  and, 
aorording  to  his  sister,  hurt  his  health  by  over-activity  of  mind. 
Bbving  exercised  his  wings  in  short  preparatory  flighty  he  now 
idt  ambitious  to  hazard  a  wider  sweep.  He  had  a  strong  inclina- 
tioQ  to  try  an  epic,  but  was  beset  by  the  usual  difficulty — 
tte  choice  of  a  subject — and  not  being  able  to  hit  upon 
aaj  which  united  every  advantage,  he  at  length  determined 
to  take  himself  for  his  theme.  He  mistrusted  his  present 
cijpacity  of  composing  worthily  an  invented  narrative,  and  here 
lie  had  only  to  tell  what  he  had  felt  and  done.  The  Prelude 
Wtm  commenced  in  consequence  in  1799,  and  completed  in 
Maj  1805.  This  metrical  autobiography — never  published  in^ 
fidi  till  after  his  death — ^is  valuable  because  it  preserves  many: 
has  and  opinions  which  might  otherwise  have  gone  unrecorded  > 
ba^  tbe  matter  would  have  been  much  better  said  than  sung.  In. 
apcb  a  scheme  there  must  inevitably  be  a  compromise  betweea 
IPtiijr  and  prose,  which  ends  in  something  that  is  neither.  Com- 
llffrnriT  and  perspicuity  must  bend  on  the  one  hand  to  the  con- 
Staaiot  of  verse,  «uid  a  concession  must  be  made  on  the  other  of 
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DMiiy  of  the  elegances  of  'rmwB  to  the  commonplacei  of  life.  There 
are  a  few  poetical  passages  ixt  The  Prelude,  and  many  poetical 
lines  and  expressions,  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  bald  and 
cumbrous  as  a  poem,  and  as  a  narrative  it  frequ^itly  tantalizes 
by  its  generalities  and  perplexes  by  its  obscurity.  Upon  the 
ajiistical  executicm  of  his  blank  Terse  Wordsworth  bestowed  un- 
usual pains.  He  had  elaborate  ideas  of  regulating  the  pauses 
and  cadences  of  erery  line  for  some  special  effect  of  harmonj 
and  emphasis,  and  he  was  equally  solicitous  that  there  should 
be  a  linked  sweetness  in  the  general  movement  of  the  paragraph. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  none  of  our  great  poets  have  in  the  main 
written  that  arduous  measure  with  less  felicity.  With  him 
it  has  ordinarily  neither  majesty  nor  freedom — neither  a  full 
swell  nor  a  mellifluous  flow — but  there  is  very  often  a  painful 
harshness,  and  almost  always  a  flimsiness  of  structure,  which 
yields  a  flat  and  meagre  sound.  Many  parts  of  The  Prelnde 
consist  of  bare  prose  cut  up  into  lengths.  Nearly  the  same 
•«-»in  spite  of  whatever  exceptional  felicities — may  indeed  be 
said  of  almost  all  who  have  encountered  the  difficulties  of  our 
blank  verse.  Can  it  be  asserted  that  any  besides  Shakspeare 
and  Milton — ^in  their  widely  different  uses  of  it — ^have  entirely 
^omphed? 

In  September,  1799,  Coleridge  and  Wordswoorth  made  a  toar 
thnyugh  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  were  specially 
enchanted  with  Giasmere.  A  cottage  was  vacant  in  that  lovely 
vale  :^t  had  previously  been  a  public-house,  with  the  sign  of 
The  Dove  and  Olive  Bough — Wordsworth  hired  it — and  there 
he  and  his  sister  found  rest  io/t  the  soles  of  their  feet  on  the  21st 
of  December.  Wh^i  they  went  to  reside  they  performed  most 
of  the  journey  from  Sockbum  on  foot,  and  one  day  accomplished 
twenty  miles  over  uneven  roads  frozen  into  rocks,  in  the  teeth  of 
a  keen  wind  and  a  driving  snow.  Once  only  they  got  a  lift 
in  an  empty  cart,  but  their  spirits  were  as  high  as  the  ther- 
mometer was  low,  and  Shakspeare  tells  us  that  a  merry  heart  can 
go  all  tiie  day.  They  lived  at  Grasmere  in  die  same  simplicity 
with  which  they  travelled  diere.  When  the  poet's  circumstances 
were  more  flourishing  his  establishment  is  described  as  having 
tile  air  of  a  comfcnrtable  vicarage ;  at  Grasmere  it  must  ba\ne  been 
more  in  the  style  of  the  curate.  In  later  life  the  day  b^;an  and 
closed  with  prayers ;  sad  after  breakfast  the  fsmdy  read  the 
lessons  and  psalms.  They  assembled  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
dined  at  two,  and  drank  tea  at  seven.  In  every  essential  respect 
his  habits  continued  unchanged  frcmi  his  prime  to  his  decline; 
and  the  portrait  of  one  period  will  serve  for  alL  The  saying  of 
the  gitet  and  good  Lord  Falkland  that  a  house  was  only  for 

^         ,    shelter 
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skelter  from  tlie  rain  was  improred  on  bj  the  WordsworthSy  wbo 
fafired  all  weathers  to  indulge  their  love  of  nature.  The  poet 
was  not  a  sannterer,  bat  used  on  all  occasions — sometimes  to  the 
dbmaj  of  attendant  admirers— that  bold  and  sturdj  step,  in  which 
tadre  vigour  and  abundant  practice  had  made  him  indomit- 
able. One  daj  he  was  showing  an  Eastern  traveller  the  beauties 
of  the  country  at  a  time  when  the  torrents  were  swollen  with 
niB.  *  I  hope,'  said  he,  *  jrou  like  your  companions  —  these 
bomiding,  joyons,  foaming  streams/  *No,'  replied  the  pom- 
poos  guest ;  *  I  think  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  delightful 
effect  with  the  silent  solitude  of  the  Arabian  Desert.*  The  lover 
of  the  Lakes  was  indignant  at  the  slight,  and  resolved  to  be  re- 
Toiged  on  the  bigoted  Orientalist,  who  to  his  misfortune  was 
^maed  in  boots  and  a  thick  greatcoat.  '  I  am  sorry  you  don't 
lie  this,'  rejoined  W.  W. ;  *  perhaps  I  can  show  you  what  will 
]rfease  you  more  f  and  with  these  words  he  strode  away  from 
oig  to  rale,  from  vale  to  crag,  for  six  consecutive  hours,  till 
^  vaunting  wanderer  over  the  Desert  was  reduced  to  per* 
feet  submission  of  body  and  mind.  *  I  thought,'  said  his  host,  *  I 
abovtld  have  had  to  carry  him  home.* 

In  his  rambles  Wordsworth  contracted  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  yeomen  and  peasants,  and  mingled  much  in  what  he 
€xpressively  calls  their  *slow  and  familiar  chat.'  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  whose  Reminiscences  are  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  Memoirs,  says  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  a  mile  in 
hb  company  without  observing  his  affectionate  interest  in  simple 
Bsfores  ;  with  what  easy,  hearty  kindness  he  addressed  all  he  met ; 
sod  how  full  was  their  demeanour  towards  him  of  cordiality 
»d  respect,  of  love  and  honour.  His  particular  delight  was  to 
detect  traits  in  the  poor  which  denoted  sensibility  of  heart. 
*  I  like,'  said  a  shepherd  to  him,  as  they  went  along  the  bank  of 
a  murmuring  stream,  *  I  like  to  walk  where  I  can  hear  the  sound 
«f  a  beck.'  *I  cannot  but  think,'  comments  Wordsworth, 
always  eager  to  give  a  worthy  sentiment  its  widest  scope,  '  that 
tUi  man  has  had  many  devout  feelings  connected  with  the 
af^pearances  which  have  presented  themselves  to  him  in  his 
eaqilojment,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  his  heart  at  that  moment 
wm  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Divine  Being.'  Mr.  Justice 
Qfciitlge  was  with  him  when  they  met  a  humble  neighbour  with 
a  string  of  trotrt,  which  Wordsworth  wished  to  buy.  *  Nay,^ 
re^ed  the  man,  '  I  cannot  $ell  them ;  the  little  children  at 
loaae  look  for  them  for  supper,  and  I  can't  disappoint  them ;' 
■■u  answer  which  charmed  the  poet.  The  juniors  had  an 
ilwaiilmit  share  of  his  attention.  Mr.  Robinson  observed  him 
^'Hfte  Amphitheatre  of  Nismes  absoi'bed  in  the  least  imposing 
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part  of  the  prospect  Thej  were  two  young  childr^i  playing 
with  flowers  which  had  captivated  his  eye,  and  his  fellow-tra- 
veller overheard  him  murmuring,  ^  Oh,  you  darlings  I  how  I 
wish  I  could  put  you  in  my  pocket  and  carry  you  to  Rydal 
Mount ! ' 

It  was  in  the  open  air  that  he  found  the  materials  for  his 
poems,  and  it  was,  he  says,  in  the  open  air  that  nine-tenths 
of  them  were  shaped.  A  stranger  asked  permission  of  the 
servant  at  Rydal  to  see  the  study.  ^  This,  said  she,  as  she 
showed  the  room,  ^  is  my  master's  library  where  he  keeps 
his  books,  but  his  study  is  out  of  doors.'  The  poor  neighbours, 
on  catching  the  sound  of  his  humming  in  the  act  of  verse-making 
after  some  prolonged  absence,  were  wont  to  exclaim,  '  There 
he  is ;  we  are  glad  to  hear  him  booinff  about  again.'  From  the 
time  of  his  settlement  at  Grasmere  he  had  a  physical  infirmity 
which  prevented  his  composing  pen  in  hand.  Before  he  had 
been  five  minutes  at  the  desk  his  chest  became  oppressed,  and 
a  perspiration  started  out  over  his  whole  body ;  to  which  was 
added,  in  subsequent  years,  incessant  liability  to  inflammation 
in  his  eyes.  Thus,  when  he  had  inwardly  digested  as  many 
lines  as  his  memory  could  carry,  he  had  usually  recoorse  to 
some  of  the  inmates  of  his  house  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

The  misfortunes  which  hindered  his  writing  must  have  he«i  a 
check  upon  reading — ^but  in  truth  he  had  not  the  inclination  to  be 
a  ^  helluo  librorum.'     He  cared  for  no  modem  works  except  tra- 
vels and  records  of  fact,  and  he  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 
in  1819,  that  he  had  not  spent  five  shillings  on  new  publications 
in  as  many  years.     Even  of  old  books  his  circumstances  allowed 
him  to  buy  but  few — and  yet,  ^  small  and  paltry,'  he  adds,  *  as  ii 
my  collection,  I  have  not  read  a  fifth  of  it'    Dr.  Johnson  himseH 
was  hardly  more  careless  in  his  mode  of  handling  a  volume  :-^ 
the  neat  and  careful  Southey  compared  Wordsworth  in  a  librail 
to  a  bear  in  a  tulip-garden.     The  Elizabethan  dramas    weni 
with  a  few  selected  poets,  bis  principal  favourites,  and  what  I 
read  at  all  was  perused  with  thoughtful  deliberation.     His  sista 
without  any  of  the  airs  of  learned  ladies,  had  a  refined  perceptii] 
of  the  beauties   of  literature,  and  her  glowing  sympathy  as 
delicate  comments  cast  new  light  upon  the  most  luminous  pag 
Wordsworth   always   acknowledged  that  it  was  from  her    aal 
Coleridge  that  his  otherwise  very  independent  intellect  had  <| 
rived  the  greatest  assistance. 

Nature,  he  held,  had  gifted  him  with  qualifications   for 
other   callings    besides    that   of  a  poet — landscape    gaxdei 
and  criticism  on  works  of  art     His  ear  was  not  musical, 
smell  he   may  be   said  to  have   had  none  whatever — ^in 
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which  deficiencies  he  resembled  Scott — but  his  eye,  in  com- 
pensation, was  endowed  with  the  acutest  sense  of  form  and 
ookmr,  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  boundless  gratification 
in  the  ever-raiying  hues  and  outlines  of  nature.  He  had 
not  only  a  sensitive  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  but  he  knew  by 
what  (xnnbination  of  circumstances  the  beauty  was  produced. 
It  is  a  necessary  inference  that  he  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  his  garden,  and  that  he  should 
be  successful  in  his  efforts.  The  anxiety  of  his  gardener 
tbat  the  grass  should  be  of  a  shade  to  harmonise  with  the 
shrubs  is  pleasantly  recorded  by  Sir  John  Coleridge. — ^  James 
and  I  are  in  a  puzzle  here,  said  the  poet  to  the  judge. 
^The  grass  has  spots  which  offend  the  eye,  and  I  told  him  we 
must  coyer  them  with  soap-lees.  That,  he  says,  will  make  the 
green  there  darker  than  the  rest  Then,  said  I,  we  must  cover 
the  whole.  That,  he  objects,  will  not  do  with  reference  to  the 
adjoining  lawn.  Cover  that,  I  said ;  to  which  he  replies,  You 
will  have  an  unpleasant  contrast  with  the  surrounding  foliage.' — 
How  much  the  tasteful  James  was  indebted  to  his  instructor 
nay  be  guessed  by  the  sentence  pronounced  by  a  rustic  of  the 
class  from  which  he  sprung,  upon  the  beautiful  mosses,  lichens, 
and  ferns  which  ornamented  the  rim  of  the  well  at  Rydal. 
*  What  a  nice  well  that  would  be,'  he  said  to  Wordsworth  in 
person,  *  if  all  that  rubbish  was  cleared  away  I ' 

Walking,  reading,  and  gardening  were  the  recreations  of  life 
at  the  Dove  and  Olive  Bough.  The  business  was  to  write 
poetry,  and  Wordsworth  immediately  commenced  preparing  a 
new  Tolume  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  to  be  joined  to  a  second 
edition  of  the  first  He  has  related  that  all  his  pieces  were 
founded  upon  fact,  and  it  is  now  apparent  from  the  published 
fragments  of  his  sister's  journal  that  it  was  she  who  supplied 
faim  with  many  of  his  materials— often,  indeed,  with  merely 
hints  which  owed  their  value  to  his  own  embellishment,  but 
sometimes,  also,  with  everything  except  the  rhyme.  She  was  a 
poet  by  nature,  though  she  wrote  her  poetry  in  prose.  Words- 
worth's pretty  stanzas  on  the  Daffodils  are  only  an  enfeebled 
paraphraBe  of  a  magical  entry  in  her  journal : — ^  There  was  a 
long  belt  of  daffodils  close  to  the  water-side.  They  grew  among 
the  mossy  stones  about  them :  some  rested  their  heads  on  these 
stones  as  on  a  pillow ;  the  rest  tossed,  and  reeled,  and  danced, 
and  seemed  as  if  they  verily  laughed  with  the  wind,  they  looked 
so  gay  and  glancing.'  Few  poets  ever  lived  who  could  have 
written  a  description  so  simple  and  original,  so  vivid  and 
pictoresque.     Her  words  are  scenes,  and  something  more. 

<  Fairer 
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<  Fairer  than  life  itself  in  thy  swe^  book 
Are  cowslip  bank  and  shady  wiIlow-tree»' 

The  enlarged  edition  of  the  Ballads  was  published  in  1800. 
ThirtyHteven  pieces  were  added  to  the  twenty  he  contributed  to 
the  (original  collection,  and  the  supplement  materially  increased 
the  proportion  of  good  to  bad.  The  doi:d>tful  lyrics  were  few 
and  brief,  and  the  humblest  in  a  higher  strain  than  Goody 
Blake  and  The  Idiot  Boy.  In  their  new  form  they  had  no 
contemptible  sale,  for  without  lowering  the  price,  as  before,  to 
effect  a  clearance,  diere  was  a  reprint  in  1802  and  another  in 
1805,  and  Jeffrey  speaks  of  them  in  the  Edinbuigh  Reyiew  of 
October,  1807,  as  having  been  ^  unquestionably /?op«far/  The 
author  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  complimentary  letter,  in 
which  he  told  him  that  if^  since  his  entrance  into  public  life, 
there  had  existed  a  single  true  poet  in  England,  that  poet  nwst 
have  loved  him  for  his  sensibility  of  heart  The  true  poet  ia  the 
present  instance  still  continued  to  be  a  true  Whig,  and  the  symr 
pathy  was  much  more  political  than  poetic.  Michael  and  Hie 
Brotber$f  which  were  written  ^  to  show  that  men  can  feel  deeply 
who  do  not  wear  fine  clothes,'  he  particularly  recomm^ided  to 
the  notice  of  the  statesman,  because  they  had  a  bearing  upon  the 
legidative  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Fox  replied 
bnefly  that  he  had  read  the  poems  with  the  greatest  pleasore, 
but  that,  disliking  blank  verse  for  subjects  which  are  treated 
with  simplicity.  The  Brothers  and  Michael  had  failed  to 
impress  him.  A  mare  favourable  judgment  might  have  been 
expected  from  that  sensibility  of  heart  which  Wordsworth  ju^v 
ascribed  to  him,  for  both  the  pieces  are  extremely  touching.  A 
striking  novelty  in  the  book  was  the  celebrated  pieface  in  which 
the  author  laid  down  his  poetical  creed.  The  theories  he 
advanced  were  not  altogether  the  cause  of  his  practice,  bat 
had  been  devised  in  part  to  meet  the  objections  of  his  critics. 
The  effect  was  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  design.  Kren 
where  the  poems  found  favour  the  principles  were  repudiated. 

The  year  1802  was  an  eventful  one  to  the  poet.  The 
stubborn  old  Lord  of  Lowther  Castle  was  summoned  by  a 
creditor  who  takes  no  denial,  and  the  Idnnnan  on  whom  the 
estates  devolved  was  conspicuous  for  every  virtue  and  grace  of 
character  which  had  been  wandng  in  his  predecessor.  He  im- 
Bciediately  paid  the  Wordsworths  the  original  debt  of  5000^  and 
3500/.  more  for  interest.  There  were  five  children,  and  the  two 
shares  which  went  to  ^  The  Dove  and  Olive  Bough^  enabled  the 
poet  to  add,  among  other  domestic  comforts,  the  chiefeat  of  ail 
— an  excellent  wife.     He  was  married  at  Brompton,  October  4» 

1802, 
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1802,  to  Mary  Hntrhinian,  whom  he  faftd  known  from  childhood, 
iix' they  had  learnt  to  spell  together  at  a  dame's  school  at  Penrith. 
<  Wedlock,'  sajs  Jeremr  Taylor,  *hath  greater  joys  and  greater 
soROfrs^'  bat  no  marriage  could  have  had  more  of  the  first 
{leater,  or  less  of  the  second* 

In  the  following  year  he  made  three  notable  friendships—* 
with  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  met  in  the  course  of  a  toui* 
through  Scotland ;  with  Southey,  who  was  residing  with  Cole- 
ridge at  Keswick;  and  with  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  had 
also  fallen  in  G>leridge's  way.  That  great  colloquial  orator  had 
set  forth  with  his  utmost  seal  the  high  qualities  of  his 
fziend  at  Grasmere,  and  the  ardent  sympathy,  personal  and 
poetical,  which  existed  between  them.  The  glowing  picture 
Dored  the  amiable  Baronet  before  he  had  seen  Wordisworth  to 
poichase  him  a  site  for  a  house  in  a  romantic  spot  on  the 
confines  of  Keswick.  It  was  his  ardent  desire,  he  wrote  to 
tbe  stranger,  to  bring  him  and  Coleridge  together,  conceiving 
that  their  intellectual  enjoyments  would  be  invigorated  by  in- 
terchange, and  both  stimulated  to  increased  exertion.  Words- 
worth's gratitude  was  great,  but  for  two  months  be  kept  it  to 
himseli^  without  one  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the  donor, 
content,  he  says,  to  '  breathe  forth  solitary  thanksgivings.'  The 
tiait  is  curiously  characteristic  The  excess  of  kindness  which 
would  have  moved  most  men  to  give  vent  aa  the  instant  to  the 
gushing  and  unstudied  innpulses  of  their  hearts,  was  by  him 
considered  a  reason  for  performing  the  duty  with  elaborate  care 
in  '  his  best,  purest,  and  haj^est  moments.'  The  mental  labour 
with  which  he  composed  a  letter,  and  the  physical  di£Bculty 
with  which  he  wrote  it,  continued  the  procrastination,  till  it  grew 
painful  to  himself  and  puzzling  to  his  benefactor.  The  main 
design  proved  abortive,  ior  Coleridge  soon  went  abroad  again  in 
search  of  health,  and  Word8Worth*s  money  was  disposed  in 
ways  which  made  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  build — ^but  a  lasting 
intimacy  with  the  Beaumonts  was  the  consequence.  Besides 
die  bond  of  worth  and  intelligence,  the  poet  and  painter  had  f 
durough  appreciation  of  each  other's  art,  and  a  common  en* 
tfauaiaam  for  landscape  gardening  and  scenery.  Wordsworth 
used  to  say  that  unless  poverty  had  prevented  it  he  should  have 
been  a  ceaseless  rambler.  When  he  had  settled  down  into  do- 
mestic  life,  to  travel  continued  to  be  bis  principal  luxury,  and 
at  the  death  of  the  gentle  and  accomplished  Sir  George,  in 
1827,  he  bequeathed  his  friend  an  annuity  of  100/.  to  enable 
him  to  indulge  in  a  yearly  tour. 

The  first  serious  sorrow  which  fell  upon  the  circle  at  Grasmere 
the  shipwreck   in  1805  of  Wordsworth's  brother  John,  a 

captain 
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captain  in  the  East  India  G>nipan7'8  naval  service.  The  brothers 
had  only  seen  each  other  by  glimpses  since  they  were  at  school 
together  at  Hawkshead  till  they  met  in  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  tour  of  1799,  and  then  the  genius  of  the  Lakes 
was  delighted  to  find  in  the  navigator  of  the  seas  a  perscm 
whose  taste  for  scenery  and  poetry  was  not  less  acute  and 
refined  than  his  own.  *  Your  brother  John/  wrote  G)leridge  to 
Miss  Wordsworth,  •  is  one  of  you — a  man  who  hath  solitary 
usings  of  his  own  intellect,  deep  in  feeling,  with  a  subtle  tact, 
and  swift  instinct  of  truth  and  beauty.'  He  had  none  of  the 
vices,  nor  even  the  manners,  of  his  profession,  but  was  meek,  sby, 
and  meditative,  and  went  among  his  crew  by  the  name  of  *  The 
Philosopher.'  John  admired  what  William  had  written,  and 
was  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  which 
obscured  his  rising,  he  was  destined  to  shine  among  the  stars  of 
song.  He  did  not  expect  his  brother^s  poems  to  become  rapidly 
popular.  He  said  they  required  frequent  perusal  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  that  the  majority  of  readers  were  too  little 
interested  to  look  at  them  twice,  but  that  people  of  sense  would 
be  gradually  won,  and  the  thinking  few  would  carry  the  unthinking 
many  in  their  train.  The  Captain's  ambition,  meanwhile,  was 
to  complete  what  Raisley  Calvert  had  begun,  and  secure  a  more 
bountiful  independence  for  his  brother  and  sister.  He  would  work 
for  them^  he  said,  and  William  should  work  for  the  world.  With 
these  hopes  he  made  a  voyage  in  1801,  and  returned  poorer  than 
he  went  He  tried  his  luck  once  more  in  1803,  and  fortune 
again  withheld  her  favour.  In  1 805  he  sailed  for  tiie  third  time, 
carrying  with  him  his  share  of  his  father's  property  and  1200/L 
belonging  to  William  and  Dorothy,  which,  if  his  speculation  had 
been  prosperous,  would  have  realised  sufficient  to  put  them  all 
at  ease.  He  had  a  dread  of  pilots,  and  used  to  say  that  it  was  a 
joyful  hour  when  he  got  rid  of  them.  The  catastrophe  justified 
his  mistrust.  It  was  an  incompetent  pilot  that  ran  his  ship,  the 
Abergavenny,  on  the  shambles  of  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and, 
though  she  was  got  off,  she  filled  with  water  and  sank  while 
they  were  trying  to  run  her  upon  Weymouth  sands.  The 
Captain,  who  had  remained  cool  and  cheerful  to  the  last, 
perished  with  the  larger  part  of  the  crew.  *  A  dark  night  and 
an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and 
a  rough  wind,  dashed  in  pieces  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  family, 
and  they  that  shall  weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet 
entered  into  the  storm,  and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck.'  *  The 
news  reached  them  when  they  were  conjecturing  that  the  vessd 
must  have  touched  Madeira,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  bitter- 

•  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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of  their  grief.  The  poet,  in  his  letters,  ezhmnsted  pane- 
Uric  on  the  affectionate  sailor,  and  makes  it  the  climax  of  his 
piaise  that  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  brother  of  Dorothy  and  the 
friend  of  Coleridge. 

In  1807  Wordsworth  published  two  new  volumes,  which 
coDtained  the  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Casile,  and 
many  more  of  his  choicest  pieces.  Here  appeared  his  first 
somets,  and  several  of  them  are  still  ranked  among  his  hap- 
piest e£R>rts  in  that  department.  He  had  long  admired  the 
sonnets  of  Milton,  but,  when  his  sister  read  them  to  him  one 
aftetnoon  in  1801,  he  was  so  profoundly  impressed  with  their 
dignified  simplicity  and  majestic  harmony,  that  he  immediately 
tned  to  imitate  the  soul-animating  strains.  He  held  in  regard 
to  matter  that  the  excellence  of  the  sonnet  consisted  in  a  per- 
vading onity  of  sense,  and  in  regard  to  metre  that  it  should  have 
something  of  the  combined  effect  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse — an 
admirmble  description,  whidi  would  enable  many  to  enjoy  this 
species  of  poetry  who  are  balked  from  a  false  expectation  of 
epigrammatic  point  and  a  more  marked  confluence  of  similar 
soimds»  Intermingled  with  the  wheat  were  a  few  tares,  such  as  the 
ufortmmte  Alice  Fell  and  the  Lines  to  Wilkinson's  Spade — 
but  altogether  it  will  not  now  be  denied  that  the  volumes  were 
e^ial,  if  not  superior,  to  their  predecessors.  Jeffrey,  however, 
maintained  that  they  were  miserably  inferior,  and  his  Article 
pot  an  absolute  stop  to  the  sale.  The  paper  which  worked 
tills  sad  effect  is  not  an  elaborate  production.  There  is  little 
diH|aisition,  and  no  wicked  wit.  The  censor  spoke  of  the  poems 
with  brief  and  quiet  contempt,  and  left  it  to  the  extracts  he 
subjoined  to  justify  his  words.  How  came  it,  then,  that  a 
man  of  genius  could  be  felled  by  so  faint  a  blow  ?  Undoubtedly 
because  he  persisted  in  putting  forth  pieces  which  were  quite 
OBWoithy  of  him,  and  which,  when  brought  together  in  a  few 
pages  by  a  dexterous  journalist,  were  sufficient  to  convince 
the  la^  public  that  the  man  who  wrote  so  badly  could  by  no 
possibili^  write  weU.  The  lances  of  the  critics  would  have 
been  bat  straws  if  he  had  not  perversely  doffied  his  helmet  for 
Ae  barber^s  bas<Mi«  As  Jeffrey's  own  judgment  was  not  based 
iqpon  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  volumes,  contrariety  of  taste  can 
iloiie  explain  the  heartmess  of  his  condemnation  and  the  coldness 
of  his  praise.  In  sevoral  cases  he  has  set  his  heel  upon  a  flower. 
He  calls  Yarrow  Urwisiiedj  for  instance,  ^  a  very  tedious,  affected 
performance,  of  which  the  drift  is  that  the  poet  refused  to  visit 
diis  cdebrated  stream,  because  he  had  a  vision  of  his  own  about 
it  which  the  reality  might  undo.'  Jeffrey  was,  as  well  as  Words- 
tfoith,  a  lover  of  nature,  though  be  looked  up<m  the  world  with 
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a  less  imagkiative  ^e,  and  he  Hiifht  have  been  expected  to 
sympalfake  with  a  sentiment  which,  in  some  loon  m  other, 
must  hare  been  felt  by  everybody,  and  which  was  nev«tr  ao 
sweetly  expressed  before : — 

'Twill  be  anoljier  Tamow.'^ 
The  insenribility  shown  to  his  poetry  led  Wordsworth  to  extoi 
die  advantages  of  a  catholic  taste.     He  objected  to  his  detrac- 
tors that  lliey  had  never  had  the  patience  to  ent^  into  the  spirit 
of  his  works,  and  he  was  even  intolerant  of  admirers  who  toc^L 
exception  to  the  barren  spots  in  the  project     Snch  was  his 
demand  upon  the  perceptions  of  others,  that,  when  himself  and 
Sir  George   Beaumont   were   watching  the   unsavoury  undu- 
lations of  smoke  from  a  blown-out  tallow  candle,  he  thought  it 
indicated  a  defect  of  imagination  in  Crabbe  that  he  put  on  the 
extinguisher.  Unhappily  for  the  romance  of  the  sight,  the  seme 
of  smell  which  nature  had  denied  to  Wordswoith  was  entire  in 
his  brother  bard.     But  the  universality  of  taste  which  the  Lake 
poet  preached  he  was  the  last  to  pracdse.    He  had  deprived  him- 
self of  all  right  to  complain,  for  his  harshest  reviewer  did  him 
mcnre  justice  thui  he  was  wont  to  deal  out  to  his  greatest  oon- 
temporaries.     His  mind  was  not  merely  dead  to  their  beantiea 
and  alive  to  their  faults,  but  he  sometimes  indulged  in  an  extra- 
vagance of  censure  which  had  no  foundation  whatsoever.    He  x^e- 
specied  the  decrees  of  that  posterity  to  which  he  was  accuatomad 
to  appeal  no  more  than  die  judgments  of  the  passingday.  Posterity 
has  ranked  Gray  among  our  happiest  poets,  and  Words nraath 
denied  that  he  was  a  poet  at  all.     He  once  related  that  he  had 
never  felt  envy  but  twice — when  a  fellow-student  at  Cambridge 
got  before  him  in  Italian,  and  when  he  tripped  up  the  heels  <«£ 
his  brother  to  prevent  his  winning  a  race.     Some  litde  jeahmsy 
of  the  poets  who  ran,  or  were  esteemed  to  run,  better  than  him- 
self, mi^t  have  operated  unknowingly  in  after-life;  but  the 
principal  cause  of  the  rash  opinions  he  pronounced  was  Ae  very 
narrowness  of  taste  which  he  charged  upon  his  critics.    Verse 
which  stimed  the  most  cultivated  minds  like  the  somid  of  a 
trumpet  found  no  echo  in  his,  because  he  was  bound  up  in  tiie 
thraldom  of  a  system — that  is,  in  the  eternal  contemphuion  of 
his  own  theories  as  exemplified  in  his  own  performances.   When 
he  quotes  two  or  three  tines  from  his  poem  on  die  Wjre,  to  show 
their  superiority  to  the  celebrated  passage  of  Lord  Byron  om 
Solitude,  he  adds,  that  he  does  it  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  not 
from  the  disgusting  motive  of  commending  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  rival  genius.     He  was  sincefe  in  his  disclaimer; 
but  nothing  can   evince  so  strongly  the  evil  oensequences  of 
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too  ejKJnrifsely  oTer  his  own  tweet  notes  m  thut  he 
ihowld  have  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  these  oosqiUcent  cobh 
pritn—  wne  ideatiesl  with  the  sacred  esnse  of  trath.  The 
lofty  statioo  tkst  he  daimed  among  poets,  and  the  low  place  he 
to  others  i^Mm  tiie  pnbUc  had  bid  to  go  up  higher, 
aotmons  in  ererj  literarj  circle,  and  did  him  no  good 
the  northom  fraternity. 
A  second  princtjde  which  he  enforced  and  violated  was,  that 
nobody's  opmion  upon  a  work  could  be  so  valuable  as  an 
aadior^a  own,  because  he  is  sure  to  have  pondered  it  wiA  a 
handled  times  the  oare  of  any  one  else.  If  the  rule  was  just, 
what  became  of  his  dogvoaftic  denial  of  the  excellence  of  many 
of  his  fellow-poets?    By  his  own  confession  he  was  an  incom- 

rsnt  jvdge,  and  ought  to  have  submissively  received  the  law 
pseaomed  to  give.  But  a  doctrine  moore  belied  by  daily 
experience  was  never  delivered.  Pope  says  that  genias  is 
dauaad.  1^  every  mother  for  her  booby  son,  and  whole  tnxms 
ot  boobies  daim  it  for  themselves.  Nay,  our  very  Miltons,  who 
osald  haidly  over-estimate  the  sublimity  of  their  genius,  form 
the  ill  w?  at  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  their  works,  and  put 
Psradiae  R^ained  above  Paradise  Lost.  The  excess  of  medi- 
Is&m  wbidi  an  author  bestows  upon  his  productions  is  vitiated 
by  tts  ii^^redient  which  Wordsworth  ignores — an  equal  excess 
«f  s^f4are,  whidi  converts  blots  into  beauties.  He  might,  in 
his  owa  particnlar  case,  have  profited  by  the  critics  to  whom  he 
laiaed  a  deaf  ear.  Cor  the  faults  they  Ixranded  were  in  general 
,  and  liie  mistake  was  in  overlocd^ing  the  merits  which  re- 


On  the  appearance  of  the  volumes  of  1807  Lady  Beaumont 
waste  eaqpitesaing  her  anxiety  for  their  success.  Wordsworth 
asplied  that  she  nntst  SMMierate  her  expectations,  for  the  gene- 
ntion  was  i^iff-necked,  and  would  never  bow  down  befere  him. 
wite  and  p«r^-goers  led,  he  assured  her,  too  heartless  an 
to  have  any  love  for  nature,  human  or  imnimate,  and 
L  the  kindly  portion  of  the  world  had  allowed  diat  imaginar 
to  dnx^  and  die,  without  which  he  could  not  be  tasted  or 
i  coipmhmdrd  It  was  the  young  he  hoped  to  influence—- 
ta  teadi  uem  the  worthy  use  of  dieir  faculties,  and  make  ^em 
l!ad  the  power  of  a  universe  upon  which  the  majority  looked  with 
Inagaid  eyest.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  i^rit  of  his  poetry  to 
calfli  then  in  affiietiony  and  to  put  life  into  their  hs^pineai— to 
add  funshine  to  daylight,  and  to  show  them  that  there  were  staxs 
the  night.  His  hopes  and  his  ambition  have  not  been  dis- 
jointod ;  and  it  ta  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  more  popular 
became  the  humbler  he  grew.    In  a  letter  of  1839  be  speaks 
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with  abated  assurance  of  the  destiny  of  his  worics,  and  sajs 
that,  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  vast  ocean  he  was  about  to 
cross,  it  troubled  him  little  how  long  he  should  remain  in  sight 
of  the  multitude  who  were  left  behind  upon  the  shore.  The 
reaction  of  conscious  power  against  the  undue  attempt  to  keep 
it  down  is  some  apology  for  self-exaltation — and  the  general  recog- 
nition of  his  genius,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  age  in  dimming 
the  vanities  of  life,  could  not  be  lost  upon  so  good  and  great 
a  man. 

Wordsworth's  next  publication  was  in  prose.   His  indignation 
rose  at  the  grasping  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  and  in  May,  1809,  he  put 
forth  a  pamphlet  against  the  Convention  (misnamed)  of  Cintra,  in 
which  he  delivered  at  large  his  opinions  on  the  war.     The  sen- 
timents were  spirit-stirring,  but  the  manner  of  conveying  them 
was  the  reverse,  and  his  protest  passed  unheeded.     It  was  an 
article  of  his   literary  creed,  that   all   good  poets,  without  a 
single  exception,  write  good  prose, — but  he  has  himself  broken 
in  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  rule.     The  phraseology  of  his 
sentences  is  heavy  and  frigid ;  the  construction  involved ;  and, 
though  he   grudges  not  space,  the   loose  and   circumlocutray 
diction   constantly  leaves   his  meaning  dark.     But  what   was 
least  to   be   expected,    there   is   a   pover^  of    thought   even 
upon   subjects  which   he  thoroughly  understood.     An  epistle 
or  rather  dissertation,  in  the  Memoirs,  addressed  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont,   upon  laying  out  grounds,  is   nothing  more    than 
a  pompous    paraphrase   of    a  single    dictum   of  Coleridge — 
and  a  very  large  share  of  the  correspondence  is  of  the  same 
forbidding  description.     There  are,  indeed,  specimens  of  a  far 
different  kind.     An  early  letter  to  his  sister,  for  example,  dming 
the  tour  with  Jones,  contains  some  charmingly  fresh  descriptions 
of  scenery — and  the  letter  to  Scott  upon  Diyden — which  is  not 
the  least  in  his  usual  manner — is  admirable  altogether,     Soathey 
imputed  his  want  of  perspicuity  to  his  habit  of  dictatii^  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  Milton's  stately  prose.     Wordsworth  ascribed 
it  himself  to  his  little  practice  m  the  art.     He  confessed  ^at 
he  had  a  lack  of  words,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  Ae 
right  words,  and  a  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of 
them,  which  he  thought  use  would  remove.     The  admiration  of 
Milton  may  account  for   the   cumbrousness,  and  the  want  of 
practice  for  the  awkwardness  of  his  style,  but  neither  will  ex- 
plain why  a  teeming  mind  should  have  shown  upon  paper  such 
sterility  of  ideas. 

By  the  birth  of  three  children  the  circle  had  outgrown  the  ac- 
commodations of  The  Dove  and  Olive  Bough,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1808  the  family  shifted  to  Allan  Bank,  a  newly-built  bouse. 
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vitfa  iiiTeCemtely  smoky  chimneyt.  Frc»n  this  miiery  they  were 
ddiTered  by  the  determination  of  the  proprietor  to  enjoy  his  own 
smoke,  mnd  the  Wordsworths  removed  in  1811  to  Grasmere  Par- 
sonage. Here,  however,  in  the  following  year,  two  of  the  children 
died— And  the  parents  became  anxious  to  escape  from  a  place 
where  every  object  reminded  them  of  their  loss.  In  the  spring  of 
1813  they  quitted  the  vale  of  Gnuunere,  and  found  their  final 
establishment  at  Rydal  Mount — a  modest  but  most  comfortable 
Tesidence,  the  usual  jointure-house,  we  believe,  of  the  Le  Fleming 
£unily,  an  ancient  line  of  baronets,  whose  principal  seat  and  its 
fine  old  woods  stand  hard  by.  The  view  from  the  terrace  is  most 
beantiiul — ^including  not  only  the  small  lake  of  Rydal  but  part 
of  Wizftdermere :  and  the  grounds  and  gardens  were  by  degrees 
most  skilfully  embellished  under  the  poet's  direction. 

A  piece  of  rare  prosperity  came  to  cheer  him  in  his  new 
abode.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  was  made  *  distributor  of 
stamps'  for  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  an  office  which  pro- 
duced between  five  and  six  hundred  a-year.  He  owed  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  interest  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  whom  he  gratefully 
adknowledged  to  have  been  *  the  best  benefactor  of  himself  and 
his  childreo.'  That  excellent  nobleman  had  previously  offered  to 
porclmse  for  him  a  small  property  at  Ulleswater,  which  he  de- 
sired to  possess.  The  estate  was  to  be  sold  for  a  thousand 
poonds,  which  being  two  hundred  more  than  Wordsworth  thought 
It  i»iident  to  give,  he  allowed  Lord  Lonsdale  to  pay  this  portion 
of  the  cost,  though  he  declined  to  avail  himself^  to  the  full  ex- 
lent,  of  his  patron's  munificence.  The  Poet  ever  after  took  great 
delight  in  carrying  friends  from  a  distance  to  spend  a  holiday  with 
Um  at  bis  own  litde  outlying  domain  of  Patterdale,  where  the 
fczmer's  cottage,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  bore  also  some  ensign 
of  public  hospitality,  though  certainly  neither  the  Wordsworth 
Arms  nor  the  Wordiworth  Head. 

The  Canon  of  Westminster  has  a  theory  to  explain  why  the 
period  of  sojourn  at  Allan  Bank  was  not  prolific  in  verse.  The 
funily  went  in  before  the  workmen  were  out,  and  the  biographer 
conjectures  that  his  uncle's  repose  was  disturbed  by  the  noise  of 
bsmmers  and  saws.  The  workmen  must  soon  have  departed,  but 
tiie  smoke  remained,  and  that,  we  are  told,  nearly  extinguished  his 
imagination  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  There  is  an  objec- 
tion to  the  theory  which  its  ingenious  parent  has  overlooked. 
These  three  years  were  so  far  from  being  unproductive,  that  th^ 
were  among  the  most  important  and  laborious  of  his  uncle's  life, 
tor  it  was  then  that  The  Exeurtum  was  chiefly  composed.  It  was 
not  committed  to  the  press  till  the  sununer  of  1814,  and,  as  the 
poet  predicted,  its  progress  to  notice  was  slow.     His  nephew  says 
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tint  Jefirej  ^  boasted  he  bad  crushed  it'  Jeffrey  was  nerer  the 
noodle  to  expose  bimself  bj  such  a  VBunt  It  was  the  EttrkJc 
Shepherd  who  called  the  article,  in  a  letter  to  Southej,  ^  a  eruskinff 
review/  and  Sonthej  retorted — *  Jeffrey  crush  the  Excursion  f  Tell 
him  he  might  as  easily  crush  l^ddaw/  On  this  grave  affair  bodi 
Southey*s  G>rrespondence  and  the  Autobiographical  Pte&ce  to 
Roderick  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Canon  s  statement.  The 
poet,  on  his  part,  was  not  slow  to  boast  in  the  (^posite  directicxi. 
^  I  am  delighted,'  he  wrote,  '  to  learn  that  the  Edinburgh  Aristarch 
has  declared  against  The  Excursion,  as  he  will  hare  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  a  book  enjoy  a  high  reputation  to  which  he  has 
not  contributed/  The  author  has  proved  a  better  prophet  than 
his  critic,  but  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  many  of  the  remarks 
which  followed  the  redoubtable  Editor's  inimitable  proclamatioii 
— *  This  will  neeer  do ! '  The  Excursion  was  designed  for  the 
second  part  of  a  philosophical  poem  upon  ^  Man,  Nature,  and 
Society' — and  for  any  philosophical  purpose  is  idtogether  a  failttre. 
Many  difficulties  are  propotmded,  and  many  answers  given,  but  in 
a  style  as  verbosely  mystical  as  the  ideas  are  shadowy.  Much  of 
the  obscurity  is  produced  by  the  endeavour  to  discover  in  the  book 
of  God's  works  what  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  his  Woid. 
Wordsworth's  apology  late  in  life  was,  that,  fearing  he  might  err 
in  articles  of  faith,  he  had  purposely  confined  himself  to  inferior 
influences.  Any  one  who  reads  The  Excursion  deliberately  mnst 
feel  that  the  defence  is  insufficient.  There  was  no  call  to  descant 
upon  disputed  doctrines,  but  there  is  many  a  page  in  which  some 
allusion  to  the  recognised  truths  of  Christianity  was  demanded 
by  the  subject,  and  where  the  substitution  of  unsatisfactory,  and 
often  fanciful,  inferences  from  Nature  is  like  shutting  out  tiie 
sun  to  grope  in  darkness.  Wordsworth  was  an  earnest  member 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  though  doubdess  his  r^gieus 
impressions  deepened  with  age,  the  omissions  in  The  Ex- 
cursicm  were  not  the  consequence  of  a  defective  creed.  They 
resulted  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had  taken  piofound  and 
original  views  of  the  visible  worid,  and  his  peculiar  system  had 
assumed  an  importance  in  his  mind  beyond  what  belonged  to  it 
in  relation  to  universal  truth.  The  incongruity  of  putting  the 
philosophy  of  the  poem  into  the  mouth  of  a  Pedler  arose  from 
his  rigid  adherence  to  another  part  of  his  scheme — tiie  desire  to 
exhibit  tenderness  of  heart  and  loftiness  of  thought  in  classes 
where  they  were  supposed  to  exist  in  a  very  diminished  degree. 
In  vindication  of  his  choice  of  a  hero,  he  has  related  that  he  made 
him  what  he  conceived  he  should  have  been  himself  if  it  had 
pleased  God  to  place  him  in  that  state  of  life.  The  public  coiJd 
not  be  expected  to  follow  him  in  his  uncertain  conjectures  of  the 
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kiad  ot  peraoa  he  might  have  become  if  his  birth,  edacatien, 
aad  taoflejm/eui  had  been  totmllj  different,  nor  would  critics 
he  disposed  to  agree  with  him  that,  with  all  these  diversities  of 
cirauBstances,  Wordsworth  the  Pedler  wonld  still  have  been 
Vordsworth  the  Poet. 

In  spite  of  the  cloody  and  unsnbstantial  philosophy,  and  its 
nawiitshility  to  the  condition  of  the  principal  speaker,  in  iJP^te 
too  of  loBg  and  frequent  paragraphs  of  dreary  prosing.  The 
ExcBTsioB  was  yet  a  noUe  addition  to  the  English  Library.  It 
owes  its  now  nBtreml  recognition  as  s«ch  to  the  beauty  of  the 
pictnres  of  rustic  life  and  rural  scenes  with  their  exquisite  ae- 
compaoiment  of  natural  feeling.  The  story  of  ilfar^nrt— origin- 
ally an  independent  piece,  composed  at  Racedown  and  Alfoz- 
den — is  the  most  pathetic  of  his  productions,  and  the  one  which 
displays  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  The  Chmrek^ 
ymd  in  tim  Momntmm  is  another  admirable  poem  in  itself;  and, 
besides  the  numenms  passages  of  sustained  excellence,  there  are 
alomng  lines  and  images  in  the  dullest  portions  of  the  work. 

In  die  following  year  (1815)  appeared  The  WkUe  D&e 
rf  RgUUnm,  In  conception  ^  author  considered  that  it 
held  the  highest  place  among  his  poems.  'Everything,'  he 
SHdy  '  attempted  br  the  principal  personages  failed  in  its 
— III! si  effects   snd  succeeded  m   its  mental.' 


The  idea   is 

good ;  bnt^  as  was  oommcm  widi  him,  it  is  faintly  brought  out 
A  seoood  featore  vpon  which  he  prided  himself  was,  that  he  had 
repiesented  objects  as  deriving  their  influence  not  from  properties 
i^idi  really  beloc^;ed  to  tluBm,  but  from  qualities  which  the 
iMaginiitinn  of  the  hnman  agents  bestowed.  His  manner  of 
applyiag^  this  ^vonrite  maxim  is,  to  our  thinking,  a  capital  defect 
in  dfee  poena.  The  main  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  to  show  how 
Emily  aoqoired  passive  fortitude  after  the  violent  death  of  her 
intiber  and  broCbsrs^  Nothing  brings  relief  till  the  White  Doe 
fiswns  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  loving  intelligence.  To  be  soothed 
hgr  aucfa  an  incident  is  according  to  nature,  but  to  represent  it  as 
eCecrtnally  restoring  an  agonised  spirit,  which  had  resisted  the  heal« 
ing-  power  of  rdigion  and  time,  is  to  subordinate  fancy  to  reason — 
tke  viskHiafy  to  the  real — ^in  a  degree  which  can  win  no  sympathy 
from  those  who  wish  to  build  their  consolation  for  the  trials  of  life 
a  solid  fisundation.  Another  merit  which  the  author  claimed 
fais  poem  was,  that  it  '  began  and  ended  with  pure  and  lofty' 
HBBgination'  —  tike  starting  instance  being  the  visits  which 
tibe  Doe  pays  every  Sabbath  to  the  grave  of  Emily,  and  the 
coociiiding  »»*"*r^  the  apotheosis  of  the  animal.  This  seems 
So  urn  not  imagination  but  extravagance.  It  has  no  support 
teoa   even  the  anperstitions  of  mankind ;  it  shows  no  richness 
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of  invention,  and  has  no  iedlegorical  import.  l*he  vdiy  objection 
iM  that  it  fails  to  enlist  the  imagination,  while  it  shocks  our  belie£. 
bi  executicm  the  first  canto  is,  on  the  whole^  vetj  beautifuL 
There  is  a  gentle  music  in  much  of  the  verse,  a  holy  calm  in  the 
tone,  a  witchery  in  the  local  descriptions,  which  diffuse  ov^  the 
mind  the  full  spirit  of  the  siacred, '  soft,  and  sunny  sceile.  The 
transition  to  the  military  narrative  in  &e  second  canto  shows  the 
limit  of  his  powers.  Less  interesting  incidents,  more  tamely  tohl, 
oould  nowhere  be  found.  Representations  for  which  a  meditative 
and  didactic  manner  was  suiteKl  were  his  only  province — energy  of 
character  and  hurry  of  action  were  beyond  his  compass.  The 
poet  in  the  sequel  acknowledged  that  he  thought  there  was  a 
^feebleness  in  the  versification.'  The  opening  canto  is  not 
amenaUe  to  the  censure,  but  the  rhythm  and  compositioo  both 
degenerate  in  those  which  follow. 

hi  training  his  eldest  son  for  college,  Wordsworth  was  led 
about  this  time  into  a  careful  perusal  of  several  Latin  poets, 
which  further  enticed  him  into  translating  a  part  of  the  .mneU 
in  rhyme.  He  had  read  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  at  school,  and 
used  to  be  in  a  passicm  when  he  found  him  placed  below  Virail, 
but  after  he  had  studied  the  Mantuan  he  became  one  of  his 
steadiest  worshippers.  He  pronounced  him  the  greatest  master  of 
language  that  ever  existed ;  and  extolled  his  lofty  moral  tone  aad 
frequent  strokes  of  tenderness  and  imaginaticm.  Wordswordi'a 
performance  was  read  in  MS.  by  G>leiidge,  who  told  him  hranklj 
that,  though  no  original  writer  since  Milton  had  produced  hiypier 
lines,  his  version  of  the  ^neid  contained  page  upon  page  withovt 
one  brilliant  stroke.  A  specimen  i^peared  in  J  882  m  the  Phik>> 
logical  Museum,  alid  nothing  could  well  be  more  stiff  aad 
prosaic.  Wordsworth  had  resolved  upon  a  verbal  translaliQai, 
and  be  ultimately  agreed  with  Coleridge  that  he  had  wasted  his 
time  on  an  impracticable  task.  Many  a  Virgilian  beauty  of  phisse 
had  no  equivalent  in  our  tongue;  and  unless  an  English  flower 
was  engrafted  in  its  stead,  the  stem  was  left  bare.  Horace  was 
with  our  poet  the  greatest  favourite  of  all,  and  he  understcx>d  him 
too  wdl  to  attempt  to  naturalise  him.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
disembodying  thoughts  which  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  his 
own  easy  and  graceful  idioms. 

Peter  Bell  was  published  in  1819-— «nd  received  with  a  sboiit  of 
ridicule.  The  hierophant  had  neglected  no  precaution  to  provoke 
the  sneers  of  the  protene.  He  stated  in  the  Dedication  that  the  work 
bad  been  completed  twenty  years,  and  that  he  had  continued  correct- 
ing it  in  the  injterval  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  permanent  jJace  in  oar 
national  literature.  An  announcement  so  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  highest  expectation  was  foUowed  by  a  Prc^ogue  m<Nre  puerile 
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thm  anjtfaii^  which  ever  proceeded  from  a  man  with  a  fiftietli 
put  of  his  powers.  The  groundwork  of  the  story — that  of  a 
lawless  rover,  conscience-stricken  and  nltimately  reformed  by  a 
series  of  startling  and  affecting  circomstances  occorring  at  night 
—is  not  in  itself  unpoetic; — ^but  in  the  management  of  the 
tbeme  the  author  repeated  the  error  which  pervades  The  Idiot 
Boj.  The  work  is  meant  to  be  serious,  and  is  certainly  not  face- 
ttoos,  but  there  is  so  much  farcical  absurdity  of  detail  and  Ian- 
goage  that  the  mind  is  revolted ;  and  though  some  isolated  stanzas 
are  exquisite,  Peter  Bell  as  a  whole  is  given  up  by  all  except  the 
kw  idolaters  who  maintain  the  inspiration  of  every  word  which 
proceeded  from  their  poet's  pen.  The  Waggoner  came  close 
iqwn  the  heeb  of  Peter^  and  put  another  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Wordsworth  said,  apologetically,  that  his  object 
m  it  had  been  misunderstood — that  it  was  a  play  of  the  fancy  on 
a  domestic  incident  and  a  lowly  character.  Whatever  might  be 
tbe  design,  the  fact  remains  unalterable — that  it  is  almost  exclu* 
orely  a  collection  of  trivial  circumstances  very  diffusely  and 
leeUy  related.  It  has  nothing  to  support  it — ^not  weight  of 
sentiment,  or  elegance  of  expression,  or  harmony  of  numbers. 

The  stream  of  life  flowed  on  with  the  poet  in  its  usual  tranquil 
OQurse,  diversified  by  occasional  visits  to  London,  tours  at  home 
mA  anyroad,  and  the  publication  from  time  to  time  of  a  budget  of 
poems.     In  the  later  volumes  he  has  eschewed  the  class  of  efiu- 
nons  which  on  earlier  occasions  exposed  him  to  ridicule,  but 
oa  the  other  hand  the  pieces  of  distinguished  excellence  are 
QoC  so  numerous  as  before.     With  politics  he  meddled  litde 
cseepi  in  periods  of  extraordinary  excitement.     His  sentiments, 
however,  like  Southey's,  had  gradually  settled  down  into  steady 
Cooservatism  in  Church  and  State.     He  was  firmly  opposed  to 
Seraan  Catholic  Emancipation — from  the  conviction  that  all  the 
fieedom  given  to  papists  would  be  employed  in  forging  chains- 
far  their  liberators.     He  was  equally  earnest  in  his  hostility  to^ 
ihe  Reform  Bill     He  believed  that  if  such  a  measure  were  once  - 
acbpted  on  the  proposition  of  a  Cabinet,  no  succeeding  Cabinets,  . 
laanniiiig  to  represent  whatever  parties  in  the  State,  could  avoid - 
iBOceeding  in  such  a   course   of  practical  concession   to   the-- 
Deniocracy  as  must  finally  be  fatal  for  the  Church,  and  conse-* 
qoeody  the  Monarchy.     He  felt  for  the  lower  orders  with  no  « 
leaa  ardour  of  benevolence  than  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revo— 
tieii,  but  he  had  ceased  to  look  for  a  wisdom  in  multitudes  which 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  units.    Like  Southey,  ever  a  strenuour 
advocate  for  popular  education,  he  was  also  among  the  earliest 
to  proclaim  that  moral  training  was  of  more  importance  than 
any  other — and  that  those  would  be  disappointed  who  expected 
VOL.  xcn.  NO.  CLXXXiii.  Q  ^reading 
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rtMiflg  ^nd  mritiog^  to  produce  a  golden  age^  The  Mnong  vho 
s}}j^9e  that  a  little  iBfttructioa  will  haire  potent  effects  in  xe- 
qH>ying  the  vic^a-  of  the  pooi:  should  inquire  how  iai  it  has  eiadi- 
qfited  their  own* 

Wordsworth's  wWe  returns  from  his  literary  labours  up  to 
l)8il9  had  not  aijoounted  to  140/. ;  and  he  remarks  even  in  1829 
tb^  he  hind  worked  hard  through  a  long  life  for  less  pecuniarj 
emolument  than  a  public  performer  gets  for  two  or  three  soo^ 
But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  poets,  and  it  was  between 
1830  and  1840  that  the  flood  which  floated  kim  into  favour  rose 
to  its  height     Scott  and  B^nron  had  in  succession  entranced  the 
wosld.     They  had  now  withdrawn — and  no  third  king  arose  to 
demand  recog^tion.     It  was  in  the  lull  which  ensued  that  the 
less  thrilling  notes  of  the  Lake  bard  obtained  a  hearing.    His 
adherents  Were  a  small  but  able  and  zealous  band,  and  tfaej 
advocated  his  merils  in  many  eloqyoent  contributions  to  criticsd 
journals  that  now  qMesdoned  and  rivalled  the  authority  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review^    When  the  public  atones  for  neglect,  it  com- 
qponly,  like  good  Iix>rd  Lonsdale,  pays,  off  principal  and  interest; 
and  though  Wordsworth's  works  ha^e  never  become  popular  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  he  met  at  last  with  a  L^;er  allow- 
anoe  of  praise  than  if  he  bad  never  been  unduly  depreciated. 
Honours  gathered  uoupd  him  thick  in  his  old  age.     In  1839  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Ls^s  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  an  unusually  crowded 
Theatre.    In  1842  he  was  permitted  to  resign  his  Stamp  Distri- 
btttotship  in  favour  of  his  second  son,  William,,  and  two  months 
afterwards  Sir  Robert  Peel  conferred  upon  him  one  of  the  few 
pensions  conceded  to  ihe  claims  of  litecature*   The  next  year  the 
same  minister  (who  always  when   be  visited  London  showed 
him  th^  kindest  attentien  in  Whiiehidl  Gardens)  informed  hun 
that  he  had  been  selected  for  the  Laureateship»  vacated    by 
the  death  of  Southey,  ^  as  a  tribute  due  to  the  first  of  living 
poets.'     On  coming  to  town  upon  this  occasion  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  received  in  a  very  distinguished  mamier  bj  her 
Majesty.     Being  invijted  to  a  Court  l^,  the  perfect^  manij 
tranquility  of  hia  demeanour  in  the  to.  him  novel  equipmeAta 
of  sword,  bag-wig,.  &c,  was  observed  with  surprise  by  many 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  smile  over  the  old  joculacitiea 
about  philosophical  pedlars  and  penitential  smugg}e». 

While  eveiythiog  pro^j^ed  without^  evening  was  casting 
siome  of  its  long  shadows  over  his  happy  home.  His  adnur&ble 
sister  became  in  1832  a  conAcmed  invalid,  and  he  could  never 
mc^iition  her  afterwards  without  a  change  in  his  voice,  wbich 
assumed  a  gentle  and   solemn  tone*     Her  k>ving«-kindne8S  in 

health 
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heaMi  hmi  known  no  bonndd^  and  tbe  tympatby  she  had  ever 
lirft  for  the  aoTTows  of'otiievs  was  now  rivalled  bj  the  patience 
with  which  she  bore  her  own.  The  poet^s  only  surviving 
(koghter,  Dora,  was  married  in  1 841  to  an  amiable  and  aceom- 
pBsbcd  gentleman,  Mr.  Edward  Quillinan ;  and  her  account  of 
a  Side  tonr  in  Portugal  with  him  showed  the  public  that  she 
\mA  inherited  no  trivial  measure  of  her  aun^s  tastes  and  talents. 
But  here  too  the  knell  was  not  deep  in  the  distance.  She  died 
is  1847,  and  her  father,  wrote  that  the  loss  was  inestimable^ 
and  fkte  sorrow  for  life.* 

Thftt  honourable  life  was  not  itself  to  be  much  longer  pro- 
tiacted.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1850,  Wordsworth  attained  his 
eightieth  jeor.  He  had  been  attacked  a  few  days  before  with 
ii^ammation  of  the  chest  The  acute  symptoms  gave  way 
to  mecfical  treatment,  but,  unable  to  rally  from  the  shook,  he 
vas  now  quietly  sinking  from  the  after  weakness.  On  the  30th  he 
WM  asked  by  his  eldest  son  (the  Reverend  John  Wordsworth)  if 
he  wottld  receive  the  sacrament,  and  he  replied  ^  That  is  just 
what  I  want.'  TWo  days  later  his  notice  was  attracted  by  the 
noise  of  his  niece  drawing  aside  his  curtain,  and  he  inquired 
^k  that  Dora?*  His  memory  was  receding  into  its  ancient 
stftmgh^ds,  and  it  was  amid  the  visionary  reproduction  of  his 
happiest  hours  that  he  was  about  io  pass  into  a  world  where  his 
<heain  would  be  more  than  realised*.  He  expired  almost  imper- 
ceptibly at  12  o'clock  on  the  ^rd  of  April,  and  on  the  27th  he 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  children  in  Grasmere  churchyard. 
Pimn  bis  earliest  youth  he  had  never  written  one  solitary  Une 
which  ccnild  jar  upon  the  mind  if  remembered  at  his  grave. 

Wordsworth  was  about  five  feet  teti  inches  in  height.  His 
figure  was  not  imposing,  but  his  countenance  had  a  strikingly 
inteUecrtiial  expression.  It  did  not,  as  frequently  happens^  de- 
Ttre  this  character  from  the  eyes,  for  they  were  wanting  in  lustre 
-^in  fact,  through  life  more  or  less  diseased.  His  cheeks,  more- 
over, htiBg  loose,  his  chin  waa  both  small  and  retreating,  and 
his  month  was  neither  handson»e,  nor,  strange  to  say,  in  any  de- 
lEBce  suggestive  of  the  refined  qualities  that  belonged  to  him. 
Alt  att  was  redeemed  by  the  noMe  expanse  of  forehead,  and  a 
mae  worthy  of  a  Trajan  or  an  Antonine.  In  Chantrey^s  bust 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  embellished  with  a  delicacy  of  skill 
wUch  no  other  modem  sculptor  could  have  approached.  Per- 
haps the  best  pictorial  likeness  of  his  prime  is  t^at  introduced 
iifta  Haydoh^s  fSarfy  but  masterly  pi^ce,  the  Saviour's  Entry 
iato  Jerusalem — -and  undoubtedly  a.  head  of  him,  taken  long 

•  Mr,  Quilliaatt  alio  it  now  dead.  He  was  the  author  of  somt  Tery  ele^t  venciL 
tad,  inbablj  te  fint  Portiifu«w  tcholar  in  thia  country. 
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afterwards  by  the  same  artist,  Is  the  most  satisfactory  represent* 
ation  of  his  venerable  age.     His  manners  were  those  of  a  plain, 
unaffected  English  gentleman — easy,  but  always  with  a  back- 
ground of  dignity.     His  animal  spirits  throughout  his  vigorous 
years  were  unusually  high,  and  communicated  to  his  movements 
and  conversation  a  vivacity  which  would  not  be  suspected  from 
the  tone  of  his  poetry.    Even  when  his  jovial  time  was  gone  by, 
a  cordial  laugh — a  *'  genuine  grunting  laugh,'  as  one  friend  is 
not  afraid  to  call  it — evinced   his    appreciation  of  fun.     He 
has  protested  in  some  well-known   sonnets  that  he  preferred 
silence  to  personalities,  and  talked  of  Una  and  Desdemona — 
not  of  his  neighbours.     He  might  write  thus  in  a  moralising 
mood,  but  in  practice  the  social  influence  prevailed,  and  he 
took  his  share  in  the  ordinary  gossip  about  persons  as  well  as 
things.      His   works   of  themselves   would  indicate    the   fact. 
Such  an  immense  collection  of  versified  traits  and  incidents, 
mostly  drawn,   by  his   own  confession,  from  the  surrounding 
inhabitants,  could   only  have   been   collected    by   a  mind  on 
the  alert  to  hear  all  that  went  on.     But  he  had  another  vein. 
He  liked  to  unfold  his  thoughts  in  solenm  dissertations,  which 
were  not  unfrequently  monotonous  and  heavy.     The  homage  of 
admiring  disciples  invites  and  almost  compels  the  habit,  which 
naturally  grows  to  be  carried  on  out  of  school.     Jefirey,  after 
meeting  him  at  dinner  in  1831,  reports  that  he  seemed  the  very 
reverse  of  Lakish  or  poetical — a  hard,  sensible,  worldly  kind  of 
man.     This  is  to  be  received  merely  for  a  testimony  of  Words- 
worth's  tact.      He  would   have   considered   sentiment  thrown 
away  upon  the  author  of  the  crushing  Article,  and  he  would  be 
gratified  to  show  that  the  recluse  poet  could  meet  the  shrewd 
and  adroit  critic  and  jurist  on  his  own  ground.     He  often,  in- 
deed, revealed,  during  his  little  holidays  of  London  life,  a  com- 
mand of  conversational  dexterity  for  which  there  was  not  mucji 
opening  at  the  Lakes.     He  would  now  and  then  return  wit  for 
wit  with  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art ;  and  if  his  lot  had  been 
cast  in  the  focus  of  society,  and  he  had  cultivated  the  talent,  he 
might  have  joined,  perhaps,  to  his  better  fame  the  traditionary 
reputation  of  a  sayer  of  good  things.     To  add  that  he  was  con- 
spicuous among  the  doers  of  good  deeds,  that  he  was  in  every 
relation  of  life  one  of  the  most  kind  and  generous  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  upright  and  prudent  of  men,  is  only  to  repeat  what 
is  known  as  widely  as  his  name. 

Wordsworth's  poetiy  has  passed  through  two  phases  of  cri- 
ticism— in  the  first  of  which  his  defects  were  chi^y  noted,  and 
in  the  second  his  merits.     Already  we  have  arrived  at  the  third 

era. 
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era,  when  the  majori^  of  readen  are  just  to  both.  It  will 
not  be  questioned  that  he  was  a  great  and  original  writer ;  and 
perhaps  there  will  not  be  many  to  dispute  that  no  poet  who 
soared  so  high  ever  sank  so  low,  or  interposed  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  commonplace  among  his  worthier  verse.  Of  the 
double  end  at  which  he  aimed,  he  sometimes  thought  he  had 
succeeded  best  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  He  told 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  1836,  that,  if  he  was  to  have  any  name 
hereafter,  he  founded  the  hope  upon  his  truthful  representation 
of  the  workings  of  the  heart  among  the  lower  orders ;  and  in 
1849  he  wrote  to  Professor  Reed  that  what  he  chiefly  valued 
was  the  spirituality  with  which  he  had  attempted  to  invest  the 
material  universe,  and  the  moral  relations  under  which  he  had 
exhibited  its  ordinary  appearances. 

He  narrates,  as  we  have  seen,  in  The  Prelude  how  he  came 
to  select  his  heroes  from  humble  life.  In  the  Preface  to  the 
Lyrical  BoUadt  he  assigned  fDr  his  reason  that  the  essential 
passions  nowhere  exist  with  such  strength  and  purity  as  among 
peasants,  and  that  in  their  case  the  emotion  has  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  bemg  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
forms  of  Nature.  The  entire  position  is  open  to  contradiction ; 
aud,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  the  inference  that  the  passions  of 
the  poor  must  therefore  be  more  interesting  than  those  of  their 
superiors  would  be  refuted  by  the  recollection  that  Hamlet,  Lear, 
and  Macbeth  are  kings.  But  there  was  no  harm  in  his  limiting 
his  range,  if  he  had  not  imagined  that  everything  within  the 
select  domain  which  had  once  enlisted  his  own  feelings  must 
have  a  perpetual  value  for  the  public  at  large.  Alice  Fell, 
weeping  bitterly  because  she  had  made  a  few  more  rents  in  her 
<Joak,  would  have  excited  the  compassion  of  any  kindly  person 
who  had  witnessed  the  scene  ;  but  it  was  not  worth  while  to  put 
into  a  botde  the  tears  which  were  shed  for  sorrows  so  slight  and 
transitory.  His  doctrine  that  the  business  of  a  poet  is  to  educe 
an  interest  where  none  is  apparent,  engaged  him  in  efforts  to 
squeeze  moisture  out  of  dust.  We  are  entirely  persuaded,  in- 
deed, that  if  he  had  allowed  his  mind  to  work  more  freely, 
and  had  not  been  for  ever  forcing  it  out  of  its  bent  in  obedi- 
ence to  rules,  he  would  have  found  in  his  personal  emotions  a 
surer  index  of  what  would  interest  the  world.  The  main  tri- 
vialities are  attended  almost  invariably  by  paltry  accessories 
which,  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  development  of  his  de- 
sign, are  in  every  way  a  clog  upon  it  A  strong  instance,  and 
yet  very  little  stronger  than  a  hundred  besides,  occurs  in  all 
the  early  versions  of  Tlie  Thorn : — 

'And 
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/  And  to  the  left,  ikree  yards  ^leymtd^ 
You  6^  a  Hule  mu4dy  peiid 

Of  water  never  dry ; 
I^ve  measured  it  from  side  to  side^ 
'*  Tis  three  feet  longy  and  two  feet  wide  J 

In  the  se<|uel  no  tse  whatever  is  made  of  these  a*cciirate  lae^- 
surements :  thej  are  introduced  for  their  own  intrinsic  intevarty 
and  answer  no  other  piupose. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  desceading  to  the  humblest  detttls 
of  the  lowest  personages,  his  portraits  would  be  transcript,  of 
*ilatare.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case.  He  describes  fed- 
ings  with  accura<^  and  minuteness,  but  ibey  are  not  the  feeUttgs 
of  the  poor.  As  he  made  his  Wandoper  the  sentimental  sort  of 
pe^Uer  heiai^cied  he  should  have  been  himself,  wo  onaU  other  occa- 
.sions  he  attetided  less  to  what  was  likely  to  be  thought  ^j  his  cha- 
racters than  to  what  he  should  have  thought  in  the  same  cireuin- 
stances.  His  very  principles  of  composition  were  opposed  io  dra- 
matic -truth.  His  aim  being  to  exalt  and  colour  everything  ^om Ids 
own  imagination,  the  individuality  of  traits  and  incidents  is  ^t 
to  be  lost  in  the  reconstruction.  Hence,  too,  another  of  ius 
peculiarities  ^'^  that  be  is  seldom  or  never  carried  away  by 
his  sQ^mpathies.  Instead  of  identifying  himself  *with  the  aor- 
TOWS  of  his  agents,  and  receiving  their  hearts  into  fass  awu^ 
he  appears  to  stand  apart,  and  to  consider  them  as  subjects  for 
-poetic  and  philosophic  display.  It  is  a  blot  e\'«n  upon  the  mas- 
terly history  of  Margaret,  in  The  EaciAsion,  that  her  woes  sow  aet 
forth  with  a  stoical  calmness.  In  general,  the  want  of  fervour  ^in 
oar  poet  produces  lukewamm^ss  in  his  reader ;  but  he  has  twdd 
his  tale  in  this  insitance  with  such  pathetic  power,  liwt  his 
templative  comjposure  has  a  painful  effect,  from  the  mind  1 
the  assuaging  mfluende  of  genial  pity.  Most  of  his  hmn^^e&t 
poetry  upon  character  is  contained  in  The  iExcursion.  hi  tbe 
Iliads  the  human  traits  are  usually  insignificant,  and  the  ]M>atcy 
is  in  the  sweet  teflecticms  they  elicit. 

But  we  agree  with  Wordsworth  in  bis  latest  opinioD,  and 
think  that  the  portions  in  which  he  treats  df  man  are  inferior  to 
those  in  which  he  deals  with  nature.  The  latter  have  a  tmo- 
Sold  <^laim  to  preeminence,  as  being  best  in  themselves  and  hj 
far  the  most  original.  Other  poets  have  excelled  him  in  the 
vividness  of  their  descriptions  and  in  the  power  of  conveying' 
the  emotions  which  the  actual  scene  creates  in  the  behoMes,  but 
the  gloiy  of  Wordsworth  is  to  have  brought  the  mind  into  a 
deeper,  livelier,  and  more  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  inani- 
mate world. 
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<  To  every  Mtenl  fcnB^  mek»  irwt,  or  flower, 
Sv0B  Ike  loiieiiMKt  dkai^^var  tlie  kiglimf^ 
I  gave  a  aumJ  life :  I  faw  Umbi  feel. 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling** 

Evefj  lowr  of  hk  works  caa  learn  fMBi  them  to  do  the  same, 
and  the  eoaCaaring  an  aiHiiinMl  aa—e  ooold  bardlj  open  a  wider 
anau€  im  %ke  p— cit  plcMme.  ▲  vast  amount  of  .poetry^  vAatb 
M  feaer,  aa  vane,  than  Maofof  the  effnaaooe  of  Wopd8word^  is 
an  tUa  jieconnt  far  heneafth  tkem  in  the  pconnanent  effects  on 
tiie  besart  and  nnderalandiaig.  There  are  myriads  in  the  oondi- 
tion  of  Peter  BeU  >-^ 

■'*  A  primroae  bj  a  riv«r*s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  himi 
And  it  was  aothii^  more'-** 
and  tbe  struDs  which  suooeed  in  making  k  scwnething  iMase*^ 
whidi  teach  the  power  of  natnre,  and  develop  all  its  raaounoes 
— happe  a  meat  and  a  nae  snperior  to  theeseellence  of  mere  lite- 
wj  eoceoirtiaQ.     It  was  wiUi  some  sach 'meaning  that  Sir  Jasaes 
Mackiatesh  said  to  Madame  de  Stiiel,  ^  Wordawofth  is  n<^  a 
graat  podt,  bat  he  is  the  greatest  man  among  paets.'    In  turning 
negti^end J  over  the  leaves  of  his  volumes,  the  eye  is  moat  im- 
pirmrd  Irfr  his  -nmneaaus  abortive  attasnpti ;  but  no  one  ever 
feidy  dkraak  in  the  spteit  of  his  musings  iqion  natnse  -without 
aoknovledgisig  4hat  he  had  infused  a  sokl  inio  the  body  of  the 
naiviaBii. 

The  Sanneti  are  a  distinct  department  of  his  works.  Words- 
wmth,  who  boTBawed  little,  takes  more  from  Milton  than  from 
any  esie  •elaa.  He  haa  ifrequenliy  imitated  the  turn  of  aen- 
taieesy  and  adapted  maiiy  phrases ;  fant  the  best  use  he  made 
af  hiaa  was  ta  finune  his  sonnets  upon  Milton's  modeL  He  bas 
attained  -to  the  austere  grandeur  of  the  (Sublime  impre- 
upon  ^le  perseonting  Piedraoatese.  The  instrument  in 
hk  hands  partakes  jnore  of  the  chacaeter  of  tibe  lute  than  the 
lianniiil,  smd  in  hk  most  successful  apecimens  he  k  not  onnch 
behind  his  master  in  sweetness  and  simpdici^.  Bat  as  simplicity 
easily  defjenerates  into  povesfy,  Wordsworth  has  not  avoided  hk 
besetting  failing  in  hk  sonneto.  No  idea  was  too  insignificant  for 
the  honour,  and,  notwithstandiag  the  consummate  beauty  of  many 
of  these  pieces,  a  lar^e  number  of  them  are  insipid  to  the  last 
degree.  It  k  not  an  unusual  tdefect  in  the  best  for  the  end  to  be 
inferior  to  the  begimoing  and  middle*  The  thought  was  ex- 
hausted before  the  space  was  filled. 

Tbe  Somets  are  among  the  smoothest  of  Wordswiorth's  cooi- 
positicna.  In  <3miU  and  8wr&w^  and  a  few  of  hk  minor  prodao- 
tioos,  hkriiymed  Terse  is  melodious^  but  hk  ear  was  not  exacting. 
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and  his  poems  on  the  wb<de  ave  Sefieient  in  hannonj.  Like 
Coleridge,  from  whom  he  had  probably  acquired  the  habit,  he 
recited  verse  in  a  chanting  fashion,  which  would  have  given 
tune  to  prose.  G)leridge,  with  his  perfect  ear  and  his  love  of 
luxury  of  sound,  employed  it  to  render  music  more  musical ;  but, 
by  smoothing  over  asperities,  and  imparting  increased  volume 
to  a  slender  strain,  it  led  Woidsworth  to  rest  satisfied  with  favity 
metre*  Worse  than  the  want  of  sweetness  was  his  fcmdness  for 
the  jingle  of  double  rhymes.  There  are  more  of  them,  we  be- 
lieve, in  his  works  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  poetry  of  his 
predecessors  put  together,  and  they  disturb  some  of  his  most 
graceful  conceptions  by  a  painful  similitiide  to  the  cadence  of 
singsong  ditties. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  Wordsworth  has  been  more  fre- 
quently censured  than  his  want  of  finish  of  style — sind  tbece  ims 
no  charge  that  he  was  mere  eager  to  lepeL  He  said  that  he 
yielded  to  none  in  love  for  his  art-— that  be  woriced  at  it  miA 
reverence,  afiiection,  and  indsstry — and  that  he  nsfcr  left  <yff 
labouring  a  line  till  he  had  brought  it  up  to  his  notions  of 
excellence.  The  great  pains  he  took  does  not  admit  of  a  doabt ; 
the  sole  question  is,  to  what  extent  his  eflbrts  were  successful. 
He  has  some  of  the  most  magical  lines  and  stanzas  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  whole  body  of  literature ;  and  ideas  which 
seemed  almost  to  defy  expression  are  not  unfrequently  con- 
veyed in  the  simplest,^  clearest,  and  happiest  phrases.  Bat 
these  beauties  only  enhance  regret  ion  his  inordmate  quantity 
of  feeble  verse.  The  principal  reason  of  the  defect  was  h» 
insufficient  command  of  language.  He  confesses,  as  we  have 
mentioned  before,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  express  himsdf  in 
prose ;  and  his  letters  are  a  conclusive  proof  how  rarely  nerv^ous, 
idiomatic  English  dropped  naturally  from  his  pen.  He  has 
shown  in  entire  poems,  as  well  as  in  particular  passages,  that  he 
could  force  chaste  and  polished  diction  into  his  service — ^but  it 
did  not  come  readily ;  and  either  his  skill  was  often  baffled  or 
even  his  patience  failed.  His  limited  resources  are  especially 
conspicuous  in  his  continual  introduction  of  mean  expletires  for 
the  sake  of  eking  out  the  metre  or  providing  a  rhyme. 
'  On  a  fiur  prospect  some  liave  looked, 

And  felt,  tu  I  have  heard  them  May,, 

As  if  the  moving  time  liad  been 

A  tiling  as  stead&st  as  the  scene 

On  which  tliey  gazed  themselves  away  V 
The  ^  I  have  heard  them  say,'  which  enfeebles  this  channin^ 
stanza,  is  the  more  displeasing  that  the  poet  is  speaking  in  his 
own   person,   and  obviously   from  his  own  experience.       Xhe 
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cxmmi^es  are  t/tX  lo-  thick  tbat  it  would  be  as  easjr  to  addnoe 
&Te  kiukbred  as  one,  and,  indeed,  the  refj  form  of  speech 
we  have  quoted,  varied  to  ^  They  will  saj/  and  *  Yon'd  hare  said,* 
oecDiB  again-  and  again.  The  habit  of  reiterating  the  same 
phrase  in  two  or  three  successive  lines,  which  amounts  in  him  to 
in  ofiensiTe  manoeiism,  was  another  resource  to  tupplj*  the  com* 
paimtiTe  scantiness  of  his  vocabulary.  A  solitary  specimen  will 
fllustrate  the  usage,  but  it  is  its  constant  recurrence  which  rendeti 
it  repttlsive. 

*  For  joy  be  eaaoot  hold  the  bridle. 
For  joy  his  head  and  heek  are  idle, 
He's  idle  all  for  very  joy.' 
Sone  of  the  minor  pieces,  as  The  Tliom^  are  half  made  up  of 
tbe  changes  rung  upon  a  surplusage  of  colloquial  common-places. 
Thoogh    be  termed  the  fiequent  inversions  in   the  works  of 
bfDtfaer  poets  a  want  of  respect  for  the  reader,  his  own  are  inces* 
Mttt,  and  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.   It  seems  as  if  their  wanting 
die  sanction  of  custom  had  led  him  to  fancy  that  they  were  not 
aversioiw  at  all.     That  none  of  these  blemishes  proceeded  from 
haste  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  imperfect  mastery  over 
dictioii,  and  that  they  were  not  faults  of  impetuosity  is  also  the 
cause   that  they  are  seldom  accompanied   by  the  vigour  and 
animatiOQ  which  atone  tot  mo  many  slips  of  fiery  composers. 

Wordsworth  professed  that  his  chief  ambition  had  been  to 
write  in  pure,  intelligible  English.  His  sonnets  seldom  depart 
fimn  this  standard,  and,  though  the  language  of  the  ballads  is 
often  far  enough  from  classic,  it  is  abundantly  clear.  In  his 
Uank'Verse,  however,  he  often  indulged  in  the  oppressive  mag- 
oiloqnenee  of  his  worst  prose,  and  be  is  then  among  the  least  per-* 
^icoous  oi  poets.  His  obscurity  arises  in  part  from  the  vague* 
asss  of  his  doctrines,  but  nfore  from  the  darkness  of  the  lantern 
in  which  he  buries  his  light. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  that  he  effected  a  reform  in  the  lan^ 
goage  of  poetry,  that  he  found  the  public  bigoted  to  a  vicious 
and  flowery  diction  which  seemed  to  mean  a  great  deal  and  really 
BKant  nothing,  and  that  he  led  them  back  to  sense  and  simplicity. 
The  claim  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fanciful  assumption,  refuted  by 
the  facts  of  literary  history.  Feebler  poetasters  were  no  doubt 
read  when  Wordsworth  began  to  write  than  would  now  conmiand 
an  audience,  however  small,  but  they  had  no  real  hold  upon  the 
public,  and  G>wper  was  the  only  popular  bard  of  the  day.  His 
■^»imilim>  and  unadorned  English  was  relished  in  every  culti- 
Tited  circle  in  the  land,  and  Wordsworth  was  the  child,  and  not 
the  father  of  a  reaction,  which,  after  all,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.     Groldsmith  was  the  most  cdebrated  of  G>wpei's 
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immediate  predecetton,  and  It  wfll  not  be  yretmied  ^tfaat  33k^ 
Deserted  Vulage  and  Sr%e  Trawlkr  acre  aawng  the  apectmena  of 
inune  phraseology.  Bunw  bad  died  before  W^rdMKntk  attracted 
notice ;  the  wonderful  Peasant's  perfoimanoea  were  admired 
hy  none  more  than  'fc^ .  Wordaworth  himsdlf:  were  thej  not 
already  far  more  popular  than  1^  Laike-^poet's  have  e^er  been 
—or  ever  will  be  ?— and  were  they,  in  any  roi^MGt  or  degvee, 
tinged  with  the  absordities  of  the  H«)4ey  sdiool  ?  When  we 
come  forward  we  find  that  the  men  of  the  generation  were  Scott, 
Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  and  one  or  two  others.  Words- 
worth himself  was  little  read  in  cgmpmlton,  and,  af  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  weaning  the  public  from  their  vitiated  predilec- 
tions, it  must  have  been  through  his  influence  on  these  more 
popular  poets,,  whose  works  represented  the  leigning  taste  of  ibe 
time«  Bat  nothing  is  more  oertain  ihan  that  not  a  single  one  of 
them  had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  the  Ljfrical  Baikub  or  Vke 
Eatcttnian.  Lord  Byron,  during  his  reaidenoe  in  Smtaefland,-w«s 
imbued  through  Shelley  with  some  of  Wosdaworth^s  duyracteristic 
iieeling  for  Nature,  whidh  may  be  paipaUy  traced  in  ^e  tfaisd 
canto  of  Childe  Harold  composed.at  the  peonod.  The  jfyfe  of  the 
noble  poet,  however,  had  been  fised  long  before,  and  displayed  in 
more  than  one  immortal  production.  Wordsworth,  in  fact,  adwsys 
spoke  of  Byron's  langange  with  immeanived  reprabension,  and 
said  that  a  critical  i^view  of  it  on^t  to  be  written  to  guard 
others  fietn  imitating  it.  He  was  equally  enmiiatic  in  'bis  cen- 
supe  of  Scott-^^nd  between  the  diction  of  Moeve  and  that  of 
the  Lake  bard,  there  was  no  move  resemUaiKse  than  betwpoen 
water  and  perfume.  Campbell^  far  from  oondeseendmg  to  -^esoi 
isom  the  emisions  of  Grasraere  and  Rydal,  was  sonong  l^eir  nn- 
oompTonnsing  opponents. 

Whatever  influence  Wordsworth  may  have  exemsed  *ott  poetic 
style,  be  it  great  or  small,  was  by  deviating  in  pmclioe  iam  the 
principles  of  composition  for  which  he  ^contcaMlsd.  Both  his 
theory,  and  the  p<»ems  which  illttstate  it,  <oontiiniie  ^to  this  hour 
to  be  all  but  nnii^iBaUy  condemned.  He  resdlved  to  mnte  as 
the  lower  aiders  talked ;  and  though  whene  tthe  ipoer  aie  'die 
speakers  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  «tractdnanatfc^|»oprielgr, 
the  system  would  not  be  tolerated  in  seriotis  jpoetiy.  The 
eoBample  of  Shakspesre  dispenses  with  argament  His  chaoracteis 
are  acknowledged  to  be  natnre  itself,  hat  tiieir  language  in  Jns 
Tragedies  is  not  that  which  is  iqpoken  by  ORbnary  men.  It  is 
the  richly  metaphorical  style  of  Shakspeape  himself,  which  cunid 
never  have  been  general  unless  hk  a  world  cf  transcendent  poets. 
Yet  the  discrepancy  pleases  instead  of  effeading,  becaase  -sll  ibe 
characters  display  -i^e  passions  9irhich  are  psoper  to  their  sitaa- 
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and  mth  jiMt  io-BHichrgr6»ter  power  apd  «fieot  ak  Shak- 
e's poetry  wis  above  ^oBBmon  prose.  Wordsworth*!  rule, 
h#wc»cc»  did  not  slop  at  the  wording  of  dialogues.  He  main- 
tamed  that  the  colloquial  language  of  rustics  was  the  most 
philosophical  and  enduring  which  the  Dictionary  affords,  and 
the  fittest  for  verse  -of  every  description.  Any  one  who  mixes 
with  the  common  people  can  decide  for  himself  whether  their 
oonvefsation  is  wont  to  exhibit  more  proprie^  of  language 
dim  tbe  sayings  of  a  Johnson  or  the  speeches  of  a  Burke.  If 
it  were  Terily  the  case,  it  wonld  foflow  that  literary  culti- 
vatioii  ^  an  evil,  and  that  we  ought  to  learn  English  of 
oar  ^longbboys,  and  not  of  our  Shakspeares  anQ  Miltons. 
But  there  can  be  no  risk  in  asserting  that  the  vocabulary  of 
lustics  is  rude  and  meagre,  and  their  discourse  negligent, 
diffuse,  and  weak.  The  vulgarisms,  which  are  the  most  racy, 
rigvnrons,  and  characteristic  part  of  their  speech,  Wordsworth 
admitted  must  be  dropped,  and  either  he  must  have  substituted 
e^valent  expressions,  when  the  language  ceases  to  be  that  of 
tfie  poor,  or  he  must  have  ptft  up  with  a  stock  of  words  which, 
after  all  these  deductions,  would  have  been  scarcely  more  copious 
than  that  of  a  South  Sea  savage.  When  his  finest  verse  is 
brought  to  the  test  of  his  principle,  they  agree  no  better  than 
^;ht  and  darkness.  Here  is  his  way  of  describing  the  effects  of 
&e  pealing  organ  in  King*s  College  Chapel,  with  its  'self- 
poised  Toof^  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells  :' — 

'  Birt  ftom  ^  arms  of  rilence—list !  O  listl 
The  music  barsteth  into  second  life ; 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
With  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife.' 

This  is  to  write  like  a  splendid  poet,  but  it  is  not  to  write  as 
restics  talk. 

A  sec(»id  canon  laid  down  by  Wordsworth  was,  that  poetic 
diotion  ia,  ^ir^ooght  to  be,  in  all  respects  the  same  with  the  Ian- 
flW|^i  of  -prose ;  and  as  prose  has  a  wide  range  and  numbers 
among  its  triumphs  such  luxuriant  eloqneoce  as  that  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  principle,  if  just,  would  be  no  less  available  for  the 
advocBterof  ornamented  verse  than  for  the  defence  of  the  homely 
sTfle  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  But  the  proposition  is  certainly 
too  bktMidly  vtdted,  and,  though  the  argument  holds  good  for  the 
idversBoy,  because  the  phraseology  which  is  not  too  rich  for 
pmse  can  -never  be  considered  too  tawdry  for  poetry,  yet  it  will 
ttOt  warrant  the  conclusions  of  Wordsworth  that  poetry  should 
'tteverrise  above  prose,  or  disdain  to  descend  to  its  lowest  level. 
The  gnestt  mass  of  the  English  tongue  is  common  ground,  but  there 
«e  images  which  would  sound  affected  4}Ut  of  poetry,  and,  still 
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more  frequently,  there  are  oombinatioiis  of  words  which  would 
appear  mean  in  verse.  Wordsworth's  works,  notwithstanding 
his  horror  of  poetic  phraseology,  present  examples  in  the  first 
kind  as  well  as  the  second. 

*  Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light,' 

would  be  a  fantastic  mode  of  saying,  in  any  descripticHi  of  prose, 
that  the  coolness  of  evening  restored  the  activity  suspended  by 
the  sultriness  of  the  day — and  we  question  whether  the  person 
exists  who  honestly  believes  that  the  stanza  which  follows  is 
sufficiently  dignified  for  what  is,  in  design  at  least,  a  sentimental 
poem : — 

*  And  Susan's  growing  worse  and  worse^ 
And  Betty's  in  a  sad  quandary; 

And  then  there's  nobody  to  say 
If  she  must  go,  or  she  must  stay ! 
— She's  in  a  sad  quandary.* 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  innovation  for  which  Wordsworth 
struggled.  In  the  species  of  diction  where  he  had  no  precursor 
he  is  never  likely  to  have  any  successor,  and  the  compositions 
of  his  that  promise  to  live  exhibit  a  style  of  which  the  antiquity 
is  the  best  security  that  it  will  never  grow  obsolete.  No  gene- 
ration has  been  so  prolific  in  distinguished  poets  as  his  own, 
and,  dissenting  from  the  prediction  that  posterity  will  allot 
him  the  highest  place  in  the  brotherhood,  we  yet  cannot  ques- 
tion that  he  will  keep  the  sufficiently  eminent  station  which 
the  world  has  long  since  assigned  him  amidst  that  illustrious 
group. 


Art.  IX.— 2^6  Financial  Statements  of  the  Right  HonourablB 
Benjamin  DisraeKy  M.P.j  delivered  in  the  Hoite  of  Qmamms 
on  Friday^  3rd  December^  1852.     Piper  &  Co. 

THIS  Number  of  our  Journal  was  nearly  due  before  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  produced  bis  ^  Financial  State- 
ment.' However  therefore  we  might  dissent  from  a  very  Iwqge 
proportion  of  the  views  therein  indicated  as  to  a  variety  of 
subjects,  we  at  once  perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  go  immediately  into  the  general  detail  of  our,  objections  with- 
out an  inconvenient  delay  of  our  publication:  and  we  nxi^t 
the  more  readily  submit  to  what  we  felt  to  be  beyond  oiu:  choice^ 
as  the   more    properly  financial    topics   were  discussed   with 
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diifily  both  in  tbe  long  debate  that  followed  the  ministerial  expo- 
sdon  and  simnltaneouslj  by  the  most  influential  of  the  dailj 
newsMpera.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  neither  speakers  in 
tbe  House  nor  writers  out  of  doors  enlarged  on  one  particular 
class  of  sulijects — and  that  in  our  own  opinion  the  most  impor- 
laot — which  the  *  Statement^  had  embraced  ;  and  under  these  cir- 
comstances,  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  could  not,  without  an 
abstJote  dereliction  of  our  own  recorded  principles,  and  a 
neglect  of  what  we  consider  the  best  interests  of  the  oountrj, 
^ow  it  to  be  supposed  even  for  a  moment  that  we  acqui- 
esced in  either  the  propositions  or  tbe  reasoning  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli as  to  several  points  of  our  Maritime  {tdministratioH 
ad  policy.  Accordingly,  we  hastened  to  prcnpare  a  review  of 
that  portion  of  his  speech,  on  the  chance  of  its  being  pub- 
lished in  time  to  suggest  some  modification,  or  at  least  a 
recoosideraticni,  of  matters  which  we  thought  had  been  dealt 
with  too  hastily,  and  on  very  imperfect  information.  With  that 
view,  the  greater  part  of  the  following  pages  was  already  in 
type  before  the  fall  of  the  Government  The  more  striking 
folitieal  consequences  of  the  wholesale  defeat  of  tbe  Budget 
have,  indeed,  thrown  into  the  background  all  its  details,  and 
will  have  deprived  our  criticisms  of  any  immediate  interest  they 
might  otherwise  have  bad ;  but  they  do  not,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
sind  as  we  hope  our  readers  will  think,  render  less  necessary  some 
fraUtt  against  its  being  hereafter  assumed  that  the  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  on  those  subjects  expressing  the  matured 
and  deliberate  sentiments  of  tbe  Conservative  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  his  statements  were  heard  by  the  miyority 
of  the  independent  members  of  that  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  as  much  surprise  and  dissent  as  we,  and  every 
Conservative  out  of  doors  that  we  have  happened  to  meet,  felt 
at  reading  them.  We  therefore  adhere  to  our  original  design, 
with  the  addition  only  of  a  very  few  general  observations  on  the 
new  crisis  in  public  affairs  which  tbe  Budget  has,  if  not  pro- 
duced, at  least  accelerated. 

If  any  of  our  readers  might  have  forgotten,  the  Peelite  journalists 
have,  since  tbe  Cabinet  catastrophe,  taken  pains  enough  to 
refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  earnestness  with  which,  in  the 
closing  article  of  our  September  number,  we  deprecated  the 
premature,  and,  as  we  thought,  unnecessary  and  impolitic  experi- 
ment, of  a  budget  before  Christmas,  With  a  flourishing  ex- 
cbequM*,  an  actual  surplus,  and  the  prospect  of  a  still  better  one 
at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  we  did  not  conceive  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  graver  and  more  experienced  members  of  the 
nte  Cabinet  would  sanction  so  great  a  departure,  not  only  from 
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pftrliamMitaiy  precedent  anct  the  oomnon  sense  of  the  ease,  Ibn^ 
fiDm  the  obvious  policy  of  the  ciffciiiQstaaee»ia>  which  that  cabinet 
was  vecvliofiy  placed. 

We  were  prepared,  we>  then  said,  to  see  the  motley  OppoaiticMft- 
endeajrouring  to  concoot  some  vague  insolt  iQ^^eGovemineiit  en 
which  all  their  discordant  sections  could  hare-  united ;  and  x»» 
were  equally  prepared  for  seeuig  that  any  such  faotioue  cc«bt«^ 
nation-  wimild  give  the  Ministeie  a  great  advantage^  and  woukl 
probably  hare  turned  the  scale  in  their  fiarvottr ;  and  with  tfais 
yiew>**«which  we  are  still  convinced  was  liie^true  one- — we  took  the 
liberty  of  expressing  what  we  believe  was  the  general  wkh  and 
hope  of  the  Conservative  party,  that  the  Ministers  woold  sot 
volunteer  to  play  the  game  of  their  adversaries^  and  spontaneously, 
not  merely  afford,  but  create,  an  occasion*  in  which  the*  latter 
might  fairly,  and  with  no  disapprobation  of  the  country  at  kirg«, 
comlbine  to  resist.  The  result  hae  unfortunately  proved  that  cntr 
judgment  was  correct  and  our  fears  piophetic.  Of  all  que«fi<Mis, 
a  budget  was  ^e  most  perilous  for  such  aa  e9q>erimaity  and, 
above  all,  a  budget  involving  a  great  variety  of  antagoM^ 
interests,  <m  each  of  which  the  stanchest  member  of  the>  €j9f^-^ 
servative  party  might  naturally  have  special  views  of  his  own^  and- 
would  prc4)ably  have  to  consult  those  of  a  local  conslitttekicy.  I^ 
has,  we  believe,  seldom  if  ever  happened  that  a  budget  has  baest 
passed  in  its  original  integnty.  In  adjusting  its  details,  we  atwaya 
expect  objecdons,  alterations,  and  compromises, — ^it  is  1^  nafaMie 
of  the  ease,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  are  discuasedt  ia 
committee.  It  is  therefore  that  a  budget  (unless  where  it  resia 
idtogedier  on  some  great  principle — the  income-tax,  for  instance, 
or  the-  cem-laws)  is  as  unsatisfactory  a  form  for  testing  tb« 
feelings  of  either  the  Hk>use  or  the  country  a»  can  be  imagined. 
This  budget  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  opening  ai^  snch  iie^r 
principle  as  call^  for  so  special  an  appeal  to  Parliaments  It 
was  in  substance,  after  all,  as  commoTirplaee  a  budget  as  ever  vraa 
propounded.  Tbe  speech  by  which  it  was  introducecl  was  indeed 
sufficiently  original ;  of  the  budget  itself,  however,  the  three  nuun 
features  were  no  more  than  htdmnff  two  existing  taxes,  dowblu^ 
another,  and  extending  a  fourth — a  mere  shuffling  of  Ae  aaaae 
cards ;  but  this  very  simple  process  was  executed  wfth  sncfa  a 
curiosa  infblicitaSj  that  it  combined  all  the  opponents^  of  the 
Ministry,  while  not  one  of  their  supporters  could,  or^  at  Icaat^ 
did,  venture  to  adopt  it  as  a  whole.* 

On  a   full   reconsideration  of  the  whole  case,  we  mS&a^y 

'  *  TiMtiromoit  poiMtlul  wiiperton  of  tbe  QaMrnioeB^  Sir  Bdwanl  Buliv^r  and 
Mr.C^y%»v9ia4,  io  fiie^liM«aaiHbilM0dfehe  lNwl0lt^  b jp  die  rtfMsl  sT  tlie  ae^Ub 
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acknowledge  mix  aMke  bdief  that  the  GovaniDMiit  adopted  thi» 
iiMinnl  and  onlockj.  caune  in  a  sinoaro  though  miatakan  ^liiit  of 
coBvagjB  and  good  faith.  Thej  wera  anguous  to  ascertain  thair 
piiirion^  ax»d  wave  induced^  ibr  motivei  not  doubt  honourable  and^ 
ia  their  own  judgment^  weightjt,  to-  adopt  a  ¥oto  o»  the  budget 
at  one  of  confidence*  It  ia  impossible  to-dispnte  the  propriety  of 
theobjecty  but  we  still  must  vegret  that  a  ckArer,  a  more  appro- 
pnate^  and  evaa  earlier  occasion  waa  not  taken  for  that,  no  doubt^ 
nsoeasarj  trial  of  stcength--  for  instance,  by  meeting  Mr.  V illiers's 
oMtion  with  the  oLd  parliamentary  test  of  the  previous  que9^ 
/M.  T%at  would  bnve  brought  the  question  to  its  real  issue — 
ai  vote  of  confidence  in  tlie  good  intentions  of  the  GoYenment ; 
and  oo  that  question  we  have  little  doubt  they  would  have  had^  aa 
Aey  deserved,  a  majority ;  but^  if  they  had  not  bad  such  a  mor 
jerity  oa  tfani  simjde  question^  how  could  they  hope  for  one  on 
the  more  compUcated  and  aotagoniatic  details  of  a  budgety  con- 
ceisii^  wbach  their  own  supporters  might  be  «Epected  to 
fad  su<^  a  variety  oC  doubts  and  scruples?  The  tampering 
WI&  Mr,  Villieia*s  motion  waa  eonsidcred  by  the  House  and  the 
Country  aa  a  con£ession  of  weakness — the  bringing  forward  the 
bodget  at  so  unnaunJ  a  penod  of  the  session  was  a  still  more, 
diaect  ooew  Tike-  battle,  thus  injudiciously  provoked,  was  fought, 
and  especially  by  tbe^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  distin-* 
gaished  gatlaotry  and,  on  some  detached  points,  with  admirable 
ddll ;  but,  on  the  wholes  the  gaonnd  was  ill  chosen — the  moment 
iaspportnnc^and  the  i^>ahot — what  we  ventured  thnee  months  ago 
toisrebode. 

It  ia.  not  with  a  niew  oC  daimiag*  for  oumelves  any  peculiar 
mg^city'-Godi  knnws>  it  needed  U^  to  foresee  the  result — that 
ivemake^theseobatrvatftions;  but  a  regard  to  the  true  and  persianent 
iatsresta  of  the  Conaervative  paity^  of  at  kast  o{  that  section  of  it 
with  wboae  ccmnlenanee  we  have  been  so  long  honoured^  obliges 
us  to  lay  before  our  readera  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  trvth  o£ 
die  case — not  a  merely  retrospective,  reproachful,  and  barren 
tnid) — but  one  caloulated-^^intiended  at  least— -to  serve  as  a  beacoit 
to  guide  ua  hereafter  to  a  safer  and  mere  permanent  anchorage. 
Heoesty  ia  ^  best  policy,  bn*  neat  to  it  is  Courage — ^without 
whMb,  aa  Johnson  wiaely  said,  these  ia  no  security  for  honesty  or 
angr  other  vbtne,  mosni  or  poliliflaL 

ki  thaft  spirit  oC  sincerity,  then,  we:  are  bound  to  saiyr  thai,  if 
w»  le^pettedl  the  untimely  itilroduotion  of  tlie  Budget,  westtU 
more  strongly  dissent  from  many  of  the  principles  of  the  speech 
hf  whidi  it  waa  intsodn^ed.  No  one,  of  whatever  poUtieal 
cteed^  can  nowafieet  to^donbt  or  disparage  the  many  Ugh  pa»- 
Immaitacy  ^ualitka  of  Mr.  D(nrteli«,   His  resolute  spirit  has  be^oi. 
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conspicuously  displayed  under  very  extraordinary  difficulties. 
H^  oas  combined  an  indomitable  perseverance  with  great  fertility 
of  resource.  In  opposition  he  has  been  and,  if  he  does  himself 
justice,  he  must  again  be  most  formidably  influential :  he  may 
yet  acquire  whatever  he  needs  for  the  discharge  of  the  hig'h 
functions  of  a  minister.  He  has  shown  himself  at  once  a 
brilliant  orat6r  and,  what  is  still  rarer,  a  powerful  deb8.ter,  but 
be  has  not,  as  yet,  we  think,  earned  the  reputation  of  a  Statesman* 
Of  his  Budget,  properly  so  called,  any  minute  examination 
on  our  part  (even  if  we  had  time  and  room  for  it)  would  be 
liow  idle,  and  could  tend  to  no  practical  result.  We  -will 
only  remark  generally  that  its  most  judicious  portions  were  so 
unfortunately  linked  with  others  of  an  opposite  character  as  to 
defeat  themselves.  He  might,  for  instance,  have  extended  the 
House-tax  without  doubling  it,  and  the  Income-tax  without 
hampering  it  with  fresh  exemptions  and  distinctions. 

On  one  of  his  financial  details,  however,  which  is  of  more  per- 
manent importance,  and  of  which  the  danger  may  not  perhaps 
be  passed,  we  think  it  right  to  repeat  and  record  the  objections 
we  have  heretofore  made — we  mean  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-Tcu^ — 
which,  when  formerly  proposed,  we  denounced  as  a  most  injudicious 
and  dangerous  measure,  but  which  may,  we  fear,  have  derived  some 
additional  countenance  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposition  to  reduce 
it  by  one-half.  The  reduction,  we  think,  would  not  have  ful- 
filled any  of  his  intentions,  and  could  only  have  served  as  an 
argument  for  its  abolition.  Our  readers  will  find  in  our  79th. 
volume,  p.  265,  the  reasons  of  our  protest  against  that  proposition* 
We  neied  not  say  more  than  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  stronger 
than  ever.  We  understand  and  appreciate  the  motive  of  the 
proposition— the  desire  of  doing  something  favourable,  or  at  least 
conciliatory,  to  the  landed  interest — but  even  that  it  would  not 
have  done.  The  benefit  to  the  land  would  have  been  at  best 
very  partial — in  our  fixed  opinion,  next  to  nothing — ^but  at  all 
events  wholly  insignificant  compared  with  the  loss  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  revenue^  which  must  have  been  replaced  by  direct 
taxation.  Nor  would  the  measure  haVe  had  even  the  partial 
success  of  gratifying  the  agricultural  body.  Barley  is  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  our  produce— but  even  the  growers 
of  barley,  we  believe,  and  certainly  the  country  gentlemen  and 
famlers  in  general,  are  now  very  well  aware  of  what  an  in- 
finitesimal share  of  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt  would  find 
its  way  into  their  pockets. 

But  waiving  these  and  other  equally  pregnant  topics  of  tl^ 
Statement,  our  present  unwelcome  business  is  with  that  particular 
class  of  subjects  which  had  very  little  relation  to  what  is  usuaDy 
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c*Oed  a  budget,  and  npon  wtiich,  as  we  have  alreadj  iptimatedy 
we  have  the  misfortune  of  diflferin^  from  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  /o(o  cedo^ — we  mean  that  portion  of  the  speech  which 
rektes  to  rarious  branches  of  oar  Maritime  Policy, 

It  is  far  indeed  from  our  intention  to  question  the  motives 
which  induced  the  Cabinet  to  authorize  the  measures  opened 
m  this  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli*s  programme^  and  still  less  to  make 
them  responsible  for  the  language  in  which  it  was  produced.  In 
their  objects  and  intentions  we  entirely  sympathise.  They  had 
beard  so  much  of  the  losses  of  the  Shipping  Interest,  and  were  so 
convinced  of  the  national  danger  as  well  as  the  commercial  injury 
produced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  that  they  readily 
Ustened  to  the  complaints  of  an  injured  class,  and  were  anxious  to 
make  them  whatever  reparation  could  be  afforded  without  trench- 
ing on  the  principles  of  the  '  recent  legislation '  which  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  respect  The  fact,  however,  as  we  confi- 
dently believe,  is  this : — that  the  only  rwl  grievance  and  danger 
consisted  in  the  very  essence  of  that  <  recent  legislation,'  and 
that  when  the  gentlemen  of  the  Shipping  Interest  were  brought 
to  book  (to  use  one  of  their  own  phrases)  they  could  specify 
nothing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  re- 
dress, save  some  petty  grievances  which,  in  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  any  relief  from  the  real  pressure,  they  put  forward 
with  much  show  of  importance  and  urgency ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, willing  to  do  all  that  was  in  their  power^  consented  to 
andeitake  the  cure  of  these  alleged  mischiefs,  the  true  extent  of 
which— probably  from  their  natural  desire  to  keep  the  details 
of  the  Budget  secret  to  the  last  moment — they  were  unable  to 
examine  bv  wider  inquiries  and  to  test  by  any  antagonist  evi- 
dence. Their  ingenious  orator  spoke,  no  doubt,  from  the 
brief  oi  his  informants,  and,  without,  it  may  be  supposed,  having 
gone  very  sedulously  into  details  which  did  not  belong  to  his  de- 
partment, was  prot^bly  not  sorry  to  have  a  prospect  of  gratify- 
ing the  Shipping  Interest  by  what  seem  at  first  sight  very 
fltoderate  concessions — though,  when  more  closely  sifted,  these 
moderate  concessions  will  be  found  to  involve  very  serious  con- 
seooences. 

We  shall  notice  successively  the  different  points  in  the  words 
and  in  the  order  in  which  we  find  them  in  what  is,  we  presume^ 
a«  andiorised  copy  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ^  Statement ;'  and  if  we 
enter  into  more  detail  than  the  occasion  may  seem  to  call  for, 
it  is  beoaose  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  under  the  imputed  authority  of  a  Conservative 
Administration,  the  same  principles  and  the  same  measures  miiy 
he  hereafter  reproduced. 
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In  onening  the  general  question  of  relief  -to  the  Shipping  ili|- 
ter^ty  Mr.  DisraeU  said  :-7- 

'  As.  theffeeommendatians  we  are  about  to  makeave  founded,  Lthiok, 
on  a  very  impartial  and  liberal  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  w 
believe  that,  if  those  recoinmeDdations  are  adopted  by  Parliaoienty 
we  may  faiily  say  that  the  just  claims  of  the  Shipping  Interest  will 
be  satisfied,  and  that  in  our  future  l^islation,  so  far  as  that  interest 
is  concerned,  we  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  appeals  of  a  class  nature? 

We  notice  this  exordium  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
the  invidious  introduction  of  the  wovd  dass^  which  has  been  gco  wii^ 
into  use  or  rather  abuse  ever  since  the  Com  Laws  were  stigmatised 
as  ^  dau  legislation/  The  word  involves  a  principle — in  finance 
a  dangerous  one,  and  as  in  the  case  before  us  an  absurd  one.  Ships 
are  a  class  of  things  jui^^n^m — and  how  can  any  legislation  upon 
ships t  or  on  coaches^  or  railroads^  or  any  other  matter  sua  generisy 
be  other  than  sui  generis — a  class  legislation  ?  You  subject  fhe 
ship,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  safety,  to  lighthouse  dues :  joa 
subject  the  carriage  for  the  same  reason  to  turnpike  tolls,  x  ou 
have  eoufUf/^cUes  for  roads  and  bridges  to  facilitate  and  improve 
Jand'travelling :  you  must  have  sbipping-rates  for  pilotage, 
1)alla(sting^  buoys,  lights,  &<?.,  to  facilitate  and  improve  ruivigatioTU 
All  this  is  equally  class  taxation,  because  the  objects  to  he 
attuned  l>eloi^  to  the  special  classes.  What  are  the  duties 
on  lieencsSf  gam^-certificatesy  hair -powder^  armorial  bearings^  &c.? 
Nay,  what  are  the  various  exemptions  from  taxation,  but  class 
legislation  ?  Are  they  all  to  be  abrogated  ?  We  shall  come  to 
details  presently  ;  here  we  only  insist  on  the.abuse,  as  we  think  i% 
.  of  the  term  class.  Those  who  abjure  the  .fallacious  tenets  of  a 
school  had  better  not  :adopt  its  deceptive  phrases.  But  this, 
throughout  his  speech,  Mr,  Disraeli  seems  but  too  nmoh  inclined 
tado. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  details  of  his  relief  from  ^  class  legisla- 
tion,' he  pEoceeds  to  treat  of  Light  Dues : — 

*  With  respect  to  the  ii^t  dueSy  we  have  eiamined  the  sul^eet,  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  in  a  great  degree  the  complaints  of  the  Shii^plng 
Interest  are  founded  io  tact  It  certainly  seems  quite  indefensible  that, 
irrespectiveof  the  dues  which  they  pay  for  the  advantage  of  hghthouses, 
which  are  (amply  and  pr  perly  supplied  in  this  country,  they  should  be 
paying  in  the  form  of  d  lee  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  is,  in  fiuit,  the 
interest  paid  to  the  Trbily  House  for  the  purchase  of  private  lights, 
which  were  isaprovidently  granted  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  ParliametU 
many  years  ago. — {Hear^  hear !)  As  far  as  that  portion  of  Ihd  light 
dues,  which  consists  of  the  interest  paid  on  suras  advanced  by  the  Tri- 
nity House  for  the  purchase  of  these  private  Mghts,  it  seems  to  ns  tmJe- 
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that  the  Sh^ipiog  biterestof  this  oouotry  should  be  paying  a  tax  not  Unr 
tiie  lights  supplied  for  their  benefit  (because  for  them  they  pay  suffi- 
ciently), but  iQ  order  that  improvident  grants  of  foroter  Sovereigns  and 
Hrlianents  should  be  counteracted  by  a  peculiar  tax  raised  from  titem^ 
nd  in  -respect  to  which  they  get  no  return  whatever.— (£r<?ar  /)' 

We  are  afraid  that  any  one,  and  above  all  a  Minister  of  thie 
Crown,  who  talks  of  the  ^  indefensible  and  improvident '  impoirtf 
of  Sovereigns  and  Governments  is  in  these  days  but  too  certain  of 
being  greeted  with  a  Aetzr,  hear  I  Such  epithets  would  be  in  any 
case nnseemly,  but  here  they  want  any  palliation  on  the  score  of 
lact  or  Justice.  The  grants  alluded  to  were  neither  ^improvident 
nor  indefensible ' — but  strongly  the  reverse.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  there  was  no  general  system  of  lighthouses,  some 
individuals  who  happened  to  be  the  owners  of  points  of  the  coast 
peculiarly  dangerous  to  navigation,  erected  at  their  own  private 
cost  certain  lighthouses — works  undertaken,  no  doubt,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a  view  to  private  profit,  but  which  were  also  a 
great  pnblic  benefit.  The  Sovereign  and  Parliaments  of  tbe  day 
gave  to  these  meritorious  enterprises  the  encouragement  they 
required  and  deserved,  just  as  they  have  in  our  own  days 
granted  privileges  to  private  speculations  which  involve  canr 
sequential  public  benefits,  such  as  bridges,  canak,  rail- 
mudsy  and  the  like.*  A  retrospective  theorist  may  regret  that 
King  James  and  his  Parliament  did  not  make  the  New  Mwer 
for  the  supply  of  London,  but  he  will  scarcely  call  the  charter  to 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton  *  improvident  and  indefensible  ;'  nor  wUl  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  now  disposed  to  buy  up  the 
interests  of  the  New  River  G>mpany  and  all  the  other  com- 
panies that  have  grown  up  by  its  example,  in  order  to  afibrd  the 
mhabitants  of  tbe  metropolis  an  absolutely  gratuitous  supply  of  * 
water.  These  Private  Lights  were,  like  the  New  River,  a  doobt- 
fad  speculation,  and  at  first,  like  it,  not  a  very  productive  one ; 
bat  in  process  of  time  the  increase  of  trade  and  shipping  made 
ftem  -extremely  profitable,  and  then  they  began  to  be  complained 
of,  just  as  people  now  complain  of  the  prices  of  water.  It  was. 
Vged^  as  against  the  private  lights,  first,  that  the  profits  were  not 
enly  inordinate,  but  troublesome  to  the  Shipping  Interest  in  their 
eollection ;  and  secondly,  that  for  many  reasons  both  of  economy 
aid  better  adniinistration,  they  ought  to  be  in  the  same  bands  as 
ihe  pnblic  lighthouses,  which,  after  their  instructive  and  bene- 
Ccial    example,   had  grown  up   on   all   sides   of   them.     Loid 

*  Of  <ha  «ix  grtftt  bridges  of  our  metropoiif,  fntr  were  and  three  ttiU  are  toll 
1 3>ao  afe  tbe  4oieii  hUdgm  between  London  aud  Windier. 
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Melbourne's  and  Lord  John  Russell's  GoTemments,  feeling  that 
th^e  objections  were  reasonable,  set  about  remedjing  them, 
md  on  the  wise  principle  of  combining  justice  with  policy,  they 
purchased  out  the  private  proprietors,  and  absorbed  the  private 
lighthouses  into  the  general  system,  charging  to  the  general 
systeni — ^not  the  former  vexatious  rates,  but  only — and  that  for  a 
limited  time — the  interest  of  the  sum  that  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Shipping  Interest  had  been  employed  in  the 
desired  transfer.  That  purchase -money  (incurred  between  1836 
and  1841)  amounted  altogether  to  about  1,250,000/. ;  but  by  the 
economy  and  activity  of  the  Trinity  House  this  sum  is  already 
reduced  to  108,000/.  (not  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  one  of  the  pri- 
vate lights) — and  will  be  speedily  paid  off  altogether.  What  could 
be  fairer  ?  Let  us  add,  in  order  to  prevent  misrepresentation  of 
our  opinions,  that  we  fully  not  merely  concede,  but  insist  that 
no  higher  permanent  rate  of  dues  should  be  levied  than  will 
defray  the  efficient  and  liberal  charges  of  the  general  establish- 
ment. But  we  especially  object  to  any  approach  to  the  principle 
(implied  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  argument)  of  charging  any  such  special 
expenditure  on  the  revenues  of  the  country  at  large — of  burthen- 
ing  those  who  pay  for  lighting  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities 
with  the  additional  and  incongruous  expense  of  lighting  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea. 

Mr.  Disraeli  proceeds  to  announce  some  other  measures  of 
the  same  kind,  which  seem  to  us  very  questionable  both  in  fact 
-  and  in  argument : — 

[We  would  relieve  the  Shipping  Interest  from  the  contributioii 
to  the  charities  of  a  Corporation  which,  however  laudable  they  may  be, 
Ott^ht  not  to  be  maintained  under  present  circumstances  by  taxing  a 
Bntidh  ship.' 

The  words  *  charities  of  a  Corporation '  seem  to  have  been 
invidiously  suggested  to  Mr.  Disraeli  as  if  they  were  something 
with  which  the  Shipping  Interest  has  no  peculiar  concern — 
whereas  the  *  Corporation' — the  Trinity-House — is  only  the 
representative  and  agent  of  the.  Shipping  Interests,  to  which 
all  its  charities  are  exclusively  applied.  They  are  no  other 
than  superannuations,  compensations  for  injuries,  or  rewards 
for  special  exertions,  to  worn-out  merchant  seamen,  pilots,  boat- 
men, and  the  like,  or  pensions  to  their  widows  and  orphans- 
objects  which  ^  former  sovereigns  and  governments '  thought  it 
both  politic  and  humane  to  promote,  and  which,  we  believe^ 
have  most  beneficially  influenced  the  progress  of  British  ship- 
ping. We  admit  that  the  detail  of  these  charities  should  be 
jealously  watched,  but  on  what  principle  can  it  be  alleged  that, 
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bbnetdj  api^ied,  diej  are  not  a  duty  for  which  the  Shippings 
interest  is  ss  much  bound  to  provide  as  any  parish  for  its  poor  ? 
A  pilot  is  lost  in  endeavoaring  to  save  a  ship  on  the  Goodwin — 
bas  his  widow  no  claim  on  the  Shipping  Interest  ?  or  when  a  man 
is  disabled  in  saving  a  wreck,  or  even  worn  out  in  long  and 
axdaoos  service — has  he  himself  no  claim  on  the  Shipping 
interest  in  the  service  of  which  he  has  expended  his  strength 
and  dl  the  working  days  of  his  perilous  life  ?  The  highest  rate 
of  pension  to  an  old  destitute  master  of  a  merchantman  is  65. — 
to  a  mate,  4m.  6d. — to  a  seaman,  3#. — all  per  month  I —  and  no 
one  can  receive  this  worse-than-workhouse  pittance  who  is  not 
seventy  years  old,  or  disabled  from  work.  Be  as  rigid  as  you 
]dease  in  the  examination  of  each  case,  but  can  it  be  denied 
that  these  are  charities  for  which  the  Shipping  Interest  is,  in  all 
justice  and  policy,  bound  to  provide  ?  Nov  do  we  see  how  they 
coidd  be  more  justly  or  economically  managed  than  by  the 
Tiini^  Ionise. 

We  next  come  to  what  are  called  Passififf  Tolls : — 
*  We  think  also  that  all  that  which  is  levied  from  the  Shipping  Interest 
the  name  of  Passing  Tolls  is  a  vexation,  a  grievance^  and  a 
to  which  the  shipping  of  this  country,  under  present  cir- 
Dces,  ought  not  to  be  subjected. — {HeoTj  heart)  And,  there* 
fixe,  we  would  relieve  the  Shipping  Interest  from  all  passing  tolls.^^ 
{Bear,  hear  ly 

From  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  hardship  of  paying  for 

fOMsinff  tollsy  that  is,  tolb  to  certain  harbours  which  the  ship  has 

famed  and  not  entered,  who  would  believe  that  these  harlx>urs 

are  only  /iwr  9     The  case  is  this  :  for  a  hundred  miles  on  either 

side  of  the  month  of  the  Thames  there  is  no  natural  harbour  for 

a  ship  of  any  tonnage.  To  diminish  this  great  evil,  four  harbours 

€f  rrfuge — two  to  the  north,  Whitby  and  Bridlington,  and  two 

to  the  son^,  Ramsgate  and  Dover — ^were  constructed  at  a  great 

expense, — not  as  ports  of  trade,  but  as  places  of  refuge^  where 

TOseU  bound  to  or  from  the  Thames  may  find  shelter  in  those 

emergencies  of  which  every  season  affords  such  awful  instances. 

These  harbonrs  are,  we  admit,  of  little  avail  to  the  general  trade 

in  fine  weather,  but  of  inestimable  value  in  the  frequent  hour  of 

cboger.     In  the  terrible  weather  which  has  been  raging  while 

^ve  write,  and  which  has  strewed  our  shores  with  such  disastrous 

^nedcs,  we  learn   that  a  merchant-fleet   of  not  less  than  300 

mmH  (!)  have  taken  refuge  in  Ramsgate  alone,  besides  numerous 

otlier   vessels  that,  unable  to  find  room  in  the  harbour,  have 

sadiored  in  the  Downs,  as  near  to  it  as  they  could,  for  the  sake 

<Bf  assbtance  in  anchors,  cable,  and  boat-help,  which  are  not 
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dflewbere  within  leaoh.  Ships:  in  oidiaasy  westhcr'  ivoaM 
bftve  only  pa$Md  these- harbours;  butcftn  it  be  oentendacl  litstfc 
thej  are  not  a  benefit,  which  the  ships^  for  whose  special  safetjr 
they  are  provided  and  are  maintained,  are  jostl^r  bound  t»  pa^ 
for?  Would  a  hcuisebolder  be  justified  in^  refsan^  t»:  pagr  \am 
Midsununex  rate  for  the  parish  fure^ngini^  on  die  seoie  that 
his.  own  house  had  not  been  obj  fise  since  last  winter  ?  But 
again;  are  not  these  passing  tdls^  a  kind  oil  mnuranee:  pioi 
tanto  on  the  whole  voyage  ?  and  we'  believe  that  if  tbese  fortm 
(^  refiige.  did  not  exist,  the  shipowners,  would  ind  the  in*- 
suranoe  of  their  ships  in,  the.  Novth  Sea,  or  round  the  Fofdandb^ 
a  very  different  ^matter..  We  say  nothing  of  what  we  believe  ta. 
be.  the  iUus^y  nature  of  the  boon.  Oa  tibe  fceej^trade  pdnexjAe^ 
the  diminution,  whatever  it  may  be^  ought  to  reach  thepoblie.iab 
the  lowering  of  freight ;  the  ship-owner  would  gain  natfaing,  sbmL* 
the  public  sometibing  infinitely  small.  We  oouM,  we  believsei,, 
establish  the  utter  insignificance  of  all  these  proposttioaikae  wmmm 
sures  of  relief  in  any  quarter;  bat  that  is  no  imwwihlte  ooBeero 
of  ouiB^,  we  are  only  dealing  with  principles  of  whicb.we.d»^ 
the. pernicious  consequences. 

We  ueexX  come:  to  the-  boon  offered^  to  the  Shipping  InteDoat 
under  the  head  of  Pilotage  :— 

^  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  anomalies  of  our  system  of 
Pilotage.  The  House,  I  am  sure,  knows  well  that  a  Thames  pilbt  can 
steer  a  ship  to  a  Cinque  port,  but  may  not  steer  it  baek.  Another  p3ot 
Qonnected  with  another  cofpotmtkm  performs  the  d«rf  of  retuminfr; 
and,  of  coune^  theShippk^  IntepeBihavmgftaempio^  two  mem  topm^ 
form  a  duly  which  one  man  conid  dimharge^  the  ^cpense  is  prq^ortian- 
ately  inoreased.' 

The  boon  is  n^  distinctly  anoonnced — but  a  cammAUjrm  «f 
inquiry  is  promised,  with  an  intimation  that  a  fonanr  oomHiittee 
cm  the  subject  was  in  what  we  suppose  we  most  now  oall  the 
bad  old  times,  and  that  the  new  committee  would  be 
^animated  by  those  views;  with  respect  to  oommercieiqff^dirooepmiwMg^ 
tCihiehprQb{ifyfhadnoteo  preaianinfiimmie^eemieyeatKs  ago* 

The  Conservative  and  Protectionist  parties  wiH  not  fidl  to 
observe  this,  scarcely  veiled,  compHment  to  *  recent  legislatioo.' 
We  cannot  venture  to  deny  Kfr.  DisraeliV  suggestion  that  Bfr. 
Pitt,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  tllree 
last  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports  during  a  space  of  now  si±tj 
yean,  were  *  animated  by  views  of  commercial  affidrs  *  diflferisit 
from  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but  we  shall  show  that  tbey  prottaMy 
imderstood  the  matter  a  little  better.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  etfeu 
understood  the  complaint  of  his  own  grievance-monger. 

'A  Thames 
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*^  ThaoMM  pilots'  ft  teeiBi^  *  nmj-6t«er  a  ship  to  ofte  of  the 
Bftuqecj  puf to,  but  net  back ;  the  pilot  of  another  eorparaiion 
Biatt  bring  her  back,  and  the  Shipping  Interests  will  have  to 
t<ipfay  Alio  mill  at  a  d»Me  expmtte^  when  one  woqU  snfRee/  The 
het  i%  tkat  if  »  Thames  pilot  took  a  vessel  to  a  Qnqne  or 
my  other  port,  he  wonld  not,  eren  if  the  regulation  complained 
of  did  not  exist,  bring  her  back  at  the  one  charge — the  voyages 
vorid  still  be  distinct  adventures,  and  the  same  man  would  have 
td  be  paid  for  each  separate  voyage.  So  vanishes  at  once  the 
»ppoaed  boon  to  the  Shipping  Interest,  which  would  have  to  pay 
tm  faotl^  voyages,  as  it  does  now,  and  probably  more;  for  besides 
MfiBg  for  the  two  voyages,  the  owner  would  have  to  maintain 
lie  etigifl  pilot  during  the  interval,  which  might  be  consider- 
dUe,  between  the  two  trips.  What  the  grievance-monger  pro- 
feaUy  moapt  to  state  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  an 
JMgiimjr  case,  so  improbable,  and — if  it  could  have  happened — so 
TteBgnifi4amt,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  occupy  htUf-a-dozen 
Han  in  guessing  at  it.  It  only  shows  how  hard  put  he  must 
liive  been  to  find  a  gdevance  when  he  produced  this  absurdity. 
The  complaint  perhaps  was,  that  if  a  London  owner  had  a  favourite 
fSal  entmated  to  take  one  of  his  ships — say  to  G)we8 — who 
shoold  there  hmpen  to  meet  another  of  the  same  owner's  ships 
bcnneward  bouiuC  the  favourite  pilot  could  not  bring  her  bacK. 
l^e ;  bat  if  he  could,  nothing  would  be  saved  to  his  emjployer. 
The  two  voyages  would  be  equally  and  distinctly  paid  for; 
bat  the  favourite  pilot  would  be  paid  for  one,  and  a  Cowes 
pikt  for  the  other.  The  shipowner'^  charge  would  be  just 
the  same.  Thus  this  great  national  qxiestion  is  reduced  to  the 
accidental  rivalry  of  two  individual  pilots.  This  is  simply 
ri&tilons ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli*s  comment  upon  it  involves  a  much 
graver' difficulty  and,  we  may  add,  public  danger.  The  case  is 
pot  oolj  one  way — from  the  Thames  out  and  home :  such  a  case 
must  be  exceedingly  rare.  But  much  more  frequent  —  in- 
deed of  hourly  occurrence — is  the  case  of  ships  coming  down  the 
North  Sea,  or  up  Channel  into  the  Thames.    For  their  use  every 

et,  bam  Lerwick  to  Harwich,  and  from  Cork  to  Dover,  has  a 
y  of  local  piloti^  acquainted  with  the  whole  channel,  who 
ttk»  up^  in  th^ir  several  distrii^y  the  duty  of  pilotage.  If,  ac- 
awHing  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  argument,  these  local  people  are  to  be 
iliylmiid  by  Thames  pUots-^if  they  are  net  to  have  the  exclusive 
yrivflege  of  supplying  the  demands  occurring  within  their  own 
dktricts,  what  is  to  become  of  the  whole  race  of  pilots  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames :  the  finest,  hardiest^  most  intelligent^ 
and  moet  naefnl  class  of  BMrinera-  on  the  face  of  the  waters— not 
Benlj  discouraged,  but  annihilated  ?     Let  us  take  the  very  in- 

^      stance 
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stance  of  thfse.  poor  Cinqae  Port  pilots  iflioni  Mr.  Disraeli 
ffould  thus  displace.  In  tiiie  18th  Section  of  the  Genend  Pilot 
Act  we  find — 

<  A  suflicient  nnmber  of  the  pilots  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  not  less  than . 
eigkUen  at  any  time,  and  in  unremitting  succession  from  time  to  tim^ 
by  dag  and  nighty  shall  constantly  pig  at  sea  or  be  afloat  betweea  tlie . 
South  Foreland  and  Dungeness  to  take  charge  of  ships  and  vessels 
coming  from  the  westward,  and  shall  not  allow  any  ship  having  a  signal 
for  a  pilot  flying,  without  attempting  to  board.' 

Eighteen  fuU-manned  pilot-boats,  at  the  least,  always  at  sea 
and  in  constant  succession  day  and  night,  within  a  space  of 
thirty  miles — these  are  the  people  and  this  is  the  service  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  proposes  to  annihilate  on  the  imaginary  grievance 
of  some  imaginary  Thames  pilot.  But  his  whole  view  of  the 
case  is  a  radical  mistake.  Pilotage  is  a  specialty^  depending  on 
local  knowledge  and  constant  practice — instead  of  endeavouring 
to  generalize  the  employment,  and  employ  one  man  instead  of  two^ 
all  the  great  public  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  shipowners^ 
require  that  the  service  should  be  localized^  and  ttoo  men  emr- 

Jloyed  in  preference  to  one.  The  principle  announced  by  Mr. 
Hsraeli  would,  in  the  most  favourable  case,  not  save  a  penny 
to  the  shipowner;  and  if  it  had  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
even  attempted,  would  be,  by  the  extinction  of  local  pilotage,  of 
the  greatest  peril  to  the  commerce,  and  eventually  to  the  safety 
of  the  country.  Such  is  the  danger  of  inaccurate  or  interested 
information  on  a  great  practical  subject.* 

Mr.  Disraeli  next  proposes  to  relieve  the  Shipping  Interests 
from  what  he  calls  Admiralty  Grievances — a  phrase  which  he 
certainlv  did  not  learn  from  any  of  his  naval  colleagues,  but  by 
which  be  designates  grievances  which  trade  is  supposed  to  sufler . 
from  certain  exclusive  privileges  given  to  the  royal  navy.  He 
has  the  goodness  to  mitigate  the  censure  implied  in  this  state- 
ment of  Grievances  by  the  following  compliments — which  we 
think  will  hardly  be  swallowed  as  sugarplums : — 

*  Salvage.-^ 
*  I  think  we  ought  not,  however,  for  a  moment  to  indulge  in  & 
feeling  that  the  royal  navy  is  to  be  charged  with  reprehensible  oondaet 
in  this  matter.— (ZT^ar,  hear  /)  I  have  uodotibt  myseH^  frosa  all  I  tam 
observe  and  learn  fixim  ioqniry,  that  the  ermduct  of  the  officers  of  tb^ 
royal  navy,  especiaUg  of  late  teaks,  is  distimguiskedbyagefUftomsBym^ 


*  The  only  iin|)raTemerit  we  can  imagiDe  in  ibe  present  frtten  would, be  to  j^  ^„ 
the  Cinque  Port  pilofage  under  the  direction  of  the  Trinity  Honie;  but  even  to  that 
we  know  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  waa  deci<}edly  opposed,  as  doing  no  practical 
good,  aud  as  likely  to  diminish  the  direct  ntrvtillanf  over  and  euoouragcmeHt  of  tli# 
focal  pilots. 
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pi%  with  all  cktfser  of  their  oountryiiieA,  which  aanoot  be  too  hicUj 
\m9id,^~{Hear^  hear  I)  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  Davy,  at  w^l  aa 
io  alldepartmenta  of  life^  much  more  humanizing  tendendei  are  exerts 
hig  their  influence  than  there  did  twenty "Jite^  or  forty y  (irfifiy  year* 
ego,— {Hear  !)  But  the  system  remains,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
deUiiatitm  ofman^  and  in  its  operation  it  will  be  found  that  instances 
will  occur  when  the  oppression  is  considerable. — (Hear  I)  ' 

This  is  DO  doubt  very  complimentary  to  the  increased  civil iza^ 

tioQ  of  mankind  in  all  the  departments  of  life  within  the  last  fifty 

jrears,  which  has  placed  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  position  formerly 

eccupied  by  such  uncivilized  or  imperfectly  civilized  men  as  Mr. 

Pitt,  Mr.  Addington,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr,  Perceval,  and  Mr. 

Canning  I     For  the  present  race  of  naval  officers  we  have  the 

greatest  respect,  and  for  some  individually  the  greatest  regard, 

admiration,  and  affection ;  but  we  cannot  indorse,  and  they,  we 

think,  will  not  accept  this  compliment  at  the  expense  of  such 

laen  as  Lord  Howe,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Duncan,  Lord  Nelson, . 

Lord  CoUingwood,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord  Hood,  Lord  Keith,  Lord 

Rubier,  Lord  Exmouth,  Lord  Saumarez,  Sir  Roger  Curtis,  Sir 

WiDiam  Yonng,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Sir 

John  Warren,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  $ir  Richard  Keates,  Sir  Thomas 

Thompson,  Sir  Harry  Neale,  Sir  Graham  Moore,  and  fifty  others 

of  that  ungenerous  and  uncivilized  age  and  class  whose  memories, 

names,  and  deeds  are  still  fre#h  and  dear  to  us— K>r  of  Sir  Byam 

Martin  and  Sir  George  Cockbom,  still  happily  preserved  to  us 

as  specimens  of  the  gallant  seamen  and  accomplished  gentle- 

loeii  of  tboee  vituperated  times!     Most  of  the  distinguished 

oficers  of  the  present  day  were  bred  in  their  school,  and  we  will 

Tcntufe  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  will  accept 

as  a  compliment  Mr.  Disraeli's  distinction  between  them  and ' 

their  illnstrious   predecessors.      Mr.  Disraeli  would    probably 

reply  to  this  remark  that  he  meant  to  censure  not  the  officers^ 

bat  the  system.   To  this  we  reply,  that  he  need  not  in  that  case 

hare,  as  we  think,  invidiously  contrasted  ^officers  of  late  years' 

with  those  of  a  former  day,  aiid  dwelt  upon  ^  the  increased  gene^ 

rosity  and  civilization  of  man '  as  peculiarly  exhibited  in  the  Royal 

Xavj — bnt  let  us  concede  to  him  that  his  tongue  only  was  in  fault; 

^  tiwt  be  oidj  BMaot  the  s^fsibam ;  we  sejinii  that  this  is  what 

we  most  seriously  complain  of — the  characters  of  the  officers  of 

Ae  last  two  generations  needed  no  other  defence  than  is  afforded 

bj  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  names — but  the  inuendo  on  the 

igikm^  is  more  serious,  because  these  vague  reproaches  tend  to 

<&seredit  a  line  of  naval  policy  on  which,  as  we  believe,  the 

^eij  existence  of  this  empire  depends.      Mr.  Disraeli  does  not 

expressly  mention  Impressment^  but  his  language  is  of  the  same 

complexion 
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conplexiait  widi  that  wUch  has  been  nted*  bj  these  wha  have* 
been  very-  active  of  late  in  attacking  that  palladium  of  our  nat* 
tiona)  safety,  and  all  this  general  allusion  to  the  uncivilized  and. 
oppressive  practices  of  thirty  and  fifty  years  ago,  has  *  tmiAiimtj 
—very  alaiwii^  from  the  JBoudi of  a  mimmbBr — ^to  couttenaace 
the  imrjadices  which  that  other  class  of  persons  have  endearr 
voured  to  create.  We  believe  that  there  was  no  one  who  heard 
Mr.  Disrarii's  speech  who  did  not  believe  that  amongst  the 
ffriewmeet  of  the  mercantile  navy  he  had  Inqnreeenant*  loomiii;^  * 
in  his  distant  thought,  and  some  even  expected  that  he  wcmU 
ooBclude  with  an  express  proposition  on  that  point 

We  shall  return  to  this  vital  question  presently,  but  we  wiir 
fixst  observe  on  the  minor  grievances  which  he  enumerated'  and 
proposes  to  remedy.  They  are  called,  be  says,  Admraity  grimty^ 
cmaee.  We  have  never  happened  to  hear  the  phrase,  which  woitld 
be  a  gross  misnomer — fbr  the  matters,  be  they  grievances  or  not, 
are  enacted  by  Zoio,  and  not  of  any  mere  Admiralfy  aothority. 


^  I  come  now  to  those  grievances  wbioh  I  have  described  as . 
raliy  Grievances. 

*  The  House  is  aware  that  when  a  merchant  ship  finds  herself  on 
a  foreign  station,  one  of  the  crew,  without  any  ceremonyy  quits  th^ 
captain  without  any  notice,  and  often  without  any  cause,  and  imin«- 
diatsly  eiriists  in  a  ship  belongiag  to  the  Royal  navy  that  happens-  to 
be  upon  thal-ststion.  At  present  he  can,  at  a  moment's  notice^  not^ 
withstanding  his  engagement  with  his  master,  hoist  bis  rsd  shirty  eidiflt' 
in  the  Rojid  ship  that  may  be  in  the  offing,  and  demand  bis  wgts»  and; 
thecaptain  of  the  merefaaLDt  ship  not  only  loses  one  of  hasorow,.but  is 
called  upon  immediately  to  pay  wages,  whieh  are  not  dne  till  aiTi««i  in 
port  This  right  and  privilege  acts  very  injariouslyupon  the  dlseipiing 
and  general  conduct  of  the  niecchant  shipping** — (JSMtr^  hear  ly 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Disrael^  on  receiving- 
sach  a  statement,  should  pronounce  it  to  be  a  grievance  deserving 
serious  consideration.  But  we  think  that  a  closer  examination 
win  materially  alterthe  aspect  of  the  question.  The  existing  enact- 
ment on  this  subject  is  above  130' years  old — the  2nd  Geo.  U., 
c.  3y  an  Act-passed  for  the  protection  of  both  the  Shipping  Interest 
and-  the-  Merchant  Seamen.  This  Act  concludes  with  ttti* 
Clause^— 

^  §  IS.  Provided, That  nothing  in  this  Act contatned shall  extend,. or: 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  dehar  any  seaman  or  mariner  belonging  Im; 
any  merchant  ship  or  vessel  from  entering,  or  being  entered,  into  the 
service  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  on  board  any  of  his  or 
th^r  ships  or  vessels ;  nor  shall  such  seaman  or  mariner,  for  such  entiyy 
forftit  the  wages  due  to  him  during  the  term  of  his  service  in  iinr  1i 
merofaantsfaip  er  vessel;  norshaU  sueh  entry  bedeemed  a  deseiUun/     | 
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Hhk  law  girer  no  pofrer  to  mmd'oflberr to  claim  anj  man,  bat 
orij  to  accept  their  services,  and  proyides  Ifto*  m  Mm  so  entering 
sbiB  not  be  considered  a  deserter,  and  shall  therefore  mtibifcit 
iis  wages ;  fttMn  wfaiefe  it  fellows  as  a  legal  consequence,  that 
tie  master  is  bound  to  paj  ar  if  tfieman  had  been  ordinarilj  dis- 
dtarged.  The  Act  was  passed  and  has  been  in  fact  executed 
far  Hie  benefii  of  the  seamen  ;  it  is  a  i^eck  on  the  conduct  of  the 
msster,  and  riraost  the  only  check  on  his  treatment  of  his  crew, 
lo  foreign  parts  there  could  hardly  be  any  other ;  and  we  think 
we  may  assert,  that  in  point  of  fact  few  such  cases  occur,  except 
when  tiie  sailor  had  complaints  against  the  master,  and  sought  for 
redress  by  appealing  to  the  captain  of  the  Royal  ship.  We  hare 
iiqitxred  of  distinguished  officers  of  the  present  day  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  practice  in  their  experience.  We  transcribe  the 
answer  of  one  of  t&e  highest' in  rank,  character,  and  experience.* 

^The  grievaoce  is  of  little  amount  I  have  certainly  seen  in-^ 
ftnoes  of  merchant  seamen  hoisting  the  red  shirt,  and  on  inquiry 
I  frood  that  the  men  had,  in  most  cases,  just  cause  of  complaint 
agnnst  the  master  fbr  ill-treatment  or  the  hadness  of  provisions, 
fast  r  never  saw  in  my  own  ships,  nor  heard  of  any  in  the  many 
lyndmuB  in  which  I  have  served,  of  the  masters  being  oompelied 
to  pay  tiw  nis»'s  wages  in  cmtk*  aa  onkr  on  tb*  owners  at  h^me 
usinnaiiiitifj  tandMreitap^  awspted>  I  hare  ever  tskea  ^aro,  befote  I 
MSfjiiiiiiajnanj  t#^ase  that  it  wld^notfdistroaa  t)m  mwPfihaMt  vsissi  on 
fhsraniiiMj^  when  LIband  mesohant  vessels  sheet  of  men  andi nana  ta 
hapfociuHedy  they  have  bsan  lent  isom  har  Mi^jesty's  ship  forthoeeoip 
{Mon  of  the  voyage.  A  casa  once  occurred  to  me  in  India  of  at 
fisBibar  of  the  crew  of  a  large  vessel,  1600  tons,  with  a  valuable  cargo, 
ooadi^  to  enter,  giving  as  their  reason  the  severity  with  which  they 
were  treated.  On  inquiry  I  found  the  complaints  were  true,  but  con- 
adctmg-  the  siie  and  value  of  the  ship,  I  was  unwilling  to  remove  them, 
lid  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  lecture  the  oflftoers  of  the  merchant- 
4ipoB  the imfropriety  ofthdr  punishments  and  to  leave  the  men  in 
hor,  hot  the  Master  huitted  on  my  taking  three  of  them,  fearing  their 
niianJa  nrighttorflite  a  mutiny*  I  did  so*  They  proved  themselves 
wirthy  of  ^ng  -mfdmJiratelaMe  pett^  ojfieerey  avd  woeepaid  off  eve** 
tetty — Hie  ai^»ea«Bphucy  men  1  had  m  the  shipj 

AS  our  other  inquiries  have  produced  similar  replies,  and  all 
tteatthe  matter  rather  as  a  measure  of  police  and  protection  both 
ftrth* Masters  and  the  men:  that  it  is  an  acceptable  resource 
tlwpsids  Iceeping  up  the  strength  of  the  Queen's  ships  on  foreign 
stations  is  true,  but  this,  in  the  state  of  good  order  and  good 
health  which  generally  prevails,  happens  to  a  very  small  extent ; 
hat  io  any  case,  such  entries  are  voluntary  ;  and  we  should  be 
Sony  to  deprive  either  the  Queen's  service  of  this  accidental 
or  the  merchant  seaman  of  die  only  kind  of  appeai  or 
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refuge  that  he  can  have  in  foreign  parts  against  ill  treatment 
■r— it  is  virtually  their  Habeas  Corpus  in  foreign  countries.  The 
maintaining  the  police  of  the  sea,  and  the  affording  justice 
and  protection  to.  all  entitled  to  claim  them,  is  one  of  the  first 
reasons  why  in  time  of  peace  we  spread  our  flag  all  over  the 
world :  and  if  this  appeal  were  cut  off  from  the  dissatisfied 
seaman,  we  should  find  that  he  would,  as  he  now  sometimes 
does  when  a  royal  ship  is  not  at  hand,  desert  to  some  foreign 
service,  or,  perhaps,  eventually  to  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Disraeli  no  doubt  sees  this,  though  perhaps  not  in  its  full 
light,  for  he  does  not  propose  to  alter  the  main  feature  of  the 
alleged  grievance.  *  We  propose  that,  if  he  avails  himself  of 
this  privilege  of  enlisting  in  the  Royal  navy,  he  shall  not  receive 
his  wages  until  the  rest  of  the  crew  are  paid  off.' 

Moonshine  I  What  possible  benefit  can  this  be  to  the  ship- 
owner ? — ^what  does  it  signify  to  him  whether  he  is  called  upon 
to  pay  the  wages  when  the  order  arrives  in  England  or  when 
his  ship  arrives  ?  In  frequent,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  the  ship 
will  have  arrived  in  England  before  the  order  given  to  the 
seaman ;  and  even  in  the  rare  case  of  a  payment  in  cash  on  the 
spot,  the  xnaster  could  have  no  more  difficulty  about  that  small 
sum  than  he  has  for  the  numerous  greater  disbursements  he 
must  be  in  the  habit  of  making  at  every  port  where  he  tenches. 
The  only  possible  boon,  therefore,  that  this  measure  could  be 
to  the  Shipping  Interest  is  one  that  they  would  repudiate  with 
indignation — -the  chance  of  never  paying  at  all.  For  see  what 
the  position  of  the  seaman  would  be.  How  is  he,  after  be  has 
left  his  merchant-ship,  to  know  where  and  when  she  is  to  be 
paid  ? — ^He  has,  perhaps,  entered  at  Rio  a  Queen's  ship  on  her  way 
round  Gme  Horn — the  merchant  ship  gets  back  to  England  in  a 
couple  of  months,  and  her  crew  is  paid  off  in  the  Thames.  Xhe 
Queen's  ship  does  not  return  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  is 

Eaid  off  at  Plymouth, — how  is  the  sailor  to  proceed  to  recover 
is  wages  ?  He  must  take  a  journey  to  London  to  look  for  the 
owners,  of  whom  he  knows,  perhaps,  not  even  the  names ;  he 
must  probably  employ  some  agent  to  find  them  out,  to  prove 
his  own  identity,  and  to  establish  this,  as  it  will  then  be,  obso- 
lete debt.  And  when  all  this  is  done,  how  much  of  the  waj^es 
will  remain  to  the  poor  unprotected  seaman?  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  this  pretended  boon  would  be  wholly  illusoiy  to  the 
Shipping  Interest,  and  a  source  of  grievous  injustice  and  even 
ruin  to  the  seaman  ? 

But  there,  is  a  further  proposal  on  this  point  at  which  we  look 
with  still  mcHre  alarm  :— 
'  We  propose,  further^  that  if  bj  the  royal  navy  avaiUi^  kseir  of 
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ti^prkikffe  any  iDJorj  is  done  io  ike  eaptami  qfmerckatU  skipSy  the 
emmirw  must  be  prepared  io  eompensaie  ike  eapiain  far  ike  injury  ke 
wmg  tMU reeetoe.— -(Hear,  bear  !)* 

We  mutt  fint  obaenre  that  the  watd  privilege  iM  another  mistake. 
It  k  no  privilege  to  the  Royal  Naxm  ;  and  nerer  was  claimed  or 
ined  as  tach.  It  is  nmply  a  pnrilege — and  so  Mr.  Disraeli 
bad  just  before  called  it— to  the  merchant  eeaman^  conferred  by 
tbe  statute.  No  part  of  the  afiair  rests  on  Admiralty  or  any  other 
aathority  bat  the  statute  and  its  eom$non4aw  consequences.  How 
is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  the  officers  of  the  Navy  responsible 
Ix  the  voluntary  act  of  a  seaman  on  whom  the  statute  confers 
that  privilege  ?  If  the  man  presents  himself,  and  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  vacancy — a  single  vacancy  in  the  complement 
of  tbe  Queen's  ship — the  Queen's  officers  have,  in  strict  leyalityy 
DO  right  to  reject  him — though  they  do,  as  we  have  shown, 
eiercise  a  discreticm  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  cripple 
tbe  necessary  strength  of  the  merchant  vessel ;  and  there  are, 
St  we  have  idso  shown,  instances  in  which  the  Queen's  officers 
endeavour  to  reconcile  differences,  and  to  persuade  the  merchant 
ttaman  to  remain  in  his  ship. 

And  then  as  to  the   proposed  remedy  by  eompensation   for 
consequential  damages — consider  what  an  incalculable  and  inter- 
minable series  of  litigation  would  be  thus  opened.     How  is  what 
a  merc:bant  master  or  owner  may  call  injury  to  be  measured  ; 
where  and  when  is  the  question  to  be  tried ;  how  are  all  the 
witneases,  pro  and  con,y  to  be  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the 
^obe ;  and  who  is  to  suffer  the  penalty  ?  The  question  would 
not  even  be,  whether  the  seaman  had  a  justifiable  motive  for 
qmttiiig  his  ship,  and  the  Queen's  officer  a  justifiable  reason 
fer  accepting  him.      No ;  but  some  eventual,  generally  doubtful 
and  contested,  question  of  continyent  and  consequential  injury^ 
in  all    the   infinite  variety  of  shapes  that  such  problematical 
sUegatioos  may  take.     And  on  what  principle  of  law  or  equity 
can  either  the  naval  officer  be  made  personally^  or  the  public 
Treasory  pecuniarily^  responsible  for  their  simple  acquiesdence 
in  the  privilege  granted  to  the  merchant  seaman  by  the  statute  ? 
We  confidently  assert  that  any  such  incentive  to  litigation  would 
be  most  mischievous,  and  that  there  could  be  no  extrication 
fittn  it  bat  by  the  Mo/  repeal  of  that  provision  of  the  statute, 
^md  a  poaitive  prohibiti<m  of  any  mercl^mt  seaman's  entering  a 
t^ieens  ship  under  oi^  circumstance.     To  this  extremity  Mr. 
Disradli  very  properly  declines  to  go,  though  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
Qoly  lemedy  for  the  alleged  grievance*     In  fine,  we  believe  that 
the  advantages  of  the  law  and  custom,  as  they  at  present  exist, 
Teij  much  overbalance  the  alleged  inconvenience,  and  we  are 

sure 
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sure  that  the  proposed  reme4y  would  be  fbusMl  altogether; 
tasfactcNry. 

He  next  proceeds  to  state : — 

^  There  is  nodonbt  that  fnilu6C(mmtrjjmaiwMtimmdmg'mtrbomted 
pamsgyrio  of  tkemermtUUe marine^  notffithstoiiiKn^  the npeadineBs of 
orators  at  jbML  ^es  io  desoatit  upon  the  maecaatile  mfuriiie  being  the 
nursery  of  our  navy,  the  meroantile  marine  has  been  treaied  asMnutr- 
ferior  service — {hear  /) — ^has  not  cectaioly,  J  inay  say  without  exag^ 
geration,  been  treated  in  the  spirit  which  becomes  a  commercial  people. 
— (J7«ir/)' 

We  are.sorry  to  see  these  provoking  distinctions  brought  forward 
by  such  high  authority.  Such  a  protest  against  txinsidering  the 
mercantile  navy  as  an  inferior  service — may  obtain  a  thoughtless 
Hear^  hear!  but  is  the  inference  politic?  is  it  conciliatory  ?.  is  it  just  ? 
The  Merchant  service  is  a  most  meritorious,  importajit,  and,  we 
may  say,  vital  portion  of  our  national  system,  and  has  a  right  to  be 
treated  with  equal  fairness,  in  all  respocts,  with  theAoysJ  Navy  ; 
and  we  may  appeal,  not  to  tiie  ^  boasted  panegifrics  of  oraiors^ 
but  to  the  statute-book,  for  the  unceasing  solicitude  of  the 
legislature  for  the  protection  and  well-being  of  the  jnerchant 
seamen ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  them  essentially  iryured 
and  oppressed  by  being  considered  an  ^inferior  service;^  but 
why  bring  forward  as  a  source  of  humiliaticm  and  discontent  a 
fact  that  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which  no  legialatioB 
can  alter?  Is  it  not  so  in  all  the  conditions  and  occupations  of 
mankind,  that  there  is  necessarily  a  class  which,  equally  meri^ 
torious,  equally,  or  perhaps  in  a  great  degree  useful,  is,  and 
must  be,  considered  as  eii/mor  ?  Are  not  the  boys  who  drive 
the  horses  an  inferior  class  to  the  skilful  hands  that  g^de  the 
plough  ?  are  not  workmen  and  artisans  an  inferior  class  t» 
architects  and  engineers?  Do  not  the  Queen's  Guards  look 
upon  themselves  as  of  a  somewhat  superior  service  to  the  train- 
bands ?  and  so  in  all  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  life.  We  hare 
dwelt  on  this  expression  as  not  only  invidious  in  itself^  but 
because  the  false  principle  that  it  inculcates  seems  to  us  to 
pervade  all  this  portion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  and  to  have 
misled  his  judgment.  It  is  absolutely  inc<msistent  either  with 
the  conunon  sense  of  mankind,  with  die  safety  of  the  empire,  or 
with  the  very  nature  of  human  society,  to  build  any  practical 
system  of  maritime  legislation  on  an  aaaumption  that  the  mer- 
cantile service  shall  not  be  deemed  inferior  in  duty,  in  dis- 
tinction, and  in  political  consideration,  to  the  Royal  Navy.  And 
cui  bono  f  Does  Mr.  Disraeli  expect  that  such  observations  as 
these  are  to  reverse  the  whole  course  of  human  opinions .  and 
feelings— to  convince  mankind  that  the  Battk  of  Trafalgar  waa  not 

a  superior 
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«eraoe  4o  u  run  to  Nmo  ¥M^  mud  that  it  it  noi  a 
JugW  dUliactioQ  IQ  hmfe  bekoged  4o  Nekon^'t  ^  VMory^  thm  to 
poor  Tiun  Hood's  '  itary^Aune  o/SUfbUf 

The  nooct  Admiral^  Xstritnamde  which  is  pro|raMd  4o  be  le- 
JTMied  IB  ^Sahqgn.  Thi«,  as  in  the  fomer-OMe,  is  aninTidioos 
winwfir  The  Admiraify  has  nothijag  to  do  with  Salvage.  It 
is  Bit  collected  under  their  authoritj,  nor  in^any  wajr  sdb^|ect  to 
tiiBir  juEiidietioD.  ItisAinwich  aot  only  of  o«r  own  most  «iioieiit 
etatBte-law,  bat  of  tbelamr  of  asetioas.  ^Aad  it  is  stBgiiUT  aaamf^ 
Aat  ^^e  4yaij  txaoe  we  find  in  the  ^  Admualiy  Insiiu;otion8 
ffr  Her  Msffuty^t  $$r9ite  «/  Sea  '  is  a  pKmsioii^ — net  that  the 
Qfueaei  shifM  should  receive^  ealvsfe,  but  that  thej  shomld pmy 
it  to  jncnshaat  ahuM  in  case  of  assistance.  But  let  that  pass 
the  niisroaer  is  of  no  cepseqn«we  eze^asoreatiagank^uiMas 
jBupceasion  against  the  Rojal  Navy,  whioh,  in  truth,  has  ao 
other  claim  to  saWage  as  agiainst  the  nanroantile  navy,  than  the 
nwircwirilr  navy  has  against  it. 

fiat  Mr.  Dinaeli  has  opened  this  ti^ic  fridi  a  repetition  et 
gnve  jnainmatinns  againtt  the  old  offieen  of  the  navy,  sharpened 
gather 'then    mitigated  i»y  a  half  «oinplimeat  to  the   pfesent 


^B«t  I  have  ^aodoohtiniTnelf  that  in  •tlmafihb  ef  j^oioi^rtf,  if^ou 
emtkiiet  iJke  eomdmei  ef  the  repal  mmey  •with  what  the  cendmct  rf  the 
reifml  mamy  wot  wumy  year*  ugo^  you  will  find  that  their  ocmdoct  has 
been  extretnely  impromd,  has  beeo  much  aiore  considerate,  has  been 
;  distinguished  by  grsat  geoeroBity.— ^(iTear,  hear !)  But  the  fact 
tiuit  at  the  present  moment  even  there  are  instances  of  the 
eSeet  <lf  the  system  of  salvage  upon  our  mercantile  marine,  which  I 
kne  before  me  now^  but  with  which  1  will  not  trouble  the  House — if 
I  were  only  speaking  upon  the  question  xyf  salvage  I  would — which 
esailBLC  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  that  the  present  system  of  salvage 
eag^  wot  t&  be  oueouiaged,  wid  thefofbre  we  'we  prepared  to  recom- 
wnd  Att^U  ehemid  mOrdy  eeme.^iOnm  of  ^  Mear,heeur  I  **)* 

We  rsenmt  but  wish  that  «uch  grave  imputations  bad  been 
sewMppanied  by  eoe  or  two  samples  of  the  instances  both 
«f  lOTBier  and  Tecent  abuses.  We  should  be  very  much  snr- 
ynsed  that  there  were  any  that  could  justify  the  entire  ahro- 
yHimi  of  this  ancient,  and,  in  general,  most  reasonable  principle. 
Salvage  is  the  reward  paid  voluntarily,  or,  if  edntested,  adjudi- 
by  the  proper  tribunals,  for  the  preservation  of  ships  or 
in  danger  <tf  being  lost ;  and  the  amount  ought  to  be, 
aa4  is  ifAen  l^ally  adjudicated,  proporti6ned  to  the  vtilue  of 
Ihe^^poperty  saved,  and  to  the  danger,  damage,  or  labour  which 
thewalvocs  may  have  incmrred.  There  is  no  class  of  legal  cases 
«o  Taonoos  or  so  lisMe  to  conflicting  estimates  as  salvage;  it  is 
a  mere  freqoent  sooree  of  contest  between  merchantmen  than 

r^  between 
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between  them  and  Qaeen*s  ships.  We  d6  not  doubt  that  naval 
officers,  like  other  men  employed  in  such  serrices,  may  hare 
sometimes  overrated  the  value  of  their  services,  but  there  have 
been  always  tribunab  to  decide  such  claims  in  the  first  instance, 
and  if  either  party  be  dissatisfied,  there  is  a  superior  court  of 
appeal  at  which  some  eminent  lawyer  presides,  assisted,  when 
the  case  happens  to  invcdve  naval  technicalities,  by  two  merchant- 
seamen  assessors,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  by  a  jury.  Nor 
would  individual  cases  even  of  ezorlntant  demands,  or,  if  we 
could  suppose  them,  of  unreasonable  adjudications,  justify  the 
total  abrogation  of  the  system  as  regards  the  Royal  Navy.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeds  on  some 
more  general  principle — ^that  principle  probably  is,  that,  as  the 
Queen's  ships  dixe  found  and  their  officers  and  crews  paid  by  the 
State,  the  assistance  to  ships  or  proper^  in  danger  is  a  public 
duty,  and  as  such  not  entitled  to  private  remuneration. 

Now  we  at  once  admit  that  a  private  salvor  and  a  public  offi- 
cer in  a  Queen's  ship  are  in  very  different  circumstances— the 
private  salvor  has  a  right  to  charge,  in  addition  to  his  personal  ride 
or  exertions,  f<nr  his  loss  of  time,  and  the  risk  or  damage  to  his  vessel 
— ^for  these  a  public  officer  can  have  no  claim ;  we  should  doubt 
that  it  ever  was  claimed ;  we  more  than  doubt  that  any  court  of 
appeal  ever  allowed  it.  But  for  the  pergonal  exertions  or  risk  of  her 
Majesty's  officers  or  men  in  performing  services  Thot  contemplated 
in  their  stipulated  conditions  of  service^  and  not  more  incumbent 
on  them  than  on  the  rest  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  we  cannot 
conceive  why  they  should  not  be  remunerated  as  any  other  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects  would  be. 

We  believe  that  the  general  law  of  salvage  is  of  public  policy, 
founded  in  justice  and  a  due  appreciation  of  human  motives ;  and 
without  any  reflection  on  the  individual  man — ^wheUier  a  Deal  pilot 
or  a  lieutenant  of  a  guard-ship— we  do  not  believe  that  the  Ship- 
ping Interest  will  be  in  any  degree  benefited  by  the  total  exchuion 
of  her  Majesty's  officers  and  men  from  the  same  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  salvage  courts  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  possesses 
— the  court  always  having  the  right  and  the  duty  of  limiting  the 
reward  of  the  claimant  to  his  individual  and  personal  exertions. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  stated  any  of  the  cases  that  have  induced, 
him  to  recommend  so  sweeping  a  repeal ;  but  several  instanoes 
have  come  to  our  recent  knowledge  which  confirm  us  in  a  con- 
trary opinion.  A  vessel  struck  the  other  day,  in  ext^mely 
bad  weather,  on  one  of  the  banks  at  Uie  mputh  of  the  Thames  ; 
her  danger  was  visible  from  both  shores;  several  boats  bom  tbe 
Essex  coast  immediately  put  off— to  save — no^  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  but  to  plunder  her— and  they  were  doing  so,  when  one  of  the 
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Qbmo's  Gosst*giiMrd  officen,  sUtioned  on  the  Keatitli  shotie, 
ohseiTiiig  thioagh  the  wtaan  that  ■omething  extnordinary  wM 
pMiing,  maimed  a  boat,  though  he  had  no  offi<^  obligation  to 
do  so^  poshed  off  far  the  wreck,  rescued  her  from  the  plonderers, 
sa¥ed  the  cargo  and  stores,  and  finallj,  as  it  was  hoped,  would 
wre  the  ship.  Would  it  be  either  justice  or  policy  to  debar 
that  officer  and  his  boat's  crew  from  the  salvage  of  the  reoovered 
vessel?  But  such  is  the  onlj  result  that  we  can  imagine  of  Mn 
Disneli's  measure.  Neither  trusting  our  own  memory,  nor  rely- 
ing on  our  own  opinion,  we,  here  again,  have  had  recourse  to  those 
of  some  distinguished  offioMS — not  mm  to  whom  it  can  be  re- 
pnacfaed  that  they  belong  to  the  ungemroui^  uneiviKzed^  and  obsolete 
old  school,  as  they  hare  been,  lately  employed  in  important  com- 
oukIs,  and  to  whom  for  that  reason  we  prrfored  applying  for 
thdr  testimony.  Here  is  one  of  the  statements  with  whidi  we 
hire  been  favoured  : — 

'  I  have  been  much  engaged  in  rescuing  the  crews  and  cargoes  of 
■Mtrhant-vesBcis,  and  I  will  state  two  or  tbrse  cases  which  show  the 
pHMple  on  which  salvage  is  granted,  and  how  little  it  would  benefit 
the  skipping  intwest  if  it  were  abolished.     In  the  first  case  in  which  I 
neeived  salvage  money  the  admiral  on  the  station  claimed  to  partici- 
pate, as  if  it  had  been  prize-money.  We  appealed  to  Sir  William  Scott, 
wkse  judgment  entered  at  large  into  the  character  of  salvage,  and  the 
ri^lits  of  those  entitled  to  share  in  it ;  and  decided  that  salvage  money 
WW  the  reward  of  personal  exertion — no  one  being  entitled  but  those 
penonally  aiding  and  assisting.      In  another  case  a  lieutenant  and 
100  meo  were  d^patched  to  assist  the  agent  of  Lloyd's  in  the  recovery 
afm,  cargo  wrecked  at  some  distance  from  where  the  ship  lay ;  many 
otber  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  ship  thought  they  were  entitled  to  share 
ia  the  salvage  money  awarded  by  the  underwriters.    Here  again  re- 
is  had  to  a  legal  opinion,  and  it  was  given  against  them,  as 
J  only  to  the.  officers  and  men  aetuaUy  engaged  in  the  service; 
I  was  a  most  hazardous  one,  and  we  actually  lo«t  one  of  the  best 
of  the  ship,  who  was  washed  overboard  out  of  the  wreck.    I  have 
I  known  instaaoes  in  which  owners  and  underwriters  have  ofibred 
icwmids  beyond  the  amount  of  the  salvage,  as  a  mark  of  their  satis- 
'    1  at  the  services  of  the  party  employed.     And  I  must  add  that, 
nH  my  service,  I  never  saw  an  instance  in  which  an  unreasonable 
)  was  sought.     I  have  known  the  amount  questioned,  but  in  all 
cases  (as  ^  as  my  memory  serves)  the  court  decided  in  favour 
tdafanants.' 

!  have  similar  answers  from  other  officers,  equally  ezperi- 
and  distinguished,  furnishing  us  with  instances,  varying  of 
in  circumstances,  but  so  similar  as  to  the  point  in  ques- 
I    to  those  stated  in  the  foregoing  extract,  that  we  need  not 
style  our  readers  with  their  details. 
Ttiese  is  also  another  and  a  still  more  important  question  in- 
:.•  xcu.  NO.  CLXXXiu.  8  ^  ,  ^^  p    volved 
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yolved  in  tbu  matter — namelj,  the  good  fiuth  of  the  Govemmeiit 
towards  the  geamen.  If  Mr.  Ditraeli'B  propofition  be  that  the 
Queen's  seamoi  may  be  expected  to  perfoon  the  extra  duiy  of 
salvage  without  remuneration,  we  assert  that  any  such  pnneipb  is 
contrary  to  all  law,  as  well  as  to  all  policy.  So  scrupulous  have 
all  Governments  been  not  to  claim  from  the  Royal  seamen  an^ 
gratuitous  extra  duty,  that  in  the  standing  ^  Instructions  for  Her 
Miyesty's  Service  at  Sea,'  from  the  earliest  date  we  can  trace  them, 
a  special  pay  is  assigned  to  both  officers  and  men  tar  any  works 
they  may  be  accidentally  required  to  do  in  any  of  the  dodcyardi^ 
or  in  any  of  Her  Majesty^ t  $kip8  but  their  awn  I  Is  this  ancient  pri^ 
vilege  and  boon  to  be  taken  from  the  seamen,  and  if  not,  on  what 
]»ine^la  can  their  still  older  and  still  stronger  claims  of  extea 
work  done  for  private  i^hips  be  abrogated  ?  Is  this  a  specimen  of 
the  conciliatory  and  < civilised'  measures  promised  by  anodwr 
portion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  for  rendering  the  Queen's  servioe 
more  popular? 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  enter  our  protest*— if  soch  was 
Mr.  Disraeli's  intention— -and  we  can  gather  no  other  from  his 
expressions — against  charging  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Navy  with  new  responsibilities  and  more  hazardous  duties^  wholly 
extr$uieous  from  their  original  engagements,  and  at  the  same  time 
debarring  theii^,  and  them  alone^  from  the  accidental  and  contingent 
rewards  provide^  by  law  for  their  gallantry  and  buQ^ai^i^,  wnich 
they,  a3  well  as  all  tlie  re0  of  mankind^  hayp  ei\J9ye4  ftom  thp 
oarlieift  tinie^  of  ma^-itipie  history. 

The  next  head  of  Mr.  Oisraeli^s  speech  is  Anchorage. 

*  I  need  say  very  tittle  on  the  subject  c^  Anchorage,  That  t»  a 
regulation  tJkat^  like  salvage^  depends,  /  believe,  entirely  upon  the 
Admiralty ;  and  the  Admiralty  are  prepared  to  say  that  (Ul  vexa- 
tions df  tkaJt  hind  shall  also  be  concluded  {hear,  hear) ;  and  fixHB 
henoeforth,  if  our  propositions  are  favourably  ree^ved,  no  merchants 
vessel  will  be  disturbed  in  its  anchorage  by  the  superior  claim  of  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy. — {Sear,  hear.)* 

All  this  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  '  f^  is  a  regulation  that,  (tie 
salvage^  depends  entirely  on  the  Admiralty.*  We  have  ju»t  shown 
that  the  Admiralty  ha^  no  more  ^o  do  with  salyage  than  with  sewage. 
And  what  is  the  grievance  strangely  epitomised  by  tb^  term  ^  asr 
chorage?'  We  gather  from  the  word  disturb  in  ttie  lai|t  li]^  of  the 
paragraph  that  he  ^lludeg  to  a  ^uppo^ed  right  in  the  royal  idiipf  of 
detruding  a  n^ercbant  vessel  from  hor  anchpn^.  Now  we  nev^ 
heard  o(  ^ny  $uch  r^ht  being  claimed,  b^^  theiefor^  we  do  ppt 
understand  how  the  favourable  reception  of  the  House  pf  drnt' 
i^omi  f:^  be  i^eedf4  \q  extinguish  a  ng]^  thai  4oes  npt  exist.  The 
,  r-        T    Q'*^'* 
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Owwi'g  9bip  has,  M  far  Af  we  Igiow,  no  rifcfat  pf  aneboragv^  that 

does  not  equally  exist  in  the  merchantman.  There  is,  in  truM)>  l?0 

right  in  the  case ;  both  take  up  the  anchorages  most  convenient 

to  them,  but  if  dainger  should  arise  to  either  from  too  great  A 

pnoimity,  the  ampler  veasel  will  paturally  get  put  pf  the  way  of 

die  hfisvier  body,  as  a  tilbnry  will  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  brewer'f 

dnj,  or  a  hadmey  c^  avo|4  collision  with  an  ammHui.     If 

an  ladiamaa  of  1600  tons  should  accidentelly  or  from  necetaity 

giM  what  is  called  a  Jwd  Imih  to  a  coaating  sloop,  the  little 

coaster  will  shift  to  another,  and  tbe  bigger  vessel,  if  only  for  her 

am  aalce^  will  generally  help  her,  if  neeesaary,  to  do  so.     Ques- 

tiam  of  anchorage,  wl^  they  ariae,  are,  in  general,  decided  by 

the  local  authorities,  no^  by  any  special  law  or  pririlege,  but  by 

tbe  cnatoma  of  the  sea  and  the  circumat^noes  of  the  case.     We 

hate  no  dpobt  that  practically  it  may  som^timei^  happen  tb#t  a 

flttrcfaaatman  finds  it  prudent  pr  nacewary  to  shift  her  berth  to 

amid  opUisipa  with  a  Queep's  ship,  but  such  instances  are  ao 

are  that  pne  officer  whom  we  b^ye  coBSi)ltad  oeyer  saw  an  ip- 

slviice  of  it  in  bis  long  service ;  and  another  calls  the  complaint 

^ffttUy  nnjuat  and  frivolous.'    But  we  go  a  step  further.     There 

i%  we  repeat,  no  absolute  riffht  in  the  matter ;  but  there  can  be 

W  doubt  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  that  there  is,  whenever  the 

one  occurs,  such  a  practice^  and  that  a  Queen's  ship  would  be 

entitled  to  precedence  on  such  ap  occasion  for  reasons  so  many 

and  so  obvious  that  we  need  not  specify  them ;  but  what  will  our 

readers  think  of  this  haying  been  represent^  4^  Mr.  Disraeli  as 

an  Admiralty  grievancej  when  we  tdl  them  that  the  only  inter- 

Saesice  of  toe  Admiralty  in  the  matter  has  been  to  prevent  any 

ihaar?     In  the  Admiralty  Instructions  for  the  general  conduct 

«f  the  Naral  Service,  we  find  this  article : — 

'  Ol  V.  $  89.  Wbenever  the  Captain  of  onp  of  H.M.  ships  shall 
ktme  aecasinii  to  anchor,  he  is  to  be  exirtmely  careful  to  place  tbe  ship 
m  m  sale  berth,  and  ap  as  not  to  endanger  ant  otbse  sair  which  may 
km  already  anebored.' 

Wl^eii  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  the  readiness  of  the  Admiralty  to 
"lah  the  alleged  ffrievanoe,  if  Parliament  should  receive  the 
osition  favourably,  he  could  hardly  have  been  aware  that  the 
uzalty  had  already  done  all  that  need  be  or  catUd  he  done 
ilk  aias^  a  matter.  And  this  is  the  stranger  as  there  were  two 
•■fMsnenced  sea  officers  in  the  Cabinet  to  whom  this  article  of 
Am  ^aval  Instructions  must  be  familiar.  This  looks  as  if  Mr. 
JDfinnseli's  information  was  from  some  private  source,  and  that 
mmAimr  the  Cahioet  at  large  por  even  the  first  Lord  of  the 
4dlmriTaky  waf  cx>B«ulted  pn  the  aubject  of  this  ^  AdmiraUy 
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The  next  division  is  entitled — The  manning  the  Mercantile 
Navy. 

*  Sir,  there  is  a  subject  of  paramount  importance  connected  with  the 
shippings  interest  to  which  I  must  now  refer ;  and  that  is  the  restrictions 
which  at  present  exist  upon  manning  the  merchant  navy. — (Hear^ 
hear!)  In  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  they  are  re- 
strictions tohichy  in  principle,  are  indefensible. — {Hear,  hear!)  They 
are  very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  practice,  they  are  beneficial. — (HeoTj 
hear  /)  They  think  that  the  time  has  arrived^  or  cannot  be  long  postr 
poned,  when  those  restrictions  must  entirely  cease. — (ffear^  hear  f)  * 

Here  again,  we  have  to  guess  what  are  the  grievance  denounced 
or  the  remedy  intended,  and  if  we  misundei-stand  them  the  fault 
is  not  ours.  We  know  of  no  such  restrictions — save  the  provision 
that  the  crew  of  a  British  ship  shall  consist  of  at  least  tuHhthtrds 
British  seamen.  If  that  be  the  grievance  which  the  late  Ministry 
thought  indefensihle'y  it  is  another  point  of  our  wide  difference 
from  them.  We  admit  at  once  that  the  restriction  is  an  offset 
of  our  old  navigation-laws,  which  *  recent  legislation'  had,  as 
yet,  spared;  and  that  if  Mr.  Disraeli  were  Sir  Robert  Peel 
or  Lord  John  Russell,  he  might  feel  a  natural  wish  to  cany 
out  the  disastrous  principle;  but  why,  professing  to  regret, 
though  still  bound  to  maintain,  ^recent  legislation,*  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to  push  it  still  further  than  even  his  reck- 
less predecessors  ventured  to  do,  we  cannot  imagine.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  surgeon  who,  because  a  patient  had  lost 
his  right  arm,  shduld  in  conformity  with  *  the  recent  ampiUatton ' 
propose  to  cut  off  his  left?  The  Peelite  policy  most  mis- 
chievously, as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  or  thought,  admitted  foreign 
shipping  into  our  domestic  trade;  Mr.  Disraeli  would  com- 
plete the  mischief  by  admitting  foreign  seamen.  If  he  had 
advanced  such  a  proposition  as  an  argument  ad  absurdum  against 
the  extension  of  a  fatal  error,  we  could  have  understood  it ;  but 
that  he  should  spontaneously  adopt  it  as  a  measure  of  mercantile 
policy  seems  unaccountable.  We  admit  indeed  that  the  relief 
contemplated  by  this  change  would  not  be,  like  all  the  others 
we  have  been  dealing  with,  illusory  to  the  ship-owner.  We 
know  that  Danes^  Swedes,  and  Germans  are  to  be  had  to  navi- 
gate our  ships  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  our  native  seamen,  and  that 
they  would  be  so  employed  probably  in  large  numbers,  and  of 
course  to  the  immediate  profit  of  the  shipowners  ;  and  we  dare 
say  that  it  was  some  gentlemen  especially  connected  with  North- 
Sea  interests  that  cheered  the  proposition  so  frequently  and  so 
loudly;  but  is  the  country,  anxious  as  it  just  now  appears  about 
our  naval  defences,  disposed  to  echo  those  cheers*^  We  hear 
every  day  serious  complaints  that  the  Atlantic  trade  is  draining 
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off  oar  British  teamen  to  Americm,  and  that  they  are  only  to  be 
retained  by  the  necessity  in  which  the  shipowners  find  themselves 
of  competing  with  the  American  wages ;  but  here  is  a  proposition 
for  donbling  the  evil  and  encouraging  deserters  to  America  by 
substituting  for  them  the  cheaper  article  from  Denmark  and 
Sweden — in  short,  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  If  this  was 
really  the  project  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then 
we  are  constnoned  to  say  that  his  defeat  is  a  national  benefit.  If 
he  bad  any  other  meamng,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  Minister 
with  such  decided  views  and  such  facility  of  expressicm  did  not 
more  distinctly  explain  it. 

This  ominous  announcement  is,  however,  acoNnpanied  by 
ano&er  not  less  so  : — 

'  We  canoot  consider  the  qye$tUm  of  manning  the  mereantiU  tnarine 
tt  an  isolated  manner ;  we  must  view  it  with  reference  to  another 
nbject  ofgreat  importance— viz.,  the  subject  of  manning  the  Royal 
Btvy.  {jHeftr.)  We  trust  that  we,  in  due  time,  shall  have  to  submit 
to  the  House  measures  which  will  effect  a  vbrt  great  change  in  the 
^fttem  cm  which  the  Boyal  navy  is  manned,  (Hear.)  The  House 
Bi^  be  persuaded  that  the  time  cannot  much  longer  be  postponed  when 
that  question  must  be  met.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatis&ctory,  I 
would  almost  say  more  irrationaly  than  the  system  upon  which  the 
Boyal  navy  is  manned  {hear) — the  mtem  which  dismisses  the  seasoned 
ttaman  (Jaud  cries  of  "  Hear^  hear^)  when  he  is  most  qualified  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  country.  {Renewed  cries  of  *'  Hear^  hear  J*)  There  is 
so  RKASOS  WHATEVER  thai  wc  should  €q>ply  to  the  Royal  navy  other 
prineiples  than  those  that  we  apply  to  the  sister  service.  {Heary  hear.) 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should  render  the  Royal  navy 
tiie  moet  efficient  service  in  the  world.  (Hear.)  The  attention  of  Her 
Miyesty's  Government  b  anxiously  directed  to  this  question.  We  are 
swatting  now  the  report  of  a  committee  sitting  upon  thb  great  subject.' 

Here  is  what  seems  to  us  a  great  and  alarming  confusion  of  apo- 
ayphal  fact  and  unsound  principle.  We  begin  with  the  latter 
bec^ose  it  pervades  the  whole  statement,  and  is,  as  appears  by  the 
^renewed  cheering^  plausible  enough  to  require  the  earliest  correc- 
tion. *  There  is  no  reason  whatever ,  Mr.  Disraeli  says,  *  for  applying 
to  m^wTiing  the  Navy^  any  other  system  than  is  employed  in  the  sis- 
ter sendee — the  Army!  Now  we  say,  at  once,  there  is  every  reason  ! 
The  services  are  sisters  only  in  their  end  and  object — the  public 
defence — but  they  are,  in  every  circumstance  of  their  composition, 
their  training,  the  scenes  of  their  services,  the  specialties  of  their 
Cities,  and  the  habits  of  their  lives,  as  dissimilar  as  a  boat  and 
a  barrack — as  the  main-top  and  a  troop-horse,  or,  in  short,  as 
sea  and  land.  The  army  recruit  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  an  agri- 
eoltoral  labourer  or  a  truant  artisan,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-six^  wholly  ignorant  of  any  particle  of  the  profes- 
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tion  id  which  be  enterd,  Who  itiuftt  of  l^teMiiy  be  cirlliecl,  that 
is,  schooled,  to  acquits  the  radiments  of  his  n^ir  btislri^s,  and  to 
get  rid  of  «ll  his  fbtmer  habits,  eveif  td  his  ait  ixA  his  gait — ^to  the 
modoa  of  his  limbs  and  th^  pOStorfe  of  his  body :  trhen,  alter  a 
year  dr  tiro*s  education,  you  hare  at  last  made  him  a  dotntfeii,  it 
is  eommoii  sens^  as  irell  as  gdod  pdlic^  ib  keep  the  costly  lustm- 
metit  yon  hute  thtis  created  in  tegdlar  #otk  stoid  Milstant  endpldy 
OS  lovi^  as  it  is  cA|92ible  of  its  dnty; 
Whsit  is  the  tose  of  the  SAttx>a  ? 

In  a  majority  df  cases  the  sea  has  been  his  first  trad^.  What 
countless  urchins  of  nine  or  ten,  and  even  of  sereii  or  eight,  are 
t0  b^  seen  paddling  abdut  in  all  the  ports  of  th^  kingdc^m  ! 
Watch  the  fishing-boats  rounding  the  pier-head  df  afty  harboiir 
in  England^  and  you  will  see  them  swaniling  with  wbiit  in  any 
oAer  business  would  be  looked  upon  as  almost  children — 

^  seaboyi 
In  trattle  of  the  rude  imperious  Surge,' 
as   Shakspeare — that  gresitest  observer  of  nature,  who  writes 
volumes  with  a  touch-*-emphaticaIly  calls  inem. 

There  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  this  fact  and  of  the  public 
feeling  upon  it.  We  have  all  seen  and  ftdmired  the  print  from,  that 
picture  in  which  the  Queen's  good  tiUte  has  had  the  Prince  of  Wal^ 
delineated  as  a  ^  sailor^fOf.*  It  is  graceftd  and  pedlar,  because  it 
is  nattiral  and  probable.  What  should  We  have  said  of  it  If  A  child 
of  that  age  had  been  masqtteriided  as  tifksilier  6r  a  dragoon  f 

Eted  those  whose  fchildhbod  hAs  not  been  spent  oti  thb  waters 
iake  io  the  sea  so  early  that  it  beCoiheS  their  tiatural  element  atfd 
their  only  trade;  generallf  beg^irining  in  a  fishidg  Smsick  or 
Coaster — a  rude  but  profiiabie.  schokn,  where  the  youth  is  hot 
taught  details  of  gait,  dress,  and  deportment,  but  committ^  to  a 
yittil  struggle  with  the  elements.  Which  require*  animal  courage, 
bodily  strength,  and  technical  deiterity  beyond  any  other  business 
of  mankind.  The  bodily  powers  of  the  seaman  are  in  constant 
and  illimitable  exercise,  and  his  technical  dexterity,  on  which 
depends  not  merely  his  livelihood,  but  his  life  and  that  of  all  his 
shipmates,  is  to  be  applied  to  Such  ah  infinity  of  ininute  and 
complicated  matters  as  no  man  could  evet  master  if  he  did  not 
begin  to  leara  them  earlief  by  hiany  yearS  than  any  man  ju 
deceived  into  the  army.  It  is  this  peculiarity — this  idiosyncracy 
of  the  sailor^S  character,  that  has  hitherto  been,  and  ought  to 
be,  the  first  element  of  all  regulation  and  legislation  about  thtoi, 
and  nothing  but  a  total  forgetfulness  of  these  distinguishing  cir- 
cumstances could  have  induced  Mr.  Disraeli  to  make  such  an 
assertion  as  that  there  was  *  no  reason  wliaiever  *  why  the  Navy 
should  be  manned  on  any  different  principle  from  the  Army. 
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FnHn  this  fttlse  principle  be  itattinJly  proceedi  to  false  corollaries. 
Why  paj  off  $h^M  when  no  one  thinks  of  paying  off  a  regiment  f 
One  might  as  well  ask  why  one  changes  one's  shirt  and  never 
€Be's  skin  ?  A  ship  is  a  fabric,  and  a  weak  and  perishable  one« 
The  material  Ship,  if  not  periodically  cleared,  stripped,  OTer« 
haal^  and  examined,  even  to  the  most  hidden  planx  or  trenail, 
unmld  be  in  danger  of  foundering ;  but  a  Regiment  is  a  kind  of 
inoorporeal  hereditament  which  never  wears  out  How  many 
Bornes,  Blenheims,  and  Cullodens  have  perished,  while  the 
Coidbtreams  and  the  Bines  are  as  fresh  and  fit  for  service  as  ever 
th^  were  I  And  what  wonld  be  thought  of  a  proposition  o( turning 
SMT  m  company  of  the  Foot  Guardi  to  the  Lmcers^  cur  of  High- 
fsarfrri  into  the  Artillery  f  We  admit  that  the  technical  absurdity 
woyld  be  greater^  and  Mr.  Disraeli  would^  no  doubt,  disclaim  it ; 
but  aa  regards  the  feelings  of  the  men  it  is  really  a  test  of  the  prin** 
dple  he  baa  advanced  that  ^  there  is  no  r§a$on  whatever  for  any  dif» 
ference  of  system  between  the  two  sister  services ;'  and  the  prao 
tkml  application  of  it  which  Mr.  Disraeli  avows  and  advocates 
leads  to  the  same  condosion.  Why,  he  will  ask,  if  it  be  necessary 
to  chAnge  the  ship,  why  also  change  the  ship's  company;  and 
abore  all,  why  do  so  after  such  short  service  as  three  years  P 
Instead  of  no  reason  whatever^  we  think  we  can  prodtioe  many 
and  cogent,  nay,  imperative  ones.  Let  us  suppose  the  sailors 
to  be  entcrod  for  twenty  years,  liable  to  be  turned  over^  aa 
may  be  tbooght  advisable,  from  ship  to  ship — are  the  captom  and 
the  i^hole  body  of  ^jfficeri  to  be  also  permanently  incorporated 
aad  attskdied  to  the  same  ship's  company  as  in  a  regiment  ^  We 
kare  to  any  nAval  officer^  or  to  any  observer  of  the  working  of 
tbe  nftval  service,  whether  that,  or  anything  like  it,  is  possible, 
or  WMild  be,  as  regards  either  the  officers  or  the  men,  toler* 
aUe.  On  the  other  baild,  if  a  ship's  company,  after  coming 
faHne  from  a  foreign  station,  werfe  to  see  all  tneir  officers  relieved 
while  they  Were  turned  over  to  another  ship  for  that  or  another 
Unneign  station,  is  it  in  nature — above  all,  is  it  in  a  sailor*s  nature 
— th^  asiy  thing  should  result  but  disaffection  and  danger?  We 
iHe  the  words  disc^eetion  and  dakger  designedly,  and  they  will 
suggest  to  every  considerate  mind  another  most  important  dif-> 
ftfcttoe  that  Mr.  Disraeli  seems  to  have  left  out  of  his  account 
between  a  Mp  and  a  foment. 

Bol  let  us  examine  thfc  actual  practice  and  the  actual  ini»* 
cbief  as  reprobated  by  the  Minister  and  confirmed  hf  the 
cheers  of  his  auditors.  Ships'  companies  are,  it  seems,  paid 
off  and  dispersed  ^just  when  they  have  become  most  capable 
of  nbrmg  their  country' — that  iii,  in  time  of  peack  men  are 
tor  a  service  of  only  three  yean,  or  tOi  their  ship  ia 

^  paid 
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paid  off,  whidb  if  not  expected  to  exceed  that  time  to  any 
serious  degree.  This  practice,  however,  is  established  neither 
by  law  nor  written  regulation.  It  is  not  even  a  compact,  but  an 
underttandinuj  amounting,  we  admit,  to  a  virtual  compact,  but 
applying  only  to  a  time  of  peace — war-gervice  is  a  wholly  different 
case,  to  which  we  shall  refer  presently.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether 
in  time  of  peace  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  a  practice  as  old 
as  the  Royal  navy  ?  We  postpone  for  a  moment  the  question 
of  the  precise  period  for  which  it  is  expedient  that  a  ship's 
company  should  be  kept  together.  Let  us  first  examine  the 
principle.  Mr.  Disraeli's  assertion,  that  the  man  thus  pre- 
maturely paid  off  is  lost  to  the  country^  is  founded  in  his 
original  misapprehension  of  the  seaman*s  habits  and  character 
as  they  exist  m  nature,  and  as  we  have  just  sketched  them. 
He  is  never  lost  to  the  country.  The  seaman  thus  paU  off 
generally  indulges  in  a  short  relaxation,  during  which  we  admit 
that  he  is  lost  to  the  country,  and  too  often  to  himself,  bat 
which  is  a  natural,  perhi^  a  necessary,  consequence  of  the 
hardship  and  celibacy  of  his  life  at  sea;  but  after  that  in- 
terval he,  invariably  and  inevitably,  does  one  or  other  of  two 
things — he  either  re-enters  for  the  Royal  navy — or  returns 
to  the  school  whence  he  came — the  merchant  service;  where, 
instead  of  being  lost  to  the  country^  he  is  perhaps  improving, 
certainly  not  diminishing  his  power  of  serving  it,  whenever 
a  season  of  war-danger  may  oblige  the  country  to  require  his 
services.  We  have  used  the  phrase  ^perhaps  improving^^  be- 
cause in  one  respect  the  merchant  service  is  a  better  prac- 
tical school  of  thorough  seamanship  than  even  the  Royal  na^y. 
The  royal  ship  is  full  manned — over  manned  as  far  as  seaman- 
ship is  concerned — she  is  provided  with  appointed  classes  of 
Setty  officers  and  seamen,  and  even  artificers  for  eveiy  imaginable 
uty.  In  a  well-ordered  ship  there  is,  as  we  have  heard  a  noUe 
and  gallant  officer  say,  ^  a  place  for  everything,  and  eveiything: 
in  its  place,  and  an  appointed  man  for  every  place  and  thing.' 
But  on  board  the  merchant-ship — always  sparingly  and  gene- 
rally very  scantily  manned — JoeA  there  must  needs  be  Jadt  of 
all  trades.  Every  man  must  do  everything,  and  one  beoranes 
charged  with  duties  which  in  a  Queen's  ship  would  be  distri- 
buted to  a  dozen.  So  that  if,  after  indulging  nimsdf,  as  he  may 
think  it,  in  a  trading  voyage  or  two,  Jack  should  return  to  the 
Royal  service,  he  does  so  at  least  as  efficient  in  point  of  seaman- 
ship as  he  had  left  it. 

fiut  whether  he  temporarily  or  wholly  quits  the  Royal  aei^ 
vice,  his  place  is  soon  supplied,  and  these  periodical  payings- 
off  create  a  larger  cultivation  and  more  omstant  succession  of 
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that  pecknu  article — a  tborongh-bred  man-of-war's  man.     Sup- 
pate  of  a  ship's  company  100  decline  to  re-enter,  they  must  be 
iqylaced  from  tbe  original  norsery,  and  the  shorter  the  period 
the  greater  will  be  the  proporticm  of  these  choice  men   thus 
dradaied,  as  it  were,  through  the  military  and  mercantile  navies. 
Suppose  500  men  entered  for  life — say  21  years ;  at  the  end 
of  that  period  you  would  have  to  discharge  500  worn-out  men, 
fit  for  nothing  but  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  to  enter  500  new, 
and  according  to   Mr.   Disraeli^s  hypothesis,   untrained   ones; 
bat— ^oppose  the  500   had    been    paid  off  every  third  year, 
you  woald  have  added,  in  a  regular  succession  of  health  and 
stxengdi,  3000  or  3500  experienced  men  to  the  general  stocky  and 
more  than  quintupled  in  that  respect  our  maritime  resources.  It  is 
upon  ihwXgevuralgtocky  and  not  merely  on  the  number  of  men  who 
may  be  serving  in  the  Boyal  navy  at  any  given  day,  that  the  per- 
manent power  and  ultimate  safety  of  the  country  must  depend. 
The  mercantile  navy  is  not  merely  the  Nursery ^  but  also  the  Reserve 
of  tbe  Royal  navy — the  Standing  Navy^  we  may  call  it,  of  the 
empire— of  which  in  peace  the  Royal  navy  in  eammitsian  is  but 
s  v<dmiteer  detachment — just  as  the  fifteen  or  twenty  line-of- 
battle-ships  now   at  sea   are   but  the  advanced  guard   of  the 
hmdred  line-of-battle  ships  which  lie  in  our  interior  harbours, 
Uke^  aa  Sir  Francis  Head  said,  ^  lions  askep^  ready  to  be  roused 
at  tbe  first  cry  of  public  danger,  and  to  be  manned  (as  all  expe- 
rience shows)  without  the  process  of  a  ballot,  in  a  quarter  of  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  collect  even  the  rudiments  of  a  land  militia. 

This  brings  us  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole  case.  It  is 
eridend  J  on  the  supposed  abrogation  of  this  great  national  power 
of  Impmsssmcnt  that  all  these  questions  about  manning  the 
naojf  are  raised,  and  the  portion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  which 
has  given  us  the  most  alarm,  and  which  has  prompted  this 
cndeftTOur  to  counteract  its  tendencies,  is  that  it  seems  to  ooun- 
tnanoe  the  idea  that  we  ought,  and  that  we  can^  find  some  sub- 
slitvte  for  that  ultima  ratio  of  national  defence.  We  will  not  here 
repemt  the  unanswered,  and,  we  are  satisfied,  unanswerable,  argu- 
ments by  which  we  have  heretofore  proved  the  legality,  the 
jnstk^e,  and,  in  fine,  the  imperious  necessity  of  impressment, 
sad  faarve  deprecated  all  meddling  with  this  vital  question. 
^Sofficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  for,  if  evil  it  be, 
it  is  only  the  alternative  of  greater  evils.  We  subjoin  references 
to  cmr  former  discussions  of  it,*  and  we  most  earnestly  entreat 
all  that  may  from  their  official  or  legislative  duties  or  patriotic 
or  professional  feelings  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  turn  to 

•  Qoaiterly  Review,  toI.  Ixxzi.  pp.  571-576;  vol.  Ixzxfiii.,  pp.  300-309  ;  tbe 
litter  pBffticDlarly  diMmeet  its  iristion  to  the  de/eoee  of  the  couotry  «t  tbe  pretent  time. 

^       those 
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those  reaBonings — the  results,  at  least,  of  an  impartial  study  of 
all  that  (to  our  knowledge)  has  been  said  or  written  aa  the 
Question. 

There  is,  howerer,  one  additi<mal  illustration  furnished   so 
opportunely  by  the  present  moment  that  it  desenres  more  par-* 
tumlar  notice  than  the  slight  allusion  we  hare  just  made  to  it — 
we  mean  the  Militia,      At  the  very  time  at  which  these  pro- 
phetic complaints  against  the  dormant  pri&dple  of  Impressment 
were  thus,  we  must  say,  encouraged  by  the  late  Goveimnent,  all 
parties  in  the  State  vied  with  each  other  in  imposing  upon  us  a 
land-impressment — a  measure,  we  grant,  of  equal  prudenoe  and 
justice,  and  an  exercise  of  that  paramount  right  of  society,  mJus 
populi  suprema  lex — but  how,  we  ask,  in  its  principle  does  the  Mili- 
tia Ballot  di£fCT  from  Naval  Impressment  ?    They  stand  exactly  ^ 
the  same  ground  of  public  safety :  but  how  much  greater  is  tae 
individual  hardship  in  the  militia  case  I    You  take  a  man — by  bad* 
lot — without  any  regard  to  his  trade  or  calling  or  personal  i^4itiide 
—a  ploughman — a  gardoaer— -an  artisaii — a  shopkeeper — toy  body 
— to  make  a  soldier  of  him — ^you  take  him  from  his.  home,  \m 
family,  and  from  the  means  of  maintaining  his  family^  aild  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  you  do  it  now^  on  the  mere  apprebedsioa 
of  a  futdre,  perhaps  a  distant,  danger.     And  all  ibis  is  done  not 
only  with  the  unanimous  applause  of  statesmen,  but,  we  are  ^iad 
to  say,  with  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  whole  Country;     Now 
see  what  Impressmcait  is:  —  A  seaman  is  exempted  from  the 
militia  ballot,  because  he  is  deemed  by  law  liable  to  do  iimilar 
service  at  sea,  but  his  ordinary  life  is  not  int^mpted,  his  aertice 
is  not  anticipated,  he  pursues  his  trade  till  the  last  momeiil)  till 
the  actual  and  imperious  danger  arrives,  and  then  he  is  not  tlJccn 
from  either  his  trade  dr  hiit  home — he  only  changes  one  ship  for 
another,  and  we  may  truly  say — tua  si  bona  norint — ^a  harder  8enpk:e 
for  a  lighter — but,  at  idl  events — for  one  of  the  same  c^^racter^ 
and  accordant  with  all  the  acquirements  and  habits  of  his  life* 
We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  what  reasonable  answer  e$m  be 
made  td  this  comparison  and  contrast.     We  condiide  with  en 
historical  fact — one  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced.    In  17M>, 
16,000  seamen  only  were  voted  ior  the  service  of  the  year»     Qn 
the  5A  of  May^  Mr.  Pitt  brought  ddwn  the  King's  mtirTW^c 
announcing   an  exp^ted  rupture  with  Spain.      On  the  setee 
day  press-warrants  Were  issued,  and  with  nxkck  eSec^  that^  withia 
the  month  of  June^  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  were  leaner  enrini 
Admiral  Barrington,  and  towards  the  close  of  Jtd^  Lord  Hoire 
sailed  from  Torbay  with  tkirtg^one  sail  of  the  line^  mas  of  tliem 
three-deckers !     The  sudden  development  of  this  great  fottse  de- 
eded the  quarrel :  Spain  submitted.     Our  extra  smpa  wope  peid 
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(tf  within  il  f^  mmths,  th«  tO,000  additional  hands  were  dia- 
dnrgtsd  to  follow  their  ordinarj  occapations,  and  before  the  close 
ef  ^  jmer  the  force  in  commission  was  rednced  to  19,000 
Mttttett  1  Hete  wHs  a  combination  of  force,  celerity,  economy, 
Stid  sUccHs^  which  ho  other  system  erer  conid  or  can  produce  I 

The  tfldn  of  oor  6plni(Ai  is  this,  that  these  new  questions  about 
Bfjtifitiive  Ttts  Natt  ate  idle,  unnecessary,  and  mischievous — that 
the  ]ireMnt  sfttem  is  as  perfect  as  any  human  institution  of  the 
kind  is  ever  likely  to  be— that  it  has  for  it  law,  reason,  and  policy 
— that  it  faal  had  centuries  of  success — that  at  this  hour  —  in 
Ipke  of  a  temporary  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  sudden  de- 
UHOd  for  merchant  tonnage  and,  of  course,  crews  for  California 
aad  Atutrdia — H.M.'s  ships  are  manned  with  sufficient  facility— 
tbat  the  inrid-^ff  men  re-enter  more  readily,  and  that  her  Majesty's 
nAcett  have  a  wider  choice  and  exercise  it  more  fastidiously 
than  at  fonher  times,  when  not  half  the  same  number  of  men 
WH%  teqifi^ed.  Such  we  ar^  informed  is  our  present  condition ; 
mi  ai  10  the  ftttute,  there  is  no  reasem  whatsoever  to  doubt  that, 
km  any  aew  emergency,  we  could  send  fifty  sail  of  the  line  to 
t$A  9i  eatprtitidttsTf  and  with  the  same  glorious  prospects  as  on 
wBj  lonner  occasion. 

Mr.  tHtfhieli  tells  its  that  the  Government  have  had  a  Com- 
mittee sitting  on  this  subject.  We  were  sorry  to  hear  it :  the 
ftry  appointment  of  such  a  committee  is  a  kind  of  surrender — 
a  oonCMnon  that  something  is  wrong,  and  made  by  those  who 
Odfltt  father — if  they  found  public  opinion  running  so  strongly 
la  a  ihrmgdirectkm  as  to  require  public  inquiry — ^to  have  met  it 
hsiiHy  aa  Mfaiisters  of  the  Crown,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  it  by 
tfMf  ofltefad  and  parUamenfary  authority.  The  Cabinet  and  the 
Jtaafd  of  Adlillnd^  ought  to  be  the  only  committees  in  which 
mAJnMiStlnMal  principles  should  be  discussed ;  subaltern  com- 
mittoes  and  commissions  are  ever3rwhere  only  crutches  fbr  those 
Who  fisol  tfa«iti«elvei  too  weak  to  walk  alone. 

Tho  p^HMot  p^ace  service  is  a  different  question.  The 
jWictkft  Ms  hitherto  been  three  years — a  limit  probably  sug- 
gartui  in  tAA  thnes  as  that  during  which  si  ship  might  be  safely 
fthom!^  on  ai  needing  no  considerable  repair  nor  extensive 
ilamfftHitiolt  \  add  some  experienced  officers  still  adhere  Ui  that 
OfMhfli  9  bwl  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  science  of  con- 
•ttuHioti  hai  Imptwed,  that  the  practice  of  coppering^  and  the 
KtJMiaTiiiinn  of  ao  mat^  colonial  dockyards,  have  considerably 
tiiilgthwiail  the  time  in  which  a  i^ip  may  be  reasonably  expected 
Itf  kMp  ^  iea :  on  that  ground,  therefore,  the  ship's  service 
ia^iit,  wc  thiiik,  be  safely  extended.  We  have  heretofore  ex- 
pressed oo^   opimon  that  ^txret  years    may   be  too  short    a 

r"     period. 
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period,  and  that  it  might  perhaps  be  extended  to  four,  and  in 
some  special  cases  to  five — but  we  speak  with  some  degree  of 
doubt  Two  advantages  of  a  longer  period  seem  obvious — the 
diminution  of  the  very  considerable  expense,  trouble,  and  damage 
of  dismantling  a  ship  in  complete  ordei^— reducing  her  to  a  hulk, 
then  next  day  b^inning  to  fit  out  another  in  her  stead.  That 
however  is  a  mere  question  of  dockyard  economy,  on  the  extent 
of  which  we  have  heard  that  the  practical  authorities  are  by  no 
means  agreed. 

The  second  primd  facte  advantage  of  a  longer  period  is  that 
which  we  presume  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  had  in  his  eye 
when  he  lamented  that  a  ship's  company  was  paid  off  just 
as  she  had  attained  her  most  perfect  state — this  is  true,  in  most 
cases,  as  to  the  ship^s  company  ;  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  at  the 
end  of  three  years  in  a  most  efficient  state,  but,  as  we  have  just 
said,  it  may  not  be  so  of  the  ship.  She  is  certainly  the  worse 
for  the  wear,  and  whatever  average  time  may  be  safely  tak«i  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  ship^  that  period  cannot  be  exceeded  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  men ;  for  it  would  never  do,  as  part  of  a  general 
system,  to  subject  the  same  crew  to  fit  out  another  ship— the 
work  of  all  that  they  most  dislike — so  much  so  that  the  greatest 
delay  now  felt  in  manning  our  ships  is,  that  the  men  hold  off  till 
they  are  nearly  fitted. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  keeping  together  a  good  ship's  company 
of  so  much  importance  as  may  not  unnaturally  be  assumcxi  by 
a  theorist.  Are  we  sure  that  it  would  continue  equally  good  in 
temper  and  spirit  if  its  service  were  to  be  prolonged  ?  Is  the 
term  of  three  years  of  stick  a  life  as  sailors  lead,  and  of  absence 
from  wife  and  children^  too  short?— do  even  the  officers  find  it 
so?  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  whole  ship's  company, 
officers  and  men,  keep  watch  every  day  and  night  in  the  year, 
one^alf  relieving  the  other  in  successive  watches ;  but  so  that 
they  have  each  no  more  than  four  hours  and  eight  hours  aber- 
nately  in  bed,  to  say  nothing  of  accidental  disturbances — ^that 
there  can  be  neither  absence  nor  relaxation — that  for  months, 
perhaps  for  the  whole  period  of  service,  they  never  set  their 
foot  ashore — and  that  the  only  variety  in  their  existence  is  some 
additional  trouble :  what  would  the  sister  service  sslj  to  this  ?*  The 
dire  necessities  of  war  may  force  us  to  continue  the  hardships 
of  the  sailor's  life  longer  than,  if  there  were  any  option,  we 
ought,  but  we  compensate  them  for  this  additional  length  of 
service  by  pay  and  pension ;  but  in  time  of  peace  we  hesitate 
about  any  considerable  extension  of  their  service   without  the 

*  The  Troojfif  on  foreign  service  are  no  doubt  subject  to  something  of  the  suae  kind 
of  domestic  priTation,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same  eztnit  as  the  Nsry. 

^        T      option. 
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tfpHon  of  an  iitterval.  We  have  said  that  we  see  no  objection  to 
the  exteosioD  from  three  years  to  four,  because  in  truth  it  is  of  no 
great  importance  either  way ;  it  will  add  but  little  to  the  seaman's 
period  of  service,  or  infringe  on  his  habits,  while  it  must,  we 
think,  tend  to  econcMny  in  the  dockyards,  without  impairing  the 
tnistworthiness  of  the  ship.  There  is  another  most  important 
consideration  involved  in  this  question  of  time — how,  without 
a  quick  succession  and  circulation,  are  the  number  and  quality 
of  officers  fit  to  serve  afloat  to  be  maintained  ?  This  is  already 
frit  to  be  a  serious  difficulty  ;  what  will  it  be  if  we  diminish  the 
opportunities  of  service  by  lengthening  its  period  ? 

As  to  the  dispersing  a  smart  ship*s  company  —  we  must 
recollect  that  they  must^  sooner  or  later,  be  separated,  and 
that  it  is  much  better  done  too  90on  than  too  late;  if  they 
really  are  smart,  cheerful^  and  not  over^toearied  men-of-war's 
■len,  they  will  soon  carry  their  good  spirit  and  discipline  into 
some  other  of  Her  Majesty*s  ships.  We  have  taken  the  trouble 
of  inquiring,  as  a  practical  test,  the  numbers  of  re-entered  men 
ia  a  ship  latoly  commissioned  and  now  about  to  put  to  sea, 
and  we  find  that  of  a  complement  of  a  little  more  than  150,  112 
ve  old  men-of-war's  men,  and  only  43  new  entries — we  confess 
that,  on  general  prhwiplet^  we  had  rather  (though,  no  doubt,  the 
Captain  would  not)  that  there  had  been  a  larger  proportion  of 
new  entries;  and,  to  conclude  this  topic,  we  may  add  that  for 
peace  service  a  good  officer  ought  to  have  a  new  ship's  compaiiy, 
sach  as  now  commonly  enter  the  service,  in  perfect  efficiency  at 
the  end  of  three  months — ^not  perhaps  so  smart,  so  dandy,  but 
in  excellent  working  order. 

The  oaly  point  on  which  a  doubt  might  arise  is  as  to  proficiency 
in  gwfmery^  which  is  a  specidity  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  which  we  think  deserves,  and  may  even  require, 
a  distinct  system  and  a  limited  protraction  of  the  services  of  men 
trained  to  that  particular  object.  But  here  again,  we  must  re- 
mark that  anything  that  a  man  can  learn  may  be  learned  in 
three  years'  schooling,  and  after  that  time  their  acquirements 
are  perhaps  better  distributed  amongst  new  ships'  companies. 
What  should  we  think  of  keeping  an  Etonian  at  school  or  an 
Oxonian  at  college  four  or  five  years  longer  than  usual^  only 
becaofle  they  had  already  mastered  all  the  objects  of  their  study  ? 

On  the  whole  of  this  question  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
period  of  three  years  for  peace-service  is  generally  satisfactory ; 
that  its  extension  to  four  years  would  save  something  in  dockyard 
expenses,  and  probably  not  be  complained  of  by  the  men,  nor, 
perhaps^  by  the  officers.  But  that  we  think  is  the  greatest  extent 
to  which  the  present  system  can  be  safely  altered ;  except  that — 
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as  we  proposed  two  years  ago  (Q.  i?.,  vol.  Ixuviii.  p«  313-4) — a 
limited  number,  say  5000  men,  migbt^  be  eotor^  fof  ^yf^  g^ 
even  seven  years,  and  specially  trained  apd  imtruc|#d  m  goi^fMj 
and  some  higher  parts  of  seamanship,  in  (H-d^  to  the^  l^eu^g  <Ul- 
tributed,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  thrQUgb  the  pearly  m«^ 
ships'  companies  as  petty  officers,  and  those  who  should  lu^re  beei| 
found  the  best  marksmen,  as  capt^ns  of  guns. 

This  system,  or  something  )ike  it — and  m  eo^tejmcfd^  to  a  speciql 
ecrp9  ofiteam  engineen — seem  to  be  rendered  expe^iefU^  lif  npt 
necessary,  by  the  new  species  of  warfare  witb  i^bipb  w^  ^3f^ 
threatened ;  and  it  may  be  adopted  rather  in  iMd  ^^  m  iliffWU*- 
tion  of  the  two  great  principles  on  which  we  think  our  i|i^val 
power  is  founded— a  moderately  quick  iuccessum  cfvEyr  haud$  iu 
time  of  PEACE,  and  an  absolute  claim  on  all  Jujouk  in  tfie  epent  tf 
war! 

Such  are  the  observations  which  the  ez-ministei's  method  af 
dealing  with  one  most  important  dass  of  questions  has  driven  us 
most  reluctantly  to  lay  before  our  readers.  In  the  ordinary  coaoie 
of  legislation,  such  propositions  would  have  been  submitted  to 
the  test  of  parliamentary  discusnon,  where  Mr.  Disoeli  might 
have  qualified,  or  perhaps  justified,  the  passag!^  which,  in  the 
shape  they  have  reached  us,  appear  so  objectionable ;  but  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  placed  they  seem  to  stsad 
on  record  as  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  Conservadve 
party.*  Against  that  inference  we  think  oucselves  entitled  to 
protest,  in  justice  to  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  in  whose  principles  the  Conservatives  of  oar 
day  were  bred,  to  whose  party  it  is  their  pride  to  belong, 
and  whose  administration  on  all  the  important  points  that  we 
have  enumerated,  as  well  as  their  general  policy,  several  re- 
markable expressions  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  studiously — ^we  had  almost  said  wantonly — to 
disparage.  But  we  have  had  a  y^  higher  motive.  We  believe 
the  whole  spirit  of  that  speech,  and  many  of  the  details,  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  strong  incentive  to  that  unhappy  appetite  finr  innova- 
tion and  change  in  all  our  institutions  which  the  Reform  Bill 
had  already  excited,  and  which,  instead  of  eodeavouriag  to 
allay  or  moderate  as  a  Gmservative  leader  mig^t  have  been 
expected  to  do,  he  has  encouraged  and  eulogized,  by  telling  «a 
that  it  is  time  that  those  old  practices — which  he  cidla  ^rmn 

*  The  Timet  of  Uie  Ist  Jguuary  takes  the  whule  of  Mr.  DUraeli't  Statemeat  pro 
concesao,  and  reasons  as  if  it  was  to  be  adopted  without  opposition  or  exception.  It  is 
such  an  impression  that  we  wish  to  oountemct. 
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f,  but  which  we  have  shown  he  had  very  imperfectly  con- 
sidered— ihoold  be  *  submitted  to  ike  fhehmfft^  of  what  he 
nffm/karMy  torms  *a  modem  Honse  of  U>mmoas/  No  doubt 
ererr  minkter  must  consult  the  reason  and  even  the  feelings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  he  addresses,  but  we  will  Tentnie 
to  assert  that  the  old  House  of  Commons  showed  a  good  deal 
note  scdicitude  about  the  shipping  interests  than  its  *  modem ' 
soeceMors  have  done ;  nor  can  we  help  adding,  in  justice  to 
modern  Houses  of  Commons,  our  ccmviction  that  if  any  one  of 
tboae  alleged  grievances  had  been  red,  they  would  not  have  been 
left  for  twenty  years  unredressed  by  the  reformed  Parliament* 
Whether  the  late  division  has  at  all  impaired  Mr.  Disraeli's 
iefcr&ace  for  a  modem  House  of  Commons,  we  know  not ;  but 
we  confess  that  his  speech  has  gone  a  good  way  toward  recon- 
ciling us  to  that  event — for  we  certainly  do  not  expect  to  hear 
bom  any  successor  he  may  have,  a  programme  of  more  dis- 
orgaoixkig  tendencies. 

Bat  we  will  do  Mr.  Disraeli  more  justice  than  be  has  done 
UBMelf.  We  are  satbfied  that  if  he  had  not  been  appealing  to 
*the  Jedinfft  of  a  modem  House  of  Commons' — bad  he  been 
aAlrrsring  the  reason  of  an  assembly  less  broken  into  factions, 
and  of  a  less  unsettled  and  innovating  spirit,  he  would  not  have 
condescended  to  adopt  the  ad  capkmdum  tone  and  tenets  of  which 
we  have  been  fcMrced  to  exhibit  some  specimens — and  the  result 
woold  have  been  that  his  budget,  wh«i  its  proper  season  had 
arrived,  would  have  been  discussed  as  a  budget  should  be,  and 
as  all  former  bndgets  have  been,  on  its  merits,  and  not  taken  as  a 
batde-field  for  a  grand  miUe  of  discovdant  opinions,  pretensions, 
and  principles. 

As  to  tiie  new  Government  which  is  announced  while  we  are 
writing,  we  can  say  no  more  ^an  that  our  confidence  in  them 
will  be  measured  by  their  resistance  to  farther  rev<dution, 
whatever  shape  it  may  assume.  The  list  includes  some  names 
not  only  generally  respectable,  but  for  which  this  Journal  has 
eften  professed  individual  regard  and  confidence,  and  others  £Dr 
whom  we  have  always  had  a  very  contrary  feeling.  We  might,  in 
oAer  ctrcnmstances,  have  thought  ourselves  justified  in  exprese- 
ii^  our  surprise  at,  and  distrust  of,  such  a  discordance  of  opinions 
imited  by  the  mere  amalgam  of  place  ;  but  this  objection,  so  fisr 
as  it  applies  to  the  mere  formation  of  the  Government,  we 
feel  that  we  are  at  this  moment  precluded  from  urging,  for 
assuredly  it  was  the  late  Ministry  that,  by  its  resolution  to  stand 
or  (all  by  the  Budget — and  such  a  Budget ! — mainly  contributed 
to  consolidate  the  various  oppositions.  We  have  no  doubt — 
indeed,  Acre  is  abundant  evidence — ^that  there  viras  already  a 

^  .   ^  K  r^i       secret 
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secret  understanding,  a  virtual  coalition,  which  was  only  waiting 
an  ostensible  occasion  to  act  in  open  concert  We  foresaw  and 
foretold  it,  and,  as  far  as  our  humble  voice  might  reach,  en- 
deavoured to  avert  it.  But  it  was  anticipated  by  the  unhappy 
impatience  of  the  Ministry.  Their  opponents,  instead  of  being 
put  to  the  shifts  of  finding  a  pretence,  were  invited — no- 
thing loth — to  a  trial  of  strength.  They  were  victorious — and 
we  cannot,  under  the  usually  admitted  latitude  of  political  mo- 
rality, complain  that  the  combined  victors  should  divide  thecona- 
mon  spoils.  So  much  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  say  of  the 
prima  fade  composition  of  the  new  Ministry,  though  we  are,  we 
confess,  at  a  loss  to  foresee  how,  in  the  interior  of  their  cabinet, 
they  are  to  reconcile  their  antecedent  principles  with  a  unity 
of  ministerial  measures. 

If  it  was  impolitic  in  the  late  ministers  to  afford  their  antago- 
nists the  opportunity  of  coalescing,  it  was,  we  think,  more  so  in 
that  portion  of  the  new  administration  that  calls  itself  Conserva- 
tive to  accept  it.  Their  doing  so  has  placed  them  in  what  the 
French  call  a  false  position.  From  the  time — now  near  three 
years  since — that  it  became  evident  that  Lord  John  Russell's 
Government  had  not  a  leg  of  its  own  to  stand  on,  they  should,  we 
think,  have  looked  towards  a  re-union  with  the  great  Conservative 
party,  to  which,  by  feelings,  connexions,  and  principles,  they  natu- 
rally belonged,  and  from  which  they  had  separated  on  a  question 
of  which,  in  truth,  all  that  really  remained  was  a  mere  verbal  dis- 
pute whether  it  was  only  dormant  or  absolutely  defunct— the 
result  being  for  all  present  and  practical  purposes  just  the  same. 
Instead  of  this  they  have  approached  by  degrees,  and  at  length 
allied  themselves  with  those,  in  conflict  with  whom  and  whose 
principles  they  had  spent  all  the  distinguished  portion  of  their 
former  political  lives,  and  with  whom  they  had,  and  ev^i  now 
have,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing  in  common  but  the  accident 
of  having  been  both  out  of  place.  What  reasonable  expectation 
can  we  have  of  their  stability  ?  As  an  existing  Governments 
chosen  by  the  Crown  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  authori^, 
it  is  entitled  to  a  fair,  and  even  indulgent  trial ;  but  our  readers 
know  that  we  have  long  since  doubted,  almost  despaired,  of  the 
possibility  of  any  effective  Government  to  be  administered  sab- 
ject  to  ^the  feelings  of  a  modem  House  of  Commons* — and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  ministry  constructed  on  the  temporary  ooncort  of 
three,  or  indeed  four,  distinct  and  widely  differing  parties,  is  in  a 
position  of  very  peculiar  difficulty,  embarrassment,  and,  we  must 
add,  of  suspicion.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  to 
obtain  sufficient  numerical  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  such  a  sacrifice  of  individual  character  as  would  deprive 
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it  of  all  moral  support ;  and  we  must  regret  that  a  more  homo- 
geneoos  cxMnbinatioii  of  all  the  political  elements  that  are  or 
pioCess  to  be  Gmsenratire,  had  not  afforded  the  country  a  better 
prospect  of  extricatioa  from  the  discredit  and  danger  of  Govern- 
meats  an  sufferance. 

We  are  as  stronglj  as  ever  convinced  that  the  great  Con- 
lervatiTe  party,  comprising  a  large  majority  in  the  Lords, 
nesuly  half  the  House  of  Commons,  and  fully,  we  believe,  tbree- 
£cNurths  of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  really  our  sheet-anchor  against  the  current  and  the  storm  of 
revoluti<Hi.  It  has  fedled,  indeed,  to  maintain  itself  in  power, 
but  more,  we  believe,  from  want  of  Parliamentary  tact  and 
authority  than  even  of  the  Parliamentary  strength  which  a  short 
lapse  of  time  might  probably  have  improved,  for  it  really  pos* 
smed  tbe  approbation  and  goodwill,  if  not  the  confidence,  of  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  administrative  duties 
of  the  several  departments  were  never  better  executed — all  with 
zeal,  courtesy,  and  candour,  some  with  distinguished  ability  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  Parliament  they  were  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline, tactics,  power  of  debate,  and  personal  influence  to  the 
retemiB — ^the  vieiHe  gardje  of  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Robert — who 
were  banded  against  them.  Whether  under  better  strategy — by 
bcMer  movements  at  first,  or  more  Fabian  caution  at  last — they 
might  not  have  broken  that  formidable  but  incoherent  array,  can 
only  be  conjectured ;  but,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  now  com- 
pose the  most  powerful  Opposition  that  ever  was  assembled  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  is  stronger,  not  merely  in  num- 
bers, but  essentially  in  character,  authority,  influence,  and  power 
in  the  country,  than  any  two  together  of  the  three  or  four  parties 
whose  coalition  has  outnumberol  it.  They  hold  in  their  honest 
and  independent  hands  the  balance  of  the  state,  and  they  will,  we 
are  confident,  be  guided  in  the  exercise  of  that  great  and  delicate 
trust  by  the  prospective  policy  sketched  out  for  them  by  Lord 
Derby  in  his  address  to  the  Conservative  metabers  of  both 
Houses  at  their  meeting  on  the  20th  of  December : — 

'He  hoped  that,  if  the  new  Government  brought  forward  truly  Con- 
ss^vative  measures,  it  would  receive,  if  he  could  not  say  the  cordial ,  at 
least  the  sincere  support  of  the  Conservative  party,  uninfluenced  by  pique 
or  resentment ;  but  if  the  Government  about  to  be  formed  should  not 
bring  forward  Conservative  measures — if,  influenced  by  the  men  with 
vkom  they  were  now  asM^iated,  they  brought  forward  democratic  mea- 
tereSf  the  great  CoTuervative  party  should  remember  tliat^  even  out  of 
(ffiee^  they  had  immense  influence  in  the  country^  and  that  they  should 
use  that  mfiuence  to  stop  the  downward  course  that  the  Government 
would  be  urged  to  pursue.  Thtu  they  would  be  enabled  successfully  to 
dffend  and  preserve  the  institutions  op  this  great  countby.' — 
Standard^  Dec.  21. 
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In  these  general  sentiments  we  humbly  concur ;  but  we  must 
be  allowed  to  regret,  in  the  same  spirit  of  frankness  and  freedom 
which  we  trust  has  always  characterised  the  Quarterly  Review, 
that  there  were  two  prominent  and  important  points  of  Lord 
Derby's  administration  from  which  we  are  oblig^  to  record  our 
unqualified  dissent.  First,  the  want  of  statesmanlike  reserve  and 
of  national  dignity  in  the  tone  and  style  in  which  the  recognition 
of  the  French  Emperor  was  announced.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste 
doceri  ;  and  on  such  an  occasion  it  would  have  been  natural  to 
remember  the  remarkable  instructions  given  by  the  first  Buona- 
parte to  Talleyrand  for  his  deportment  towards  Lord  Whitworth 
— *  Mettez  vans  y  froidy  altier  et  mime  un  pen  fier^  The  ac- 
quiescence in  the  choice  of  the  French  people  should  have  been 
wholly,  or  at  least  as  much  as  possible  kept  distinct  from  all 
personal  allusions,  and  the  most  extravagant  and  despotic  usur- 
pation the  world  has  ever  seen  should  not  have  been  treated  in 
so  encomiastic  and  fraternizing  a  style.  Our  second  regret  is, 
that  the  Government  should  have  gone  out — on  what  prin- 
ciple or  even  point  we  really  know  not — without^  having  shown 
any  sympathy  with  the  feeling  that  was  most  prominent  and 
decided  at  the  late  elections — the  vindication  and  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  Constitution  ;  and  that  the  ostentatious  violar- 
tion  of  the  law  by  Dr.  M acHale  and  his  fellows  has  been  not 
only  sanctioned  by  impunity,  but  crowned  with  the  very  triumph 
which  his  audacity  foretold. 


♦»•  Note  to  No.  182^  Article  on  Dr.  Hannahs  Life  of  Chalmers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leishman,  minister  of  Govan,  near  Glasgow,  complains 
that  the  account  given  in  our  September  Number  (p.  453)  of  some 
communicatioDs  between  a  certain  section  of  the  Scotch  clergy  and  the 
Government,  towards  the  crisis  of  the  Free-£[irk  controversy,  is  inac- 
curate, and,  as  he  thinks,  injurious  to  his  own  character.  We  are  well 
aware  that  Dr.  Leishman  merits  entire  respect,  and  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  statement  he  objects  to  is  incorrect  as  far  as  it  concerns 
him  individually.  But  we  must  inform  Dr.  Leishman  that  we  merely 
endeavoured  to  condense  in  that  passage  the  substance  of  Dr.  Hanw^s 
full  and  detailed  statement  of  transactions  with  which  we  could  not  but 
suppose  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  at  the  date  of  their 
occurrence.  Dr.  Hanna's  extensive  and  deliberate  work  had  been  for 
a  considerable  time  before  the  world :  we  had  never  heard  of  any  re- 
clamation against  that  particular  portion  of  his  narrative;  and  we 
cannot  now  discover  the  possibility  of  extracting  from  it  (see  especially 
Memoirs  of  Chalmers,  vol.  iv.  p.  802)  any  other  sense  than  that 
which  our  article  expressed.  Dr.  Leishman  should  have  appealed  to 
his  brother  divine — not  to  the  reviewer. 
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Art.  I. — History  of  the  Ancient  Barony  of  Castle  Combe  in 
the  County  of  Wilts^  chiefly  compiled  from  original  MSS. — 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Families  of  Dunstanville^  Badlesmere^ 
Tiptofty  Scrope^  Fastolf  ^c.  6y  George  Poulett  Scrope, 
Esq.,  M.P.     1852.   4to.  pp.  404.     (Not  published.) 

"VrOTHING  could  be  more  true  or  philosophical  than  certain 
-»-^  remarks  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  in  his  Preface  to  the  Par- 
liunentary  Writs ;  and  nothing  in  better  taste,  or  more  indicative 
of  his  knowing  what  he  was  undertaking,  than  Mr.  Scrope's 
adopting  them  as  the  first  paragraph  of  his  own  Preface : — 

*  The  genuine  history  of  a  country  can  never  be  well  understood 
without  a  complete  and  searching  analysis  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  country.  Genealogical  inquiries  and 
k>cal  topography,  so  far  from  being  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
pfailoaophical  inquirer,  are  amongst  the  best  materials  he  can  use ;  and 
the  fortunes  and  change  of  one  fiunily,  or  the  events  of  one  upland 
tovDship,  may  explain  the  darkest  and  most  dubious  portions  of  the 
annals  of  a  realm.' 

There  is  no  doubt  of  this ;  and  no  need  of  anything  like  an 
apology  for  any  gentleman  who,  possessing  ^  a  large  collection 
of  well-preserved  documents '  relating  to  a  manor  and  ancient 
barony,  conceives  an  idea  that  a  narrative  compiled  from  such 
materials  may  be  ^  not  devoid  of  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
topography  of  the  country.'  He  will  have  a  right  to  consider  it 
as  something  higher ;  as  a  contribution — if  not  a  great,  yet  a 
genuine  one — to  the  materials  which,  if  such  a  fabric  is  ever 
to  be  raised,  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  History  of 
England. 

And  we  are  not  without  hope  on  this  point.  Certainly  it  will 
he  very  odd  to  have  such  a  thing,  and  we  shall  wonder,  as  we 
^  with  gas-light  and  railways — not  to  mention  cabs  and  busses 
—how  we  ever  contrived  to  do  without  it ;  but  undoubtedly  the 
siaterials  for  English  history,  and  history  in  general,  have  been 
Jbr  many  years  past  rapidly,  though  quietly,  accumulating. 
JBrickmaking  is  a  quiet  business,  and  the  quarry  and  the  sawpit 
VOL.  xcii,  NO.  CLXXXiv.  u  are 
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are  places  of  hard  work  without  much  noise.  The  materials 
which  they  furnish  make  no  show  till  they  are  properly  put 
together ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to 
keep  them  safe,  and  so  arranged  as  that  we  may  know  what  we 
have  got,  what  we  want,  and  where  td  put  whtit  tire  may  get  next 
Already,  we  must  think,  it  is  time  that  something  should  be  done 
as  to  that  point  of  arrangement ; — but  we  have  no  room  at  this 
moment  for  a  proper  discussion  t>f  the  subject.  We  only  state 
the  fact  that  such  an  accumulation  of  materials  is  rapidly  taking 
place,  and  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished  men  of  letters 
now  in  office  that  the  educated  public  expats  some  serious  attempt 
to  prevent  our  being  actually  embarrassed  byour  riches — a  calamity 
which  never  arises  from  quantity,  but  from  bad  management 

If  we  talk  of  History  at  all,  we  should  consider — though  many 
do  not — how  much  laborious  research,  recondite  learning,  ainl 
rare  accomplishment  must  be  set  to  work  before  we  cacn  hwre  tile 
most  superficial  sixpenny  History  of  England — ^t  slightest  sketch 
that  any  respectable  governess  could  put  into  the  hands  of  her 
young  pupils.  It  matters  not  how  much  of  the  book,  as  it  connes 
under  their  little  thumbs,  has  bem  borrowed  frooi  other  books, 
or  how  much  it  may  owe  to  intermediate  sources  of  any  kind. 
Its  mere  existence  proves  that  persons  have  been  engaged  in  its 
production  who  understood  languages,  and  could  read  writings, 
now  unintelligible  to  all  but  professed  antiquaries.  There  must, 
moreover,  have  been  mem  who  were  able  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  genuine  and  what  is  spurious  in  such  matters,  and  for 
that  purpose  acquainted  with  such  diplomatic,  numismatic,  and 
technical  criteria  as  are  mastered  only  by  long  study  and  experi- 
ence. And  beside  all  this — for  we  are  supposing  ^e  History, 
however  slight  and  small,  to  be  true — it  must  be  indebted, 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  the  skill  and  labour  of  men, 
not  only  competent  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  honesty  of 
purpose,  the  extent  of  knowledge,  and  the  liability  to  prejudice, 
in  each  original  writer  who  is  used  as  an  autherity,  but  also 
familiar  with  the  manners,  habits,  turns  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  state  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  the  conventional  use  of 
phrases  and  images — in  short,  with  all  the  characteristic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged  and  for 
which  he  wrote. 

Some  readers  may  feel  as  Rasselas  did,  and  exclaim  *  Enough  ! 
you  have  convinced  me  that  no  man  can  be  an  historian.'  How 
far  the  Prince  was  right  as  to  poetry  we  do  not  inquire  ;  but  as 
to  history,  it  is  true  enough,  if  we  conceive  of  it  as  a  thing  to 
be  made  by  any  one  man.  Take  up  any  early  volume  of  Hume. 
We  have  opened  the  second  at  random ;  and  turning  over  the 

^  .        P«ges 
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their  original  manuscripts,  even  without  his  being  able  to  read  one 
word  of  them.  Suppose  only  each  of  these  authors  to  have 
formally  delivered  his  autograph  as  bis  act  and  deed,  what  a 
world  of  time  and  thought  and  labour  had  been  saved  and 
superseded  I  Extend  this  supposition,  for  we  do  not  mean  that 
it  has  any  special  or  particular  application  to  these  authors  or 
to  this  case,  and  imagine  what  controversies  aud  collations,  what 
doubts  and  fancies,  what  expense  of  time  and  trouble  and  money, 
in  editing  and  printing,  and  re-editing  and  reprinting,  would 
have  been  saved  by  the  mere  knowledge — that  is,  the  unque»- 
tionable  certainty  —  that  there  was  a  genuine  text  to  begin 
with! 

But  though  Hume  did  not  get  what  may  be  strictly  called  the 
originals,  yet  he  got  the  works  of  these  writers  (and  we  will  sup- 
pose quite  sufficiently)  in  print.  Who  can  say  what  dangers 
they  had  passed  through  in  their  manuscript  state  ?  We  need 
not  do  more  than  allude  generally  to  the  merciless  destruction  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  of  M SS. ;  but  were  we  called  on  to  give  a 
specific  case  in  illustration,  we  could  perhaps  hardly  offer  a  better 
than  that  of  one  of  the  mediaeval  chroniclers  thus  accidentally 
brought  under  our  notice.  Benedictus  Abbas  — that  is,  Benedict, 
who  became  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the  year  1177 — wrote 
the  Lives  and  Acts  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  Probably  the 
copies  of  that  performance  were  never  very  numerous ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  believe  that  on  the  23rd  October,  1731,  only 
two  old  manuscripts  of  the  still  unprinted  work  were  known  to 
be  in  existence,  both  in  one  library,  and  that  library  on  fire. 
A  tenth  part  of  its  contents  was  utterly  destroyed ;  a  still  greater 
number  were  reduced  to  the  scorched,  shrivelled,  and  mutilated 
condition  of  what  are  technically  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
*  bundles  in  cases.'  Of  the  two  codices  of  the  Abbot's  History, 
one  escaped  unhurt ;  the  other,  or  what  remains  of  it  (for  it  is 
noted  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  as  incendio  corruffotus 
et  mutilus\  is  among  the  '  bundles  in  cases.'  It  was  a  costly 
torch,  that  tenth  that  Vulcan  seized ;  but  who  can  say  how  much 
light  it  cast  on  the  arcana  and  anecdota  of  the  Cotton  Library 
— how  much  light  that  has  been  reflected  to  us,  and  is  shining 
round  us?  Of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that,  but  for 
the  stir  and  bustle  occasioned  by  this  fire  in  Little  Dean's  Yard, 
with  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  on  the  spot  personally  assisting  in  the 
rescue.  Father  Benedict  might  have  kept  his  latitat  through  the 
second  half  of  a  millenium ;  for  it  is  known  that  some  detectives 
(Humphrey  Wanley,  Henry  Wharton,  perhaps  others)  had  an 
eye  upon  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  who  will  venture  to  affirm 
that,  if  the  good  Abbot  had  not  been  all  but  burned  in  1731, 
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lie  would  have  emerged  printed  and  published  bj  Tom  Hearne 
in  1735? 

Garrick  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  set  his  wit  against  that 
odd  little  antiquaiy.   It  was  not  amiss  to  represent  Time  as  saying 

to  Thomas  Hearne — 
*  Whaterer  I  forget  you  learn  ;* 
for  certainly,  in  the  game  of  hide-and-seek,  Time  seldom  encoun- 
tered   so    indefatigable   and  ba£Bing  a  playmate.     But  it  was 
quite  a  mistake  to  represent  the  antiquary  as  answering 

in  furious  fret — 
'  Wbate'er  I  learn  you  soon  forget.' 
If  Garrick  had  said  that  Time  would  soon  forget  his  obligation 
to  Thomas  Hearne,  or  even  that  Thomas  had  ever  existed,  it 
might  have  been  fair  enough,  and  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 
When  once  such  and  such  facts — although  not  perhaps  ascer- 
tiined  without  long  research  and  controversy — have  passed 
dutKigb  a  few  processes  of  distillation  from  older  and  duller 
books  into  some  more  popular  and  engaging  form,  the  instructed 
orders  are  apt  to  lose  all  notion  that  the  said  facts  were 
ever  unknown  to  anybody  ;  or,  at  least,  to  despise  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  what  is  now  so  notorious.  If 
the  reader  could  be  thrown  back  into  a  chat  with  Roger  Ascham 
and  his  royal  pupil,  he  would  peradventure  be  ashamed  to  quote 
such  schoolboy  books  as  *  i?^sop,  Phaedrus,  and  the  rest '  before 
a  learned  queen  and  a  more  learned  pedagogue — not  imagining 
that  it  might  be  news  to  both  to  hear  that  such  a  person  as 
Phaedrus  had  ever  lived.  The  world  has  become  so  knowing, 
is  so  far  aware  of  what  it  does  and  does  not  know,  and  its 
knowledge  has  been  so  far  sifted,  sorted,  and  arranged,  that 
anything  new  (that  is,  new  to  us)  is  put  in  its  place  at  once, 
just  as  the  recovered  leaf  of  a  book  is  slipped  into  its  place  be- 
tween the  others.  The  volume  may  be  still  imperfect :  but  such 
integrity  as  it  has  at  once  absorbs  the  long-lost  fragment,  and 
6om  that  moment  none  but  careful  virtuosi  are  aware  that  the 
scrap  in  question  had  ever  been  missing.  Late  in  the  sixteenth 
century  Phaedrus  walked  in  and  took  his  place  among  the 
classics,  like  a  gentleman  whose  seat  has  been  kept  till  the  play 
is  half  over.  How  are  those  who  come  in  still  later  to  know 
that  he  has  not  been  there  ever  since  it  began  ?  Time  scarcely 
remembers  Francois  Pithou,  but  the  Phsedrus  poked  up  in  the 
library  at  Rheims  he  will  never  lose  sight  of;  and  without  dispute 
ing  that  Scott*s  Novels  may  have  had  a  greater  run  of  late  years,  yet 
those  of  Justinian  are  in  no  danger  of  being  wholly  forgotten,  though 
some  at  least  of  the  few  who  read  them  may  not  know  how  they 
came  by  them.     And  so  with  regard  to  little  Hearne.     Time,  if 
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be  forgot  Thomas,  did  not  forget  wbat  ThoiBM  kad  learned,  bnt 
seized  it,  stamped  it  for  eternity,  and  gave  it  wings  for  all  space. 
Time  carried  it  to  Edinburgh,  wiiere  he  Ibond  DaTid  Home  on  a 
sofa  writing  the  History  of  Engiand.     Time  took  it  to  Pater- 
noster-row, and  put  it  in  the  trade^edition  of  one  of  the  most- 
read  books  in  our  language.     Time  has  never  ceased  to  disperse 
it  in    every   quarter   of  the   globe.      Time  still  repeats,  and 
while  Time  endures  what  the  small  decj^pherer  of  yellow  rolls 
picked  out  of  ^em  will  continue  to  be  repeated  ia  every  edi- 
tion of   Hume,  and  in  every  petty  publication  for  which  tbe 
larger  History  of  Ei^and  has  furnished  materials ;  though  pro- 
bably not  one  reader  in  an  hundred  has  any  idea  of  being  in- 
debted to  Thomas  Hearoe,  or  that  any  such  person  as  Thonas 
Heame  ever  existed.     In  short,  it  matters  not  haw  often,  or  how 
much,  the  results  may  have  been  modernized  and  popularized — 
as  surely  as  it  is  the  produce  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine,  grubbed 
up,  and  ground  down,  and  elaborated  by  the  hands  of  unwashed, 
nnthanked,  unknown   artificers,  that  glows   on   the  caBFass  of 
Rubens,  and  is  living  beauty  when  it  has  flowed  from  the  poocil 
of  Titian,  so  surely  is  it  the  dry  and  distasteful  labour  of  tite  anti- 
quary that  furnishes  the  material  for  polite  literature,  and  specially 
for  History.     To  make,  to  preserve,  to  enrich  history — ^history 
in  the  widest  sense  of  that  wide  word — ^not  merely  as  the  <jiiomcie 
of  wars  and  revoluticxis,  of  the  setting  up  and  pulling  down  of 
kingdoms,  but  as  the  record  and  testioaony  of  all  that  has  been 
in  religion  and  morals,  in  arts  and  letters,  and  the  only  bold  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  on  die  past — to  enlarge  this,  and  to  make  it 
truth,  and  to  pres^ve  with  careful  diligence  for  all  generations 
every  voucher  for  what  is  known,  and  every  evidence  that  may  help 
to  carry  on  the  inquiry — this  is  the  true  business  of  the  antiquary. 
But  whoever  employs  himself  in  this  business  will  find  that  a 
great  part  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  bis  purpose  are 
things  provided  with  no  suck  intention.     It  may  se^n  like  a 
reflection  on  human  nature  to  say  so:-=— but,  in  such  matters  at 
least,  we  generally  learn  best  and  most  securely  where  the  writer 
meant  to  teach  us  nothing,  or  nothing  like  what  we  want  to 
know  and  do  actually  learn  from  him.     The  truth  of  lliis  is  so 
obvious  as  not  to  require  any  illustration ;  but  the  volouae  before 
us  furnishes  a  remarkably  good  one — for  undcmbtedly  the  sene- 
schal, bailiff,  tything-man,  and  so  forth  of  Castle  Combe,  no 
more  expected  that  after  five  hundred  years  their  proceedings 
would  be  pondered  and  illustrated  by  a  studious  lord  of  tl^ 
barony,  than  they  anticipated  that  after  a  little  more  than  one 
century,  a  something  woidd  be  invented  to  which  the  world  would 
give  the  name  of  a  printing-press. 

As 
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As  Mr.  P.  Scrope's  Historj  of  bis  residency  though  punted, 
is  not  puhlisbed,  and  the  spot  itself  is  an  unobtrusive  one,  thore 
can  be  no  o&nee  either  to  Castle  Combe  or  our  readers  in  sup* 
posioi^  tbal  tbej  may  require  a  few  words  of  introduction  to 
eaeh  otber.  We  find  quoted  on  the  title-page  the  brief  notice 
penned  three  centuries  ago  by  Leland-^^  There  is  a  place  in 
Wjleshir  canllid  Combe  Ca^telle,  a  fwir  miles  we^t  from 
Quppeahaun ;  and  to  this  place  longe  diverse  knights*  services 
vbA  UiMrtiec  And  this  l^^dship  now  longgith  to  ovie  Scrope.' 
This  ia  pithy  and  to  the  purpose  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not 
dispense  wil^  our  anthor's  own  more  picturesque  description : — 
'  It  Ilea  deeply  embosomed  among  steep,  and  generally  wooded,  slopes, 
ia  ao  an^le  of  one  of  those  narrow  cleft-like  valleys  that  iotersect  and 
Mo  the  flat4opped  raoge  of  limestone  hills,  called  in  Gloucestershire 
the  CotsvFolds,  and  which  extend  southwards  across  the  north-east 
ootaer  of  Wiltshire,  as  &r  as  fiath.  A  small  but  rapid  stream  runs 
tbcNigh  tlie  village,  and  after  a  course  of  some  miles  joins  the  Avon 
oeu*  the  towa  of  Box,  whence  it  is  known  as  the  Box  Brook. 

^  The  position  here  described  gave  occasion  to  the  name  of  Combe, 
kj  which  in  the  Saxon  sera,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  place 
was  alone  designated.  The  prefix  was  subsequently  added  from  the. 
Gutie^  the  meagre  remains  of  which  still  crown  the  extremity  of  a 
hSm  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  town ;  but  which,  when  entire, 
most  have  proudly  overlooked  the  comber  or  narrow  valley,  where  the 
dnirch  and  the  principal  part  of  the  village  are  built.  In  the  centre 
of  the  latter,  and  close  to  tlie  church,  stands  the  ancient  market^ross^ 
derignating  the  market-place,  from  whence  the  three  main  streets  of 
the  village  diverge.     The  houses  which  compose  it,  built  of  the  rubbly 

,  fimotone  of  the  surrounding  hills,  generally  retain  the  gable^fronts, 
hbdled  and  mullioned  windows,  and  often  the  wide  stone-arched  fire- 
places, characteristic  of  ancient  English  architecture.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  and  at  the  termination  of  fVest  Street,  the  old 
road  to  the  castle,  stands  the  gabled  manor-house.  Another  secondary 
aiSBor,  or  dowry^house,  of  equally  primitive  appearance,  borders  the 
H%h  Street,  or  road  which  leads  up  the  hill  to  the  north.  A  few 
9ilMr  bouses  are  scattered  on  the  side  of  this  hill ;  and  on  the  level  top^ 
biside  the  high  road  (bow  a  turnpike)  leading  from  Chippenham  to 
Sodbary,  are  several  &rmhouses  and  cottages  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Upper,  or  Over  Oombe.  The  latter  }rfirase  is  found  thus  applied  in  all 
the  old  documents  concerning  the  manor,  that  of  Nether  Combe  dis- 
tinguishing the  lower  part  of  the  place---distinction8  of  Saxon  origin, 
no  doubt,  being  almost  exactly  the  Ober  and  Nieder  still  prefixed  to 
the  names  of  villages  similarly  situated  in  Germany.  This  difference 
of  position  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  town  had  its  origin,  of  course,  in 
actives  of  convenience,  suggested  by  the  difierent  occupations  of  thdr 
iafaabitants,  as  is  well  explained  in  an  ancient  Chartulary,  or  Book  of 
£videnos8,   chiefly  in    the    handwriting  of  William  of  Worcester, 

surveyor  ^  this  manor  between  1430  and  1465.' 
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The  passage  alladed  to  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  said  manor  are  two  towns,  one  called  Over  Combe,  in 
which  reside  the  yeomen,  who  are  occupied  in  the  culture  and  working- 
of  the  land  which  lies  upon  the  hill,  and  the  other  called  Nether  Combe, 
in  which  dwell  the  men  who  use  to  make  cloth,  such  as  weavers,  fullers, 
dyers,  and  other  tradesmen." 

A  little  farther  on  Mr.  Scrope  adds : — 

^  These  features  give  to  the  scenery  of  the  parish  much  beauty,  and 
to  some  parts  an  air  of  romantic  seclusion.  The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village  is  especially  striking.  The  old  grey  church-tower 
rising  from  among  trees  and  low  roofs  in  the  bottom,  the  river  rushing^ 
over  stony  shallows  or  tumbling  over  weire,  the  gabled  manor-house,  at 
an  angle  of  the  broadest  meadow,  overhung  by  its  terraced  gardens, 
and  the  wooded  castle-hill,  jutting  into  the  vale  in  the  near  distance, 
combine  to  form  an  interesting  picture.' — p.  5. 

As  to  the  elder  lords  of  this  happy  valley,  our  readers  may 
think  that  we  go  back  quite  far  enough,  if,  omitting  any  allusion 
to  Domesday  or  the  Conquest,  we  state  that  Reginald  de  Dun- 
stanville,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  Baron  of  Castle  Combe  from 
the  year  1140  to  1 175.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  national 
troubles  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  our  author  says, — 

^  It  was  probably  at  the  commencement  of  this  disastrous  season  of 
civil  warfare  that  the  castle  of  Combe  was  built,  whether  by  Carl 
Beginald  or  by  one  of  the  other  Reginalds  de  Dunstanville.  The  dis- 
trict immediately  surrounding  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  principal 
theatre  of  contention,  the  most  important  battles  and  sieges  of  the  war 
having  been  fought  at  Marlborough,  Salisbury,  Devizes,  Malmesbury, 
Bristol,  Gloucester,  Tetbur}',  Cricklade,  and  Faringdon.  The  posses* 
sion  of  a  fortress  in  so  central  a  spot  must  therefore  have  been  desirable 
to  both  parties ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  castle  of  Combe 
shared  the  feite  of  its  neighbours  in  being  frequently  and  fiercely  con- 
tested.'— p.  22. 

The  barony  was  held  by  several  generations  of  this  familj  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Walter  de  Dunstanville,  the  first 
of  that  name,  obtained  a  market  for  the  town.  Walter,  third  of 
the  name,  dying  in  1270,  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Petronilla,  or  Parnell,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
married  to  Sir  Robert  de  Montfort,  who  thus  became  Baron 
of  Castle  Combe.  He  died  shortly  after,  leaving  only  one  son 
by  the  marriage.  The  widow  Petronilla  did  homage  for  the 
estates,  had  livery  of  them,  and  enjoyed  them  until  her  death. 
When  that  took  place  does  not  appear,  but  she  had  in  the 
interval  married  Sir  John  De  la  Mare.  He  therefore,  by  the 
courtesy  of  England,  took  a  life  interest,  which  lasted  until  1313. 
Meanwhile,  in  1309,  William  de  Montfort  the  son,  being  thus 
excluded  from  the  possession  of  the  property,  had  sold  all  his 

reversionary 
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rereniionaiy  interest  in  it  to  Bartholomew  Lord  Badlesmere  for 
one  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Thus  the  dynasty  of  Donstanville  ended,  and  that  of  Badles- 
mere b^an.  Those  who  have  given  any  stndy  to  the  period 
vill  he  aware  how  soon  this  anud  all  the  other  possessions  of 
die  wealthy  lord  of  Leedes  Castle  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
He  was  executed  for  high  treason  in  the  year  1322,  and  his 
estates  went  (we  might  almost  say  of  coursed  to  the  De  Spensers. 
Castle  C<Hnbe  was  among  those  which  fell  to  the  elder  of  the 
kvoorites,  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  he  did  not  hold  it 
long. 

*  Id  1326,'  says  Mr.  Scrope,  '  the  landing  of  the  queen  with  Mor- 
tmier  and  Prince  Edward  was  speedily  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  De  Spensers  and  the  deposition  of  the  king.  .  .  .  The  first  conse- 
qaenoe  of  the  revolution  thus  effected  was  the  reversal  of  the  attainders 
of  the  fiunilies  of  those  barons  who  had  suffered  at  Boroughbridge. 
Amoog  these  Lord  Badlesmere  ranked  high,  and  the  earliest  occasion 
vas  seized  to  restore  his  widow  to  the  position  which  her  noble  birth 
sod  inheritance  should  command.  Even  before  the  deposition  of 
Edward  II.  a  grant  was  issued,  giving  "  into  her  custody  "  the  manors 
of  Castle  Combe.' 

The  like  occurred  as  to  many  other  estates  in  twelve  different 
coimties.  This  lady's  brave  defence  of  her  husband's  castle  of 
Leedes  is  matter  of  history.  The  natural  consequence  of  that, 
and  her  lord's  arrest,  was,  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  :  and — 
such  were  the  cruel  usages  of  the  time — her  children  with 
her.  She  had  one  son  and  four  daughters — all  these  daughters 
being  married,  though  the  eldest  of  them,  and  of  the  whole 
family,  was  under  seventeen.  Giles  the  heir  was  about  eight 
jears  old.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  his  wardship  was 
granted  to  his  cousin,  Henry  de  Burghersh,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln; he  was  himself  taken  into  great  favour  by  the  young 
monarch  ;  and,  before  he  was  quite  of  age,  livery  of  his  father's 
estates  generally  was  granted  to  him.  Castle  Combe,  however, 
being  a  part  of  his  mother's  dower,  was  re-assigned  to  her  in 
the  same  character.  She  had  by  that  time  married  a  second 
Husband ;  but  on  her  death,  in  the  year  1333,  the  manor  of 
Castle  Combe,  and  the  other  lands  which  she  held,  came  to  this 
wa  Giles.  He  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  de 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  but  leaving  no  children,  the  four 
sisters  who  had  been  his  fellow-prisoners  became  co-heiresses  of 
bis  estates.  Our  historian  observes  that  the  marriages  which  their 
father  had  made  for  them  while  children  were  significant  of  his  care 
to  ally  himself  with  persons  in  power.  At  the  date  of  Giles's  death, 
Margery,  aged  thirty-two,  was  the  wife  of  William  Lord  Roos  of 

Hamlake  ; 
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Hamlake ;  she  afterwards  married  Thomas  Iiocd  ArundeL  Maud, 
aged  twenty-eight,  was  wife  of  John  Earl  of  Oxford.  Elisabeth, 
aged  twenty-five  (who  had  been  previously  mandLsd  to  Edmund 
de  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Mardi),  was  wife  of  WiUiam  de  Bohmi, 
Earl  of  Nortkam{>ton.  Margaret,  the  only  one  yousgiar  than  her 
brother,  and  the  only  one  whose  fortunes  coooem  us,  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  the  wife  of  J^hn  de  Tibetot,  or 
Tiptoft,  ibe  son  of  Payne  or  Pagan  Lord  Tybetot,  who,  after 
haring  been  justice  of  Chester,  governor  of  the  Castle  of  N<nrth- 
ampton,  and  warden  of  the  forests  beyond  Trent,  was  lulled  ia 
the  battle  of  Stirling,  in  the  year  1313.  At  that  time  John  de 
Tibetot,  his  heir,  was  but  one  year  and  two  months  old.  His 
inheritance  consequently  came  into  the  king's  bands ;  and,  fire 
years  afterwards,  his  wardship  was  bought  of  the  king,  by 
Bartholomew  Lord  Badlesmere,  for  a  thousand  marks.  What 
became  of  the  young  Tibetot  couple  (whose  united  ages  might 
perhaps  amount  to  somewhat  less  than  ten  years)  in  the  mean 
time,  we  do  not  learn ;  but,  as  we  have  already  saia,  in  1338  the 
lady  was  aged  twenty-three,  the  wife  of  John  de  Tibetot,  and 
what  is  more — everything  in  our  view — queen  of  Castle  Combe. 
So  she  continued  until  her  death  in  1344  ;  after  which  her 
husband  enjoyed  his  life  estate  until  1 868. 

His  heir  was  his  son,  Sir  Robert  de  Tybetot,  aged  twenty- 
four.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Lonl  D'Eyncourt ;  and 
in  1372  he  died,  leaving  her  with  three  daughters,  aged  re- 
spectively six,  four,  and  two  years.  From  these  tiny  damsris 
descended,  no  doubt,  much  that  was  noble  and  excellent ;  but 
the  most  important  thing  for  us  to  notice  is  that  to  them,  and 
to  their  circumstances,  we  are  indebted  for  the  volume  before 
US.  To  them  Castle  Combe  owes  its  History ;  and  should  it 
ever  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  with  a  handbook  of  its  own, 
it  will  have  to  thank  them.  If  after  their  fathei's  death  Sir 
Richard  Scrope,  Lord  of  Bolton,  had  not — we  will  not  adopt  the 
strong  language  which  his  grandson  uses  with  regard  to  his  own 
case,  but  will  only  say,  without  any  simile — *  boug^ '  them  of  the 
King  for  a  thousand  marks,  Castle  Combe,  in  all  probability,  had 
never  come  into  the  Scrope  family. 

However,  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  Lord  of  Bolton,  did  buy  these 
three  little  ladies,  because  he  had  three  little  gentlemen  of  his 
own,  for  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  make  matches.  And 
though  to  us  there  may  seem  something  ridiculous,  if  not  worse, 
in  the  nursery  nuptials  of  these  babes  and  sucklings,  yet  we  may 
hope  that  the  Lord  of  Bolton  did  as  well  for  his  sons  as  if  he  had 
left  them  to  seek  their  own  fortune  in  the  matter.  Certainly 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  he  did  so  for  his  second  son  Stephen, 

who 
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vWrnarrieil  the  fieoood  little  maiden — Milicent.  It  is  our  place  to 
■eBtkHi  her  became,  ob  a  division  of  the  father's  estates  among 
the  ocrfieineses^  Castle  Combe  fell  into  her  portion*  But  inde- 
pendently of  this  she  seems  to  have  been  a  kdj  worthy  of  re- 
nerabraiKe.  *  in  the  British  Museum/  says  Mr.  Serope,  *•  there 
exists  a  curious  MS.  enlogium  of  her,  written  by  some  con- 
tempcnrary.'  Its  scribe,  having  professed  in  his  title  to  indite  a 
^  Discoorse  upon  the  family  of  Tybetot,'  begins  it  by  calling  on 
the  reader  to  obserre  that  the  whole  drift  is  to  ^  try  out '  the  enco- 
miams  of  the  '  vertuose  lady,  called  Milicent,  second  daughter 
s(  Robert ;'  and,  after  some  slight  notice  of  her  father's  merits^ 
he  goes  on  thus : — 

'  This  fiebcrt  married  with  the  daiig^ftar  of  one  Lofd  ef  Deyaoeurt, 
Vf  name  also  Marganett,  by  whom  the  said  Bobert  bad  i^  daugbteis 
•f  price,  the  first  called  Margarett,  the  second  MiliceiUa  the  third 
Elisabeth. 

*'  O  how  noble  was  this  generation  I  Come  forth»  thou  triple  vir- 
gynytie.  Joyne  yourself  in  mariadge,  and  bring  forth  issue ;  let  not 
this  aeede  be  lost  nor  hid.  Behold  the  womanly  company  of  sisters ; 
b^old  upon  yoe  restedi  the  love  of  a  brotherly  knott,  longynge  and 
wy»k5uge  to  marry  yon  ! 

^  liow  if  a  man  thold  enqayre  who  is  the  fiither-in-kw  le  this  rir- 
twse  Ifiikeot,  I  lesaember  it  was  Biohard  Scroope,  Tiesurer  of 
Eagland,  which  had  iij  aoones,  Roger,  Stqphen,  and  Kieholas,  whidi 
to^  to  their  wiffes  the  iij  daughters  aforesaid.  Stevyn  took  Milieent, 
Soger  had  Maigarett,  and  Nicholas  was  husbaad  to  £lizaheth.  Chie 
Basse  said  dyd  surely  knytt  uppe  this  thzefold  bond  of  matrymony ; 
kad  and  praise  be  to  Christ  thereof !  For  this  tryple  manage  haci  a 
pro^>erou8e  and  complete  end ;  great  solemny^e  with  sensing  of  the 
\a^  alters  was  had  and  done  at  that  tyme  of  the  Levytes.  Then  had 
Kn^  Sdward  the  HI.  recovered  his  kingdome  againe,  and  was  in  the 
xlrj*  year  of  his  rayne.  Now  that  we  hare  passed  on  this  progenies 
and  matrimonies  aforesaid,  lett  us  sett  aijde  all  digressions,  and  speke 
only  of  MiHcent,  that  was  maryed  unto  Stevyn  (as  this  writing  has 
flnde  mention  to  fore),  which  was  Tresurer  unto  King  Richard  the 
Second.  He  begott  of  his  wieff  Milicent  ij  sonnes,  the  elder  named 
Sle^ryn,  a  gentle  esquyer,  and  lyved  many  yeres,  but  his  younger 
bntfaor  Bobert  died.'— p.  268. 

But  Ae  Lady  MiKcent^s  claim  to  our  notice  rests  much  more  on 
an  efucanaaem  which  Mr.  Scrope  has  ^  tried  out '  from  Holinshed. 

'In  1401  Sir  Stephen  Scrope  returned  to  Ireland  as  deputy  of 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  King's  son  ;  and  if  the  following  anecdote 
be  true,  another  instance  is  afforded  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
a  woman  sometimes  uses  her  influence.  It  is  said  that  his  ivife,  the 
Lttdj  MMioent,  having  heard  the  eomplaints  which  were  made  against 
yoB  for  his  eoodoet  whilst  in  Iveknd  some  years  before,  refused  to 
'  him  to  tfiat  kingdom,  accept  he  would  receive  a  solann 

oath 
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oath  on  the  Bible,  that  witting^ly  he  would  wrong  no  Christian  creature 
in  that  land,  that  truly  and  duly  he  should  see  payment  made  for  all 
expenses ;  and  hereof,  she  said,  she  had  made  a  vow  to  Christ  so  deter- 
minately,  that,  unless  it  were  on  hb  part  firmly  promised,  she  could  not, 
without  peril  of  soul,  go  with  him.  Her  husband  assented,  and  accom- 
plished her  request  effectually ;  recovered  a  good  opinion  for  his 
upright  dealing ;  reformed  his  caterers  and  purveyors ;  enriched  the 
country ;  maintained  a  plentiful  house.  Bemission  of  great  offences  ; 
remedies  for  persons  endangered  to  the  Prince ;  pardons  of  land  and 
lives  he  granted  so  diaritably  and  so  discreetly,  that  his  name  was 
never  recited  among  them  without  many  blessings  and  prayers  ;  and  so 
cheerfully  they  were  ready  to  serve  him  against  the  Irish  upon  all 
necessary  occasions.' — p.  133. 

Our  arumymotis  panegyrist  proceeds  to  tell  that  *  Milicent  lived 
with  her  first  husband  xxvj  yeres,  and  after  his  decease  was 
married  unto  John  Fastolf,  which  was  a  valiant  knjght  and 
sharpe  in  bateylle.  The  ij  ly  ved  together  xxxviij  yeres.'  How 
far  this  warrior  is  to  be  accounted  the  original  of  Shakspeare's 
fat  knight,  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  entered  on  here ;  and  we 
are  the  less  bound  to  discuss  it,  because  Sir  John,  though  Lord 
of  Castle  Combe  for  half  a  century,  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  seen  the  place,  and  probably,  even  if  he  observed  its  name 
among  his  multitudinous  manors,  knew  less  of  its  inhabitants 
than  we  do.  One  part  of  his  conduct,  however,  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  must  be  further  noticed.  When  he 
married  the  Lady  Milicent,  she  had  one  son  by  her  former 
husband — Stephen  Scrope — who  appears  to  have  been  about 
twelve  years  of  age  ; — and  the  historian  says : — 

^  Fastolf,  it  seems,  lost  no  time  in  selling  his  marriage  and  wardship 
for  a  round  sum  of  money — a  proceeding  of  which  Scrope  afterwards 
grievously  complained.  The  purchaser  was  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Gascoigne,  knight,  then  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  the  price 
obtained  by  Fastolf  was  450  marks,  or  300/.  The  indenture  of 
agreement  between  the  parties  is  still  extant  at  Castle  Combe,  with 
their  signatures,' — ^p.  264. 

There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  the  idea  of  those  two  parties 
meeting  to  settle  such  a  bargain.  One  would  like  to  know 
whether  *  his  lordship  went  abroad  by  advice '  to  seek  it,  and  how 
far  their  conversation  resembled  that  which  Shakspeare  has 
given  as  belonging  to  another  interview.  The  historian  adds, 
*  the  marriage  here  contemplated  did  not  take  effect, — pro- 
bably owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  in  1413, 
before  Stephen  Scrope  was  of  age  to  complete  the  contract ;'  and 
it  may  have  been  so ; — but  another  very  probable  reason  may 
be  assigned.  Certainly,  poor  Stephen  seems  to  have  been 
hardly  used,  and  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  bis  saying  in 
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the  bitterness  of  his  wrath,  when  making  out  his  ^  General  Bill 
of  chaises  against  the  estate  of  Fastolf ' — 

^In  the  first  yere  that  my  fader  Fastolf  was  married  to  my  moder,  he 
aoMe  me  for  Y*  marc9,  withoute  any  titill  or  right,  through  which  sale 
as  in  this  worlde  my  persona  was  disfigured  for  ever.  Wherefore  I 
clayme  the  seid  some  of  V*  marks^  withoute  [that  is,  making  no  charge 
for]  the  hurt  of  my  disfiguring.  Item,  he  bought  me  agene ; — [that 
B,  in  milder  language,  returned  the  five  hundred  marks  when  the  match 
was  broken  off] — so  he  bought  me  and  soilde  me  as  a  beste,  agens  al  ryght 
and  law,  to  myn  hurt  more  than  M*  marks.'^p.  281. 

There  might,  we  say,  be  some  ground  for  this  complaint  of  the 
unhappy  Stephen,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
inclination  was  at  any  time  or  in  any  degree  consulted,  or  that 
any  way  of  escape  was  provided  for  him.  But  it  is  only  justice 
to  the  times,  and  to  their  odd  ways,  to  observe  that  in  the 
indenture  express  provision  was  made  for  the  case  of  his  being 
unacceptable  to  all  the  yoimg  ladies  ~  and  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
matter,  ^  si,  par  disagrement  des  ditz  files  destre  mariez  a  dit 
Stephen  le  fitz,  ils  soient  mariez  as  auters  persones.*  It  might, 
therefore,  be  upon  some  distaste  of  the  Miss  Gascoynes*  that  the 
match  was  broken  off ;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  and  excusable, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  disfigurement  to  which  he  refers.  The 
precise  nature  of  it  does  not  appear,  though  he  alludes  to  it 
more  fully  in  a  '  Schedule  of  Grievances,  which  he  seems  to  have 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  Sir  John  about  the  year  1452.'  He 
b^ins  it  by  saying : — 

'  It  is  to  remembre  that  in  the  first  year  that  my  moder  was  maried  to 
my  &der  Fastolf,  he  of  his  pleasure  solde  me  to  William  Gascoyne, 
tluU  tyme  chief  justice  of  this  lande,  for  v.  c.  marke.  The  wich  he  had 
in  his  possession  a  iij.  yere.  Thorugh  the  wiche  sale  I  tooke  sekenes 
that  kept  me  a  xiij.  or  xiiij.  yere  swyng :  whereby  I  am  disfigured  in 
my  persone,  and  shall  be  whilest  I  ly  ve.' — p.  279. 

Having  thus  fairly  conveyed  the  barony  to  the  Scrope  family, 
we  may  trust  it  to  float  down  the  stream  of  modem  time  by 
itself,  while  we'revert  to  its  ancient  state,  and  take  a  glance  at 
it  firom  another  point  of  view. 

^  What  constitutes  a  state  ? '  After  all  that  we  have  said  about 
Castle  Combe,  what  was  it?  Om*  readers  of  the  Palgrave 
school,  who  would  like  to  have  *  a  complete  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  component  parts  of  the  community,'  will  not  be 
satisfied  if  we  answer  that  it  was  an  ancient  manor  or  barony, 
with  *  diverse  knights'  services  and  liberties  ;'  rejoicing  in  '  tol, 
them,  sok,  sak,  infangthef,'  &c. ;  and  bringing  with  it  all  the 
seigniorities,  royalties,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  immunities,  and 
a  thousand   other   things  which   the  manor  of  Dale   brought 
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to  one  ^I.  S.,'  his  heirs  and  assigns.  We  grant  that  what 
they  desire  is  a  thing  to  be  asked  lor,  and  aimed  at ;  thongh 
we  fear  that  the  ample  materials  in  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's  possession 
are  insafiicient  to  furnish  it  But  e^en  the  extracts  which  he  has 
given  us  afford  many  interesting  glimpses  of  what  was  going 
on  in  '  an  upland  township '  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries ;  and  as  these  come  chiefly  from  the  records  of  judicial 
proceedings,  it  may  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  our 
historian's  brief  account  of  the  authorities  and  tribunals  by  which 
this  little  imperium  in  imperio  (as  it  might  almost  be  termed) 
was  governed.  This  is  worth  while  ;  not  because  the  place  was 
of  peculiar  historical  interest  in  itself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he- 
cause  it  was  a  littl«  sequestered  community,  during  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  period  to  which  we  principally 
refer,  without  any  resident  lord  or  any  admixture  or  connexion 
with  public  afhirs ;  and,  in  these  points,  as  well  as  many  others, 
a  fair  specimen  of  hundreds  of  contemporary  communities — a 
specimen  chiefly  valuable  for  its  want  of  peculiarity — except 
indeed  the  very  valuable  peculiarity  of  having  such  records  as 
those  now  drawn  upon  the  member  for  Stroud.  That  gentleman 
%nj% — 

'  The  tenants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  manor  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  local  courts  of  justice  at  their  own  door,  which  held  pleas  of 
debt  or  danoage  arising  among'  themselves  or  at  their  fair  and  markets,  and 
adjudicated  on  all  petty  offences,  they  themselves  composing  the  court, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  seneschal  or  steward  (^the  manor. 

^  These  courts  consisted  of — 

^  1.  The  Court  Baron,  or  Manor  Ckmrt,  usually  in  these  roDs  styled 
Curia  Intrinseca,  at  which  the  customary  tenants  of  the  manor 
surrendovd  or  were  admitted  to  their  hokU^,  paid  ^>eir  quit-rents, 
and  transacted  all  business  relating  to  their  tenures,  through  a  hommgej 
or  selected  body  of  them,  chosen  on  the  meeting  of  tiie  court.  "Dbe 
steward  (seneschallus)  presided,  and  looked  to  the  lord's  interests  in 
these  matters.  The  ImiM  (ballivus  domini)  collected  the  fees  (pecunias 
domini),  fines,  and  amerciaments  which  were  imposed  by  the  homage. 
The  homage  also  heard  and  decided  civil  actions  of  debt  or  damage  to 
the  amount  of  40^.;  punished  all  trespassers  on  the  lord's  soil  or 
waters,  on  the  deer  in  bis  park,  or  the  hares,  conies,  or  pheasants  in 
his  warren — which  latter  class  of  ofifences  were  very  numerous,  al- 
though very  heavily  amerced.  They  likewise  determined  cases  of 
waif  and  estray,  and  of  villains  absentmg  themselves  or  marrying  their 
daughters  without  the  lord's  consent  (sine  licentill),  &c 

^  2.  The  Knights'  Court  (Curia  Militum,  sometimes  in  these  rolls 
Curia  Extrinseca),  usually  held  at  the  same  time  with  the  Coart 
Baron,  but  occasionally  on  separate  days.  At  this  court  the  n<d>lenien 
and  gentlemen  (nobiles  sive  generosi)  who  held  lands  or  manors  by 
knight's  service  of  the  barony  of  Castle  Combe  were  bound  to  attend. 
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father  in  penon  or  by  ptoxy,  to  do  their  suit  and  service,  and  paj  the 
renti,  esdieats,  aad  relie6  due  from  them  severally,  as  it  might  happeiK 
They  inere  generally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  essoigned,  that  is,  excused 
from  attaodance,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  latteriy  of  2#.  each,  bat  which 
fenaerly  appeara  to  have  been  much  higher — fSs.  or  dOf.  Against 
saeh  as  ftdled  to  pay,  writs  of  distringas  were  issued,  and  on  fur- 
ther fidhore  pledges  were  required  or  distraint  actually  enforced. 

*•  8.  Tlie  Court  Lect,  or  View  of  Frankpledge,  which  was  usually 
heid  twice  in  Hie  year ;  sometimes  even  two  were  held  within  little 
wart  than  three  months.  At  this  court  the  tything-man  attended 
vith  the  entire  tything  (deoennartas  cum  toti  deoesnii)  —  that  is, 
the  d9»emj  or  twirive  principal  inhabitants,  who  aetwl  as  a  grand 
jaiy.  The  absence  of  any  inhabitant  duly  summoned  to  attend  was 
ra|Kffted,  and  he  was  fined  2d,,  as  also  was  the  tythinff-man  for  not 
pioduciag  him.  The  tything-man  was  bound  to  ooSect  from  the 
tenants  and  pay  in  at  each  of  the  two  principal  courts  1^.  for  each 
yardland  and  id.  for  each  half-yardknd  and  cottage,  and  each  '^  Mon- 
day's thing.*'  This  amounted  to  3«.  cKe  ctrU>^  a  fixed  sum.  He  also 
prcwaited  yearly  a  eapHaffinm  garewnum^  sometimes  called  gAgpoytwm, 
or  nominal  list  of  fonngn  servants  and  artMbers,  who  paid  yearly  2d. 
faeh  for  the  privilege  of  dwelling  within  tfie  nmnor  without  belonging 
to  the  tjrthing,  for  which  payment  their  masters  were  pledged.  The 
fist  varies  in  number  from  20  to  70. 

^  The  iastatares  then  reported  all  cases  of  breach  of  the  assize 
of  bread  or  beer ;  the  tything-man  breaches  of  the  peace,  frauds, 
unjust  levying  of  toll,  nuisances,  and  other  offences  either  against  the 
tmBBom  or  statate  low,  or  in  breach  of  the  by-laws  or  orders  made  by 
themselves  for  the  regulation  of  the  community  reading  in  tlie  manor. 
Upon  these  cases  the  presentment  of  the  dectnma  seems  to  have 
been  uaually  final  and  conclusive ;  the  petty  jury,  which  in  the  later 
courts  always  appears,  being  in  the  fourteenth  century  only  occasion- 
ally chosen  and  sworn  in  the  more  important  cases.' — p.  156. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  extracts  wfaiefa  Mr.  Scrope 
has  given  from  the  records  of  these  courts  are  divided  into  three 
sets — the  first  referring  to  the  period  a.d.  1340-1400,  and 
introdaced  as  above;  the  second  to  1408-1460;  the  third  to 
1460-1700.  Those  belonging  to  the  second  period  are  thus  pre- 
&ced:— 

*  The  most  frequent  offences  against  the  lord's  prc^rty  recorded  in 
the  proceedings  of  his  Courts  Baron  in  the  fifteenth  as  in  the  preceding 
century  were  of  this  character;  namely,  the  cutting  of  timber,  or 
taking  deer,  game,  rabbits,  &c.,  in  his  park,  or  fishing  in  has  waters ; 
others  of  usual  occurrence  were  quturying,  or  otherwise  breaking  his 
soil  without  leave,  rescuing  waifs  or  strays,  villuns  absenting  them- 
selves without  licenoe  (for  which  a  )>Hyment  was  exacted,  usually  of 
12^  per  annum,  or  a  composition  of  20ir.  for  life),  &c. 

*  The  offences  of  a  public  character  adjudicated  in  the  Court  Leet 

^        were 
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were  of  the  nature  of  affrays,  assaults,  blood-shedding,  tippling  in 
alehouses,  eavesdropping  or  night-walking,  keeping  bad  houses, 
gaming  or  playing  at  forbidden  games,  barratry  or  disturbing  the  peace 
by  false  reports  and  quarrels,  rescue,  pound -breach,  scolding  or  scan- 
dal, nuisances  of  all  kinds,  breaking  hedges  or  neglecting  to  keep 
them  or  the  highways  in  repair,  using  false  or  unstamped  weights  and 
measures,  forestalling,  regrating,  and  all  the  other  numerous  tribe  of 
offences  against  the  general  statutes  or  by-laws  of  the  leet'made  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  sale  or  quality  of  provisions  or  other 
goods — flesh,  leather,  bread,  beer,  wine,  &c.  The  Leet  does  not  appear 
to  have  determined  cases  of  felony,  but  committed  the  prisoners  to  the 
county  gaol  to  be  tried  at  the  general  delivery ;  the  steward  actinf^  as 
a  justice  of  peace. 

'  The  officers  of  the  Leet  Court  were  on  the  increase  in  thb  later 
period,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  increase  of  their  duties  under 
new  statutes,  and  also  of  the  population  of  the  place.  Two  constables 
were  in  the  fifteenth  century  annually  sworn,  in  addition  to  the  ty thing- 
man  or  "  decennarius  ;"  and  besides  the  "  tastatores  "  or  "  ale-conners,** 
we  find  now  "  viewers  of  flesche  and  vitealls  "  (camarii),  "  searchers 
or  sealers  of  leather  "  (sigilla tores  corei),  "  overlookers  of  the  process  of 
dydng  and  fulling  cloth  "  (conservatores  artis  tinctorum  et  fullatonim), 
"  supervisores  regise  viae,"  or  highway  surveyors,  and  a  "  numerator 
ovium,"  or  sheep-teller,  to  regulate  the  stint  of  pasture  on  theconomon. 

'  A  very  common  offence,  frequently  mentioned,  was  the  impleading 
or  suing  tenants  of  the  manor  in  other  courts,  whereby  the  lord's  court 
was  deprived  of  its  due  fees,  and  the  tenants  impoverished.' — p.  231. 

Yes,  and  beside  the  fees  on  the  one  hand  and  the  impoverish- 
ment on  the  other,  it  is  clear,  even  from  the  glimpse  which  we 
get  of  their  life  and  conversation,  that  the  people  of  Castle 
Combe  had  a  great  idea  of  keeping  themselves  to  themselves 
and  minding  their  own  business.  Some,  to  be  sure,  could  not 
get  away  without  paying,  because  they  were  the  lorcTs  natives ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  were  in  their  view  foreigners 
were  paying  for  the  privilege  of  living  among  them.  Indeed  it 
seems,  looking  upon  the  body  generally,  as  if  they  were  well 
off  and  knew  it.  William  of  Worcester — whom  the  readers  of 
Thomas  Heame  will  be  hardly  able  to  imagine  as  a  real  live 
man,  holding  the  oflfice  of  secretary  to  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  in 
that  capacity  acting  as  what  Mr.  Scrope  calls  surveyor,  over- 
looker, supervisor,  or  auditor  of  the  knight's  accounts  at  Castle 
Combe — William  mentions  as  a  principal  reason  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  place  during  the  long  lordship  of  his  patron,  that  the 
tenants  were  not  allowed  to  plead  in  other  courts  than  their 
own — quod  non  pladerent  in  aliis  curiis. 

They  kept  in  their  own  place,  and  minded  their  own  busi- 
ness;  and  it  is  proper  next  to  ascertain  what  that  business 
was.      The  chief  part  has  been  stated   in  an  extract   already 
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given;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  repeat  that 
one  part  was  called  Over  Combe,  and  inhabited  by  those 
*  occupied  in  the  culture  and  working  of  the  land,  which  lies 
upon  the  bill ' — and  the  other  called  Nether  G)mbe,  in  which 
dwelt  the  men  who  used  '  to  make  cloth,  such  as  weavers,  fullers, 
dyers,  and  other  tradesmen.'  On  this  Mr.  Scrope,  after  copying 
some  details  from  the  book  of  evidences,  observes — *  The  clothing 
trade,  which  appears  to  have  flourished  here  at  so  early  a  date, 
was  favoured  by  the  rapid  stream  that  traverses  the  parish,  ad- 
mitting: the  erection  of  several  fulling-mills  upon  it.'  This  might 
mislead  the  reader,  by  seeming  to  refer  to  the  time  *  between 
1430  and  1465,'  which  bad  just  been  mentioned  as  the  period 
daring  which  William  of  Worcester,  whose  statement  is  quoted, 
acted  as  supervisor  of  the  manor.  The  clothing  trade  had,  how- 
erer,  been  established  much  earlier,  and  the  same  writer  states, 
in  one  of  his  miscellaneous  memoranda,  that  '  William  Toker 
jthe  obsolete  German  Ttu:fier]j  Huchcok  Toker,  and  Thomas 
Toker,  were  the  first  inhabitants  who  were  artificers  of  wool  and 
cloths  here ' —  also  that  *  Roger  Young  junior  dwelt  in  Castel 
Combe  as  a  clothier  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III. ;  and  a 
certain  knight.  Sir  Robert  Yevelton,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
came  by  force  of  arms  to  beat  Roger  Young;  and  the  said 
knight  fled  into  the  church  of  that  place  lor  safety  of  his 
body.'  There  is  some  latitude  in  speaking  of  'the  time  of 
Edward  III.,'  as  it  extended  from  1326  to  1377 ;  but  one  of 
Mr.  Scrope's  extracts  (p.  160)  shows  that  a  William  Touker 
was  resident  in  the  town  at  least  as  early  as  the  26th  October, 
1350. 

Perhaps  a  more  leisurely  scrutiny  of  his  documents  may 
enable  the  historian  of  the  manor  to  trace  this  manufacture  to 
a  still  earlier  period ;  and  should  he  take  that  trouble,  we 
cannot  but  think  it  possible  that  he  may  find  some  trace  of 
another  branch  of  business.  Diaper  is  not  so  like  to  King 
Pepin  as  Spondel  is  to  Spindle;  and  indeed  it  seems  rather 
natural  that  a  reader  of  the  first  word  should  think  of  the 
second  ;  especially  if  he  finds  it  as  a  proper  name,  after  having 
read  of  whole  generations  of  Tokers,  Toukers,  and  Towkers 
deriTing  their  name  from  the  article  which  they  manufac- 
tured. Now,  as  early  as  the  year  1354  the  homage  presented 
that  John  Spondel  was  one  of  the  lordCs  natives^  and  a  sort  of 
habeas  corpus  was  issued,  directing  his  brother,  Adam  Spondel^  to 
produce  the  said  John  at  the  next  court  Probably  there  may 
be  something  intermediate  about  him  in  the  records  of  the  court ; 
bat  among  the  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Scrope  we  find  nothing 
more  until  the  year  1363,  when  the  homage  presented   that 
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^  Johannes  Spondele,  nativus  domini,'  was  living  at  Tetbury ; 
and  measures  were  taken  for  bringing  him  to  reside  within  the 
barony  before  next  court-day.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  ineffectual ;  and  about  three  years  later  the  homage  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  they  had  not  yet  got '  Johannem  Spoundelj 
dictum  Flexmangere^  nativum  domini.*  Does  this  indicate  the 
manufacture  of  flax — and  that  the  lord's  natives  laid  their  hands 
to  the  spindle  ?  The  proceedings  of  the  court,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  extracts,  were  inefficient ;  and  long  after — indeed 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  have 
come  upon  another  generation — we  find  the  next  notice,  in  a  form 
very  like  that  of  the  first,  directing  the  next  of  kin  '  Jobannis 
Flexman^  nativi  domini,  manentis  apud  Tetbury,'  to  produce  him 
at  the  next  court  under  a  penalty  of  xx^.  What  came  of  this  we 
know  not ;  but  seventy  years  afterwards  there  occurs  in  William 
of  Worcester's  list  of  natives  *  Thomas  Spondell^  alias  dictus 
Flaxmariy  manens  cum  sequela  sua  apud  Tetbury' — p.  217.  We 
recommend  this  case  to  Mr.  Scrope's  further  attention,  not  merely 
on  the  ground  already  suggested,  but  because  we  suspect  it  to  be 
a  curious  and  rare  instance  of  self-emancipation,  and  of  a  native 
setting  the  lord  at  defiance.  No  doubt  the  most  difficult  duty  of 
such  local  tribunals  and  officials  was,  to  '  comprehend  all  vagrom 
men'  over  whom  they  claimed  jurisdiction.  It  was  all  well  as 
long  as  the  offender  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  court ;  but  *  how 
if  he  will  not  stand  ?'  The  authorities  were  not  satisfied,  we  see^ 
to  follow  Dogberry's  advice,  and  '  take  no  note  of  him  ;*  if  at 
length  they  were  summoned  to  meet  for  mutual  congratulation 
on  the  riddance,  there  may  be  some  trace  of  it  on  the  G)urt-rolls. 
At  all  events,  the  case  is  worth  looking  into. 

After  work  comes  play,  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
rather  remarkable  that  we  glean  so  little  information  on  that 
point.  Within  the  first  period — a.d.  1340-1400 — we  observe 
no  trace  whatever  of  music,  dancing,  sports  or  pastimes  of  any 
description ;  unless  one  (iase,  singular  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
may  be  considered  as  an  exception.  At  a  court  holden  on 
the  25th  October,  1367,  a  waif  was  presented,  consisting  of  a 
horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  wallet,  value  iijs.  vjef.,  and  a  certain 
instrument  value  ivef.,  which  had  been  abandoned  in  flight  by 
some  thief  unknown — quoddam  instrumentum  dictum  baggepype 
pretio  ivd, — toayviata  per  qnendam  latronem  ignotum.  How  they 
knew  that  the  waiver  was  a  thief,  whether  they  caught  him,  and 
if  they  did  how  they  treated  him,  is  more  than  we  can  telL  It 
would  be  premature,  and  out  of  place,  to  mention  the  grounds 
which  exist  for  surmising  that  those  who  kept  the  peace  o£ 
Castle  Combe  thought  it  more  charitable  to  suspect  the  man  o£ 
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stealing  a  chattel  worth  ivcf.,  than  of  playing  on  bagpipes ;  and 
hmnanely  intended,  if  he  should  be  caught,  to  deal  with  him  as  a 
thief  rather  than  as  a  musician.  This  is  the  only  hint  that  any- 
diing  called  or  pretending  to  be  music  existed  in  these  parts 
before  a*d.  1400 ;  not  so  very  long  before  young  Hal  embarked 
for  Azincourt,  taking  with  him  ^  Sny th '  his  '  fydeler/  as  one  of 
the  fifteen  minstrels  who  attended  him.  What  was  done  with  the 
pipes  does  not  appear.  They  were  of  course  the  property  of  the 
lord,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  never  got  them ;  for 
he  was  away  in  Spain  fighting  under  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  had  just  shared  in  the  glories  of  Najarra.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
antil  we  reach  a.d.  1428  that  we  meet  with  any  nolice  of  diver- 
iion ;  and  then  it  appears  in  the  form  of  gambling.  In  the 
November  of  that  year  John  Niweton  and  Maurice  ap  David 
are  presented  at  the  court,  not  as  men  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
but  as  communes  lusores  ad  iaios — common  dicers — in  an  ale- 
house— and  not  a  very  well-conducted  one  either.  We  happen 
to  know  that  John  Keod  and  his  wife  Cecilia,  who  kept  it, 
were  not  quite  what  they  should  have  been.  Within  a  twelve- 
month after,  they  were  presented  and  made  to  bring  up  the  un- 
seed vessels  in  which  they  had  sold  beer,  contrary  to  the  statute, 
which  straitly  charged  that  no  measure  should  be  in  any  town 
onless  it  agreed  with  the  king's  measure,  and  was  marked  with 
the  seal  of  the  shire-town — and  also  directed  that  if  any  should 
sell  or  buy  by  measures  unsealed,  and  not  examined  by  the  mayor 
or  bailiffs,  he  should  be  grievously  amerced :  and  accordingly 
John  Reod,  having  been  made  to  produce  bis  unsealed  beer- 
measures,  as  well  as  a  pottle,  a  quart,  and  a  pint  of  tin,  in  which 
he  had  sold  both  red  wine  and  sweet  wine — (was  this  an 
offence  before  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  or  was  it  only  that 
he  sold  short  measure?) — it  was  considered  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  value  of  the  beer  and  wine  as  well  as  his  ves- 
sels ;  but  through  the  leniency  of  the  court  he  was  amerced 
in  the  som  of  two  shillings  only.  This,  however,  by  the  way, 
and  only  to  show  what  sort  of  person  John  Keod  was,  and  how 
he  was  going  on ;  and,  with  the  same  view  we  might  mention 
that  only  a  few  months  before  the  presentment  of  these  dicers, 
John  Reod  had  paid  a  fine  of  vj^.,  and  forfeited  a  candlestick, 
value  jc/.,  with  which  he  had  drawn  blood  from  this  very  Maurice 
ap  David.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  where  there 
were  two  common  dicers  there  were  more ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  fair  to  remark  that  this  is  the  only  reference  to  anything  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  detected  even  in  the  second  portion  of 
Mr.  Scrope's  extracts;  and  the  fact  that,  while  the  offenders 
were  fined  only  i}d,  each  for  their  dicing,  the  host  was  fined 
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yjd.  for  harbouring  them,  and  ordered  not  to  do  so  again  under 
the  heavy  penalty  of  xz^.,  looks  as  if  the  authorities  had  dis- 
covered a  nascent  evil,  and  determined  to  remedy  it  by  strong 
measures. 

This  view  is  favoured  by  one  or  two  subsequent  extracts.  The 
first  is  nineteen  years  later,  and  belongs  to  the  month  of  May, 
1447.  It  was  then  ordered,  by  the  assent  and  consent  of  all  the 
tenants,  that  no  one  should  play  at  staff-ball,  or  foot-ball,  under 
a  penalty  of  xW.,  to  be  paid  to  the  lord.  One  cannot  imagine 
that  such  recreations  would  have  been  forbidden  under  so  heavy 
a  penalty,  unless  as  seen  or  thought  to  be  inseparable  firom 
some  serious  mischief.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  an 
extract  under  the  date  of  September,  1452,  which  recites  that 
the  tenants  had  been  repeatedly  forbidden  to  play  at  hand- 
ball for  money,  under  a  penalty  of  rjs,  viijrf.,  to  be  paid  to  the 
lord ;  and  directs  that  from  thenceforth  no  tenant  should  har- 
bour any  persons  playing  at  tables  or  dice  after  nine  o'clock,  under 
a  penalty  of  xlrf.  for  the  harbourer,  and  of  vj,T.  viijd.  for  the 
player.  This  appears  to  have  been  found  insufficient ;  and  it 
was  followed  in  the  year  1455  by  an  order  that  none  of  the 
tenants  should  remain  at  a  tavern  at  all  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
summer,  or  after  eight  o'clock  between  Midsummer  and  Easter, 
under  a  penalty  of  vi*.  viiji,  to  be  strictly  enforced,  as  often  as 
the  lord's  peace  should  be  broken  by  them. 

This  is  all  that  we  discover  down  to  a.d.  1460.  Passing  over 
rather  more  than  a  century,  we  find  the  subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
recreating  themselves  more  freely  and  frequently  ;  at  least,  what 
we  grant  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  we  find  more  frequent 
notice  of  their  proceedings  in  that  way.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till 
the  13th  or  14th  year  of  her  reign  (1571)  that  we  meet  with  any 
information  ;  but  then  it  comes  upon  us  in  rather  a  wholesale  way 
—to  wit,  in  the  presentment  of  '  A  list  of  the  players  at  unlaw- 
ful games  for  money — at  nyne-holes,  and  rushe  and  bowles. 
These  be  comen  doers.'  The  list  itself  our  historian  deli- 
cately omits ;  but  subsequent  extracts  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
company  of  Moers'  in  this  kind  had  continued  to  call  for 
notice  both  by  their  increased  number  and  the  greater  variety 
of  their  diversions.  In  1576  we  find  four  card-players — (luse- 
runt  apud  cartas  pictas,  videlicet,  Kuffe) ;  and  these  incurred  a 
penalty  of  vj«.  viijrf.,  which  however  was  mitigated  to  xij^. ;  two 
offenders  who  played  at  *  nyne  holes,'  and  were  fined  xijd. 
each ;  three  at  bowls  (apud  globos),  for  which  each  had  to  pay 
ij{/.  But  it  is  not  our  business  to  meddle  with  these  modem 
times,  except  just  to  remark  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
mended ;  for  among  the  latest  presentments  (in  1611 — ^if  it  had 
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ben  a  little  later  we  might  have  imagined  that  John  Banyan  had 
had  a  hand  in  it)  occurs  that  of  John  Chnrchey  and  another  for 
pkjing'  at  shift-groate  oa  Sandayt,  at  the  house  of  John  Hollydaie, 
*ad  malum  exemplum  aliorum/  And  the  had  example  seoms  to 
hare  been  follow^ ;  for  the  next  year  John  Hollydaie  himsel  f,  and 
two  others,  were  presented  as  persons  who  habitually  played  at 
cards  (tui  sunt  ludere)  on  Sundays.  But  these,  we  repeat,  were 
Bodem  fashions. 

We  are  more  desirous  to  gain  from  the  slender,  though 
interestiiig,  materials  before  us,  something  like  an  idea  of  the 
interior  life  of  Castle  Combe  in  its  earlier  ages.  Whoever  reads 
Mr.  Scrope's  book  with  that  view  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that, 
beside  what  may  be  properly  called  business  or  amusement,  two 
things  lay  near  the  hearts,  and  occupied  much  of  the  time  and 
thoagiits  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first  of  these  he  will  probably 
have  noticed  before  he  arrives  at  p.  841  ;  but  if  it  has  not 
struck  him,  he  will  there  find  the  historian  calling  his  attention 
to  it 

*  The  regulations  respecting  the  brewing  and  selling  of  ale  and  beer 
were  specially  various  and  perplexing.  From  divers  entries  in  the  rolls,  it 
appears  that  no  one  was  permitted  .to  brew  so  long  as  any  church  ale  (that 
B,  ale  made  on  aecount  of  the  parish,  and  sold  at  the  ^*  church  house  ** 
ivir  the  benefit  of  the  conunon  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor)  remained 
uoicild  (1490) ;  nor  so  loag  as  the  keeper  of  the  park  had  any  to  sdl 
(1530)  ;  nor  at  any  time  without  license  from  the  lord  or  the  oourt 
(1589)  ;  Dor  to  sell  beer  without  a  sign  or  (during  the  fkir)  an  *^  ale- 
stake  **  hung  out  (1464,  1478,  1563);  nor  refuse  to  sell  so  long  as 
the  sign  was  hun^  out  (1464)  ;  nor  aslc  a  higher  price  for  each  quality 
than  that  fixed  by  the  jury  of  assize  (1557,  1580) ;  nor  lower  the 
qoalfty  below  what  the  "  ale-tasters"  approved  of  (1464)  ;  nor  sell  at 
the  times  of  divine  service,  nor  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  (1590)  ;  nor 
sdl  at  aU  withoat  entering  into  a  bond  for  10/.  and  a  surety  in  51,  to 
keep  order  in  their  houses  (1577,  15S8);  all  these  regulations  to  be 
strictly  observed  by  brewers  and  ale-sellers  under  penalty  of  XOs,  or 
upwards  lor  each  oflence*  Bot  especially  was  the  enforcing  the  assize 
of  beer  and  ale  ever  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  found  ne» 
camary  finom  time  to  time  both  to  vary  the  prices  fized^  and  to  resort  to 
aH  sort  of  expedients,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  secure  good  liquor  to 
be  sold  at  low  prices.' 

Vain  indeed; — as  Mr.  Scrope  goes  on  to  show  by  various 
eztTMrts  belonging  to  l^e  reign  of  Elucabeth — ^the  latest  of  them 
to  its  tenth  year — after  which  date,  so  far  as  our  information 
extends,  there  occurred  nothing  like  a  serious  effort  at  local  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  Well  it  might  be  given  up  ;— for,  at  a  court 
held  on  the  22nd  May,  it  was  the  painful  duty  of  the  tything-man 
to  state  that  *  the  ale^wy  ves  had  broken  all  die  orders  of  the  last 
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lawe-daye.'  The  court,  so  far  as  appears,  received  the  present- 
ment in  silence,  and  made  no  order.  The  despair  of  the  tything:- 
man  may  be  imagined,  as  well  as  the  triumph  of  the  fair  delin- 
quents. One  cannot  help  seeing  them  in  high-crowned  hats, 
with  arms  akimbo,  making  mouths  at  the  court  and  jury  sworn, 
and  laughing  outright  at  the  ty  thing-man  and  the  rest  of  creation* 
On  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  a  feeble  attempt  at  le^^is- 
lation  was  made  ;  some  orders  about  price  and  management  were 
issued  ;  but  our  historian  sadly  remarks,  ^  that  even  this  was  un- 
successful is  shown  by  frequent  convictions  and  repetitions  of  the 
same  or  similar  injunctions.' 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on  this  point  than  just 
to  notice  one  species  of  offence,  which  the  historian  has  omitted 
in  his  summary.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  John  Lautroppe,  who 
was  presented  in  April,  1462,  for  that  '  brasiavit  iij  vicibus  sub 
uno  signo  ' — that  is,  we  presume,  that  under  one  notice  he  had 
made  three  distinct  brewings.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  we  refer  to 
the  offence  without  clearly  understanding  its  nature,  not  so  much 
to  increase  the  sad  catalogue  of  crimes  and  troubles  just  quoted, 
as  to  introduce  one  of  the  dramatis  personce  at  Castle  Combe, 
who  must  have  had  peculiar  claims  to  the  notice  of  the  court, 
even  if  he  had  brewed  fairly,  or  not  at  all.  John  Lautroppe 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  man   whom  the  framers  of   the 

*  Statute  for  the  View  of  Frankpledge,*  in  the  year  1325,  had  an 
eye  to,  when,  in  enumerating  ^what  things  Stewards  in  their 
Leets  shall  inquire  about,'  they  particularly  specified  *  ceux  qi 
dorment  les  jours  et  viellent  les  nuiz  et  mangent  bien  et  bievent 
bien  et  nount  nul  bien.'  John  Lautroppe  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
one  of  this  ancient  and  inextinguishable  family.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  was  charged  with  the  offence  of  furtive  brewing,  he 
was  presented  as  a  common  night-walker  and  eaves-dropper — 
communis  noctivagus  et  ausctdtator  ad  fenestras.  He  qualified 
himself  as  to  the  good  eating  which  the  statute  requires,    by 

*  hole-creeping '  after  his  neighbours'  geese  and  pigs — est  com^ 
munis  holecreppar  anserum  et  porcellorum  tenentium — and  as  to  the 
good  drinking,  we  have  seen  the  clandestine  but  thrice-abundant 
provision  which  he  made  for  that. 

The  significant  word  by  which  Lautroppe's  character  and 
mode  of  doing  business  are  indicated,  is  one  which  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  elsewhere ;  and  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  remarking  generally  (for  in  this  particular  instance  it 
may  be  merely  our  ignorance  or  forgetfulness)  that  such  works  as 
that  now  before  us  are  highly  valuable  for  the  additions  which 
they  offer  to  our  glossaries — that  is,  to  the  necessary  materials 
for  what   we  hope  may  some  day  exist — a  real  Dictionary  of 
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«ir  whole  mother-tongue.  We  only  observe  one  other  offender 
of  this  class,  and  that  one,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  female.  Alice 
Sbjme,  who  flourished  six  years  later,  does  not  seem  to  have 
particnlarly  affected  geese  and  pigs.  She  was  in  a  more  general 
w»j  of  business,  and  took  whatever  came  to  hand.  William 
Bochur  and  Thomas  Taillour,  who  harboured  her,  were  ordered 
to  remove  her  out  of  the  barony  before  the  next  court-day,  as 
^emmnunam  (sic)  holecropperam  diversarum  rerum  vicinorum 
SQonun,'  under  a  penalty  of  xx#.  to  the  lord.     P.  235. 

But  though  these  ever-brewing  men  of  Wiltshire  were  thus, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  and  not  without  some  self-seeking,  laying 
t  foundation  for  the  imperishable  fame  of  their  county,  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  they  were  a  drunken  race.  So  far  as  we 
cm  judge  from  the  imperfect  evidence  before  us,  they  were 
qnite  the  reverse.  Looking  at  the  author's  Index  to  his  Ex- 
tracts, we  find  only,  ^  Drunk,  penalty  for  being  enforced,  1618, 
1630'  (which  latter  date  ought,  by  the  way,  to  be  1631)  ;  and, 
seeing  that  these  extracts  begin  in  1340,  it  appears  strange 
that  none  of  an  earlier  date  should  record  the  commission  and 
ponishment  of  this  crime.  Here  are  only  two  references,  with 
thirteen  years  between  them ;  and,  what  is  the  oddest  part  of  the 
matter,  both  seem  to  lead  us  to  the  same  man.  We  say  ^  seem,' 
because,  of  course,  there  may  have  been  two  Richard  Sarjants, 
and  both  may  have  got  drunk — perhaps  like  father,  like  son ; 
In  any  case,  however,  the  presentments  are  instructive.  In 
April,  J  6 18,  the  jurors  stated  that  Richard  Sarjant  had  made 
an  affray  on  David  Owell  and  drawn  his  blood,  and  for  that 
offence  he  was  fined  sixpence  ;  they  farther  presented  that  he 
was  drunk  at  the  time,  and  for  that  he  was  fined  five  shil- 
lings, to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  according  to  the  form 
of  the  statute.  This  was  a  severe  punishment,  and  perhaps 
it  kept  him  sober  till  1631,  when  he  was  again  presented  as 
baring  been  drunk  about  the  25  th  of  September,  and  was  once 
more  fined  five  shillings.  Our  charitable  view  of  the  case  is 
lather  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  on  this  second  occasion, 
the  jurors  also  presented  George  Smarte  for  having  been  drunk 
about  the  5th  day  of  April  1631.  This  was  an  old  story,  and 
lodu  as  if  a  drunken  man  was  not  to  be  met  with  every  day 
in  Castle  Combe  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  seem  authorised  to  be- 
lieve that,  during  the  period  to  which  our  remarks  generally 
relate,  its  inhabitants  were  a  sober,  industrious  people,  who  con- 
sumed their  home-brewed  beer  with  moderation  and  advantage, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  made  a  great  bustle 
about  it. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  brewing  and  fermentation  it  seems 

/^  strange, 
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strange,  but  it  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  times,  to  find  a 
Hermit  quietly  taking  up  his  quarters.  Who  he  was,  or  wh^ice 
he  came,  we  are  not  told.  Were  it  not  for  the  date  we  should 
feel  sure  at  once  that  he  was  the  '  hermit  hoar '  consulted  and 
immortalized  by  our  great  moralist ;  but  all  that  we  really  learn 
is  that,  at  a  court  held  on  the  8th  of  May,  1358,  the  cottage, 
late  Alice  Redemayde's,  was  granted  to  John  the  Hermit,  on 
condition  that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  should  pray  for  the  lord 
and  his  ancestors.  The  lord  was  Sir  Richard  Scrope,  first  Baroa 
of  Bolton.  He  was  a  warrior,  and  at  this  time,  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Crecy  when  only  eighteen ; 
and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  had  but  recently  re- 
turned from  the  campaign  in  Scotland — returned,  that  is,  to 
England,  for  that  he  ever  saw  Castle  Combe  is  more  than  we 
know.  Neither  can  we  tell  whether  he  now  for  the  first  time  set 
up  a  hermit  on  any  of  his  territories.  Those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  details  of  French  and  Spanish  history  will  know  that 
the  occurrence  announced  synchronizes  very  exactly  with  the 
retreat  of  some  illustrious  individuals  into  the  mendicant  orders  ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  contribute  its  mite  towards  illustrating  the 
singular  and  mysterious  state  of  religion  at  that  period.  It  is 
an  odd  coincidence,  if  it  is  nothing  more,  that  the  will  of  a 
member  of  another  branch  of  the  same  family  contains  some 
of  the  most  curious  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
hermits  and  the  patronage  that  they  received.  By  his  will, 
dated  June  23rd,  1415,  Henry,  third  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham, 
made  extraordinary  provision  for  funeral  pomp  and  the  per- 
formance of  his  obsequies  in  various  places.  Inter  alia  this 
noble  and  pious  peer  bequeathed  to  John,  the  Anchoret  of 
Westminster,  C*.  and  the  pair  of  beads  which  he  was  him- 
self accustomed  to  use;  to  Robert  the  Recluse  (Recluso)  of 
Beverly,  xU. ;  to  a  certain  chaplain  dwelling  in  York,  in  a  street 
called  Gilligate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary^  viij«.  ivd. ;  to  John 
the  Hermit,  who  used  to  live  at  the  hill  near  Poatefract, 
nujs.  ird. ;  to  Thomas  the  chaplain,  .dwelling  (commoranti 
continuo)  in  the  church  of  St.  NidK>las,  Gloucester,  xiij.9.  ivd, ; 
to  the  Anchoret  of  Stafford,  xiijj.  ivd. ;  of  Kurkebiske,  xiijf. 
ird,;  of  Wath,  xx5. ;  of  Peesholme,  near  York,  xiij*.  ivA; 
to  Elizabeth,  late  servant  of  the  Anchoret  at  Hampole — ^tbe 
sum  is  left  blank — but  the  entry  is  curious,  partly  because 
people  do  not  generally  conceive  of  hermits  as  keeping  servants 
■—especially  maid-servants — and  partly  because  it  may  not  im- 
possibly refer  to  the  only  one  of  all  these  hermits  whose  name  and 
works  have  descended  to  modem  times.  If  this  Elizabeth  had 
be^n  servant  to  Richard  or  St.  Richard  Hampole,  she  must  either 

have 
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hftTe  been  a  rerj  old  woman  in  1415,  or  a  mere  child  when  the 
hennit  <iied  in  1349.  The  Lord  of  Masham  furthermore  left  to 
the  recluse  at  Newcastle  in  the  house  of  the  Dominicans,  xiijs.  ivd. ; 
to  the  recluse  at  Kexby  Ferry,  ziijx.  iyd. ;  to  the  several  anchorets 
of  Wigton,  of  Castre,  of  Thorganby  near  Colyngwith,  of  Leek  near 
Upsale,  of  Gainsburgh,  of  Kneesall  near  Soathwell,  of  Staunford, 
liring  in  the  parish  chnrch  there,  of  Dertford,  each  xiijs.  ivd.  After 
these  specific  bequests  the  testator  adds :  Also  to  every  anchoret 
and  recmse  dwelling  in  London  or  its  suburbs,  vj^.  viijd^.  Also 
to  every  anchoret  and  recluse  dwelling  in  York  and  its  suburbs 
(except  such  as  are  already  named),  vi^.  viijdL  To  the  anchoret 
of  Shrewsbury  at  the  Dominican  omvent  there,  xx<.  Also  to 
erexj  other  anchoret  and  anchoritess  that  can  be  found  with- 
out much  trouble  {potest  leviter  cognosci)  within  three  months 
after  his  decease  \}s.  yiijd.  If  any  reader  thinks  that  the 
money  might  have  been  better  bestowed,  he  may  comfort 
himself  with  the  knowledge  that  the  will  never  took  effect, 
owing  to  the  attainder  and  execution  of  the  testator  for  high 
treason. 

But  in  this  crowd  of  hermits  (though  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  show  that  a  crowd  might  be  collected  in  those  days)  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  own  hermit  John,  dimly  visible  as  he  is 
amid  the  steam  of  mash-tuns  and  cooling-backs  at  Castle  Combe. 
What  became  of  him  we  do  not  know — but  the  mere  fact  that  he 
there  found  out  a  '  peaceful  hermitage'  furnishes  us  with  a  con- 
venient stepping-stone  to  the  second  of  the  two  things  which,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  lay  near  the  hearts  and  engaged  the 
thoughts  and  affections  oi  his  neighbours.  They  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  particular  about  their  beer,  but  they  had  the  sense  to 
know  that  even  good  beer  was  not  good  for  much  if  they  could 
not  drink  it  in  peace.  The  peace  they  would  have  kept ;  and, 
we  apprehend,  did  keep  with  singular  care  and  success.  We 
do  not  mean  merely  that  they  had  no  Spa-fields  riots,  no  Re- 
Conn  meetings,  no  Convocation;  nor  merely  that  there  was  as 
nmch  concord  and  good  neighbourship  as  is  compatible  perhaps 
with  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Of  course  strife  occa- 
siottally  arose,  and  broke  out  into  assaults  and  batteries,  though 
pfobably  not  so  frequent  or  so  fierce  as  if  the  parties  had  ex- 
changed their  complacent  ale  for  the  viler  liquors  of  modem 
times.  There  was  Richard  Spencer,  in  1415,  who  had  been  in 
the  rector^s  service.  He  not  only,  it  seems,  fecit  instiitum  on 
that  reverend  divine — for  which  he  was  fined  iijrf. — but  again 
beat  him — levavit  htctus  super  dictum  Rectorem — and  was  there- 
Hove  mulcted  in  another  iiyd.  We  are  not  told  what  led  to  the 
aaaanlt,  but  history  shows  that,  even  in  the  best  regulated  com- 
munities, 
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munities,  there  will  generally  be  some  unruly  subjects;  and, 
when  there  are,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  quarrel  with  'the 
parson/  These  fines  were  perhaps  not  light  with  reference  to 
the  means  of  the  culprit.  William  Baate,  who  three  years  later 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  rector  and  all 
the  King's  lieges  under  a  penalty  of  xx/.  with  three  sureties  of 
x/.  each,  was,  we  may  presume,  an  offender  of  more  considera^ 
tion  and  influence.  But  the  most  remarkable  case,  on  account 
of  the  view  which  seems  from  the  terms  of  the  report  to  have 
been  taken  of  it,  was  that  of  John  le  Tayllour,  presented  in 
like  fashion — a.d.  1364 — for  beating  the  parson.  If,  as  is  pro- 
bable, the  great  cause  of  '  Peebles  v,  Plainstanes '  is  not  settled, 
this  decision  of  the  court  of  Castle  Combe  may  be  of  singular 
value  to  '  old  Pest '  and  his  unfortunate  client — 

*  And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  process  of  all — ^my  battery  and 
assault  process,  when  I  had  the  good  luck  to  provoke  him  to  pull  my 
nose  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Court,  whilk  was  the  very  thing  I 
wanted — Mr.  Pest — ye  ken  him,  Daddie  Fairford  I — old  Pest  was  for 
making  it  out  hamesutken^  for  he  said  the  Court  might  be  said — stiid ! 
ugh ! — to  he  my  dwelling-place.  I  dwell  mair  there  than  ony  gate 
else,  and  the  essence  of  hamesucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in  hb  own 
dwelling-place — and  so  there's  hope  Plainstanes  may  be  hanged,  as 
many  has  for  a  less  matter.' — Redgattntlet. 

How  would  poor  Peter  Peebles  and  his  legal  adviser  hare 
chuckled  over  a  presentation  in  the  year  1364,  ^  quod  Johannes 
le  Tayllour  fecit  homaohme  super  Personam  in  ecclesia  et  injuste 
levavit  hictus  super  dictum  Kectorem ;'  followed  by  the  state- 
ment that,  though  the  criminal  was  not  hanged,  he  was  fined 
\']d.  ?  For  ourselves  we  wish  to  view  it  as  an  indication,  or  at 
least  as  a  ground  of  hope,  that  there  was  one  priest  who  was 
thought  to  have  found  him  a  home  in  the  house  of  God,  while 
all  his  brethren,  as  far  as  we  learn,  were  abroad  poaching. 

These  cases,  and  more  which  might  be  cited,  show  that 
the  government  would  not  allow  the  peace  to  be  broken  with 
impunity  ;  but  we  cannot  help  seeing — and  we  wish  to  de- 
scribe and  to  suggest,  as  characteristic  of  the  people  and  their 
times — something  far  beyond  the  mere  prevention  or  punish- 
ment of  violence.  The  authorities,  and  the  li^es  too,  both  dis- 
approved of  disturbance ;  of  all  men  the  most  hateful  in  their  eyes 
were  the  *  perturbators ' — we  use  their  word ;  of  course  we  are 
aware  that  the  men  probably  called  themselves  ^  reformers' — 
but  the  authorities  dealt  in  a  very  summary  way  with  persons 
who  were  troublesome,  litigious,  and  discontented,  and  wanted  to 
make  other  people  like  themselves.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  us 
who  live  under  a  somewhat  different  system  of  things,  and,  scanty 
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as  our  materials  for  judgment  are,  we  cannot  help  admiring  it 
Toj  much.  It  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  fall  in  love  with 
an  arbitrary  government.  Of  course  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
iborteenth  century  return,  or  the  seneschal  of  Castle  Combe  sitting 
in  Downing  Street ;  but  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  constituticm 
and  administration  of  this  and  many  another  little  imperium  in 
tnpnit)  worked  well.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  such  a  state 
of  ihiiigs,  and  with  such  circumstantials,  common  sense  in  the 
heads  and  somewhat  undefined  powers  in  the  hands  of  honest 
men,  who  had  familiar  knowledge  of  the  parties,  very  commonly 
ied  to  substantial  justice.  Perhaps  they  were  not  as  particular 
aboat  statute-letter,  or  exact  precedent,  as  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  or 
Lofd  Eldon  might  have  been ;  but  what  then  ?  Was  Richard 
Sjmonds  to  go  on  making  the  place  a  bear-garden,  just  because 
nobody  bad  done  it  before  in  precisely  the  same  way,  or  because 
be  had  kept  within  the  letter  of  such  of  tbeir  laws  as  had  any 
letter  at  all  ?  The  reader  may  never  have  heard  of  him,  but  90 
doabt  all  the  folks  living  at  Upper  Combe  and  Nether  Combe 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1387,  knew  what  sort  of  person  Richard 
SjmoDds  was.  They  had  talked  over  his  doings  often  enough, 
sod  had  made  up  their  minds  that  he  was  really  too  bad,  and  they 
felt  quite  certain  that  whatever  brawls  disturbed  the  street  he 
was,  somehow  or  other,  at  the  bottom  of  them.  Well,  then, 
when  there  had  been  '  num^ous  assaults  committed  by  the  lord's 
tenants  one  upon  the  other,'  though  no  record  is  produced  to  show 
that  Richard  had  assaulted  anybody,  yet  it  was  probably  very 
nght,  not  only  to  fine  him  zx«.,  but  to  stigmatize  him  with  the 
wont  brand  which  the  good  people  of  that  time  and  place  could 
set  npon  any  delinquent — ^to  denounce  him  to  his  contemporaries, 
^  register  him  for  posterity,  as  an  habitual  disturber  of  Castle 
CDinbe--yea,  ^communis  perturbator  pacis  in  perturbationem 
totins  dominii.' 

Richard  North,  too,  in  the  year  1413,  was  presented  simply 
OB  the  ground  that  he  was  a  constant  disturber  and  one  who 
•feed  up  strife  among  his  neighbours — '  communis  perturbator 
pacis  et  motor  litis  et  jurgii  inter  tenentes  domini  contra  pacem 
4)auni  Regis.'  Two  years  after  the  jurors  prayed  that  Richard 
Ricfae,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kindred  spirit,  though  probably 
^  manufacturer  in  good  circumstances,  might  be  required  to  find 
•efficient  security  for  his  good  behaviour.  They  complained 
^t  he  interfered  in  all  quarrels — '  intromittit  de  omni  querela 
^  perturbationem  pacis  et  totius  communitatis  tenentium  domini 
liic'— a  termination  worthy  to  stand  beside  Anstey's  *  tunc' 
Bat  to  onr  own  minds  the  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  that  of 
^  unlucky  man  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
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both  as  a  sufferer  and  as  a  sinner.  Maurice  ap  David,  as  we 
know,  had  his  blood  shed  bj  the  candlestick  of  John  Reod. 
The  thing  was  wrong,  the  candlestick  was  forfeited,  and  John 
Reod  was  fined  vjV.  That  was  in  May  1428  ;  and  then,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  following  Norember,  Maurice  ap  David  was 
presented  as  a  common  dicer,  and  fined  ij(f.  We  may  now  add 
that,  in  the  next  March,  it  became  incumbent  on  the  tything- 
man  to  present  that  Richard  Waleys,  lying  in  wait  by  night 
about  mne  o'clock — assaulted  Maurice  ap  David  at  Castle 
Combe,  and  there  with  a  cudgel  of  no  valae — ^  cum  uno  bacolo 
nuUius  valoris ' — beat,  wounded,  and  ill-treated  him  so  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  Waleys  could  not  deny  the  charge ;  and  was 
happy  to  get  off  with  paying  a  fine  of  iijs.  ivd,  on  the  spot,  and 
giving  security  to  keep  the  peace  towards  all  the  King  s  li^es 
under  a  penalty  of  x/.  with  two  or  three  sureties  of  v/.  each.  This 
seems  a  severe  punishment  for  beating  (one  knows  not  on  what 
pig^vocation)  a  convicted  and  twopence-fined  dicer,  who  had 
probably  been  staying  at  the  alehouse  to  the  very  last  moment 
allowed  by  the  law ;  for  why  else  ivas  he  noctivagating  about 
the  town  at  the  unnatural  hour  of  nine  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that 
the  solution  may  be  found  in  the  matter  of  aggravation  which  the 
tything-man,  brief  and  pithy  as  his  presentments  generally  were, 
on  this  occasion  so  touchingly  introduced  ?  It  was  not  merely 
that  Richard  Waleys  had  beaten  one  of  the  lord's  tenants,  or  one 
of  his  own  neighbours,  but  that  he  had  done  it  to  the  great  dis- 
composure of  the  rest — ^  perturbando  et  de  somno  suscitando 
tenentes  domini  drcummorantes.'  What  if  Maurice  had  taken 
the  beating  quietly  ?  or  if  Richard  had  beaten  him  out  of  hear- 
ing ?  It  is  vain  to  speculate ;  especially  as  the  tything-man  was 
forced  to  add  the  pr^^nant  dedaration  ^  qaod  est  communis  per- 
turbator  pads.' 

Surely  there  is  deep  repose  in  this.  The  dew  of  peace  feU 
heavily  on  the  happy  valley — ^e  restoring  manna  of  night-rest 
that  must  be  gathered  up  by  sunrise  and  will  not  abide  the  noon. 
One  is  irresistibly  carried  away  to  Messina : — *  You  shall  noake 
no  noise  in  the  streets,'  said  Dogberry,  ^  for  the  watch  to  babble 
and  talk  is  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured.'  No  noise — 
not  even  to  talk.  ^  If  you  hear  a  diild  cry  in  the  night  you 
must  call  to  the  nurse  and  bid  her  still  it,'  chimes  in  Verges. 
*  They  are  both  in  a  tale' — a  tale  that  had  lasted,  more  or  less, 
as  truth  in  common  life,  to  the  days  of  Shakspeare ;  but  which 
is  now  almost  to  be  classed  with  old-world  stories,  and  scarcely 
to  be  understood  by  a  generation  who,  even  in  our  little  towns, 
are  (as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  expresses  it)  *  acting  their  antipodes,' 
and  rampaging  about,  gas-lighted,  and  wide  awake,  at  midnight. 
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While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  assaults  and  breaches  of  the 
peace  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  one  other  remark.  Of 
coarse  we  do  not  know  from  what  number  of  cases  Mr.  Scrope 
bis  made  his  selection,  and  we  notice  the  matter  rather  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  him,  than  as  pretending  to  reason  on,  or  even  to  state, 
a  fact.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1428  Maurice  ap  David 
was  beaten  with  a  candlestick,  and  in  the  year  after  with  a 
csdgel ;  but  (with  one  single  exception)  we  do  not  observe  the 
n$e  of  any  other  weapon  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  is  not  clear,  as  when,  in  1415,  Richaid  Spencer, 
already  mentioned,  ^  levavit  hictus '  on  the  rector ;  or  when,  in 
1481,  supposing  the  parties  to  be  real  (for  we  are  again  haunted 
with  a  suspicion  of  Bunyanism),  John  Loverygge  '  insultum 
fedt '  on  Thomas  Churche  *  cum  malis  verbis,'  where  it  seems 
probable,  though  it  does  not  appear  certain,  that  he  added 
Mows.  In  1524,  however,  John  brewer  killed  William  Bull 
widi  a  sword.  How  he  came  to  have  one,  and  what  he  was 
^ing  with  it  on  the  Sunday  after  Candlemas,  we  are  not  told ; 
bat  bis  evil  example  does  not  seem  to  have  been  followed,  even  in 
ius  own  family,  which,  from  circumstances  already  alluded  to, 
we  may  presume  to  have  been  large.  At  least,  in  1544  we  find 
Robert  Brewer  reverting  to  the  primitive  candlestick,  and  fined 
ixi.  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  it  The  weapon  was  on  this 
occasion  valued  at  viijif.,  whence  we  may  infer  that  both  candle- 
sticks and  assaults  had  become  dearer  since  the  days  of  Maurice 
ap  David.  The  exception  to  which  we  have  alluded  seems,  not 
only  fr<»n  its  isolation^  but  from  the  name  of  the  offender,  to 
ittre  been  (oreign^  and  not  ^  in  a  concatenation  accordingly '  with 
tbe  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  It  is  the  case  of  John 
Portyngale,  who  was  presented  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1394,  for 
drawing  a  hanger  or  wood-knife  {extrazit  j.  baselard)  on  Robert 
Bokeler  (p.  326).  The  names  of  Maurice  ap  David  and  Richard 
Waleys  who  beat  him,  as  well  as  that  of  David  Owell,  the  victim 
of  tbe  twice-drunk  Richard  Sarjant,  (and  perhaps  others  may  occur 
in  assault  cases,)  have  likewise  a  somewhat  foreign  appearance, 
aiMl  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  those  who  bore  them  were  not  genuine 
Wiltshire  folk,  but  Welshmen  by  descent,  if  not  by  birth. 

But  we  have  gossiped  long  enough  with  these  good  people, 
whose  acquaintance  we  are  glad  to  have  made.  We  have  not 
entered  into  anything  like  criticism  of  the  volume  containing  their 
history,  because  when  a  gentleman  sees  fit  to  print  a  history  of 
private  property,  from  documents  in  private  custody,  and  to  limit 
hit  book  to  private  circulation,  it^seems  as  if  he  had  a  right  to 
<fe  it  in  his  own  way,  and  was  scarcely  amenable  to  public 
criticisuL     Nor  could  that  tribunal   be   tempted  to  exceed  its 
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powers,  if,  as  in  this  case,  he  does  it  in  a  goodly  quarto  of  400 
pages,  exhibiting,  along  with  unequivocal  marks  of  knowledge  and 
hard  work,  as  much  technical  ornament  as  good  sense  and  a  chaste 
love  of  art  will  sanction.  There  is  little  merit  in  passing  by  such 
trivial  matters  in  the  way  of  errata  and  corrigenda  as  have  caught 
our  eye  in  a  cursory  view  of  the  work ;  but  there  is  one  mistake 
so  important  as  to  require  specific  notice.  It  will  be  obvious  to 
all  the  author's  friends  who  sympathize  in  his  taste  for  anti- 
quarian research.     In  his  Preface  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  says — 

<  Monuments  rapidly  decay ;  deeds  and  MSS.  are  continually 
destroyed  or  lost ;  libraries  and  collections  of  drawings,  «fec.,  are  broken 
up  and  dispersed.  Is  there  no  spirit  of  antiquarian  and  local  research 
left  in  the  county  [we  will  take  the  liberty  to  read  country],  that  will 
struggle  to  save  from  oblivion  what  still  remains  decipherable  of  the 
relics  of  our  past  history  ?  At  all  events,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
my  share  of  a  seemingly  sacred  duty  in  the  following  volume.' — p.  vu. 

The  writer's  question  is  a  most  important  one,  and  we  should 
like  to  put  it  seriously  to  the  consciences  of  all  those  whom 
Providence  has,  by  inheritance,  purchase,  office,  or  otherwise, 
made  the  trustees  of  unknown  truth.  Our  own  view  of  things 
leads  us  to  answer  that  there  is  such  a  spirit ;  that  it  is  struggling ; 
that  it  has  in  some  considerable  degree  succeeded — and  that  its  suc- 
cess will  be  much  promoted  if  those  who  are  similarly  circumstanced 
will  do  half  as  much  as  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  has  done.  But  when 
that  gentleman  speaks  of  having  fulfilled  his  share  of  what  he 
justly  esteems  a  sacred  duty,  we  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  odd 
delusion.  Why,  when  he  has  set  before  the  public,  and  placed 
within  the  reach  of  unknown  students,  and  antiquaries  who  have 
more  coins  in  their  cabinets  than  in  their  purses,  the  curious  and 
interesting  information  which  he  now  circulates  amcmg  his 
friends,  accompanied  by  such  other  matter  as  his  ample  stores 
will  furnish  for  its  illustration — when  he  has  done  this,  he  will 
be  only  beginning.  We  certainly  do  feel  that  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  work  before  him,  but  we  have  no  fear  of  his  doing  it  well. 
Indeed,  unless  the  whole  character  of  Castle  Combe  is  changed, 
he  must  speedily  do  something  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his 
neighbours.  If  he  does  not  take  some  such  precaution  as  we 
have  suggested,  what  can  he  expect  but  to  be  overrun  with  anti- 
quaries aud  archaeologists  of  all  sorts,  who  will  rush  to  the  dig^^ings 
which  he  has  indicated  ^  in  perturbationem  totius  dondnii  ? ' 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  concluding  with  the  expression 
of  our  regret  that  one  great — perhaps  the  greatest — motive  of 
our  author  in  the  imdertaking  of  this  costly  volume  has  been 
negatived  by  a  decree  against  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Mr. 
George  Poulett  Thompson,  brother  to  the  late  Lord  Sydenham, 
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assomed  the  name  of  Scrope  a  good  manj  years  ago,  on  marrying 
the  only  child  of  the  last  male  of  the  most  considerable  then 
remaining  branch  of  a  family  which  had  been  in  earlier  days 
endowed  not  only  with  very  great  estates,  but  with  two  baronial 
coronets  and  an  earldom.  His  father-in-law,  the  late  amiable 
William  Scrope,  of  Castle  Combe  in  Wilts,  and  of  Cotherington 
Hall  in  Lincolnshire,  had  been  distinguished  through  a  long  life 
as  a  sportsman ; — in  his  latter  years  he  won  no  little  honour  as  a 
writer  on  sucb  pursuits — which  had  never  interfered  with  the 
zeal  and  diligence  of  the  scholar  and  student.  His  volumes  on 
Deer-stalking  and  Salmon-fishing  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
He  was  also  about  the  first  amateur  painter  of  his  time,  and  well 
known  as  a  liberal  patron  of  Art.  He  naturally  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  records  of  his  noble  lineage,  and  it  must  be 
lamented  by  many  besides  ourselves,  that  his  death  occurred  just 
won  enough  to  prevent  him  from  tasting  the  gratification  which 
lis  affectionate  heir  had  designed  especially  for  him  in  the 
completion  of  this  History. 


s 


AiT.  II.— 1.  Diseases  of  the  Htcman  Hair,  From  the  French 
of  M.  Cazenave,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
Paris;  with  a  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  Fumigating  the 
Scalp.    By  T.  H.  Burgess,  M.D.     1851. 

2.  Uygihne  Complete  des  Cheveux  et  de  la  Barhe :  Bash  sur  des 
rkentes  decmivertes  physiologiques  et  me'dicales,  indiquant  les 
nmlleures  formules  pour  conserver  la  chevelure^  arriter  la  chute^ 
retarder  le  ffrisonnementy  regcnerer  les  cheveux  perdus  depuis 
^(fny'temps,  et  comhattre  enjin  toutes  les  affections  du  cuir  chevelu. 
ParA.Debay.     Paris,  1851. 

INXE  the  world  began  hair  has  been  an  universal  vanity. 
Our  young  reader  will  doubdess  confess  that,  as  his  name 
is  tossed  up  from  landing  to  landing  by  imposing  flunkies,  he 
Passes  his  hands  carefully  through  his  curls  to  give  them  the  last 
flowing  touch  ere  he  enters  the  ball-room — while  Mr.  Layard, 
fe)m  out  the  royal  palace  buried  by  the  sand-storms  of  thousands 
of  years,  has  shown  us  what  thorough  *  prigs '  were  the  remote 
Assyrians  in  the  arrangement  of  their  locks  and  beards.  What 
^pUes  to  the  male  sex  does  so  with  double  force  to  the  women  ; 
*wi  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Alcibiades  fumed 
at  the  waste  of  many  a  half-hour  whilst  his  mistress  was  '  put- 
ting her  hair  tidy,'  or  arranging  the  golden  grasshopper.  Not  only 
^  a  means  of  ornament  has  the  hair  been  seized  upon  by  all 
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classes  and  generations  of  onr  kind,  bat  it  has  been  converted  into 
an  index,  as  it  were,  of  their  religious,  political,  and  social  opi- 
nions. The  difference  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave  was  of 
old  indicated  by  the  length  of  the  hair.  In  later  times  we  all 
know  how  the  Puritan  rejoiced  in  a  *  polled '  head,  whilst  the 
Cavalier  flaunted  about  in  exuberant  curls;  so  at  the  present 
moment  no  tub-thumper  would  venture  to  address  his  Mearlj 
beloved  brethren '  without  having  previously  plastered  his  haur 
into  pendant  candle-ends.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  only  part 
of  the  body  a  man  can  shape  and  carve  according  to  his  fancy  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  constancy  with  which  he  has  adopted 
it  as  his  ensign  of  party  and  doctrine,  and  also  for  the  multita- 
dinous  modes  in  which  he  has  worn  it.  Leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject  for  a  time,,  however,  we  will  briefly  consider  those 
characteristics  of  hair  which,  taken  broadly,  art  cannot  modify  nor 
fashion  hide.  Briefly,  we  say,  and  very  imperfectly — ^for  Hair  in 
an  ethnological  point  of  view  is  itself  a  very  wide  subject,  and  its 
adequate  treatment  would  require  a  far  longer  paper  than  we  at 
present  contemplate. 

Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  laborious  work  on  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  apportions  to  the  melanic  or  dark-haired  the  greater 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  Europe  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
xantho-comic  or  light-haired  races ;  indeed  they  seem  to  be 
almost  confined  to  its  limits,  and  within  those  limits  to  be  cooped 
up  in  certain  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

From  Norway  and  Sweden,  following  their  sea-kings,  the 
hardy  fair-haired  races  poured  their  piratical  hordes  down  the 
great  overhanging  peninsula,  and  as  if  from  some  yard-arm 
thronged  and  dropped,  boarding  the  great  European  ship,  whose 
more  immediate  defenders  fled  in  consternation  before  them.  In 
this  manner  nearly  the  whole  of  North  Germany  received  its 
prevailing  population,  and  Britain  in  her  turn  saw  her  primitive 
black-haired  Celts  and  Cymri  driven  into  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales.  The  subsequent  seizures  and  settlements  made 
by  the  Danes  on  our  eastern  coast  did  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  flood  of  fair-haired  people  in  possession,  as  they  were  of 
the  same  blond  type;  and  the  Norman  invasion — in  whatever 
proportion  actually  dark — would,  in  point  of  aggregate  numbers, 
have  been  far  too  limited  to  affect  it.  The  indigenous  tribes,  on 
the  whole,  seem  to  have  been  about  as  completely  eaten  out  by 
the  fierce  fair-haired  men  of  the  North,  whenever  they  came 
in  contact,  as  were  the  small  .black  rats,  once  common  to  our 
island  and  some  portions  of  the  continent,  by  the  more  powerful 
grey  rodent  of  Norway. 

The  chief  features  of  the  ethnological  map  of  Europe  were 
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aettkd  before  the  tenth  centnrj,  and  especially  as  r^ards  the 
disposition  of  the  dark  and  light-haired  races,  it  remains  in  the 
mass  pretty  mnch  the  same  as  then.  Nevertheless,  certain  inter- 
mixtures haye  been  at  work  shading  off  the  original  differences. 
At  the  presa[kt  moment  the  fairest  haired  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  to  be  found  north  of  the  parallel  48 ;  this  line  cuts  off 
England,  Belgium,  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  and  a  great 
pofticMi  of  Russia.  Between  the  parallels  48  and  45  there  seems 
to  be  a  debateable  land  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  includes  northern 
Fiance,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Piedmont,  passes  through  Bohemia 
and  Austria  Proper,  and  touches  the  Georgian  and  Circassian 
provinces  of  the  Czar's  empire.  Below  this  line  again,  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Turkey,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the  map, 
exhibit  the  genuine  dark-haired  races.  So  that,  in  fact,  taking 
Europe  broadly  from  north  to  south,  its  peoples  present  in  the 
cokmr  of  their  hair  a  perfect  gradation —  the  light  flaxen  of  the 
oJder  latitudes  deepening  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  blue- 
black  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  To  this  regular  gradation, 
however,  there  are  some  obvious  exceptions.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  dark  tribes  lingering  within  our  own  island — the 
same  is  true  as  to  the  Celtic  majority  of  the  Irish ;  and  even  the 
Normans,  as  we  now  see  them,  are  decidedly  ranked  among  the 
falack-haixed.  On  the  other  hand,  Venice,  which  is  almost  south- 
ern in  latitude,  has  always  been  famous  for  the  golden  beauty  of 
its  hair,  beloved  so  of  Titian  and  his  school.  These  isolated  cases, 
however,  only  prove  the  rule  that  race  mainly  determines,  among 
other  ethnological  peculiarities,  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair. 
If  latitude  or  temperature  affected  it  materially,  Taffy,  Paddy, 
and  Donald  would  by  this  time  have  been  toned  down  pretty 
decently  to  the  prevailing  fair-haired  type ;  if  even  there  had 
been  mnch  mixture  of  the  Celt  with  the  Saxon,  we  should  not 
see  the  former  breed  marked  out  by  such  a  lump  of  darkness 
amidst  the  generally  fair  portion  of  the  European  map. 

The  effect  of  the  admixture  of  races  is  evidenced  very 
strongly,  we  think,  by  comparing  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
capitals  with  the  populations  of  their  respective  countries. 
London,  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  neither  fair  nor  dark-haired, 
bat  contains  within  itself  all  shades  of  colour.  Even  so  the 
Pariaiain  no  more  represents  the  black-haired  Norman  or  swart 
Breton  than  our  cockney  does  the  pure  Saxon  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties.  Vienna  is  another  example.  What  went  on 
rapidly  in  such  cities  as  these,  has  been  progressing  more  slowly 
in  those  countries  which  form  the  highways  of  nations.  Thus 
the  brown  hair  of  middle  Europe  is  the  neutral  tint,  which  has 
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naturally  resulted  from  the  admixture  of  tiie  flaxen-haired  races 
of  the  nordi  with  the  old  southern  popidation. 

If  we  open,  a  wider  map  we  only  receive  ampler  proof  diat 
race  alone  determines  the  colour  of  the  hair,  llitts,  taking  the 
parallel  of  51  north,  and  following  it  as  it  runs  like  a  necklaoe 
xoand  the  world,  we  find  a  dozen  nations  threaded  upon  it  like  so 
many  parti-coloured  beads.  The  European  portion  of  the  oedc- 
lace  is  light-haired — ^whereas  the  Tartars,  northern  Mongcds^  and 
aboriginal  Am^dcan  Indians  hare  black  stiaight  hair — and  Canadm 
breaks  the  chain  once  more  with  the  blond  tresses  of  the  Saxon. 

That  climate  and  food  have  some  effect  in  modifying  race,  and 
with  it  hair  as  one  of  its  most  prominent  signs,  we  do  not 
deny;  but  these  disturbing  causes  must  act  thoough  a  very 
long  period  of  time  to  produce  any  marked  effect,  and  certamly 
within  the  historical  period  we  have  no  proof  of  a  dark-haired 
people  having  become  light,  or  nice  vertd  of  flowing  haar  chang- 
ing into  woolly  locks — Tom  Moore's  capital  jdce  about  the  Iri^ 
niggers  notwithstanding. 

Having  said  that  race  determines  the  colour  and  quali^  of  the 
hair,  we  have  said  nearly  all  that  ethnology  teaches  upon  the 
subject.  An  examination  of  its  structure  shows  that  the  dif- 
ference of  colour  is  entirely  owing  to  the  tinct  of  the  fluid 
which  fills  the  hollow  tube  in  eadi  hair.  This  tinct  or  pigment 
shows  through  die  cortical  substance  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
does  throu^  the  epidermis  of  a  n^^vo.  Hair  is  in  fact  but  a 
modification  of  the  skin.  The  same  might  be  said  of  feadiess^ 
horns,  and  scales.  Not  improbably  the  distinguished  lady  noip^ 
honouring  these  pages  with  her  attention,  will  be  shocked  at 
hearing  that  her  satin-soft  shoulder  is  almost  chemically  ideii«- 
tical  with  the  plated  and  roughened  mail  of  the  crocodile — and  she 
will  hardly  perhaps  believe  us  when  we  inform  her  that  her  bird^ 
when  he  sets  right  some  erring  feather  with  his  beak,  is  actao^ 
with  the  same  chemically  composed  instrument  upon  the  saane 
chemically  composed  material  as  Mademoiselle  does  when  she 
disentangles  with  a  comb  her  charming  mistress's  softly-flowing 
Besses.  The  fond  lover  again,  as  he  kisses  some  treasured  lock, 
will  doubtless  be  disgusted  when  we  tell  him^  that,  apart  fitom 
the  sentiment,  he  might  as  well  impress  his  fervoit  lips  upon  a 
pig's  pettitoe,  or  even  upon  the  fauneus  Knob  Kerry,  made  out  of 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  carried  by  the  king  of  hunters,  Mr. 
Roualleyn  Gordon  Gumming. 

The  hair,  anatomically  considered,  is  composed  of  three  parts 
— ^the  follicle  or  tubular  depression  in  the  skin  into  which  the 
•hair  is  ins^ted — the  bulb  or  root  of  the  hair — and  the  stalk  or 
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cortical  part  filled  whb  pigment.  A  ttngle  hair,  witfi  its  follicle, 
Btigfat  be  foogfaly  likenied  to  m  hyacinth  growing  firom  a  glaas 
— Willi  this  difltesence  that  the  hair  it  snppUed  with  nutri- 
raeot  exdon^fdy  firom  below.  The  bulb,  whidi  resta  upon  the 
nticalated  bed  of  capilharj  Testelt  of  the  cutis  and  rab-cataaeoua 
tiMoe,  drawa  ita  pigment  oells  or  ooloormg  matter  directly  from 
die  blood — in  like  mnmer,  the  bomj  sbeath  is  secreted  directly 
from  the  capillaries — so  that,  unlike  the  hjracinth-plant,  it  grows 
al  ita  root  mstead  of  at  its  fine  extremity.  A  hair  is  not,  as  it 
appears,  a  smooth  cylindrical  tnbe  like  a  quill ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
Bade  np  of  a  yast  nvmber  of  little  homy  laminae : — or  our  reader 
might  realize  its  structure  to  herself  by  placing  a  number  of 
tUmbles  <iDe  within  the  other — and  as  she  adds  to  this  column  by 
snppljing  fresh  thimbles  Mbto,  she  will  get  a  good  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  hair  grows,  and  will  see  that  its  oldest 
pcntimi  naost  be  its  free  extremitf . 

The  pigment  cells  have  been  scrutinized  by  Liebig,  who  finds 
a  oQDsideraUe  difierenoe  in  their  constitution  acconiing  to  their 
coloor.     His  results  may  be  thus  tabularized : — 

Fair  Hair.  Brown  Hair.  Black  Hair. 

Carboo         •         .         .         49*345               90-6-22  49-935 

By«ln>sea     •        .        •          6-576                 6-613  6*631 

Nitroacn       .         .         .         17-936                17*936  17-936 

Oxjgcn  and  tnliOmr;      •        26*143               24-829  25-498 

Pitmi  liiis  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the  beautifrd  golden 
hair  owes  its  bri^tness  to  an  excess  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  with 
a  deficiency  of  carbon,  whilst  black  hair  owes'  its  jetty  aspect 
to  an  excess  of  carbon  and  a  deficiency  of  sulphur  and  oxygen. 
Yanqoelin  traces  an  oxide  of  iron  in  the  latter,  and  also  in  red 
hmr.  The  colouring  matter,  however,  forms  but  one  portixm  of 
tihe  difference  existing  between  the  soft  luxuriant  tangles  of  the 
Saxon  girl  and  the  coarse  blue-black  locks  of  the  North  American 
squaw.  The  size  and  quality  of  each  hair,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  planted,  tell  powerfully  in  determining  the  line 
between  the  two  races. 

Another  eminent  German  has  undergone  the  enormous  labour 
of  counting  the  number  of  hairs  in  heads  of  four  difierent  colounr. 
In  a  blood  one  he  found  140,400  hairs;  in  a  brown,  109,440; 
in  a  black,  102,962;  and  in  a  red  one,  88,740.  What  the 
led  and  Uack  heads  wanted  in  number  of  hairs,  was  made  up^ 
however,  in  the  greater  bulk  of  the  hairs  individually ;  and,  in 
aU  probability,  the  scalps  were  pretty  equal  in  weight  It  is  to 
iite  fineness  and  multiplicity  of  hairs  that  blond  tresses  owe  the 
rich  and  silk-like  character  of  their  flow — a  circumstance  which 
artists  have  so  loved  to  dwell  upon. 

Y  2  Sbakspeare 
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Shakspeare  especially  seems  to  have  delighted  in  golden  hair. 
'  Her  sunny  locks  hung  on  her  temples  like  the  golden  fleece' — 
so  Bassanio  describes  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Agwn, 
in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Julia  says  of  Sylvia  and  her- 
self— 'Her  hair  is  auburn — ^mine  is  perfect  yellow/  Twenty 
other  passages  will  surest  themselves  to  every  reader.  Black 
hair  he  only  mentions  twice  throughout  his  entire  plays,  clearly 
showing  that  he  imagined  light  hair  to  be  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  soft  and  delicate  woman.  A  similar  partiality  for  this  colour, 
touched  with  the  sun,  runs,  however,  through  the  great  majority 
of  the  poets— old  Homer  himself  for  one : — and  the  best  painters 
have  seized,  with  the  same  instinct,  upon  golden  tresses.  A 
walk  through  any  gallery  of  old  masters  will  instantly  settle 
this  point.  There  is  not  a  single  female  head  in  the  National 
Gallery — beginning  with  those  glorious  '  Studies  of  Heads,' 
the  highest  ideal  of  female  beauty  by  such  an  idealist  as 
Correggio,  and  ending  with  the  full-blown  blondes  of  the  pro- 
digal Rubens:  there  is  not  a  single  black-haired  female  head 
among  them. 

One  is  struck,  in  passing  along  the  streets,  by  the  curiosities 
one  sees  in  those  armouries  of  Venus,  the  hairdressers'  windows. 
Whence  come  those  magnificent  head-dresses  which  the  waxen 
dummies  slowly  display  as  they  revolve?  From  what  source 
issue  those  pendant  tresses  gleaming  in  the  background,  with 
which  the  blooming  belle,  aptly  entangling  their  snaky  coil  with 
her  own,  tempts  our  eligible  Adams  7  Who  are  they  that  denude 
themselves  of  coal-black  locks,  that  she  who  can  afford  a  price  may 
shore  up  her  tottering  beauty  ?  Alas !  free-trading  England,  even 
for  her  hair,  has  to  depend  upon  the  foreigner.  Among  the  many 
curious  occupations  of  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  buman-h^ 
merchant*  Of  these  there  are  many,  and  they  import  between 
them  upwards  of  five  tons  annually.  Black  hair  comes  mainly 
from .  Brittany  and  the  South  of  France,  where  it  is  collected 
principally  by  one  adventurous  virtuoso,  who  travels  from  fair  to 
fair,  and  buys  up  and  shears  the  crops  of  the  neighbouring  damsels* 
Mr.  Francis  Trollope,  in  his  Sununer  in  Brittany,  gives  a  lively 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young  girls  of  the  country 
bring  this  singular  commodity  to  market,  as  regularly  as  peas  or 
cabbages.     Staring  his  fill  at  a  fair  in  CoUenee,  he  says — 

<  What  surprised  me  more  than  all,  by  the  singularity  and  novelty 
of  the  thing,  were  the  operations  of  the  dealers  in  hair.  In  various  parts 
of  the  motley  crowd  there  were  three  or  four  different  purchasers  of 
this  commodity,  who  travel  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  fairs  and  buying  the  tresses  of  the  peasant  girls.  They  have  par- 
ticularly fine  hair,  and  frequently  in  the  greatest  abundance.    I  should 

have 
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hare  thoaght  that  female  vanity  would  have  effectually  prevented  such 
a  tralBc  as  this  beings  carried  to  any  extent.  But  there  seemed  to  be 
BO  difficulty  iu  finding  possessors  of  beautiful  heads  of  hair  perfectly 
villing  to  sell.  We  saw  several  girls  sheared,  one  after  the  other, 
like  sheep,  and  as  many  more  standing  ready  for  the  shears,  with  their 
caps  in  their  hands,  and  thtfir  long  hair  combed  out,  and  hanging  down 
to  their  waists.  Some  of  the  operators  were  men,  and  some  women. 
By  the  side  of  the  dealer  was  placed  a  large  basket,  into  which  every 
Roccessdve  crop  of  hair,  tied  up  into  a  whisp  by  itself,  was  thrown. 
No  doubt  the  reason  of  the  indifference  to  their  tresses,  on  the  part  of 
the  fiJr  Bretonnes,  is  to  be  found  in  the  invariable  "  mode  "  which 
covers  every  head,  from  childhood  upwards,  with  close  caps,  which 
entirely  prevents  any  part  of  the  hair  from  being  seen,  and  of  course  as 
totally  conceals  the  want  of  it.  The  money  g^ven  for  the  hair  is  about 
20  sous,  or  else  a  gaudy  cotton  hand  kerchief*  they  net  immense  profits 
by  their  trips  through  the  country.' 

This  hair  is  the  finest  and  most  silken  black  hair  that  can  be 
procnred.  Light  hair  all  comes  from  Germany,  where  it  is  col- 
lected by  a  company  of  Dutch  farmersy  who  come  over  for  orders 
once  a  year.  It  would  appear  that  either  the  fashion  or  the 
necessity  of  England  has,  within  a  recent  period,  completely  altered 
the  relative  demands  from  the  two  countries.  Forty  years  ago, 
according  to  one  of  the  first  in  the  trade,  the  light  German  hair  alone 
was  called  for,  and  he  almost  raved  about  a  peculiar  golden  tint 
which  was  supremely  prized,  and  which  his  father  used  to  keep 
very  close,  only  producing  it  to  favourite  customers,  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  august  sherry-lord,  or  hock-herr,  spares  to  par- 
tic&lar  friends — or  now  and  then,  it  is  said,  to  influential  literary 
characters — a  few  magnums  of  some  rare  and  renowned  vintage. 
This  treasured  article  he  sold  at  8f.  an  ounce — nearly  double 
the  price  of  silver.  Now  all  this  has  passed  away — and  the  dark 
shades  of  brown  from  France  are  chiefly  called  for.  Our 
informant,  venturing  boldly  into  a  subject  wherewith  ethnologists 
fear  to  tackle,  delivers  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  colour  of  the 
hair  of  English  people  has  changed  within  the  last  half-century, 
and  that  the  great  intercourse  since  the  war  with  southern  nations 
has  deepened  by  many  tints  the  predominating  Saxon  blond  of 
oar  forefathers.  The  same  intelligent  prompter  assured  us  that 
any  one  accustomed  to  deal  in  hair  could  tell  by  smell  alone  the 
diffisrence  between  German  and  French  hair — nay,  that  he  himself 
*  when  his  nose  was  in '  could  discriminate  between  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  English  hair  I  The  destination  of  the  imported 
article  is  of  conrse  principally  the  boudoirs  of  our  fashionable 
world,  and  the  glossy  ringlets  which  the  poor  peasant  girl  of 
Tours  parted  with  for  a  few  sous,  as  a  nest-e^  towards  her  dowry, 
have  doubtless  aided  in  procuring  ^  a  suitable  helpmate '  for  some 
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blue  spinster  or  fast  Dowager  of  Mayfair.  Wigs  of  oouiBe 
absorb  some  portion  of  the  spoil — and  a  crnel  suspicion  rises 
in  our  raind  that  the  Comical  artists  of  this  our  Babylon 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  treasured  relics  intrusted  to 
their  care,  but  that  many  a  sorrowing  relative  kisses  without  sus- 
picion mementoes  eked  out  from  hair  that  grew  not  upon  the 
head  of  the  beloved  one. 

The  pure  whiteness  of  the  hair  in  Albinos  is  owing  to  the 
peifect  absence  of  pigment — an  absence  which  extends  itself  to 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  and  also  to  the  iris.  This  condition 
of  non-development,  which  amounts  to  a  physical  defect  in  man, 
seems  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  many  animals — such  as 
white  bears,  white  mice,  white  rabbits,  and  white  weasels — ^in 
which  the  pink  eye  denotes  a  total  lack  of  colouring  matter; 
whilst  white  feathers  and  hairs  are  very  common  among  birds 
and  animals,  and  in  many  of  them  indeed  this  colour — or  rather 
ne^tive  of  colour — ^is  cmistant. 

The  grey  hair  of  age  and  debility  in  the  huBMBi  subject  results, 
it  is  supposed,  from  a  withdrawal  of  the  pigment  cells.  We  fed 
that  we  are  now  touching  upon  a  part  of  our  subject  that  becomes 
personal  to  not  a  few  of  our  most  respected  readers.  Many  a 
viveur  who  has  taken  no  note  of  time  is  suddenly  startled  by  the 
discovery,  as  he  shaves,  of  a  few  grey  hairs — *'  pnrsaivants  of 
Death' — and  he  eradicates  the  tell-tales  with  anything  bat  an 
agreeable  sensation.  Our  Parisian  friends,  who  seem  to  be  pro- 
foundly afflicted  at  the  appearance  of  the  first  snows  of  age,  have 
organised  a  diligent  army  of  youi^  giris  to  war  against  decay,  and 
to  wrest  from  Time  the  fatid  ensigns  he  plants  upon  cmr  brow. 
The  Sahru  EpibUoires,  where  youth  pays  this  litde  attentimi  tz> 
age  for  an  inconceivably  small  sum,  usually  hang  out  ^  Plus  de 
Cheveuz  Gris ' — and  indeed  of  late  we  observe  Loodon  advertise- 
ments beginning  with  ^  No  more  Grey  Hairs.'  White  hair,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  the  slow  work  and  certain  mark  of  age. 
Some  perscms  become  grey  very  young ;  we  believe  that  wrnxxy  in 
the  prime  vigour  of  life  are  suddenly  blanched  from  the  effect  of 
terror,  or  some  other  great  mental  disturbanoe.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's hair,  it  seems  to  foe  allowed,  turned  grey  in  the  night 
preceding  her  execution.  A  case  came  lately  under  our  own 
observation,  in  which  a  soldier,  in  order  to  esciqpe  the  service, 
malingered  in  a  hospital  for  three  months,  feigning  rheunutiaat, 
and  such  was  his  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  deception  (whick  was, 
however,  completely  penetrated  by  his  medical  attenchmi)  that  he 
turned  perfectly  grey,  although  quite  a  young  man.  In  these  cases 
of  emotion,  it  is  supposed  that  the  blood  sends  some  fluid 
auKxig  the  pigment  of  the  hair,  which  at  once  dischaiges  its 
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coknir.  In  somey  ^Kivf  fa  vary  rare  instances,  petsoos  kave  been 
hem  villi  palches  #f  white  hair,  and  there  is  art  present  in  the 
Maseuna  of  Natenl  Hislery  at  Paris  a  portrait  of  a  piebald  negn^ 
in  which  the  hair  «f  the  head  preseoto  verj  nrac^  the  parti'Kvloured 
HimiiiHHoe  of  the  wifs  ezpesed  in  the  windows,  half  blaok  and 
wlnte,  na  specimeBS  of  the  power  of  the  mrio«s  hair-dyes. 

Womeo  aae  qoita  as  often  grev  as  Bftea,  bnt  fiFosn  baldness  they 
ace  afavMit  entaselj  exempt  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
Ihe  larger  deposit  of  At  in  the  female  scalp,  whsch  allows  of  a 
finer  ciroolalaan  in  the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Euwohsy  who 
fmeam  much  anbcntanaoas  fat  in  this  paort,  are  never  faaUL  The 
scalp  of  a  bald  man  ia  sinfvlarly  smoodi  and  i¥ory*like  in  tei^ 
Inae;  a  fiwC  which  Chanoer  notMoed  in  the  Friar — *His  cn>wn  it 
shoB  like  any  gbaa.'  This  denseoess  of  tcxtare  m  the  skin  is 
— lug  to  tl»  dMtmdsoB  of  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  and  the  closuse 
of  the  follicles;  any  attempt  to  reprodnce  the  natnnd  covering  of 
the  bead  ob  soch  surfaces  will  prove  quite  bopeleas.  From  some 
caase  or  other,  baldness  seems  to  befiJ  much  younger  men  now  than 
it  dU  thirty  or  forty  yeam  ago.  A  very  observant  hatter  informed 
ns,  a  abort  time  ainoe,  that  he  imagined  much  of  it  was  owing  to 
the  oommon  noe  of  silk  bats,  wbtcfa,  &om  their  impermeability  to 
Ike  air,  keep  the  head  at  a  nmck  higher  tempeiatme  than  the  old 
beaver  otmctaies ;  which,  be  also  iaibimed  us,  went  oat  princi- 
nsBy  beconse  we  had  need  up  all  the  beavers  in  the  Hudscm's 
ray  Company's  territories.  The  adoption  of  silk  hats  baa, 
however,  given  them  time,  it  seems,  to  replenish  the  breed. 
This  fact  affords  a  singular  instanoe  of  the  influence  of  fashion 
upon  the  animals  of  a  remote  continent  It  would  be  more 
singular  still  if  the  silk-hat  theory  of  baldness  has  any  truth 
in  it,  as  it  would  then  turn  oat  that  we  were  sacrificing  our  own 
natural  nap  in  order  that  the  beaver  might  recover  his.  Without 
endorsing  the  speculative  opinion  of  our  hatter,  we  may,  we 
beBeve,  sMe  it  as  a  well  ascertained  cireumstanoe  that  scJdiers 
in  hehuetted  regiments  are  oftener  bald  than  any  odier  of  our 
■wmc  dsfendeni. 

Hair,  the  mnveirsal  vanity,  has  of  coarse  been  seiaed  upon 
mttveosally  by  qnaoks — ^it  has  proved  to  tbem  indeed  the  true 
Gfriden  Fleece.  Science,  as  though  such  a  subject  were  beneatb 
ite  Bttfntion^  laa  left  the  cave  oi  the  most  beaotilnl  ornament  of 
^e  body  in  the  hands  of  die  grossest  charktans.  M.  Caaenave 
as  the  only  scientific  person  who  has  ever  teatad  at  any  length  of 
ibe  baas:,  or  bas  obown,  by  the  light  of  physiology,  what  art  is 
ci^ble  of  doing,  ansl  what  it  is  powerless  to  do,  in  cases  of  dis* 
oaae  and  baldness.  Tbise  who  understand  how  the  hair  is  nou- 
bat  omilp  at  the  aonstnous  gullibility  of  the  public  in 
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putting  such  faith  in  the  pu£Es  and  extracts  of  the  hair-re- 
viewers. Really,  the  old  joke  of  the  power  of  a  certain  pre- 
paration to  restore  the  bald  places  in  hair-trunks  and  in  worn- 
out  boas,  has  become  a  popular  working  belief.  There  is  <me 
fact  which  every  one  should  know,  and  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  rout  at  once  all  the  trash  with  which  people  load  their  heads. 
The  blood  is  the  only  Macassar  of  the  hair,  the  only  oil  which  can 
with  truth  be  said  to  ^  insinuate  its  balsamic  properties  into  the 
pores  of  the  head,'  &c.  &c.  Oils  and  pomades  may  for  a  time 
moisten  and  clog  the  hair,  but  over  its  growth  or  nourishment 
they  are  absolutely  powerless.  The  fine  network  of  vessels  on 
which  the  bulbs  of  the  hair'  rest  is  alone  capable  of  maintaining 
its  healthy  existence.  To  a  sluggishness  in  the  capillary  circula- 
tion baldness  is  mainly  due ;  when  this  sluggishness  is  the  result 
of  a  general  failure  of  the  system,  consequent  upon  age,  as  we 
have  said  before,  no  art  will  avail  —  the  inevitable  Delilah  pro- 
ceeds unchallenged  with  her  noiseless  shears.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  baldness  proceeds  from  any  temporary  cause — when  the 
bulb  still  remains  intact — slight  friction  with  a  rough  towel  or 
a  brush,  aided  by  some  gently  irritating  pomade,  is  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued.  Dupuytren,  who  made  baldness  the  subject 
of  a  chapter  in  his  great  work  on  Skin  Diseases,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing receipt,  which  seems  to  us  calculated  to  produce  the 
desired  result — to  promote  capillary  circulation,  and  a  consequoit 
secretion  of  the  materials  of  hair^growth : — 

K.     Purified  beef-marrow     .  Jviij. 

Acetate  of  lead  •     •     •  3J* 

Peruvian  balsam      •     •  siij. 

Alcohol Jj. 

Tinct.    of    cantharides, 

cloves,  and  canella    •  aa  mxv. 
Mix. 

We  do  not  see  why  internal  applications  should  not  be  tried, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  certain  that  gelatine  soups  and  pills  made  of 
the  ashes  of  burnt  hair  might  not  be  effectual  in  baldness,  as  those 
ingredients  would  supply  to  the  blood  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  production  of  hirsute  growths.  Those  who  have  bod  taste 
enough  to  obliterate  with  hair-dye  the  silvery  livery  of  age  should 
at  least  keep  in  mind  the  horrible  position  in  which  Mr.  Tittlebat 
Titmouse  found  himself,  whose  carrots  were  turned  into  a  lively 
green ;  they  should  also  be  informed  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  the 
chief  ingredient  of  all  the  preparations,  which  in  most  cases 
act  by  entirely  altering  the  cortical  portion  of  the  hair. 

Once  a  month,  at  shortest,  we  of  the  male  sex  are,  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  fashion,  obliged  to  submit  our  heads  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  execationer.  Swathed  in  wrappers  of  calico,  the 
head  fixed  bj  a  neckfal  of  tormenting  short  hairs,  a  man  is  planted 
like  an  unfortonate  wicket,  and  bowled  at  by  the  abhorred  barber 
with  pomatam-pots,  essences,  tinctures,  and  small  talk.  Our 
friend  Punchy  who  seems  to  have  suffered  from  this  martyr- 
dmn,  recommaids  a  very  neat  style  of  batting,  or  rather  of  block- 
ing the  balls,  as  thus : — 

'  ScnrjE — A  Barber* $  Shop.   Barber* $  men  engaged  m  cutting  hair^  imikmg  ujig$y 
and  other  barbaresgue  operations. 

Enter  Joim,  nutting  Oilt  the  barber, 

Janet,  I  wish  my  hair  cut. 

OUy.  ^^Jy  Sir,  take  a  seat. 

[OiLT  pvti  chair  for  Jokbs,  who  sit$.     During  the  following  dialogue 
OiL,Y  continues  cutting  Jomxs'b  hair. 
Oily,  We've  bad  much  wet,  Sir. 
Janet,  Very  much  indeed. 

OUy,  And  yet  November's  early  days  were  fine. 
Jonet,  They  were. 

Oily,  I  hoped  fair  weather  might  have  lasted  as 

Until  the  end. 
Jena,  At  one  time — so  did  I. 

OUy.  But  we  have  had  it  very  wet. 
Janet.  We  have. 

[Apaute  of  some  ndnutet, 
OUy,  I  know  not,  Sir,  who  cut  your  hair  last  time ; 
But  thb  I  say,  Sir,  it  was  badly  cut : 
No  doubt 't  was  in  the  country. 
Jonet,  No  I  in  town ! 

OUy,  Indeed !  I  should  have  fancied  otiierwise. 
Jonet,  'Twas  cut  in  town —and  in  this  very  room. 
OUy,  Amazement ! — but  I  now  remember  well. 
We  had  an  awkward  new  provincial  hand, 
A  fellow  from  the  country.     Sir,  he  did 
More  damage  to  my  budness  in  a  week 
Thsn  all  my  skill  can  in  a  year  repair. 
He  roust  have  cut  your  hair. 

Jonet  {looking  at  him).  No — 'twas  yourself. 
0»/y.  Myself!  Impossible!  Tou  must  mistake. 
Jonet,  I  don't  mistake — 'twas  you  that  cut  my  hair. 

\A  long  pause y  interrupted  only  by  the  clipping  of  the  scissors. 
Oily,  Your  hair  is  very  dry.  Sir. 
Jonet,  Oh  I  indeed. 

OUy,  Our  Vegetable  Extract  moistens  it. 
Jonet,  I  like  it  dry. 

OUy,  But,  Sir!  the  hair  when  dry 

Turns  quickly  grey. 

Jonu.  That  colour  I  prefer. 
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Oily,  But  hftir,  when  grey,  will  rapidly  &I1  off^ 
And  baldnew  will  ensue. 

Jones.  I  would  be  bald. 

Oili/,  PerhapB  you  mean  to  say  you  'd  like  a  wig. — 
We've  wigs  so  natural  they  can't  be  told 
From  real  hair. 

Jones.  Deception  I  detest. 

[Another  pause  ensues,  during  which  Oily  Maws  down  Jovv8*8  neckj 
and  reUeves  him  from  the  linen  wrapper  in  which  he  has  been 
envdoped  during  the  process  of  hair-cutting. 

Oily.  We've  brushes,  soap,  and  scent,  of  every  kind. 

Jones.  I  see  you  have.     {Pays  6d.)    I  think  you'll  find  that  right. 

Oily.  If  there  is  nothing  I  can  show  you,  Sir. 

Jones.  No :  nothing.     Yet — there  may  be  something,  too, 
That  you  may  show  me. 

Oily.  Name  it,  Sir. 

Jones.  The  door.  {Exit  Jov£S. 

Oily  {to  his  man).  That 's  a  rum  customer  at  any  rate. 
Had  I  cut  him  as  short  as  he  cut  me. 
How  little  hair  upon  his  head  would  be ! 
But  if  kind  fiiends  will  all  our  pains  requite, 
We  '11  hope  for  better  luck  another  night. 

ISliop-bell  rings  and  curtain faBs* 

Toucbing  upon  tbe  subject  of  appUcaticMis  for  noorishin^  the 
hair,  we  must  not  omit  tbe  most  important  and  imposing,  though 
jome  people  imagine  perfectly  apocr3rpbal,  contributors — ^Bears. 
We  know  Bruin  has  of  late  been  declared  a  hurabiig,  sod  there  is 
but  too  prevalent  an  opinion  abroad  that  he  does  net  let  bis  gamine 
grease  flow  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  freely  as  barbers  would 
have  us  believe  from  tbe  announcement  we  so  often  see  in  back 
streets  of  *  another  bear  to  be  killed.'  After  full  inquiry,  however, 
we  find  that  Brum  still  bleeds  without  murmuring  for  an  nngratefiil 
public.  During  the  winter  months  upwards  of  fifty  bears  yield 
up  the  ghost  in  this  metropolis  alone,  and  they  are  we  find  very 
regular  passengers  between  tbe  ports  of  St.  Petersbuig  aad  Lon- 
don. The  destiny  of  these  crealofes  afibrds  a  Bingnlar  inrtanoe  fA 
the  manner  in  which  extremes  meet — the  idiaggy  deaiaea  of  a 
Russian  forest  having  at  last  ^e  honour  of  yiehUng  op  his  precieus 
fat  to  make  glossy  and  smooth  the  ringlets  of  an  irresistibie  Pnsej- 
ite.     If  Ursa  Major  could  only  know  his  distinguished  future  ! 

In  order  to  combat  the  growing  scepticism  as  to  ^  hairdresaers' 
bears,'  a  worthy  son  of  the  crajft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Giles's  Church  was  long  in  the  habit,  when  he  slanght^ced  a 
Muscovite,  of  hanging  him  by  chains  out  of  the  secood-Apor 
window,  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  ^lat  customers  bdnging 
their  own  gallipots  might  cut  the  fat  out  for  themaelyea. 

The  history  of  the  coiffure  commeooed,  we  suppose,  when  Eve 

^         T  first 
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first  gann^  on  a  bcook  (not  far  from  the  Tree)  dkooyend  the 
dbfaerelled  oMidilion  of  her  head-gear.  As  far  back  as  we  have 
wpf  recorda  of  men,  we  find  a  more  or  less  elaborate  fsshion  of 
dresnng  the  hair.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  Ninereh  statues  and 
relieroa  show  as  how  jowtly  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  describe  and 
id)ake  the  dandjism  of  densacherib's  capita ina  and  counsellors. 
A  modem  Tmefitt  with  all  his  skill  must  wonder  as  he  gazes 
■poa  those  exquisite  plaitings,  and  boasings,  and  curlings  which 
otended  orer  the  beard  as  weU  aa  the  head  of  the  Asajrian.  A 
giimpse  at  the  wig  found  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Thebes,  and 
BOW,  aa  has  also  been  mentionedy  among  the  glories  of  the 
Moseom,  proves  that  the  Egyptians,  of  even  an  earlier  epoch 
probably,  were  most  studious  of  their  toilet  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, with  their  innate  love  of  the  beauti&l,  carried  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair  to  the  highest  point  of  artiatic  excellence.  The 
■larbles  which  have  come  down  to  us  testify  to  this  perflection, 
sad  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years  all  the  nations  oif 
Christendom,  discarding  their  own  hideous  devices,  have  returned 
with  Bfeoce  or  less  scnipukmsnesa  to  the  models  so  bequeathed. 
The  Roman  dames  speedily  overlaid  the  simple  beauty  of  the 
QteA  mode,  piled  upon  their  heads  imitations  of  castles  and 
ciowna,  hoisted  their  hair  in  intricate  wreaths,  and  knotted  it 
with  a  tiresome  elab<»tateneas.  The  men  generally  showed  better 
taste  and  cxmtinned  to  sport  sharp  crisp  locks  after  the  manner 
of  *'  the  curled  Antony,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the 
heanl,  sometiflaes  without  it.  By  and  bye,  however,  among 
athcr  aigns  of  decadence,  the  simple  male  coiffore  was  thrown 
aside  Sas  more  luxurious  fashions,  and  the  Emperor  Commodus 
liar  one  is  said  to  have  powdered  his  hair  with  gold. 

Outside  of  RcMue,  leng  hair  was  generally  prevalent  among  free- 
awn.  The  skures  wore  invariably  cropped,  and  Csesar  relates  that 
he  always  ordoed  the  populations  of  the  provinces  he  had  conr 
qf  ned  to  shanw  off  thenr  hair  as  a  sign  of  their  subjection.  In  the 
dadiae  of  the  Empire,  when  any  of  these  provinces  revdted,  the 
iasnr^ent  captains  directed  the  masses  to  wear  their  hair  long 
agais,  as  a  signal  of  lecovered  freedom.  Thus  the  hair-crops  of 
«h<4e  eomtries  weve  alternately  mown  and  allowed  to  grow  like 
so  max^  fields  at  the  command  of  the  husbandman — ^the  most  im- 
partsiit  of  facts  political  being  indicated — (we  despise  the  vile 
ia^utation  of  a  pun) — by  the  state  of  the  polL  Long  hair,  during 
the  dark  ages,  waa  very  much  respected ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fsench  monarchy  the  people  diose  their  kings  by  the  length  of 
Aeir  locka.  In  our  own  island  it  was  equally  esteemed ;  and  so 
lar  firasnitabeingconsideradamarkof  effeminacy  to  carefully  tend 
it,  we  am  XxAA  ^iMi  the  Danish  ofibaers  who  were  quartered  up<m 
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the  English  in  the  reign  of  Etfaelred  the  Unready  won  the  hearts  of 
the  ladies  by  the  length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  which  they  combed 
at  least  once  a^day.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  been  the  only  class 
of  men  who  wore  the  hair  short,  and  this  they,  did  as  a  kind  of 
mortification.  Not  content  with  exercising  this  virtue  themselves, 
however,  they  attempted  to  impose  it  upon  the  laity.  Thus  St 
Anselm  fulminated  orders  against  long  hair,  both  in  England  and 
France.  There  was  a  kind  of  hair  which  received  the  honour  of 
a  special  canon  denouncing  it  This  hair,  crisped  by  art,  was 
styled  by  them  the  malice  of  the  Devil.  The  following  repre- 
sents— in  modernized  form,  of  course — the  terms  in  which  the 
French  Bishops  anathematized  it : — 

^  Prenant  un  soin  paternel  de  punir,  aotant  qu'il  est  k  propos,  ceux 
qui  portent  des  cheveux  frisks  et  boucl^s  par  artifice,  pour  fiiire  tomber 
dans  le  pi^ge  les  personnes  qui  les  voient,  nous  les  exhortons  et  leur 
enjoignons  de  vivre  plus  modestement,  en  sorte  qu'on  ne  remarqiie  plus 
en  eux  aueuns  reste$  de  la  malice  du  diabU.  Si  quelqu'un  p^che 
contra  ce  canon,  qu'il  soit  excommuni^  I ' 

Indeed,  so  many  and  such  complicated  and  contradictory  or- 
dinances were  issued  by  like  authority  about  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  that  some  wag  suggested  that  the  young 
fellows  should  continue  to  wear  their  hair  long  until  the  church 
had  settled  what  short  hair  really  was.  In  England  the  clergy 
did  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  denouncing  the  flowing 
tresses  of*  the  nobility ;  impregnated  with  the  practical  turn  of 
mind  of  the  country,  they  acted  as  well  as  talked.  Thus  Serlo, 
a  Norman  prelate,  preaching  before  Henry  II.  and  his  court, 
brought  the  whole  party  to  such  a  state  of  repentance  respecting 
the  profligate  length  of  their  locks,  that  they  consented  to  give 
them  up,  whereupon  the  crafty  churchman  pulled  a  pair  of 
shears  out  of  his  sleeve,  and  secured  his  victory  by  clearing  the 
royal  head  in  a  twinkling.  Such  occasional  results  of  pious 
impulse  were,  however,  of  little  avail ;  on  the  whole  the  abomi- 
nation remained  throughout  the  early  reigns  of  both  France  and 
England  quite  triumphant.  In  Richard  II.'s  time  the  jnea  as 
well  as  the  women  confined  the  hair  over  the  brow  with  a 
fillet.  What  the  clergy,  with  all  their  threats  of  excommuni- 
cation and  promises  of  paradise,  could  not  efiect  in  a  series 
of  ages,  was  at  last  brought  about  by  an  accident  Francis 
I.,  having  been  wounded  in  the  head  at  a  toomament,  was 
obliged  to  have  his  hair  cropped,  whereupon  the  whole  of 
fashionable  France  gave  up  their  locks  out  of  compliment  to 
the  sovereign.  In  the  History  of  England,  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  of  the  kings'  heads,  which  we  have  all  of  us  thumbed 
over  so  at  school,  the  sudden  and  complete  change  in  the  me- 
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thod  of  wearing  the  hair  between  the  installation  of  the  Tudor 
djnastj  and  the  meridian  of  bluff  King  Hal  must  be  well  re- 
membered. The  portraits  of  the  latter  period  by  Holbein  are, 
howerer,  the  best  of  illustrations.  The  women,  as  well  as  the 
men,  appear  almost  totally  deprired  of  hair,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinldng  that  much  of  the  hard  expression  of  features,  which 
especially  marks  the  female  heads  of  Henry  VIII.'s  great  painter, 
was  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  softening  influence  of  the 
hair.  The  close  cropping  of  the  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  them  a  virile  aspect  which  especially  suited  with  the  reform- 
ing spirit  of  the  age.  As  the  hair  shortened  the  beard  was 
allowed  to  flow.  Indeed  this  compensatory  process  lias  always 
obtained;  in  no  age,  we  think,  have  the  hair  and  beard  been 
allowed  to  grow  long  at  the  same  time.  Shakspeare  was  con- 
stantly alluding  to  the  beard.  In  his  day  this  term  included 
tbe  three  more  modem  subdivisions  of  beard,  moustache,  and 
whisker — they  were  all  then  worn  in  one.  *  Did  he  not  wear 
s  great  round  beard  like  a  glover's  paring-knife  ? '  asks  one 
of  his  characters,  cl^rly  alluding  to  the  extent  of  cheek  it 
corered.  In  a  word,  the  period  par  excellence  of  magnificent 
barbes  comprised  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
^  seventeenth  century — and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  was  at 
the  same  time  manifested  the  germ  of  that  party  which  gave  a 
p^ico-religious  character  to  the  hair  of  the  revolutionary  epoch. 
The  Cavaliers  began  to  restore  long  locks  early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  the  Puritans,  so  far  from  adopting  the  fashion,  polled 
eren  closer  than  before,  and  at  last  came  to  rejoice  in  the  cog- 
nomen of  Roundheads.  Between  these  two  grand  extremes, 
however,  there  were  innumerable  other  fashions  of  wearing  the 
hair,  the  minor  ensigns,  we  suppose,  of  trimming  sectaries. 
Dr.  Hall,  who  published  a  little  work  in  1643,  '  On  the  Loath- 
somnesse  of  Long  Hair/  exclaims — 

*How  strangely  do  men  cut  their  hairs — some  all  before,  some 
all  behind,  some  long  round  about,  their  crownes  being  cut  short  like 
eootes  or  popish  priests  and  friars;  some  have  long  locks  at  their 
eares,  as  if  they  had  foure  eares,  or  were  prickeared ;  some  have  a  little 
long  lock  onely  before,  hanging  downe  to  their  noses,  like  the  taile  of 
a  weasall ;  every  man  being  maide  a  foole  at  the  baiber's  pleasure,  or 
making  a  foole  of  the  barber  for  having  to  make  him  such  a  foole.' 
The  virulence  with  which  the  Puritans  denounced  long  hair 
even  exceeded  that  of  the  priests  of  old.  Diseases  of  the 
hair  were  lugged  in  as  evidences  of  the  divine  displeasure :  for 
example,  the  worthy  divine  we  have  just  been  quoting  talks  of 
plica  polonica  as  unquestionably  resulting  from  the  wickedness  of 
the  times.  There  is  a  cat  afflicted  with  this  singular  hair-disease 
in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  so  we  suppose  that 
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race  at  the  pretent  time  'are  liTiag  profUgide  lives !  What  aajs 
Professor  Owen? 

With  the  renewed  triumph  of  long  hair  the  beard  gradnallj 
shrank  np  ;  first  assuming  a  forked  appeamnce,  ^en  dwindling 
to  a  peaky  and  ultimately  vamshing  altogether.  The  female 
coiflure  of  the  Stuart  period  was  peculiarly  pleasing :  clusterii^ 
glossy  curls,  which  were  sometimes  made  sc^t  and  semi-transpar 
rent  by  a  peculiar  friz,  gave  life  and  mov«m«it  to  ^e  face ;  whilst 
a  pretty  arrangement  of  loops  hung  like  a  fringe  across  the  fore- 
h^y  and  added  a  great  air  of  quaintness  to  the  whole  ezpressicm. 

But  how  shall  we  approach  with  sufficient  awe  the  solemn 
epoch  of  perukes  I  It  is  true  we  have  sufficient  evidmice  that  the 
£g3rpt  of  F4iaraoh  was  not  ignorant  of  the  wig — the  very  corpus 
delicti  is  familiar  to  our  eyes — and  many  busts  and  statues  in  the 
Vatican  have  actually  marUe  wigs  at  this  hour  up<»i  them — 
clearly  indicating  the  same  fact  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome. 
But  apart  from  these  very  ancient  matters,  which  are  compara- 
tively new  discoveries,  hitherto  our  attention  has  be^ai  claimed  by 
the  simple  manipulations  of  the  barber ;  we  now  ent^  upon  a 
period  when  the  dressing  of  hair  rises  into  a  i<eal  science,,  and  the 
perruquier  with  a  majestic  bearing  takes  the  dignity  of  a  professor. 
To  France,  of  course,  we  owe  the  re-inventkm  and  complete 
adoption  of  a  head-dress  whicdi  sacrificed  the  beauty  of  nature  to 
the  delicacies  of  art.  The  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  This  prince  never  (nxok  his  childhood  cropped  his 
hair,  and  the  peruke  was  invented  to  enable  those  to  whom  nature 
had  not  been  so  bountiful  in  the  item  of  flowing  locks  to  keep 
themselves  in  the  mode  brought  in  by  their  royal  master.  In 
England  the  introduction  of  those  portentous  head-dresses  is 
well  marked  in  Pepys's  Diary.  Under  date  November  3,  1663, 
he  says — 

^  Home,  and  by  and  bye  comes  Chapman,  the  perriw%g-maker,  and 
upon  my  liking  it  (the  wtg),  without  more  ado  I  went  up,  and  then  he 
cut  off  my  haire,  which  went  a  little  to  my  heart  at  present  to  part 
with  it ;  iMit  it  being  over,  and  ray  perriwigg  on,  I  paid  him  3/.,  and  away 
went  he  with  my  own  haire  to  make  up  another  <^;  and  I  by  and  l^e 
went  abroad,  after  I  had  caused  all  my  maids  to  look  upon  it,  and  they 
eondnded  it  do  become  me,  though  Jane  was  mightily  troubled  fixr  my 
parting  with  my  own  hair,  and  so  was  Besse. 

<  November  8,  1663.  Lord's  Day.— To  church,  where  I  found  that 
my  coming  in  a  perriwigg  did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid  it 
would,  for  I  thought  that  all  the  church  would  presently  have  cast  their 
eyes  upon  me,  but  I  find  no  such  things.' 

From  this  last  extract  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  b^inning  die 
peruke,  made  as  it  was  from  the  natural  hair,  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from,  the  Cavalier  mode.     The  imngination  of  Fiance 
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ipeedSI  J  impniT«d,  however,  upon  poor  old  Dune  *  Nature. 
Under  Louis  XIV.  the  size  to  whieh  perukes  had  grown 
was  svEch,  that  die  face  appeared  only  as  a  smril  pimple  in 
tbe  midst  of  a  vast  sea  of  hair.  The  great  architect  of  tftin 
til— ipbant  age  of  perukes  was  one  Binette,  an  artist  of  snch 
aote  and  consequence  that  without  him  the  King  and  idl  his  cour- 
tiers were  nothing.  His  equipage  and  running  footmen  were  seen 
at  ererj  door,  axid  he  might  have  adopted  without  much  assump* 
turn  ihe  cdebrated  mot  of  his  rojal  master — L^Aai  (/ed  mou  The 
dergy,  physicians,  and  lawyers  speedily  adopted  the  peruke, 
as  thej  imagined  it  gave  an  imposing  air  to  the  countenance,  and 
99  indeed  it  must  be  confessed  it  did.  One  can  never  look  at  the 
portraits  of  the  old  bishops  and  judges  dressed  in  the  full-bottomed 
Ccnring  peruke  without  a  sort  of  conviction  tiiat  the  originals 
most  haTe  been  a  deal  more  profound  and  learned  than  those  of  our 
own  doae-cToppcd  age.  So  impressed  was  the  Grand  Monarque 
with  the  majestie  character  it  lent  to  the  face,  that  he  never  appeared 
withoiit  his  peruke  before  his  attendants,  and  it  was  the  necessity, 
perhaps,  of  taking  it  off  at  the  latest  moment  of  the  toilet,  that 
caoaed  him  to  say  that  no  man  was  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre. 
This  mode  grew  so  universal  that  children  were  made  to  submit 
to  it,  and  aO  Nature  seemed  bewigged.  The  multiplicity  of 
noes  and  forms  became  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  necessary 
«o  fiame  a  new  technical  vocabulary,  now  in  parts  obscure  enough 
even  for  the  most  erudite.  Thus  there  were  *  perruques  grandes  et 
pecites— en  folio,  en  quarto,  en  trente-deux — perruques  rondes, 
csrrees,  pointues;  perruques  ii  boudins,  h.  papillons,  k  deux  et 
tiois  marteaux,'  &c.  Sic 

For  a  long  time  after  this  invention  the  head-dress  retained  the 
natural  colour  of  tiie  hair,  but  in  1714  it  became  the  fashion  to 
have  wigs  bleached ;  the  process,  however,  was  ineffectual,  and  they 
speedily  turned  an  ashen  grey ;  to  remedy  which  defect  hair-powder 
was  invoked — another  wondrous  device  which  ^)eedily  spread 
from  the  source  and  centre  of  civilization  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  natural  vanity  of  the  fair  sex  struggled  with  more  or  less 
success  against  the  loss  of  their  own  hair,  but  they  managed  to 
6iz  and  build  this  up  with  such  piles  of  lace  and  ribbons  that 
it  at  lengfrti  excelled  the  male  peruke.  In  1760,  when  they  had 
reached  a  tmly  monstrous  altitude,  one  Legros  had  the  extraoi> 
dinary  imptrdence  to  hint  that  the  thing  was  getting  beyond  a 
joke,  and  proposed  a  return  to  the  *  coiffure  a  la  Grecque.* 
For  a  moment  the  fair  mob  of  fashion  listened,  and  the  hair- 
dressers trembled,  for  well  they  knew  that,  if  the  women  hesitated, 
tlie  mode,  like  their  virtue,  would  be  lost.  Accordingly  they 
combined  with  immense  force  against  Legros,  instituted  a  law- 
suit, and  speedily  crushed   him.     This   momentary  blight  re- 
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moved,  the  female  head-dress  sprang  up  still  more  madly  than 
before,  and  assumed  an  abstruseness  of  construction  hitherto  un- 
exampled. The  author  of  the  *'  Secret  Memoirs '  relates  that 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  herself  invented  a  coiffure  which  repre- 
sented all  the  refinements  of  landscape  gardening — ^  des  collines, 
des  prairies  emaillees,  des  ruisseauz  argentins  et  des  torrents 
ecumeux,  des  jardins  symetriques,  et  des  pares  Anglais.'  From 
the  altitude  of  the  head-dresses  in  1778  it  was  found  that 
they  intercepted  the  view  of  spectators  in  the  rear  of  them  at 
the  Opera,  and  the  director  was  obliged  to  refuse  admittance 
to  the  amphitheatre  to  those  persons  who  wore  such  immoderate 
coiffures — a  proceeding  which  reminds  us  of  the  joke  of  Jack 
Reeve,  who,  whilst  manager  of  the  Adelphi,  posted  a  notice 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  house,  gentle- 
men frequenting  the  pit  must  shave  off  their  whiskers  I  Such 
was  the  art  expended  on  these  tremendous  head-dresses,  and 
such  the  detail  required  in  their  different  stages,  that  ladies 
of  quality  were  often  under  the  hands  of  the  artiste  the  entire 
day.  Thus,  when  they  had  to  attend  entertainments  on  suc- 
ceeding evenings,  they  were  forced  to  sleep  in  arm-chairs,  for  fear 
of  endangering  the  finish  of  the  coiffure ! 

The  female  head-dress,  having  now  arrived  at  its  most  Alpine 
elevation,  suddenly  toppled  over  and  fell,  by  the  mere  accident  of 
the  Queen's  hair  coming  off  during  her  accouchement.  The  court, 
out  of  compliment  to  her  Majesty,  wore  the  hair  h  V enfant;  others 
followed,  and  the  fashion  was  at  an  end.  And  it  was  well  it  was  so. 
It  required  all  the  art  of  our  own  Sir  Joshua  to  bring  this  strange 
mode  within  the  sphere  of  pictorial  art.  And  yet  in  real  life  the 
white  powder  was  not  without  its  merit  It  brought  out  the 
colour  of  the  cheeks,  and  added  brilliancy  to  the  eyes ;  in  short,  it 
was  treating  the  face  like  a  water-colour  landscape,  mounting  it 
on  an  ocean  of  white,  which  brought  out  by  contrast  all  its  natural 
force  and  effect  Few  can  have  forgotten  how  many  of  our 
beauties  gained  by  figuring  in  powder  at  the  Court  fancy  balls 
of  a  few  seasons  back. 

The  male  peruke,  startled,  it  would  appear,  by  the  vehement 
growth  of  the  female  coiffure,  stood  still,  grew  gradually  more 
calm  and  reasonable,  and  at  last,  spuming  any  further  contest  with 
its  rival,  resigned  altogether — and  the  natursd  hair,  powdered  and 
gathered  in  a  queue,  at  first  long,  then  short,  and  tied  with 
ribbon,  became  the  mode — to  rout  which  it  required  a  revolution ; 
in  '93  it  fell — together  with  the  monarchy  of  France.  In  the 
world  of  fashion  here  the  system  stood  out  till  somewhat  later — 
but  our  Gallo-maniac  Whigs  were  early  deserters,  and  Pitt's  tax 
on  hair-powder  in  1795  gave  a  grand  advantage  to  the  innovatingr 
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fBij.  Pigtails  Gootinaedy  faowerer,  to  foe  worn  by  ibe  srsiy, 
ad  Uiote  Grit  a  coasideraUe  length,  until  1804,  when  they  were  by 
(■der  reduced  to  seven  inches  ;  and  at  last,  in  1808,  another  oitter 
oomaianciM  them  to  be  cut  off  altogether.  There  had,  however^ 
been  a  keen  qnalm  in  the  '  parting  spirit'  of  Piotectian.  The  very 
matt  day  bfought  a  coaater-order : — but  to  the  great  joy  of  the  rank 
and  file  at  least  it  was  too  late — already  the  pigtails  wefe  all  gone. 
The  trouble  giren  to  the  military  by  the  old  mode  of  powderii^ 
iie  hair  aad  dressing  the  lail  was  immcsise,  and  it  often  led  to  the 
■ost  IndicrMK  scenes.  The  aothor  of  the  ^  Costame  of  the  British 
SsUier'  rriales  that  on  one  occasion,  in  m  glorioos  dependency  of 
ooi,  a  £eld-*«by  being  ordered,  and  there  not  being  sufficient 
Ivben  in  the  garrison  to  attend  all  the  officers  in  tbe  morning, 
tjiejoniors  msstneeds  have  their  heads  dressed  orer  night,  and,  to 
preserve  tbeir  artistic  arrangeniei:^,  pmnatomed,  powdered,  curled, 
and  chiybed,  these  poor  wretdMs  were  forced  to  shep  as  well  as 
Ihej  conld  on  tkeirjmee*  I  Snch  was  the  rigidity  with  which  oer* 
%UB  sodea  were  enforced  in  tlie  army  about  this  period  that 
tbere  was  kept  in  the  adjntsnt's  office  ^  each  regiment  a  pattern 
•f  the  correct  cnrls,  to  wbich  the  barber  could  ve^. 

For  nmay  years  every  tvace  of  puwdei  and  pigtail  has  disap* 
feared  foosn  the  parade  as  well  as  the  saloon — and  footmen  are 
■ow  the  only  peisons  who  ose  a  mode  which  once  set  off  the 
ariitscratic  aspects  of  our  Seymours  and  Haroiltons.  The 
bsrsehair  €0«rt-wigs  of  the  Judges  seem  to  foe  recollections  of 
tbe  white  perukes  of  the  early  Georgian  era,  font  they  are  fiear 
wire  masni«  and  precise  than  the  old  flowing  head-dresses— 
their  exact  little  cons  and  sternly  cot  forow-lines  making  them 
&  emUenis  of  the  unbending,  nnoonpromising  spirit  of  the 
nisdtm  bench.  Only  thirty  years  ago,  it  must  be  remembered,  tibe 
s^fes  of  the  law,  even  in  ordinary  society,  sported  a  peculiar  and 
nwrifing  faead-gear ;  cr  mther  there  were  two  varieties  in  constant 
iR,  one  brief  and  brown  for  the  morning,  the  other  white,  pretty 
aaple,  and  terminating  in  pigtail,  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Feast  or 
BloosMbury  Drum.  The  epoch  of  Reform  witnessed  at  once  the 
aisandoament  of  Bloomsbory  and  the  final  abolition  of  tiiese 
^dicsal  ensigns.  The  last  adherent  was,  we  bdie^  the  excellent 
Mr.  Joatioe  James  Alan  Park — latterly  distinguished  accordingly 
^Busky  PorA.  The  general  disappearance  of  die  episcmal 
pofuke  befel  at  the  same  era  of  change  and  alarm — bemg 
wnned  to  set  dieir  house  in  order,  they  lost  no  time  in  dealing 
with  their  heads.  At  this  day  hardly  one  wig  ever  is  visible 
crtm  in  the  House  of  Lords :  and  we  must  say  we  doubt  whether 
laost  of  the  right  reverend  fathers  have  gained  in  weight  of  aspect 
hj  tUs  complete  revolution.  It  has,  of  course,  extended  over  all 
the  inferior  dignitaries  of  t^e  clerical  order.  With  the  ezcepticii 
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of  one  most  venerable  relic  which  has  often  nodded  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Parr's  ijuiya,  Oavfjua^  we  do  not  suppose  there  remains  one 
Heady  with  a  wig,  on  the  banks  of  either  Cam  or  Isis.  Yet  people 
question  the  capacity  or  resolution  for  internal  reforms  in  our 
academical  Caputs ! 

The  natural  hair,   after  its  long   imprisonment,  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  have  run  wild.     The  portraits  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Lawrence's  supre- 
macy, show  the  hair  falling  thickly  upon  the  brow,  and  flowing, 
especially  in  the  young,  over  the  shoulders.     Who  can  ever  forget, 
that  has  once  seen  it,  the  portrait  of  young  Lindley  in  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery  by  Sir  Thomas — that  noble  and  sad-looking  bro-w, 
so  softly  shaded  with  luxuriant  curls?     At  the  present  moment 
almost  every  lady  one  meets  has  her  hair  arranged  in  ^  bands  * 
— nothing  but  bands,  the  most  severe  and  trying  of  all  coiffures, 
and  one  only  adapted  to  the  most  classic  style  of  beauty.      For 
the  face   with  a  downright  good-natured  pug  nose,  or  with    one 
that  is  only  pleasantly  retrou8s4y  to  adopt  it,  is  quite  as  absurd   as 
for  an  architect  to  surmount  an  irregular  Elizabethan  building 
with  a  Doric  frieze.    Every  physiognomy  requires  its  own  peculiar 
arrangement  of  hair,  and  we  only  wonder  that  this  great   truth 
has  ever  been  lost  sight  of.     There  is  a  kind  of  hair   full    of 
graceful  waves,  which  in  Ireland  is  called  *  good-natured  hair/ 
There  is  something  quite  charming  in  its  rippling  line  across 
the  forehead.     Art  has  attempted  to  imitate  it,  but  the  eye  im- 
mediately detects  the  imposture — it  no  more  resembles  the  real 
thing  than  the  set  smile  of  the  opera^ancer  does  the  genuine 
play  of  the   features    from  some    pleasurable   emotion    of    the 
mind.      This    buckled  hair  is,  in    short,   the  same  as  that    de- 
nounced by  the  early  churchmen  under  the  name  of  the  malice 
of  the  Devil,  a  term  which  it  well  deserves.     There  is  another 
kind  of  hair  which  is  inclined  to  hang  in  slender  threadlike  locks 
just  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  allowing  the  light  and  shade  to  fall 
upon  the   white  skin   beneath  with  delightful  effect     Painters 
particularly  affect  this  picturesque  falling  of  the  hair,  and   it  is 
wonderful  how  it  softens  the  face,  and  gives  archness  to  the  eyes, 
which  peep  out  as  it  were  between  their  own  natural  trellis- work  or 
jalousies.     We  own  to  a  love  of  the  soft  glossy  ringlets  which 
dally  and  toy  with  the  light  on  their  airy  curves,  and  dance  with 
every  motion  of  the  body.     There  is  something  exceedingly  femi- 
nine  and  gentle  in  them,  we  think,  which  makes  them  more  fitted 
for  general  adoption  than  any  other  style.  But  most  of  all  to  be  ad- 
mired for  a  noble  generous  countenance,  is  that  compromise  between 
the  severe-looking  *  band '  and  the  flowing  ringlet,  in  which  the 
hair,  in  twisting  coils  of  flossy  silk,  is  allowed  to  fall  from   the 
forehead  in  a  delicate  sweep  round  that  part  of  the  cheek  where  il 
melts  into  the  neck,  and  is  then  gathered  up  into  a  single  shell- 
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like  coDTolatlon  behind.  The  Greeks  were  particularly  fond  of 
tills  arrangement  in  their  sculpture,  because  it  repeated  the  facial 
outline  and  displayed  the  head  to  perfection.  Some  naturally 
pietty  women,  following  the  lead  of  the  strong-minded  high- 
templed  sisterhood,  are  in  the  habit  of  sweeping  their  hair  at  a 
Tcry  ngly  angle  oflF  the  brow,  so  as  to  show  a  tower  of  forehead 
and,  as  they  suppose,  produce  an  overawing  impression.  This  is 
a  sad  mistake.  Gmnna,  supreme  in  taste  as  in  genius  and 
beauty,  knows  better.  The  Greeks  threw  all  the  commanding 
dignity  into  the  xopv/txCof— or  bow-like  ornament.  We  all  admire 
this  in  the  Diana  of  the  British  Museum.  It  was,  however, 
used  indifferently  for  both  sexes — the  Apollo  Belvedere  is 
crowned  in  the  same  manner.  The  ancients  were  never  guilty 
of  thinking  a  vast  display  of  forehead  beautiful  in  woman,  or  that 
it  was  in  fact  at  all  imposing  in  appearance — they  invariably  set 
the  hair  on  low,  and  would  have  stared  with  horror  at  the  atro- 
cious practice  of  shaving  it  at  the  parting,  adopted  by  some  people 
to  give  height  to  the  brow.  We  do  not  mean  to  lay  down  any 
absolute  rule,  however,  even  in  this  particular ;  the  individuality 
which  exists  in  every  person's  hair,  as  much  as  in  their  faces, 
should  be  allowed  to  assert  itself,  and  the  dead  level  of  bands 
should  never  be  permitted  to  extinguish  the  natural  difference 
between  the  tresses  of  brown  Dolores  — '  blue-black,  lustrous, 
thick  as  horsehair' — and  the  Greek  islanders'  hair  like  sea-moss, 
that  Alciphron  speaks  of.  Least  of  all  is  such  an  abomination  as 
*  fixature '  allowable  for  one  moment — he  must  have  been  a  bold 
had  man  indeed,  who  first  circulated  the  means  of  solidifying  the 
soft  and  yielding  hair  of  woman. 

There  is  much  more  individuality  in  the  treatment  of  gentle- 
men's hair,  simply  because  most  of  them  leave  it  more  alone,  and 
allow  Nature  to  take  her  course ;  nevertheless,  the  lords  of  the 
earth,  like  the  ladies,  have  to  a  certain  extent  their  prevailing  for- 
mula, or  rather  the  hairdressers  have,  of  arranging  the  hair — to 
wit,  one  great  sprawling  wave  across  the  forehead,  with  a  cauli- 
flower growth  on  either  side.  To  this  pattern  the  artists  would, 
if  they  could,  reduce  all  creation.  Their  opinion  upon  the 
graceful  flow  of  the  hair  is  to  be  found  in  that  utmost  effort  of 
their  science — the  wig — we  mean  the  upstart  sham  so  styled.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  hideous,  artificial,  gentish-looking  thing  as  the 
George-the-Fourthian  peruke  —  *  haif  in  storm,  half  in  calm — 
patted  down  over  the  left  temple,  like  a  frothy  cup  one  blows  on 
to  cool  it  ? ' —  Its  painfully  white  net  parting,  and  its  painfully 
tight  little  curls,  haunt  us.  We  scarcely  ever  see  that  type  now 
in  its  full  original  horror — but  bad  is  the  best.  It  seems,  at  first 
thought,  very  odd  that  they  cannot  make  a  decent  imitation  of  a 
head  of  hair.  People  forge  old  letters,  even  to  the  imitation  of 
the  stains  of  time  and  the  fading  of  the  ink  ;  they  copy  a  flower 
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until  it  will  wellniigh  entice  a  bee  ;  but  who  ever  Culed  to  <ii«- 
cover  a  wig  on  the  instant?  Its  nasty,  bud  scalp-line  againct  tbe 
Ibrehead  gives  a  positive  shock  to  any  peorson  possessing  ncrrcHis 
siMceptibility.  Sorely  something  might  be  done.  Nothing  can 
ever  be  expected,  hcMvever,  to  come  quite  up  lo  that  beaut  if al 
settii^  oujof  the  hair  which  nature  shows  us;  for,  as  a  writer  in 
a  former  namber  of  this  Review  says — and  we  may  be  alloived 
to  add,  says  beautifully — because  the  pen  is  now  well  known  to 
bave  been  held  by  feminine  fingers — 

^  It  is  the  'exquidte  liite  along  the  roots  of  the  hssr — the  g^noc&l 
undukifions  of  the  shores  of  the  head,  thus  given  to  sight,  with  wluch 
we  are  fiiscmated.  Here  the  skki  is  invariably  Houad  £aer,  and  the 
odour  tenderer,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  human  faoe — ^like  the 
smooth,  pure  sands,  where  the  tide  has  just  retired.'  * 

Again,  art  ean  never  naatcb  even  the  colour  of  the  hair  to  the  com- 
plexion  and  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  Did  any  ooe  ever 
^see  a  man  with  a  head  of  hair  of  his  own  growing  that  did  not  suit 
him  ?  On  the  ot^ier  band,  was  Uiere  ever  seen  a  wig  that  seemed 
^a  part  of  the  man  ?  Tbe  infinite  variety  of  Nature  in  managing 
the  -coiffure  is  -muqiproachable.  One  Hian's  hair  she  tosses  up  in 
a  sea  of  ourls ;  another's  she  soaoothes  down  to  the  meekness  of  a 
maid^s ;  a  .third's  she  flamres  up,  like  a  conflagration ;  a  Coorth's 
she  seems  to  have  crystallized,  each  hair  thwarting  >and  crossing 
its  neighbour,  like  a  mass  of  needles ;  to  a  fifth  she  imparts  that 
sweet  and  graceful  flow  which  F.  Grant  and  ^aU  other  feeling 
painters  do  their  best  to  copy.  In  colour  'and  texture,  again,  sbe 
is  equally  excellent ;  eadi  flesh*tint  bas  its  agreeing  shade  %nd 
character  of  hair,  which  if  a  man  departs  from,  he  disguises  bina- 
self.  What  a  standing  protest  is  the  sandy  whisker  to  tbe  flossy 
black  peruke !  Again,  bow  contradictoiy  and  withered  a  ^wom 
old  face  looks,  whose  shaggy  white  eyebrows  are  croawned  bj 
chestnut  curling  locks !  It  reminds  us  of  a  style  of  drawingr  in 
vogue  with  ladies  some  years  since,  in  which  a  bright-coloured 
baymaker  is  seen  at  work  in  a  cold,  Uackiead  pencil  landscape. 

Of  ^e  modem  beard  and  whisker  we  desire  to  write  respectfully. 
A  mutton  chop  seems  to  have  suggested  the  form  of  the  substnntiaL 
British  whisker.  Out  of  this  simple  design  countless  varielies  of 
forms  have  arisen.  How  have  they  arisen  ?  Can  any  one  give  an 
account  of  his  own  whiskers  from  their  birth  upwards  ?  To  oni^ 
mind  there  is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  iSb^  growth  of  this 
maidy  appendage.  Did  any  foreseeing  youth  deliberately  de»g;n 
his  own  whisker  ?  Was  them  ever  known  a  hoUriedeboy  who  saw 
"^a.  greatfuture'  in  his  silken  down,  and  determined ^to  toain  it  in  th^ 
way  it  should  go?  We  think  not.  .British  whiskers,  in  truth,  have 
grown  up  like  .all  the  great  institutions  of  the  country,  noisdessiy 

*  See  Enayt  by  the  Authoreas  of  Letteti  from  the  Baltic,   lately  coHecteci  aj 
Beading  fin-  the  Bail.  ^^    _  ^^ 
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mi  ptrwkaUmHy — an  Mitward  exprrari^n,  at  the  Germaat' would 
mjy  of  ^le  inner  life  of  the  people ;  the  general  idea  allowing  of  infr- 
oiteyariet]r  aceoiding  to  tile  individuality  of  the  weaien  Let  us  taka* 
tl»Dext  half-doien  men  passing  by  the  window  as  we  write.  Th^ 
fait  has  fais  whiskers  tneked  into  the  comers  of  his  month,  as> 
though  he  were  holding  them  «p  wiA  his  teeth.  The  sceond' 
whisker  that  we  descry  bns  wandered' into  the- middle  of  the  cheek, 
aod  there  stopped  as  though  it  did  not  knew  where  to  go  to,  like  ar 
fsath  who  has  ventured  out  into  the  middle  of  a  ball-room  with 
aS  eyes  vfpoa  lam.  Yonder  bnnch  of  bnstles  (No.  3)  twists  the 
oontnuTT  way  nniler  the  owner's  ear-:  he  could  not  for  the  life  of 
Ub  teU  why  it  retrograded  so.  That  Hsiirth  citizen  with  ^be  vast 
FKific  of  a  iaee  has  little  whiskers  which  seem  to  hare  stopped 
Asrt  af^  two  inches  of  voyage,  as  thongit  aghast  at  the  prospect 
of  baring  to  double  such  a  Ci^ie  Hora  of  a  ohin.  We  pereeive 
c&Bomg:  a  tieraendons  pair,  romiin^  over  the  sbirt-collar  in  loxuriant 
pnAision.  Yet  we  see  as  the  colonel  or  general  takes  off  his  hat 
ts  that  lady  that  ho  is  qoite  bald* — those  whiskers  are,  in  fact, 
BD^ng  but  a  tremendous  landslip  from  the  yeteran's  head ! 

Eves  H»  Enrope,  some  skins  seen  to  have  na  power  of  ipro- 
dscing  hair  at  all.  Dark,  thiek^compksuoned'  people  are  fre- 
quently quite  destitate  of  either  beard  or  whisker,  and  Nature  now 
and  tfaea,agilto  rsstose  the  balanae,  produces  a  hairy  woHuin.  A 
diamiiay  riBBspla  waa  eoEhibiting'  a  short:  time  since  m  town* 
IW  deactiptiott  slw  gives  of  herself  in  every  partienlar  we  wiU  not 
faKk,  bat  here* it  is  from  the  printed  bUl:*— 

'Tbe  pablfe  h  aioet  respectfWny  inlbrmed  that  Mad.  FoBrnifNK,  one 
of  the  meat  oorkms  pheaoBMiieas  which  over  appeared  in  Eorope,  has 
umed  in  lioarion,  io  the  person  of  a  yoaay  wn—Wy  21  years  of  age, 
whni>ftaa>wMeh  iaofaDesHnonfinarywhiteneis^ssarraiinded  bya  heard 
»  Uaek  as  jet,  about  four  inehes  in  leng^b^  Tha  beard  is  as  tMek  and 
badiy  as  that  of  any  uian.  Tho  young:  lady  is  m  native  of  Gkneva,  in 
S«inerlaDd,.aiid  has  Deceived  a  most  brilliant  edui»ition«  She. speaks* 
Freoeh  fluently,  and  will  answer  all  the  questions  that  may  be  addressed  > 
to  her.  Her  beard,  which  reaches  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  perfectly 
eoeircles  the  Ace,  forming  the  most  surprising  contrast,  but  without 
tnipainng  its  beauty.  Her  bust  is  most  finely  formed,  and  leaves  not 
the  least- doubt  as  to  her  sex.  She  will  approach  all  the  persons  who 
may  henoiv  her  wHh  their  presenoe,  and  give  an  account  of  her  origin* 
uii  Virtb,  aad  exfrfaln  tlie  mettres  which  inihiced  her  to  quit  her 
raaaiiji.  Eweijbedy  wkD  also  be  aHowed  to,  touch  her  hsasd,  so  as  to 
be  asannaeed  that  it  is  perfectly  natural/ 

Tbe  beard  waa  ceBtakdy  a  most  glorious  specimen,  sad  shamed 
any  mmtls  that  wa  have  esrer  ■ten. 

Of  the  expnmum  of  hair-^-oould  we  mnsa  iat  the  nonce  a 
qoiU  fipMik  Estbema^^mnch  night  be  well  and  edifyingly  said. 

The 
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The  Greeks,  with  their  usual  subtilty  in  reading  Nature,  and 
interpreting  her  in  their  works  of  Art,  have  distinguished  their  gods 
by  the  variations  of  this  excrescence.  Thus  the  hair  of  the  Phidian 
Jove  in  the  Vatican,  which  rises  in  spouts  as  it  were  from  the 
forehead,  and  then  fails  in  wavy  curls,  is  like  the  mane  of  the  lion, 
most  majestic  and  imperial  in  appearance.  The  crisp  curls  of 
Hercules  again  remind  us  of  the  short  locks  between  the  horns  of 
the  indomitable  bull ;  whilst  the  hair  of  Neptune  falls  down  wet 
and  dank  like  his  own  seaweed.  The  beautiful  flowing  locks  of 
Apollo,  full  and  free,  represent  perpetual  youth ;  and  the  gentle, 
vagrant,  bewitching  tresses  of  Venus  denote  most  clearly  her 
peculiar  characteristics  and  claims  as  a  divinity  of  Oljrmpus. 
What  gives  the  loose  and  wanton  air  to  the  portraits  in  Charles 
II.'s  bedchamber  at  Hampton  Court  ?  Duchess  and  Countess 
sweep  along  the  canvas  wiUi  all  the  dignity  that  Lely  could  flatter 
them  with  ;  but  on  the  disordered  curls  and  the  forehead  fringed 
with  love-locks  Cyprian  is  plainly  written.  Even  Nell  Gwyn, 
retired  into  the  deep  shade  of  the  alcove,  beckons  us  with  her 
sweet  soft  redundance  of  ringlets.  But  too  well  woman  knows 
the  power  Venus  has  endowed  her  with  in  this  silken  lasso: — 
*'  Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.' 

In  the  rougher  sex  the  temper  and  disposition  are  more  appa- 
rent from  the  set  of  the  hair  than  in  woman,  because,  as  already 
observed,  they  allow  it  to  follow  more  the  arrangement  of  nature. 
Curly  hair  bespeaks  the  sanguine  temperament,  lank  hair  the 
phlegmatic.  Poets  for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  have  had  curly 
hair — though  our  own  age  has  exhibited  some  notable  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Physiology  has  not  yet  decided  upon  what  the  curl 
is  dependent,  but  we  feel  satisfied  it  arises  from  a  flattening^  of 
one  side  of  the  hair  more  than  the  other. 

So  well  do  people  understand  the  character  as  expressed  by 
the  hair  and  its  management,  that  it  is  used  as  a  kind  of  index. 
Commercial  ideas  are  very  [exact  respecting  it  What  chance 
would  a  gentleman  with  a  moustache  have  of  getting  a  situation 
in  a  bank  ?  Even  too  much  whisker  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. A  clean  shave  is  usually,  as  the  world  goes,  expected 
m  persons  aspiring  to  any  post  of  serious  trust.  We  confess 
that  few  montrosities  in  this  line  aifect  us  more  dismally  than 
the  combination  of  dandy  favoris  with  the,  however  reduced, 
peruke  of  Brother  Briefless  or  Brother  Hardup.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  anything  like  hirsute  luxuriance  about  a  sacerdotal  phy- 
siognomy is  ofiensive  to  every  orthodox  admirer  of  the  via  medi4M — 
to  all  the  Anglican  community,  it  is  probable,  excepting  some 
inveterate  embroideresses  of  red  and  blue  altar-dotfas  and  tall 
curates' slippers.  o„.e..yGoogIe       A«t. 


(    «29    ) 

Art.  III. — 1.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Person '  and  Age  of  the 
long-lived  Countess  of  Desmond,  By  Hon.  Horace  Walpole. 
Strawberry  HUl,  1758. 

2.  Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  Character  and  Person  of  Richard  HI. 
1767. 

I,  Letter  from  Mr.  Meyrick.     MS.    1775. 

t  Notes  and  Queries.     Vols,  iv.— v.     1851-2. 

HORACE  WALPOLE,  while  engaged  in  investigating  the 
documents  concerning  Richard  the  Third,  preparatory  to 
Us  Historic  Doubts j  found  that  one  important  fragment  of  evidence 
<iepeiided  solely  on  the  traditional  testimony  of  an  apocryphal 
witness.  He  had  *  often  heard  that  the  aged  Lady  Desmond  Uved 
to  162  or  163  years* —  and  a  story  was  current  in  some  noble 
iamilies  that  ^  she  had  danced  with  Richard  IIL,  and  always 
ftffinned  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room,  except  his 
holfaer  Edward,  and  was  very  well  made.'  A  certain  Sir  Walter 
Sc  John  and  a  certain  ^old  Lady  Dacre'  were  said  to  have  con- 
vened with  our  ultra- venerable  Countess,  and,  from  her  oral  decla- 
ration, to  have  handed  down  this  judicium — in  refutation  of  the 
*pretiB  ir^uria  formitB  of  the  calumniated  prince — through  ^old 
Lord  St.  John,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  a  host  of  their 
posterity.  Such  a  description  of  evidence,  though  inadmissible  at 
tbe  bar  of  a  legal  tribuiuJ,  might  be  brought  forward  in  a  High 
Court  of  Literature,  before  which  the  ingenious  advocate  was 
about  to  plead  for  the  defendant  in  the  cause  of  Lancastrian  His-' 
Mans  V.  Richard  Plantagenet.  Yet  the  learned  counsel  saw  that, 
belbre  he  could  expect  the  hearsay  of  these  witnesses  to  be 
leccived,  it  would  be  requisite  to  identify  the  principal  one. 
little  credit  was  likely  to  be  attached  to  the  garrulities  of 
SQcb  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  remotest  of  whom  was 
an  tlmost  fabulous  personage,  a  myth,  a  *  Mrs.  Hanis '  of  the 
iiuddle  ages.  The  longevity  ascribed  to  her  was  not  less  open  to 
scepticism  than  the  singular  opinion  she  was  quoted  for  as  to  the 
*JB^etry  of  a  prince  known  in  nursery  tales  as  *  Crook-backed 
Richard.'  Did  this  Irish  phenomenon — who  lived  so  long — 
^^  eiist  at  all?  And  how  came  she  at  a  court  ball  in 
linden  under  Edward  I V.  ?  Accordingly,  the  lord  of  Strawberry 
HUl  commenced  *  an  Inquiry  into  the  Person  and  Age  of  the 
^-lived  Countess  of  Desmond ;'  and,  although  he  at  first  con- 
''^Qnded  another  who  bore  that  title  with  the  veritable  object  of 
^  investigation,  he  arrived  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  her 
>^tity : — and  in  short  ought  to  have  for  ever  set  at  rest  the 
controversial  question,  still  agitated  in  that  occasionally  useful 
i^xudtant  of  dead  knowledge  yclept  Notes  and  Queries — the 

antiquary's 
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antiquary's  Ti^tr^-paper.  Walpole's  starting  mistake  is  hardly 
worth  adverting  to  now,  farther  than  tiiat  it  is  amusing  to  see  the 
gay  manner  in  which  so  agreeahle  a  writer  unravels  a  somewhat 
dull  antiquarian  entanglement.     He  says : — 

*  Having  a  few  years  ago  had  a  curiosity  to  inform  myself  of  the 
particulars  of  the  life  of  the  very  aged  Countess  of  Desmond,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  no  certain  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  persoii ; 
neither  exactly  how  long  she  Hved,  nor  even  who  8h»  was ;  the  few 
circumstances  related  of  her  depending  on  mere  tmdkten/ 

By  and  bye  he  received  a  distinct  atatemMtt  that  ^  she  was  buried 
at  Sligo ;'  and,  oa  fncther  inquiry^  an;  inseriptimL  in  that  Irish 
Abbey  certainly  indkated  that  a  lady  of  the  designatioa  had 
been  intercsd  there.  Walpole  applied  ta  a  friend  in  the  ocag^- 
bouirhood  to  procttxe  a  copy  of  it.  The  gentlemaa  written  U> 
was  *'  the  O'Conor  Don^'^  already  supposed  to  be  well  vexsad  ijK 
the  anti^oitieft  of  hisi  naticda,  and  stul  raentionad  with  gcBoral 
respect  as  the  ^  venerable  Charies  O'Cenor.'  A.  chisftai»  oi 
that  reg^  lace  had  been  the  seoeod  hasband  of  the  entojnbed 
Countess^  and  the  vaxmxa&tsat,  whkh  sst  fawlh  his  titles  aad 
emfbkzomtents^  was  aHMDM»dy  calied  ^  O'Coaor's  tootb.'  The 
se|BresenteAive  of  the  Kiagsof  Connaiight  ea§^ly  dedphsred  the 
almost  obHlerated  epitsfd^  acting  the  pest  of  Old  Mortality 
ixy  as  he  declares^  ^many  hours  on  a  high  taddsr,  it  cwsfing 
much  time  to  dear  the  letters^'  He  alse  tsased  the  figuies  sculp* 
tered  sa  the  tablets — the  effigies  of  O'Conor,  dad  in  armioiMr^ 
with  \m  hdnet  by  his  side^  and  ef  Meamoret^  C&mitina  XIss 
mrnks^  wi&  her  cosonet  and  coat  of  arms — these  ofBatfer  inpaled 
with  Fitigstald  aad  CKGoaor.  But^  by  the  inseriptian^  th» 
meoiorkd  had  been  esected  by  tiie  ladj  haiself,  ia  1624,  o»  the^ 
death  oi  hcf  second  husbooid;  and,  oa  refeixing  to  a  reoeai 
Peerage^beok,  it  appeared  thst^  having  be(|usBth^  the  sans  a£ 
300/.  for  the  faoildiog  of  a  chapel  and  the  essapletieaoif  thiaiaoma. 
xsent,  she  diedso  hsle  aa  1 636.  Cotkkl  she  be  Kleotical  wilh  adaatta 
whose  dbnobi^  days  were  so  seiBote  as*  ta  imfdy  aa  iatenral  igk, 
Kfe  of  laose  than  a  centmy  and  a  half?  After  due  nAeocMM^. 
Walpole,  in  an  elaborate  letter,  dedased  he  doubted  whether 
Eleanor  of  Sligo  couhl  be  the  DessBoaiaa  Countess  rtpeited  tat 
baive  readied  sodi  an  inaraense  a^e^. 

Before  entering  into  these  deadbts,  a  sketch  may  be  ^venof  the 
ioFtnnes  of  this  Sligo  claimant,  in  illnstratisn  oi  the  <h>wn£al  o£ 
the  house  of  Desmond,  aad  of  the  histoiy  of  its  dowagefs. . 

Elesnor  Butler,  the  Sligo  lady,  was  seeoad  wife  to  Garrett,  tha 
16th  Earl  of  Desmond — head  of  that  great  seeoad  branch  of  tbe^ 
Irish  Geraldiaes  which  for  a  long  period  fully  eyialled  the  ie-« 
sown  aad  influence  of  the  elder  line  of  O&lly,  Kildare,  and 

Leinster. 
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Ldaster.  Th«  dealh  of  hk  iaiber,  JamM  l&th  Earl,  know*  ia 
pcdigreM  aa  tie  trmUarj  occurred  in  1558.  Tbe  caridom  extended 
orer  110  miles,  and  ooBftainedinMrethaa  half  a  niUion  acres,  with 
maajr  atroag  caadea  and  walled  tovna  ;  its  rerettaas  wese  conputed 
bfa  Bacon  of  the  Exchequer,  asm  1515,  at  10,000/.,  and,  ia 
Gamtt'a  own  timev  »t  40,000  gold  pieceai  In  Kerry  he  exefc^ed 
leyal  authority  as  Count  Palatine ; — he  boasted  higher  pmvilegea 
mi  ianmnniripa  than  any  other  peer  in  Irebad^  aodr-Jiis  aacestoes 
having  for  centaiiea  assumed  the  ru<le  sway  of  a  Cdtic  dynasty 
over  many  iaferioi  locds— damiaeeied  with  the  cotabiaed  powers 
of  fieodaJity  aad  chieftainiy,  the  mling  systems  of  the  Norman  and 
CeltiG  Tacaa»  On  nising  his  banner  he  was  at  once  leader  of  600 
hmseand  2000  foot — but  this  ibsoe  be  eould  readily  double  by  an 
wnlynitafl  cnstem  of  qaartering  mercenary  auxiliaries  upon- his 
vsfsalat  The  extensive  fcnrests  and  DMManAain  fastnesseo  of  his 
niMta  pnacipaUty  inspired  a  ooafideace  that  he  might  not 
«dy  saveage  an  beseditory  quarrel,  but  evea  defy  die  heatility 
sf  the  CiDwn*  Such .  dominion  pn>¥ed  fatal  to  a  man.  of  baaghty 
aad  iatsactaUe  chaiaoter^  at  a  tiaie  whe&  the  gyoaiiag  autbcnity 
of  moaas^y  and  law  waa  opposed  to  the  barbaroaa  rale  of 
daaahip — aad  he  beeame  the  ingmB  rebeUihuB  wwaipiar  of  Irish 
iustesj.  The  black  Earl  of  Otmond*— between  whose  house  aad 
the  Gersldiaes  thaie  was  aacieat  and  deadly  fisad — laid  claim  to 
die  DesjBoad  eatates  in  right  of  his  mothep,  who  wa»-the  heifese 
of  a  daeeasad  Palatine — {viz*  James  tltk  Eadl  of  Desmondy  ob* 
1529) — and  meseover  waa  the  faf&k  wife  of  this  Garrett ; — aad 
theae  ia.  reaaan  to  beliere  tiati  the  yindi«^ve  namify  of  that  great 
aableania.  to  faia  stepfather — tege^er  with  the  unreleatiag  poli^ 
panned  towacds  Earl  Garrett — (whose-  vast  possessieas  fssoe  an 
indntfraiiint  to  mak%  ec  proclaim^  him  a  iebri)i — weee  the  aotoal 
caaaes  of  the  siaUeenth  Desmond's  destruction — and  that,  to  nee  hie 
own  espreasiye phraa^  he  waa  *'  wrung  iato.  andatifulness*^  Hia 
lila  was  one  af  coalradietion  and  vicissitade^  Bern  a  yoanger  ao% 
the  hcqpeat  of  Ids  trmtar  father*  (who  had  divoaeed  ai  £aimer 
wife  oat  piaiiiMTis  of  consanguinity)  was  his*  weaJkt  title  tepeemge 
aad  estates  -uatil  coafiraaed  by  die  Qpmea,  oa  eandition  of  hm 
fivtherias;  ^^  Protestaat  intevest:  yet,  in  after  times^  his  power 
waa  employed  in  advancing  Romanism.  When  at  the  head  of 
5000  men,,  confronting  asuperior  force  under  Ormonde  he  waa  only 
nail  si  I  led  froes  faUiag  upon  him  by  tbeentreatieaof  his  own  wi^ 
— tiiemother  of  his  enemy  j  and,  one  short  month  after  her  death, 
waa  attacked  by  that,  same  Ormond — when  attended  only  by  bia 
uaaal  zetiane,  tease  nine  seore  men,  aad  earried  off  in  a  wouadlsd 
oonfition.  At  one  time,  he  fieasted  the  chiefs  of  a  province  in  the 
great  hall  of  Askeaton ;  at  another,  starred  with  a  few  *'  wretched 

r-  kerne' 
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kerne '  in  a  hollow  tree :  and  gave  chase  to  the  red  deer  and  the 
wolf  on  his  own  wild  mountains ;  or  was  immured  for  many 
years  in  Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  or  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

During  Earl  Garrett's  incarceration,  James  Fitz-Maurice,    a 
near   relative,*    acted  as    seneschal,    or    lieutenant,    over     his 
estates.      The   patrimony  of  this  man,  a  fertile  barony  south 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  called  Kerrycurrihy,  had  passed  by  mort- 
gage to  a  Kentish  knight,  who  had  the  custody  of  the   EarPs 
person.      The  captive  secretly  sent  an  intimation  to  his  senes- 
chal to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  clan;  on  this  hint  Fitz- 
Maurice  raised,  with  some  difficulty,  a  sanguinary  insurrection 
— ^ravaged  the  lost  paradise  of  Kerrycurrihy — aroused,  Jar  the 
first  time,  the  war-cry  of  religion — and  carried  on  for  several 
years  a  guerilla  warfare,  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  liberation  of 
his  politic  chief.     In   reward   of  this  exploit,    the  Palatine    of 
Desmond  granted  him  the  manor  of  Carrickfoyle  ;  but,  on    the 
Countess  remonstrating  at  such  an  alienation  of  the  domains  of 
the  earldom,  the  gift  was  revoked.     The  enraged  desperado  fled 
to  the  continent,  ostensibly  in  quest  of  *  aid  for  the  persecuted 
Catholics;'  but  intent  on   recovering  his  paternal  estate,    and, 
perhaps,  supplanting  his  chief,  whose  title  he  assumed    iMrhen 
abroad.     At  Madrid  he  fell  in  with  a  ruined  Sassenach  advoi- 
turer,  Tom  Stukely,  and  the  congenial  pair  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where    they   were    *  prince-like   entertained,'  and   succeeded   in 
imposing  upon  Gregory   XIIL  with  a  plan  for  invading    the 
Green  Isle.     The  infatuated  pontiff  had  promised  to  confer  all 
the  British  dominions  upon  Philip  II.,  provided  that  monarch 
could  conquer  them  I  —  but,    on  Stukel/s   representing    to    his 
holiness  that   he  could   with  facility  raise  his   own  *  nephew,' 
Giacomo  Buoncompagno,  to  the  Irish  throne,  Gregory  embraced 
the  suggestion— assembled  an  army  of  800  banditti,  culled  firom 
the  jails   and   galleys   of  the   Ecclesiastical    States — appointed 
Stukely  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  created  him  Baron 
of  Idrone,  Earl  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  and  Marquis  of  Leinster. 
The  career  of  this  lord  of  lavish  and  spurious  titles  was  brief  and 
inglorious.     On  his  invasive  voyage  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  iprhere 
he  was  persuaded  by  Sebastian  of  Portugal  to  engage  himself  and 

*  Fitz-Maurice  was  apparently  adopted  rery  generally  as  a  samame  a,moog  the 
wide-spread  descendants  of  Maurice  Fitsgerald,  first  Barl  of  Desmond.  Anolber 
great  branch  of  the  Geraldines,  that  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  <^icl^ 
seems  also  to  have  favoured  the  same  patronymic,  which  is  still  retained,  in  memory  of 
an  earlier  Maurice,  common  ancestor  of  all  the  Irish  lines.  We  need  hardly  obsefre 
that  the  use  of  surnames,  in  our  sense  of  that  term,  was  extremely  lax  and  ineipilar  mMmm^ 
the  Anglo-Irish,  long  sifter  it  had  been  petty  well  settled  in  England.  Many  Geral- 
dines, it  is  plain,  were  designated  merely  as  Fitz-John  or  Fitz- William,  acGording  to 
the  baptismal  name  of  their  own  immediate  progenitors. 
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his  troops  in  his  service,  and,  sailing  with  that  prince  on  his  fatal 
expedition  to  Barbary,  fell  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar. 

The  end  of  the  Hibernian  conspirator  was  less  distinguished. 
The  Pope,  indeed,  gave  him  the  high-sounding  title  of  pene^ 
raliseimCf  and,  in  the  same  bull,  confirmed  his  claim  to  the 
coveted  patrimony  by  styling  him  '  Lord  of  Kerrycurrihy.'  Fitz- 
Manrice,  thus  ennobled — ^anguinely  sailed  for  Ireland  with 
three  ships  and  100  men — and  startled  the  isle  from  its  propriety 
by  landing  at  Dingle  on  the  18th  July,  1 579 — following — m  solemn 
procession — three  zealous  divines,  |the  celebrated  Dr.  Sanders, 
as  Papal  Nuncio,  the  Jesuit  Alen,  and  O'Mulrian,  titular  Bishop 
of  KUlaloe,  in  full  canonicals,  with  crozier  and  mitre :  before 
which  trio  two  friars  bore  '  the  Pope's  standard ' — an  especially 
consecrated  banner.  Signal  fires  blazed  on  the  mountains,  and  scouts 
despatched  to  every  disaffected  chief  exaggerated  the  numbers  of 
the  invading  friends  of  freedom,  and  spr^id  rumours  of  coming 
leinforoements  of  Spanish  argosies,  laden  with  veterans,  arms,  and 
Indian  gold.  Some  five  hundred  Italians  and  Spaniards  indeed — 
die  precursors  of  the  Armada — landed  a  year  afterwards,  and 
were  slain  without  mercy  by  Arthur  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh— the  Arthegal  and  Talus  of  the  Faifry  Queen.  Tall 
dnps  were  reported  off  the  coast !  Of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's 
force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  all  but  a  few  joined  the  rebel 
CBunp,  where  the  holy  banner — picturing  the  crucifixion-^was 
displayed  daily  to  increasing  numbers,  and  hailed  with  the  new 
slogan  of  Paporoboo  1  The  viceroy  sent  for  men,  arms,  and 
money  from  England — he  could  only  borrow  two  hundred 
pounds  in  Dublin  on  the  security  of  the  state  I — and,  promising 
that  he  himself  would  '  visit  the  guests  with  adventure  of  his  life,' 
admonished  Burleigh  to  *  stand  stoutly  to  the  helm,  for  a  great 
storm  was  at  hand ! '  The  gathering  tempest,  though  differing  in 
nature  from  that  which  scattered  the  Annada,  was  not  less  retri^ 
bntive.  James,  the  ^Lord  of  Kerrycurrihy,'  soon  fell  in  a 
miserable  brawl,  and  his  body  became  a  target  for  the  soldiery  : 
the  Jesuit  was  slain  in  battle  :  and  the  Nuncio  died  at  last  of  hunger 
ID  a  wood,  where  his  remains  were  found  half  devoured  by  wolves. 
The  command  of  the  insurgents  was  assumed  by  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Desmond,  who  remained  personally  inactive — but 
proofs  of  whose  collusion  were  found  on  the  corpse  of  the  Jesuit 
rresently,  therefore,  when  the  Palatine — who  claimed  a  privilege 
of  *  not  coming  to  the  governor  of  Ireland  unless  he  listed  — failed 
to  attend  the  repeated  summons  of  a  commander  of  the  Queen's 
forces,  an  attack  was  made  on  his  castle  of  Askeaton,  the  tombs 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  adjoining  abbey  were  destroyed,  the  country 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword — and  he  himself  finally  proclaimed 
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a  traitor  by  sowid  of  tmmpet;  The  haughty  GcraldkinB^  goaded 
on  every  side,  then  dkrrvr  off  die  mask,  and.  mdbed  ^  fraariwJIy^ 
into  opcB  rebelKoB. 

His  ftite  is   rela*Mk  wkh  not  onaffeetiBf   siisplicitr  by  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  t&e  oiaele  of  Clorerley  Hall  :*— 

*  Desmond  possessed  whole  counties,  together  with  tho  palatioale  of 
Kerry,  and  had  o#  his  own  nano  and  raee-at  least  frve  hmidred  geotie^ 
men  at  his  ooanaand ;  all  of^whomt^  and  his  ewalife  a]so«  he  lest  witfain 
the  space  of  threa  yens,  very  few  of  the*  house  beisg  left  alivei' 
We  must,  howeror,  pause  fbr'a brief  retroapactof  aome-pagtioulara. 
The  reignng  Coantces  (our  SKgo  lady)  had  frequently  beeaiai  me- 
diatrix between  her  *  mad^vrained '  cooaortaad  the  English  satsaps. 
As  Palatine  be  administered  justice  but  indtfivrontly  in  &e  *•  kin^ 
dom  of  Kerry,'  as  that  district,  in  whkb  the  kill's  writ,,  if  it  rat^ 
ran  away,  is  still  called.  Bestde  it»  own  M^iply  of  lawleaa  men — 
a&  especiaily  formidable  band;  of  whom*  were  known^  m  Gaelic, 
aa  the  Old  Evil  CbikbeB  of  the  Wood— the  lebeia^  oal^iva^ 
and  catde4iftera  of  other  counties  sbritered  tiiemselveB-  withoB 
the  saactuary  which  this  palatinate  liberty  afibrdtd.  Sir  Wiiliam 
Drury — recently  in-  command  on  the*  Scottish  fiooBtiery  where  he 
had  *  daunted  the  thieves  of  tb»  bord^va  and  made  the  rush-buak 
keep  the  cow ' — was  appointed  to  the  sewlyH^nsated-preaidsDey  of 
Munstev;  and,  without  caring  for  musty  patents,  aaMuneed  his 
intention  of  ^esecuting  justioe'  within  the  prxvil^ed  rale  of  ^>e 
Geraldine  principality.  The*  Lord  P^atine  was  fariov^^-lMit, 
dissembling  his-  passion,  sent  hospitable  offers  to  Six  WiUiam, 
desiring'  tha^  he  and  hisr  ratinue,  when  pasBikig>  throsigfa  Keny^ 
wonld  visit,  his  house  at  TValee.  The  Pseaidenli;  &avin^  heM 
sessiona  al  difcient  towns,  iwde  over  aceofdingly — bnt.  w^ 
tended  fay  a  gumrd  of  only  126  seUders.  The  briah  Eoi  hnd, 
in  tile  mtan  while,  assembled  some  dOQ  chosen  tcdiosporsy  in^ 
tending — ifthechioniolerHooloeristobebefierBd — tD«n|irisebi» 
unsnspecting  gues^  ^^and,  instead*  of  a  hien  vmm  into  tirn  counlryv 
to  hsnreeutlnm  off  iran  ever  ooanngiAMVo^  again.'  Thscouiageans-. 
Eni^ishsBaMH— met  l^r  this  apparently  hsstUs  aarrsy  ordered'  his 
men  t»  cfaaorge ;  bat,  contiaues  the  <Amsttclc^  the-  Patatane  and 
Uba  oempaay,  thoa^  well  armed  and  snrea  to  one,  ^heia|*  as  it 
wase  aatenaahed,  £»rsoek  the  Mds  and  dispersed  tiiansrtras<  iatn 
the  woods.'  Onriding* up  to  the  hoaie  to  lasm  the BManing-of 
thisstmnge  sAdr,  I>rary  wasf  n»tf  by  the  Countess,  who '^frii  on 
her  knees,  held  up  her  hands,  and  with  trilling  tears  psaied  his 
p«wtifiicp  and  pardon,  excusing^  asi  w^  as  sfae-^  oomld^  her  has- 
hand^  follie^;'  she  declared  that  the-  oompaay,  so  jurecipitate  in 
flighty  had  been  assembled  as  a  great  faantiBg^pBr^  to  vrelcome 
him  as-  Lprd  President,  and  had  merely,  advaaoed  on  seeia^ 
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his  lonfaUp  appvoach.  *  And  herein  she  «o  wbelie  vnd  mo- 
dottie  did  bebm  kifMilfe,'  that  Drurj  was  tetiified,  and  the  un- 
toward occurrence  orerlooked.  Now — by  onr  faith  in  St.  Hubert ! 
—the  Eari,  however  wnre,  was  not  yet  mad,  and  only  meant  to 
^ify  his  gnoat  with  the  spectacle  of  one  of  those  gr»d  chases 
for  which  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  sylvan  regions  of 
Ireland  were  celabrated ;  4Mm1  his  lady  might  have  pointed,  like 
Edith  in  the  ^Talisman,'  to  the  headless  lanoesof  the  hooMonenl 
Sir  James  Ware  alludes  to  the  martial  games  of  the  Irish  cavalry, 
pii fanned  with  darts  not  headed  with  iron,  and  to  ^  their  huntii^ 
of  the  stagg,  a  reereation  nracfa  resembling  the  affairs  of  war/ 
When  Ormond,  Clanricarde,  or  Kildare  soimded  their  ha^es— j 
^  A  thousand  vassals  mustered  nnrad, 
With  horse,  and  bawk,  and  hem,  and  hootid.' 

The  cavalcade  the  Earl  had  assembled  inclnded,  in  all  likelihood, 
many  of  the  best  bom  of  the  Desmonians,  and  some  hot  chiefe 
of  Celtic  race — men  who  would  hardly  have  fled,  with  odds  so 
much  in  their  favour,  had  human  bloodshed  been  intended.  Our 
mral  grandee  wished  to  honour  the  representative  of  Majesty  with 
a  chivalrous  compliment ;  but  the  President  was  distru^ful,  and 
lost  a  day  of  magniKicent  sport. 

In  1579,  after  Desmond  had  committed  himself  by  acts  of 
undisguised  violence,  his  Countess  brought  their  only  son  to  the 
English  camp,  as  a  hostage,  and  entreated  for  mercy.  Though 
not  aware  of  the  displeasure  which  Elizabeth  had  shown  at  the 
proceedings  against  her  husband,"*  her  first  impulse  was  to 
hasten  over  to  plead  his  cause  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  and 
she  vnrote  to  Ormond  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Vice- 
roy, Sir  William  Pelbam,  adding  that  she  ^  meant  to  sell  her 
kme  to  provide  the  means  of  travelling.'  Her  request  was 
£arwarded : — *  I  have  considered,'  answered  Pelham,  '  my  ladie 
of  Desmond's  letter,  and  truly  1  take  it  for  a  dream :  for  if 
my  ladie  can  be  a  traitor  and  a  true  woman  at  her  pleasure, 
and  enjoy  her  husband's  goods  and  lands,  and  her  own  libertie, 
as  if  no  offence  had  been  committed,  she  hath  the  best  hap  of 
any  ladie  living ;  therefore  1  pray  your  lordship  stay  your  hand 
from  this  her  vain  petition  till  our  meeting,  and  answer  her  letter 
with  silence,  for  it  deserveth  none  other.'  Lady  Desmond  con- 
tinned  to  share  all  the  misery  of  her  lord's  proscribed  state.  In 
the  following  year  (j580)  Pelham  writes  to  the  Queen — dating  his 
^spatch  from  our  ralatine's  ancestral  casde  at  Askeaton — '  the 
Earl,  without  rest  anywhere,  flieth  from  place  to  place,  and  maketh 
mediation  for  peace  by  the  Countess,  who  yesterday  I  licensed 
to  have  speech  with  me  here,  whose  abondance  of  tears  bewrayed 
safficientiie  the  miserable   state  both  of  herself,  ber  husband, 
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and  their  followers.'  Again : — '  the  Earl  is  unhowsed  of  all  his 
goods,  and  must  now  tread  the  woods  and  bogs,  which  he  will 
do  as  unwieldily  as  any  man  in  the  world  of  his  age.'  So 
keenly  was  the  outlawed  peer  hunted  that  he  could  not  trust  in 
any  stronghold,  but  *  shrowded  himself '  in  glyns  and  swamps,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1582  kept  a  cold  Christmas  in  Kilqueg  wood.' 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January  the  hiding-place  of 
the  fallen  fugitive,  now  stricken  with  palsy  and  ague,  was 
discovered:  the  hovel  in  which  he  and  his  lady  slept  was 
surrounded; — he  narrowly  saved  himself  from  capture — escap- 
ing in  his  shirt — and  both  remained  concealed  under  a  bank 
of  the  neighbouring  river  *  up  to  their  chins  in  water'  until  the 
baffled  soldiery  abandoned  the  search.  '  Lurking  in  wild  desert 
places '  and  '  feeding  on  horse-flesh  and  carrion ' — the  famishing 
Earl  sent  out  a  party  of  kerne  to  seize  on  some  cattle  ;  the 
plunderers  stripped  the  wife  and  children  of  the  owner — who, 
inflamed  by  the  accumulated  outrage,  and  obtaining  assistance 
of  a  few  soldiers  from  Castlemain  fort,  went  instantly  in  pursuit. 
After  a  weary  chace  the  military  refused  to  proceed,  but,  on 
being  promised  '  two  beeves  of  the  prey '  if  they  succeeded  in 
recovering  it,  all  went  forward.  *The  track  was  followed  by 
daylight  to  Balleore,  and  by  moonshine  towards  Glenayin^ 
under  Sliavloghra,'  where  the  chacers  climbed  the  hill  *  above 
the  glinne,  to  spy  whether  they  might  see  anie  fire  in  the  wood, 
or  hear  anie  stir ;  and,  having  come  to  the  height  over  the  glinne, 
they  saw  a  fire  underneath  them.'  One  stole  down,  and  discovered 
a  cabin  in  which  some  men  were  asleep.  At  dawn  of  day  the 
whole  party  descended,  and  entered  the  cabin  *  with  a  great  cry ;' 
those  within  rushed  out,  leaving  behind  an  infirm  and  helpless 
man ; — his  arm  was  almost  severed  from  his  body  by  one  of  the 
soldiers — whose  sword  being  again  raised  to  despatch  him,  he 
exclaimed,  *  I  am  the  Earl  of  Desmond  !  Save  my  life  ! '  *  He 
was  carried  off  alive  on  the  backs  of  his  captors  for  some  dis- 
tance, but,  the  approach  of  his  followers  being  feared,  the  wretched 
man  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  his  head  (for  which  a  reward, 
equivalent  to  10,000/.,  had  been  offered)  struck  off",  and  taken 
to  Ormond,  who  forwarded  the  prize  to  the  Queen.  It  was  at 
last  impaled  on  London  Bridge.  Hooker,  writing  three  years 
after  the  event,  was  uncertain  whether  his  body  was  buried  or  de- 
voured by  *  wild  beasts.'  '  Thus,'  he  says,  *  a  noble  race,  descended 
out  of  the  loins  of  princes,  is  now,  for  treasons  and  rebellions, 
utterly  extinguished  and  overthrown.'  Such  was  the  importance 
long  attached  to  the  destruction  of  this  powerful  chieftain,  that 
the  place  where  he  met  his  death  is  thus  indicated  in  Sir  William 
Petty's  map  of  Ireland,  engraved  more  than  a  century  afterwards : 
*  In  this  wood  the  Earle  of  Desmond  was  slain  in  rebellion.' 

*  CUutctivara**  Scourge  for  K«beU,  1584.     Black  letter. 
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After  the  Earl's  fall,  the  chronicler  i tatei,  *  his  ladie  and  wife, 
destituted  of  all  honours  and  livings,  liveth  a  doleful  and  miser- 
ible  life.'  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  subsequently  compas- 
sionated her,  and,  to  supply  the  loss  of  her  jointure  consequent 
upon  the  attainder,  granted  her  a  pension  of  200/.  a-year ;  some 
of  the  arrears  of  which  she  devoted  to  pious  purposes. 
_  To  proceed  with  the  Strawberry  Hill  investigation.  Wal- 
pole  quotes  Sir  William  Temple  as  reducing  the  *aged' 
Ccrantess's  age  to  140,  and  as  adding  ^  that  she  had  been  married 
oat  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and,  being  reduced 
to  great  poverty  by  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  family  into  which  she 
married,  came  from  Bristol  to  London  towards  the  end  of  the 
reiffn  of  James  I.  to  beg  relief  from  Court.'  Walpole,  however, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  not  on  reflexion  acquiesce  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  person  so  described  and  the  widow  of  the  de- 
capitated Garrett  were  the  same.  If  poor,  how  could  she  have  left 
the  large  sum  of  300/.  for  a  chapel  and  sumptuous  monument  at 
Sligo  ?  Again,  if  she  was  140  years  old  in  1636,  the  date  of  her 
death,  she  was  not  bom  in  the  time  of  the  Yorkist  dynasty ;  and,  as 
ber  first  husband,  the  rebel  Garrett,  was  killed  in  1583,  must  have 
reached  the  mature  age  of  87  when  she  ventured  on  a  second : — 

*  That  is  possible/  observes  the  author  of  The  Mysterious  Mother : — 
*  If  she  lived  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  she  might  be  in  the  vigour  of 
her  age  (at  least  not  dislike  the  vigour  of  his)  at  eighty -seven.  But 
[the  rebel]  Desmond's  ^r*<  wife  died  in  1564,  and,  if  Ae  remarried 
the  next  day,  his  bride  must  have  been  sixty-eight ;  yet  she  had  a  son 
and  five  daughters  by  him.  I  fear,  with  all  her  juvenile  powers,  she 
Bust  have  been  past  breeding  at  sixty-eight.' 

The  punctilio  of  waiting  until  the  day  after  the  first  wife's 
death  was  not  always  observed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  nobility. 
There  is  an  order  in  the  council-book  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time, 
'for  the  captenship  of  Clanricarde,  upon  the  death  of  Ulick 
de  Burgo,  the  first  Erie  of  Clanricarde,  during  the  minoritie 
of  his  Sonne,  and  until  it  were  determined  who  was  his  lawful 
heir  male,  for  that  he  had  three  married  wives  at  the  time  of  his 
death.'  A  subsequent  despatch  states  it  was  not  known  who  was 
the  late  Lord  Ulick's  legitimate  heir,  there  had  been  so  many 
marriages  and  divorces, — *  but  no  doubt  he  married  this  last 
whoman  solemply.'  The  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  the 
English  monarch  dissolved  his  own  marriages  was  not  lost  upon 
the  Irish.  They  freely  ridiculed  his  changes  of  tenets  and  wives ; 
and,  when  he  dictated  to  the  Church,  scoffed  at  him  as  a  *new 
Pope  in  Englsmd ' — barring  celibacy. 

Walpole,  however,  had  now  sufficiently  shown  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  Countess  buried  in  Sligo  Abbey  could  have  been  ^A^Coun- 
tess— of  happy  and  ffood  memory — who  danced  in  her  youth  with 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  who,  like  the  L#y.-4nne,Jwnd 
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him  to  be  ^  a  marvellous  proper  man.'  The  Teracity  of  the  ^oM 
Lady  Desmood's '  remembrance  of  the  prince's  person  was  as  ranch 
as  erer  the^PMud  potnt  of  interest  with  him — ^he  still,  as  he  says : — 
*  Not  at  all  crediting  tlie  aocounts  of  his  defermity— *from  which  Back 
has  so  well  defendod  him,  both  by  observing  the  siknoe  of  Comhres, 
who  m^ntioBs  the  beauty  of  King  £dwardy  and  was  too  sinoere  to  have 
passed  over  such  renarki^le  ugUaees  in  a  foreigner;  and  from  Dr. 
Shaw's  appeal  to  the  people,  before  the  Protector's  fibce,  whether  his 
highness  was  not  a  comely  prince,  and  tke  exact  image  of  his  £sither« 
The  power  that  could  enslave  them  could  not  have  kept  them  from 
laughing  at  such  an  apostrophe,  had  the  Protector  been  as  iU-shapen  as 
the  Lancastrian  hi^torians  represent  him.' 

To  this  defence,  as  he  proceeds,  *  the  Desmond  Lady's  testi- 
mony,' if  its  authenticity  could  be  cleared,  must  'add  great  weight.' 
Having,  therefore,  demolished  the  pretensions  of  the  Sligo  countess, 
Mr.  WaJpole  sets  up  an  imaginary  *  Desmond  Lady,'  marries  her 
to  a  son  of  a  certain  sixth  earl,  and  endeavours  to  fit  her  into  the 
imperfect  mosaic.  This  lord  had  been  driven  into  exile,  and  the 
title  became  vested  in  a  junior  branch.  Horaoe,  however,  conjec- 
tures that  his  son  may  have  assumed  it — and  *  her  husband  being 
only  a  titular  earl  solves  the  difficulty  of  the  silence  of  geneal<^ists 
on  so  extraordinary  a  person.'  The  story  of  the  romantic  mar- 
riage and  subsequent  fate  of  the  exiled  earl,  though  not  omitted 
by  the  lamented  poet  of  Ireland  in  his  History,  is  more  effectually 
embalmed  in  one  of  his  Melodies,  the  ode  to  beauty — *  Desmond's 
Song.'  The  young  lord — *  by  Feal's  wave  benighted,  not  a  star 
in  the  skies ' — ^returning  late  from  hunting,  took  shelter  onder  the 
roof  of  one  of  his  tenants,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  his 
humble  host's  daughter,  the  beautiful  Catherine  M'Cormac,  that 
he  married  bar.  An  alliance  so  dishonouriog  to  his  blood  dsem 
down  upon  him  the  anger  and  enmity  of  his  kindred: — fraeads 
and  followers  at  once  abandoned  him,  and  even  assisted  his  nude 
James — according  to  the  old  Irish  custom — to  expel  him  from 
his  estates,  and  force  him  to  surrender  the  earldom.  Thus 
persecuted,  the  unhaj^y  young  nobleman  retired  to  Rouen,  wlia« 
he  died  in  the  year  1420, and  was  buried  in  Pads;  the  victurioos 
King  of  England,  Hafiry  V.,  it  is  added,  attending  his  foneraL 
Not  merely  had  he  disgraced  his  lineage  by  manying  a  pldbeinii ; 
he  had  transgressed  against  a  recent  enactment,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  saC^uard  of  the  Englishry  by  prohibiting  the 
adoption  of  native  usages,  elective  chieftaincy,  and  irekmt 
laws.  The  penalties  of  attainder  and  a  traitor's  deadi  were 
provided  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  for  any  Englishman  who 
formed  alliance  with  ks  IrotSj  par  marriage^  con^fwiaiermt^f 
nurtwre  des  enfamtz^  ou  par  amour.  The  last  cLuame  is  notice-* 
able  enough.  Milesian  women  weie  to  be  amded  ns  sternly 
as  the  daughters  of  the  Philistine !  Breaches  of  this  law 
were   the  cause   of  the  fall  of  many  of  his  house.     The  cruel 
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nde  hftd  been  nnrtared,  or  educated,  by  O'Brien  of  Tbomond — 
(m  lojal  dispensation  being  first  obtained) — and  there,  no  doubt, 
be  lesmt  the  clan-law  custom  of  usurpation :  an  evil  lesson 
practised  on  himself,  in  bis  old  age,  by  his  own  son  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  native  annalist,  was  cursed  by  his  father  when 
setting  off  to  attend  the  fatal  parliament  at  Drogheda — where 
he  was  beheaded. 

'Those  Greraldines,  those  Greraldines,  not  long  our  air  they  breathed. 
Not  long  they  fed  on  venison  in  Irish  water  seethed — 
Not  often  had  their  children  been  by  Irish  mothers  nursed, 
Wben  from  their  full  and  genial  hearts  an  Irish  feeling  burst. 
The  English  monarchs  strove  in  vab,  by  law,  and  force,  and  bribe, 
To  win  from  Irish  thoughts  and  ways  this  more  than  Irish  tribe ; 
For  still  they  clung  to  fosterage,  to  brehon,  cloak,  and  bard — 
What  king  dure  say  to  Geraldine,  your  Irith  wife  discard? ' 

So  sang  the  poet  of  ^  Young  Ireland/  It  is  to  be  admitted  that 
the  Hibemicized  Englishmen  of  old  were  ready  enough  to  defy 
bodi  l^al  and  regal  authority.  At  the  same  time,  however,  both 
they  and  their  compatriots,  the  mere  Irish,  indulged  in  a  strange 
iK^y  of  discarding  their  spouses  at  their  own  pleasure.  Beside 
thar  custom  of  hand-fasting — a  probationary  tie  for  a  year  and 
1  day — ^in  one  sense  quite  a  slip-knot — ^their  complaisant  clergy 
resdily  accommodated  them  by  severing  the  bands  of  actual 
wedlock,  on  the  score  of  consanguinity,  or  affinity,  or  even  the 
spiritual  kinship  oi  god-sibry. 

*Tbey  marry,'  says  Camden,  *  not  in  presenti  but  in  futuro.  Upon 
tUs  account  the  least  difference  generally  parts  them,  the  husband 
taking  another  wife  and  the  wife  another  husband ;  nor  is  it  certain 
vhether  the  contract  be  true  or  fiilse  till  they  die.  Hence  arise  feuds, 
apises,  murders,  and  deadly  enmities  about  succeeding  to  the  inherit- 
aaee.  The  cast-off  wives  have  recourse  to  the  witches,  these  being 
looked  upon  as  able  to  afflict  the  former  husband  with  personal  calamity 
Kvorces,  under  pretence  of  conscience,  are  very  frequent.* 

The  Church  of  Rome  gradually  extended  its  prohibition  of 
marriage  even  to  seventh  cousins.  In  those  days — when  society 
was  cut  up  by  lines  and  divisions  now  unknown  to  the  most  ex- 
chisive  of  lady  patronesses — wben  court  balls  were  infrequent, 
Ahnack's  yet  uninstituted,  archery  fgtes  not  even  visionary — it 
most  have  been  difficult  for  gentlemen  to  find  charmers  of  their 
own  station  who  were  not  related  within  the  prohibited  degree. 
This  ^forbidding  to  marry '  is  considered  by  many  historians, 
among  others  by  the  author  of  the  VindicicB  Ecclesice  AnglicancBy 
to  have  been  originally  invented  with  a  view  to  smooth  the  con- 
version of  heathen  princes : — 

*  Upon  the  question  of  marriage,  the  point/  writes  Southey,  *  upon 

vhkh  they  were  most  unwilling  to  conform,  a  tacit  compromise 
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appeals  to  have  been  made.  They  could  not  openfy  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  habits  of  polygamy ;  bat,  by  widening  the  circle  of  tlie 
prohibited  degreesi  means  were  afforded  them  for  having  as  many 
wives  as  they  pleased  in  succession :  it  was  but  to  find  a  flaw  of  this 
nature  in  the  marriage,  when  a  chieftain  was  tired  of  his  wife,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  assisted  him  in  his  desire  of  dismissing  her, 
and  permitted  him  to  take  another  in  her  stead.' 

Soon  after  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  created  Legate,  he  manufac- 
tured a  supply  of  bulls  of  dispensation  to  marry  within  the 
forbidden  degrees,  for  the  Irish  market ;  bat  his  consignee,  Alen, 
advised  him  that  the  commodities  went  off  but  slowly.  The 
Englishry  were  either  too  poor  to  buy  them,  or  sometimes  pro- 
cured them  by  ^  Rome-runners'  fjrom  the  fountain  bead ;  while 
the  Irishry  did  not  seA  for  them,  and  were  apt  to  rob,  oar 
murder,  messengers  sent  into  their  countries.  Wolsey's  Imlls 
were  also  insufficiently  distinct  as  to  the  d^jees  of  consangBinitj 
and  affinity.  *  For  many  parts  under  the  king's  obeysaunce ' — 
writes  Alen — ^  there  are  penal  statutes  that  no  Englisman  shttll 
marrie  with  the  Irish,  so  that  they  be  intricate  in  consangainitie : 
and  besides,  the  people  be  so  pn^ine  to  eyil  they  would  matrie 
without  dispensation,  or  else  be  enforced  to  sue  to  the  Cooxt 
of  Rome.'  According  to  a  bull  dated  some  years  earlier,  for  the 
erection  of  a  collegiate  church  in  Galway,  it  appears  that  in  a 
whole  province — now  the  howling  desert  of  '  the  Lion  of  Judah,' 
alias  *  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam' — the  *  wild  Irish  Highhuad* 
men '  (as  they  are  uncourteously  styled  by  the  pope)  had  not 
conformed  to  the  Romish  ritual,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  at  all  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  ultramontane  See. 

The  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  a  licence  from  Rome  prov^ 
so  insupportable  to  some  impatient  cousins,  that  love — who  hagiis 
at  locksmiths — even  pressed  the  craft  of  the  forge  into  his  mf- 
vice.  A  rude  die  was  recently  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  abbey 
on  the  Waterford  estuary,  the  apparent  use  of  which  was  to  make* 
the  seal,  or  bulla j  in  the  process  of  foi^mg  a  papal  document. 
A  similar  cariosity  was  dredged  up  from  the  Thames,  after  Ac- 
reconstruction  of  London  bridge,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Comer,  F.S.A.  This  instrument,  a  pair  of  pincers,  th^ 
inner  faces  having  dies  of  hard  steel,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Pope  Pius  II.,  is  supposed  to  have  l^lcmged  to  St.  Thomas^ 
Chapel,  (which  stood  on  the  bridge  and  had  an  entrance  from 
the  river,)  and  to  have  been  used  for  supplying  pardons  and  in— 
duljjences  to  seafaring  people — ^ready  customers  for  such  articles^ 

The  social  history  of  the  Irish  shows  how  grievously  they 
suffered  from  the  shackling  effects  of  Romish  doctrines  concen^-^ 
ing  matrimony,  and  how  severely  they  were  punished  for  their 
disregard  of  the  Divine  law  of  its  institution. 
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To  rerert  to  the  imaginary  iponse  of  the  exiled  EarFs  scm. 
Walpoie,  soon  dropping  his  shadowy  creatkm^  casts  aboat  in 
cuter  directftons,  and,  by  and  bye,  mutely,  takes  up  the  tme  scent: — 

*  I  fod/  he  writes,  '  a  new  evidence,  which,  agreeing  with  Temple's 
aceouBt,  seems  to  clash  a  little  with  my  last  supposition.  This  authority 
is  no  less  than  Sir  Walter  Baieigh's,  who,  in  his  History  of  the  World, 
»fs expressly  that  he  himself  '^  knew  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  of 
Liefaiqoio,  who  lived  in  the  year  1589,  and  many  years  since,  who  was 
fliarried  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time,  and  held  her  jaisUure  from  all 
Ike  EarU  of  Desmond  since  then ;  and  that  this  is  true,  aU  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  Munster  can  witness."  Her  holding  her 
jointure  from  all  the  Earls  would  imply  that  her  husband  was  not 
(^  the  titular  line,  but  of  that  in  possession  ;  yet  that  difficulty  is  not 
so  great  aa  no  such  lady  being  mentioned  in  the  pedigree/ 

Though  the  father  fell  into  obscurity  in  consequence  of  a  mesaU 
Bashce^  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  son,  had  he  married  any  one 
90  memorable  as  the  object  of  our  search,  that  he  should  occupy 
an  inconsiderable  place  in  the  pedigree,  and  his  lady  none  at  all ! 
Princes  and  peers  may  be  made  by  the  breath  of  royalty,  but  the 
writer  even  of  *  the  best  romance'  can  have  no  right  to  create  a 
countess. 

*  However,*  says  the  author  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  un- 
satisfied \.ith  his  progress — 

'  All  these  are  conjectures,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have  ascertained 
or  confuted  by  any  curious  person  who  could  procure  authentic  testi- 
monies of  the  birth,  death,  and  family  of  this  very  remarkable  lady  ; 
and  to  excite  or  assist  which  was  the  only  purpose  of  this  disquisition.' 
Such  a  strict  verification  of  facts  as  alone  would  satisfy  so 
sceptic  an  inquirer,  sooth  to  say,  can  never  be  obtained.  If 
parish  registers  may  be  searched  for  a  lady's  age,  one  of  the 
fifteenth  century  would  be  a  curiosity  in  Ireland,  where  the 
labours  of  the  Registrar-General  are  unknown  in  the  nineteentb. 
As  to  any  record  of  connubial  engagements,  we  have  seen  how 
loosely  the  contract  itself  was  often  kept.  Walpole,  however, 
kept  up  his  inquiries — and  at  last  a  sympathizer  sent  him  this 
quotation  from  a  then  recently  published  authority : — 

*  Thoma!«,  Earl  of  Desmond,  died  this  year  (1534),  being  of  a  very 
great  age,  and  was  buried  at  Toughal.  He  married,  first,  Ellen, 
daughter  of  MacCarty,  of  Muskerry,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Maurice, 
who  died  vita  patris.  The  earl's  second  wife  was  Catherine  'Fitz- 
OESALO,  dai^hter  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Dromana,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford.     This  Catherine  was  the  countess  that  lived  so  long.* 

Arriving  at  the  suppositimi  that  the  lady  (now  at  last  ascer- 
tained and  identified)  was  married  at  15,  in  the  last  year  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  died  in  1612,  two  years  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  *  History  of  the  World,'  Horace  concludes  with  the  remark 
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that  *  fbe  will  then  have  been  no  less  than  145  years  of  age,  a 
particularity  singular  enough  to  excite,  and  I  hope  excuse,  this 
inquiry/  May  we  add — our  own  prolixity  ?  His  interest,  let  it  be 
observed,  was  little  due  to  the  Iady*s  mere  longevity : — though 
verily,  in  celebrating  *'  the  triumphs,'  in  writing  to  Mann,  *  of  two 
old  beauties,'  la  Pnncesse  Craon  and  la  Marechale  de  I'Hopital, 
and  in  his  real  affection  for  the  bewitching  octogenarian,  Madame 
du  Deffand,  he  evinces  sympathy  pour  des  dames  tneiiles.  Our 
Lady  of  Desmond  was  but  a  handmaiden,  in  her  ancillary  testi- 
mony, to  his  *  Historic  Doubts'  as  to  the  converse  of  comeliness 
in  a  King  of  England.  Yet  his  was  no  ephemeral  sentiment,  for, 
by  the  letter  of  1775  {penes  nos)  he  was  still  harping  on  her 
gossipings  with  Sir  Walter  St.  John  and  Lady  Dacre. 

Having  ^  thrid  the  maze '  of  his  investigation,  in  which  he  con- 
trives to  enliven  even  the  dreariness  of  dates,  we  may  proceed  to 
gather  up  a  few  other  authorities  and  illustrations.  A  MS.  State 
Paper,  dated  1589,  enumerates  among  the  forfeitures  of  the  at- 
tainted Garrett,  Uhe  castle  and  manor  of  Inchiquin,  now  in  the  harids 
of  Dame  Katherine  Fitz-John,  late  wyfe  to  Thomas,  sometyme 
Earl  of  Desmond,  for  terme  of  lyef  as  for  hir  dower.'  The  deso- 
lated possessions  of  the  rebel  had  been  given  away — the  grantees 
undertaking  to  settle  English  colonists  in  the  land  ;  but,  having 
failed  in  this  engagement,  they  were  now  called  on  to  fulfil  it. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  in  this  category,  after  specifying 
the  leases  he  had  made,  thus  concludes  his  rejoinder : — *  There  re- 
maynes  unto  me  but  an  old  castle  and  demayne,  which  are  yet 
in  occupation  of  the  old  Countes  of  Desmond  for  her  jointure.' 
It  was  then  that  the  accomplished  Raleigh,  ^  chased  from  court  by 
Essex,  and  confined  into  Ireland,'  sat  with  Edmond  Spenser  on 
the  shady  banks  of  the  Mulla,  and  listened  to  the  first  stanzas  of 
the  *  Faery  Queen,'  which  the  poet  was  completing  in  another 
fortalice  of  the  Desmonds.  Youghal  College,  founded  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  by  one  of  the  same  line,  was  also  bestowed  on  the 
gallant  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  warden's  house  is  still  shown  as 
his  residence,  when  mayor  of  the  town,  with  its  dark  oak  panel- 
ling, and  richly-carved  mantel-piece  rising  up  to  the  ceiling  in 
the  full  pride  of  Tudor  magnificence.  All  that  remains  of 
Inchiquin  Castle,  a  few  miles  distant  from  that  port,  is  a  single 
circular  tower  of  massive  proportions.  There  is  a  '  Portrait  of 
the  aged  Countess '  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Mucross 
Abbey,  Killamey,  professing  to  have  been  executed  during  her 
final  visit  to  London — ^and  repeating  some  of  the  other  alleged 
facts  of  her  history  in  an  inscription,  which,  as  it  is  painted  on 
the  canvas  to  all  appearance  contemporaneously,  seems  to  prove 
the  authenticity  of  the  likeness : — 

r^^^^  Catherine, 
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'Catberiue,  Countesse  of  Detmondey  at  she  appeared  at  y*  Court  of 
ovsovraigne  Lord  King  James  in  this  preaaant  jeare  a.d.  1614,  and 
m  f  140^  yeare  of  her  age.  Thither  the  came  from  Bristol  to  seek 
rdief,  y*  House  of  Desmonde  having  been  ruined  by  attainder.  She 
WM  muried  in  y*  reigne  of  King  Edward  IV.,  and  in  y*  course  of  her 
looff  Pilgrimage  renewed  her  teeth  twice.  Her  piincipal  residence  is 
at  lochiquin  in  Monster,  whither  she  undaunteidlye  proposeth  (her 
parpose  accomplished)  incontinentlie  to  return.    Laos  Dbo.' 

Here  was  a  physical  miracle !  A  widow  singularly  favoured 
by  nature,  even  to  a  third  set  of  teeth  without  having  to  buy  them, 
while  far  less  venerable  ones  are  driven  to  the  succ^Umea  of  Sack- 
rille  Street  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  And  wedded  at  nine  years  of 
age.  A  precocity  more  marvellous  than  her  longevity  I  One  of  the 
uuiocent  boys,  subsequently  murdered,  would  have  been  a  fitter 
partner  than  their  proud  uncle.  The  date  1614  must  be  an  error 
for  1604.  Let  us  consult  the  *  Itinerary '  of  the  traveller,  Fynea 
Moiyson,  published  in  1617.  He  passed  four  years,  from  1599 
to  1603,  in  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  the  viceroy — ^indited  a  his- 
tory of  the  fierce  war  of  that  period — visited  the  island  again, 
landing  at  Youghal,  in  1613,  and  died  the  next  year.  In  the 
course  of  a  graphic  description  of  that  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
J»  %^jSj  writing  on  the  subject  of  longevity : — 

^  The  Irish  report,  and  will  sweare  it,  that  towards  the  west  they 
have  an  island  wherein  the  inhabitants  live  so  long,  as,  when  they  are 
wesiy  with  life,  their  children,  in  charity,  bring  them  to  die  upon  the 
dMire  of  Ireland,  as  if  their  island  would  not  permit  them  to  die.  In 
Mr  tiwie  the  Irish  Countesse  of  Desmond  lived  to  the  age  of  about  one 
lioodred  and  forty  year^,  being  able  to  go  on  foot  four  or  five 
Bulei  to  the  market-towne,  and  using  weekly  soe  to  doe  in  her  last 
yeeres;  and  not  many  yeeres  before  she  tUedshe  had  all  her  teeth 
WDewed.' 

Onr  last  witness  is  a  man  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Des- 
nwod  family  may  be  relied  on — for  he  shortened  the  lives 
of  several  members  of  it — Sir  George  Carew,  Earl  of  Totness, 
President  of  Munster  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
author  of  *  Hibemia  Pacata.'  During  along  service  in  Ireland  he 
amassed  40  folios  of  MS.  records  relative  to  that  country.  His 
grandfather,  having,  like  an  ^  unthrifty  heir  of  Linne,'  alienated 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  Carew,  in  Pembrokeshire,  left  a  son, 
vbo  'bethought  himself  that  his  ancestors  had  possessed  certain 
estates  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  which  either  they  had  abandoned, 
or  had  been  expelled  from  by  the  resurgent  natives.  He 
Mocked  into  his  evidences,  and  found  how  by  right  these 
great  inheritances  had  descended  unto  him,'  betook  himself 
to  serve  in  Ireland,  and  instituted  both  legal  and  warlike  pro- 
ceedings  to  put  himself  in   aijoyment  of  them — wherein  he 
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was  partially  successful.  Sir  George,  the  next  of  the  family, 
succeeded  to  the  contingency  of  recorering  all  these  estates,  and, 
as  the  prospect  then  depended  on  old  deeds,  &c.,  be  collected  all 
that  bore  upon  his  title,  and  also  caused  the  pedigrees  of  the 
nobility  and  chiefs  of  clans  to  be  drawn  up  in  three  bullcy 
volumes,  adding  many  curious  memoranda  with  his  own  hand« 
At  a  time  when  questions  as  to  the  ownership  of  Irish  property 
were  not  altogether  left  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  channels 
of  law,  to  the  slow  mercies  of  Chancery,  or  to  a  coup  de  grace 
from  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court — and  when  titles  often 
hung  upon  dubious  espousals,  or  elections  to  the  chieftainship,  and 
were  complicated  by  a  mixture  of  feudal  and  brchon  laws — such 
documents  Were  of  service  to  a  high  officer  of  State — which, 
itself,  occasionally  cut  the  knot  by  a  summary  order  in  favour  of 
the  litip:ant  most  likely  to  *  do  service'  to  the  Crown.  The  Carew 
MSS.  626  and  635,  and  Harleian  1425,  each  contain  the  descent 
of  the  '  Lords  of  Decies/  In  the  last  Sir  George  appends  a  note 
under  the  name  of  *  Katheren,  da :  of  Sir  John  Fitz-Gerald,  ma : 
toTho:  fitz  Tho :  E.  of  T>esmonA'—'  Shee  lived  in  a\  1604;' 
but  in  the  first-quoted  volume  (p.  74)  his  memo,  asserts  *  She  died 
IN  AND  1604/ 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  will  serve  to  explain  the  later 
involutions  of  the  Desmond  pedigree. 

A  *  veracious  history  of  the  rise,  prosperity,  and  end  of  the 
Geraldines'  was  written  in  Latin  by  Dominic  de  Rosario  O'Daly, 
inquisitor-general  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Inquisition  in  Por- 
tugal, and  printed  at  Lisbon  in  1635.  His  family  had  been 
hereditary  bards  to  the  house  whose  fall  he  pathetically  relates, 
and  he  was  son  of  a  trusty  confidant  of  the  unfortunate  Pala- 
tine Garrett.  Writing  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  continental 
powers  in  support  of  the  Irish  malcontents,  he  does  not  disguise 
the  rebellious  views  of  the  Desmonian  chiefs: — yet  exposes  freely 
the  atrocious  domestic  murders  which  arose  among  them  from 
disputes  as  to  inheritance,  and  which  much  coiKiuced  to  their 
ruin.  His  narrative  is  generally  corroborated  by  the  printed 
correspondence  of  the  time.  From  these  and  other  sources  the 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  dancing  life,  (the  primary  object  of 
Walpole^s  inquiry,)  the  nuptials,  and  long  widowed  existence  of 
the  Countess,  may  now  be  examined.  Her  husband,  Sir  Thomas 
*  the  Bald,'  was  but  a  third  son,  and  did  not  succeed  to  the 
title  (as  12th  peer)  until  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  elder 
brothers,  and  by  the  son  of  one  of  them.  He  commanded  the 
horse,  un^er  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  a  battle  with  the  Irishry  under 
O^Brien,  in  1510.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Cormac  Mao- 
Carthy,  laidir^  or  the  strong^  the  builder  of  Blarney  Castle,  and. 
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as  an  effect,  perchance,  of  this  connexion  with  the  powerful 
sept  of    Clan   Carthy,   when  his  nephew,   the   then   Lonl  of 
Desmond,  invaded  the  territory  of  their  chief,  he  sided  with 
'the   Irish   enemy.'     An  engagement   took    place  at    Monme, 
disastrous  to  the  Geraldine  peer: — 18  'banners  of  galloglasses,' 
each  standard  being  followed  by  about  80  men,  and  24  '  banners 
of  horse,'  mustering  from  20  to  50  horsemen  to  each  pennon^ 
were  slain  on  his   side ;   so   that  the  loss  amounted   to  some 
2000  of    the   best    men,    without    reckoning    the    light-armed 
'  skipping  kernes.'     The  battle  was  fought  in  September  1520. 
The   Lord-Lieutenant,  the   first  Earl   of  Surrey  (the   hero  of 
Flodden^  writes  to  the  King  on  this  overthrow  of  the  poten- 
tate of  the  southern  Englbhry : — '  The  most  part  of  them  that 
overthrew  him  be  Irishmen,  and  I  fear  it  will  cause  them  to 
wax  the  prouder,  and  also  shsdl  cause  other  Irishmen  to  take  pride 
therein,  setting  the  less  by  Englishmen.'     The  historian  of  the 
Geraldines  observes  that  this  defeat  was  the  first  dimming  of 
their  glory.     He  afterwards  gravely  records,  as  'a  subject  for 
gratulation'  to  the  '  bald'  knight — that  'two  lords  of  Muskerry 
(one  of  whom  was  his  toife^s  father)  fell  beneath  his  sword!' 
Warmth  of  blood  varied  in  the  thermometer  of  Irish  relationship, 
for  Sir  Thomas's  first  act  on  succeeding  to  the  earldom,  in  the  year 
1529,  was  to  grant,  in  perpetuity,  the  country  of  the  Decies  to 
his  reigning  wife^s  father — Sir  John  Fitz-Gerald  of  Dromana. 
Having  made  a  promise  to  Henry  VIII.  to  send  his  grandson 
over  to  the   court,   (as  was  customary   with  the    heirs   of  the 
nobility,  partly  to  leave  them  as  hostages,  and  partly  for  dicir 
education^)  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  dated  at  Youghal,  May  5, 1539, 
he  excuses  its  non-performance,  on  the  plea  that  he  himself  was 
'  well  striken  in  age,'  while  his  heir  was  of  tender  years :  that  he 
had  '  sondry  mortall  enemies,'  beside  the  ancient  foes  of  his  boose ; 
and  that  his  estates  lay  far  asunder,  '  so  as,'  he  says,  '  we  bothe  has 
moche  adowe  for  to   kipe  owr  oune.'     A  subsequent  despatch 
mentions  a  report  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  about  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  him.  Earl  Thomas,  for  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
land, similar  to  that  made  with  his  predecessor.  Earl  James ;  who 
was  sufficiently  ambitious  to  have  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
Emperor's  daughter.     The  treaty  that  '  ilJustrisiimo  Candk '  made 
with   Francis  I.  of  France  demonstrates  the  power  which  die 
Munster  branch,  alone,  of  the  Geraldines  possessed :  and  shows, 
moreover,   that    even   the   Anglo-Irish   vassals  of    the  Crown, 
Hibemis  ipsis  Hibemiores^  sought  the  infectious  intervention  of 
foreign  aid  in  their  rebellious  designs,  in  times  before  those  when 
'persecution  on  account  of  religion'  might  be  pleaded.     The 
Desmond  engaged  to  make  war  in  person,  and  at  his  own  charge, 

against 
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agtiBst  Henry  VIII.  as  soon  as  the  French  army  should  land ; 
to  brmg  400  horse  and  10,000  foot  into  the  field ;  and,  when  need 
ihoiiM  require,  to  aid  the  French  with  15,000  foot  or  more,  and 
to  famish  horses  for  the  draft  artillery ;  and  Francis  engaged  to 
paj  the  wages  of  the  troops. 

Earl  Thomas  was  celebrated  in  bardic  song  as  ^  the  yictorions ' 
^in  nine  batdes  had  he  won  the  palm  :  and  the  abovementioned 
de^atch,  dated  1534,  remarks,  *  albeit  his  years  reqoirith  quietness 
and  rest,  yet  entendeth  he  as  much  trouble  as  ever  did  any  of  his 
oatioD.'  The  Teteran  died  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  80,  accord- 
m^  to  (yDaly — who  observes  that  his  grandson  was  at  that  time 
in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  The  young  heir  had  at  last  been 
ient  oTer  bj  his  grandsire — whose  letter  shows  how  he  feared  to 
kae  him  *  by  daunger  of  the  sea  and  other  myschaunces  * — and 
vas  now  one  of  the  royal  pages  of  honour.  Returning  home,  on 
the  news  of  the  Earl's  death,  to  take  possession  of  his  hcmours  and 
patrimony — lol  he  found  all  to  hare  been  seized  by  an  old  savage 
gRat-oncle,  Sir  John  of  DesuKHid,  who  disputed  his  legitimacy  on 
the  acore  of  his  parmts'  consanguini^ !  This  usurper  had  insd- 
galed  the  assassination  of  his  own  eldest  brother,  in  1487.  The 
ngfatftd  claimant — ^  the  young  gentylman  wych  chalenges  to  be 
the  Yerle' — is  thus  described : — ^  he  spekes  very  good  Ynglyshe, 
and  keepith  his  hair  and  cap  after  the  Ynglyshe  fashion,  and 
woid  be,  as  far  as  can  be  perceeivd,  after  the  Ynglyshe  fashion.' 
Bat  be  soon,  to  strengthen  his  faction,  married  an  Irish  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  Cormac  oge  MacCarty,  and  then — ^  daily  made 
*ar'  upon  the  usurper.  A  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Leinster 
GenMines  broke  out  while  this  ^  dubious  title  shook  the  mad- 
dened land,'  and  a  loyal  Ormond  writes : — 

'These  pretended  Erlea  of  Desmond  have  great  domynions  under 
then,  and  bene  of  great  power,  if  their  owne  discention  were  not 
the  csase  of  their  sererance.  They  have  such  a  cankerid  mali- 
eiosa  rebdlion  rootkl  in  them,  evyr  sithens  the  putting  to  execution 
of  one  Thomas,  Erie  of  Desmond,  at  Drogheda,  that  they  ben  as  iarr 
•epaiated  from  the  knowledge  of  any  dutie  of  alegeaunce  that  a  subject 
^i  to  owe  his  prince,  as  a  Turke  is  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Thei 
hhsfeme  the  king,  and  have  their  ears  and  eies  open  every  day,  gaping 
to  have  assistance  in  this  high  rebellion  out  of  Spayne.* 

A  letter,  dated  at  Waterford,  in  1535,  reports : — ^  this  day  came 
IB  Sir  John  of  Desmond,  and  he  is  a  very  old  man,  and  can  speke 
^good  Ynglvsche' — an  accomplishment  displayed  in  his  reply 
to  t^  Lord  Lieutenant's  suggestion  that  he  and  the  youthfid 
daimant  should  go  over  to  London  to  try  their  cause  before  the 
King,  when  he  exdaimed,  ^  What  should  I  do  in  England,  to 
^aboy  there?   But  give  me  that  Yrish  horson  Cormac  oge,  and 

^     I  will 
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I  will  g;o !'    Djiag,  however,  the  aext  year,  the  deadly  qaarrd  now 
lay  between  Jamet,  his  (the  ttaarper's)  eldest  son,  and  James,  the 
court  pope — who  repaired  over  to  his  royal  master  for  redress. 
After  an  abode  of  tburee  years  in  England  he  came  back  sucoessfol 
— ^being  provided  by  the  King  with  ships — the  protection  of  a 
body-'gaard — and  an  order  for  his  installation  into  die  patrimonial 
benours  and  inheritance,  which  the  viceroy  put  him  in  possession 
of,  by  accompanying  him  with  an  armed  force.     Bnt  his  ei^y- 
ment  of  them  was  brief,  for  the  Council  report  to  the  King  in 
the  following  year,  ^  your  Grace's  servant,  James  Fitz-Maarioe, 
who  daymed  to  be  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  cruelly  slayne  the  Fridsy 
before  Palm  Sunday,  by  Maurice  Fits- John,  biK>tber  to  James, 
the  usurpor  of  the  earldom.'     After  this  deed  of  treachery,  the 
nsurper  Tq2:ained  possession,  was  afterwards  received  at  Hampton 
Court  as  15th  peer,  and  transmitted  the  title  to  his  son,  the  rebel 
Garrett     James  Fitz-Maurice,  the  rebel  seneschal — whose  Me- 
mory deserves  to  be  held  in  execraticm  as  that  of  the  first  Irish- 
man  who  raised  a  religious  civil  war,  and  realised  the  treason  of 
bringing  in  foreigners  to  aid  a  revolt — was  son  of  Ae  assas- 
sin  Maurice,    OTUoUhan  (or  the  incendiary\  and  grandson  of 
the  murderer  John.     The  Gaelic  word  fionyaU  was  coined  to 
signify  murder  aggravated  by  close  relationship  in  blood ;  and 
the    Inquisitor-G^eral,   the   historian  of  the  Desmonians,   al- 
though  a  clansman,  pronounces  that  their  destruction  was  in 
Divine  vengeance  of  that  crime. 

So  many  earls  of  this  race  have  been  summoned  up  that  we 
hardly  like  to  ^  stretch  out  the  line  to  the  crack  of  doom,'  and 
introduce  another,  the  last — save  for  the  sake  of  an  interview  be 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  with  her  ancient  ladyship.  James,  the  heir 
of  Garrett,  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the  year 
1600,  when  a  formidable  rebellion  was  raging  in  his  native 
country.  The  leadership  of  the  broken  clan  had  been  assumed  by 
a  Sugaun  larla^  or  Earl  of  Straw,  now  become  *  the  most  mightie 
and  potent  Geraldine  of  any  of  his  line,  having  8000  well-*aniied 
men '  in  the  field.  The  young  Lord  was  sent  over,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  his  father's  followers  would  rally  round  him  —  a 
hope  which  was  disappointed  directly  he  attended  a  Protestant 
house  of  worship !  On  his  landing  at  Youghal,  however,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations,  and,  he  writes,  *  had  like  to  foe  over- 
thrown with  the  kisses  of  old  calleaks^  (hags).  Among  tiiat 
throng  of  affectionate  enthusiasts  the  active  Dowager  of  Denncod, 
now  verging  on  seven  score,  peradventuiie  was  foremost. 

The  proof  of  oar  heroine's  espousal  ^  in  Englaand '  is  botaligfat. 
The  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  Ireland  had  so  far  'de- 
generated' by  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  as  to  hme 
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adopted  the  Gaelic  tongue,  so  that  it  was  vnisual  to  find  even 
the  oobilitj  speaking  Eboglidi.  As  the  latter  was  vsed  bj  her 
hnshand  and  his  brother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  had  been 
educated  in  England.  Her  own  brother,  Gerald,  Lord  of  Decies, 
'a  very  strong  man  in  bis  comitry,'  which  he  had  ]»x>bably 
never  qvitted,  conld  not  join  in  the  wild  Welshman's  boast  to 
Hotspur — 

'  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  yon, 
For  I  was  traiDed  up  in  the  English  court/ 

*  Grreat  was  the  credit  of  the  Geraldines  ever  when  the  house 
ef  YaA  prospered,'  writes  the  chronicler,  ^for  which  caose  the 
Erie  of  Desmond  (Thcxnas,  8th  peer)  remained  manie  yeres  De- 
patie  Lieutenant  to  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.'  Faise^  fluting^ 
perjwred  Ciarenee,  the  second  son  of  Richard  of  York,  had  been 
booi  in  DoUin  Castle,  whilst  his  father  was  viceroy.  This  Earl's 
father  was  sponsor  at  Qarenoe's  christening,  and  was  thus  bound 
ta  l3ae  prince  in  a  tie  of  religious  relationship  considered  sacred 
with  the  natives.  Such  was  the  seal  of  the  Geraldine  lords  for 
die  white  rose,  that  one  of  them,  when  chancellor,  resigned  offioe 
to  lead  the  clansmen  to  the  battle  of  Stoke,  where  they  fonght 
Warely  enough  for  the  impostor  Simnel.  But  when  Warbeck — 
(whose  impostoTship  is  another  theme  for  historic  dau6ts)—Af' 
peaied,  the  discomfiture  of  his  predecessor  had  cooled  the  courage 
of  DeMDond  and  Kildare — at  that  time  co-4nanagers  of  ^  the  theatre 
on  which  masked  princes  entered,  but  who  soon  after,  their  vizards 
being  taken  off,  were  expulsed  the  stage.'  The  ^  bald '  knight's 
fiither  (Thomas,  8th  Earl)  returned  to  Ireland,  in  1464,  '  from 
the  King  of  England's  hoose,'  say  the  simple  annals,  ^  as  Lord- 
Lieotenozit,  and  got  many  gifts  from  the  King.'  He  was  com- 
mended  for  his  ^politique  wit,  rule,  manhode,  and  wysdome,'  in 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  in  which  an  humble  Parliament  ^  prayed 
that  bis  Highness  would  hold  the  lord  depntie  tenderlie  in  re- 
membrance.' In  this  high  post  he  conUnued  for  three  years, 
when  he  was  suddenly  superseded  and  beheaded  at  Drogheda  by 
Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

The  tragic  £iite  of  their  great  ancestor,  that  Ormonde  alludes 
to  ns  so  rankling  in  the  memory  of  the  later  Desmonians, 
arose  (according  to  the  legend)  from  the  resentment  of  the 
Qiieeai  of  Edwaid  IV.  The  Earl,  writes  O'Daly,  was  be- 
Wed  by  Edward,  for,  during  the  sanguinary  contest  between  the 
xsral  houses,  he  had  fought  in  many  battles  abreast  with  the 
victcvr.  He,  however,  had  advised  his  sovereign  not  to  many 
the  bcsatiful  widow,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Wydville.  The  King 
cspoosed  her  clandestindy,  and  the  union  was  avowed  about  the 
time  that  Edward  appelated  his  companion  in  arms  to  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Ireland.  During  some  bitter  altercaticm  with  his  Queen,  he 
afterwards  significantly  said,  that  *  had  he  hearkened  to  his  cousin 
Desmond's  advice  her  insolent  spirit  would  have  been  bumUed.' 
To  this  tradition  a  new  feature  is  added  by  the  Inquisitor ; — that 
the  Kingy  before  dismissing  his  friend,  entreated  him  to  say  whe- 
ther he  saw  aught  in  his  administration  prejudicial  to  his  people; 
the  Earl  candidly  assured  him  that  he  knew  of  nothing,  save  the 
marriage  recently  contracted :  ^  wherefore/  he  continued,  *  I  think 
you  would  do  well  in  divorcing  the  present  queen,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  some  powerful  foreign  princess.'  This  version  may 
be  credited,  agreeing  well  with  the  national  usage  of  repudiation, 
and  accounting  better  for  the  issue.  Whatever  was  the  advice, 
it  was  subsequently  elicited  by  the  Queen,  the  King  deeming 
the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  safe  from  her  anger :  but,  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  she  obtained  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  counsellor, 
and  had  Worcester  substituted  in  his  place ;  soon  after  whose 
arrival  an  act  was  passed  attainting  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and 
Kildare  for  ^  alliance^  foster cigey  et  alterage  avecq  les  Irois  ennemis 
du  Royy  comme  en  donnant  h  eux  chevaulx  et  fiameis  et  armarsy 
et  supportant  eitx  envers  lesfoialx  sujects  du  Roy* 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  is  overlooked  by  the  historians 
Leland  and  Moore,  who  defend  the  unfortunate  viceroy,  each  more 
suo  ;  the  latter  asserting  that  the  Desmonds  bad  hitherto  been  dis- 
posed to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  their  remote  pro- 
vince, and  enabled  to  do  so  chiefly  by  the  connexions  they  formed 
with  Irish  ladies  I  It  is  alleged  that  the  Queen  obtained  the  privy 
signet  by  stealth,  and  herself  affixed  the  seal  to  the  order  for  the 
Earl's  decapitation :  and  that  Worcester,  who  laid  claim  to  some  of 
his  estates,  instantly  acted  upon  this  warrant.  Desmond's  brother, 
his  five  sons  (who  were  then  but  youths)  and  all  his  kindred, 
comprising  the  principal  families  of  the  south,  instantly  revolted, 
devastated  the  country  about  them,  and  marched  with  banners 
displayed  upon  the  capital.  Lord  Kildare  boldly  repaired  to  the 
King,  was  so  favourably  heard  that  he  received  a  pardon,  and, 
the  same  obsequious  parliament  reversing  his  attainder,  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  Tiptoft !  When  the  latter,  on  his  recall,  pro- 
duced the  warrant,  Edward  IV.  was  so  exasperated  that  the  Queen 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  an  asylum  for  safety.  Worcester  aft^- 
wards  sufiered  by  the  same  sentence  he  had  executed  upon  Des- 
mond— a  fact  related  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  Celtic  annalists, 
who  record  that  *the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
cut  into  quarters  the  wreck  of  the  maledictions  of  the  men  of  Ire- 
land— ^the  Saxon  justiciary.'  Walpole,  in  a  memoir  of  that  noble- 
man (the  paragon  in  learning  and  patron  of  Caxton),  states  that 
he  was   accused  of  cruelty  in  his  government,  and  especially 
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towuds  the  two  infant  sons  of  Desmond.  These  orphan  boys 
reoeired  the  rojal  pardon  for  their  outbreak,  and  roaj  then  hare 
been  taken  over  to  be  educated  in  England,  away  from  peril  of  the 
Milesian  daughters  of  their  natire  land ; — an  ineffectual  precaution, 
»  this  scion  of  the  race — Sir  Thomas — (ultimately  J  2th  Earl 
rf  Desmond) — actually  wedded  a  Mac-Carty  for  his  first  wife. 
He  may,  indeed,  hare  afterwards  dispossessed  himself  of  her, 
mre  patriOj  and  taken  another ;  yet,  bom  in  1454,  he  might 
posnbly  hare  married  a  second  within  the  days  of  Edward  IV. 
without  any  incorrect  disposal  of  the  first 

Yet  how  is  the  early  presence  of  the  lady,  his  cousin,  in  England, 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  A  young  knight  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
lu^  well  be  found  there,  either  ^  in  the  ranks  of  death,'  or 
canying  off  an  heiress  or  a  wealthy  dowager,  like  Lord  Killeen's 
wi,  who  married  a  Duchess  of  Clarence.  Let  us  conjecture, 
with  retrospective  clairvoyance,  that  she  came  over — ^young  and 
Wr— to  grace  the  court  as  a  medispval  maid  of  honour :  or,  like 
aaotber  *  fair  Geraldine,'  her  kinswoman,  who  was  educated  with 
ber  cousins.  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  that  she  was  brought  up 
with  the  royal  princesses,  who  were  of  her  own  age.  The  luxu- 
rious Edward  I V.  gathered  round  him  a  court  circle  the  most  beau- 
tifnl  in  the  world ;  so  that  the  eyes  of  foreign  ambassadors  were 
pwitiTely  dazzled  by  the  *  superabundantly  lovely  young  ladies ' 
they  saw  at  a  state-ball  in  the  palace  of  Westminster.* 

Upon  the  engraving  (1806)  of  the  (so  called)  Portrait  of  the 
Countess  in  the  possession  of  the  chief  of  another  branch  of  the 
Genldines,  the  Knight  of  Kernr,  we  read  that  *  this  illustrious 
lady  was  bom  about  the  year  1464.'  This  agrees  with  her  age  of 
HO,  if  she  died  in  1604.  She  would  then  be  nineteen  in  the 
jeir  of  the  accession  of  Richard  IIL,  when  she  may  have  been 
espoused,  (under  a  Papal  dispensation,)  by  her  cousin  Sir  Thomas, 
aixl  have  soon  returned  with  him  to  their  own  land,  where  they 
Iwed  together  for  half  a  century.  One  daughter  only  was  the 
oispring  of  the  marriage.  Sir  Thomas  became  Earl  late  in  life, 
^  has  been  mentioned  before,  but  he  was  five  years  in  possession 
of  the  coronet;  long  enough  to  entitle  his  relict  to  her  jointure, 
wbidi  she  enjoyed  for  seventy  years — surpassing  the  ordinary 
pertinacity  of  annuitants.  When,  in  1575,  Garrett,  the  16th 
earl,  was  meditating  a  revolt,  he  induced  the  aged  widow  to 
nmender  her  dowry,  Inchiquin  Castle  and  lands,  to  him,  by  a 
<leed  in  which  *  the  ladye  Kathrin,  late  wief  to  Thomas,  late  Earle 
of  Desmond,'  acknowledges  *good  considerations;' — and  for 
reasons  of  the  same  sort,  Garrett  immediately  leased  the  property 
to  a  friendly  lawyer,  to  whom  she  *  gave  seisin,  by  delivery  of  a 
pwce  of  earthe  in  the  house.'    But  Garrett  ere  long,  as  we  know, 
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dad  revolty  whereupon  all  deeds  dated  smbseqaent  to  ooe  that 
proved  his  ititent  to  rebel  were  prcmounced  void^  and  the  dowager 
recovered  her  holding.*  Her  right  was  again  disturbed  b^  his 
attainder  and  the  grant  to  Raleigh ;  but  Sir  Walter  generousljr 
left  her  in  occupation  of  the  property,  until  compell^  to  place 
an  English  settler  in  possession :  and,  indeed,  even  after  he  leased 
away  the  manor  (in  1591)  it  would  appear,  by  ^  Mucross  in- 
scription, that  the  aged  lady  remained  in  her  accustomed  resi- 
dence. From  this  asylum  she  may  have  been  ousted  by  Richard 
Boyle,  the  rapacious  Earl  of  Cork,  after  he  had  acquired 
Raleigh's  Irish  estates : — which  were  passed  to  him  in  January 
1604— the  period  at  which  (it  would  seem)  the  CouJttess  travelled 
over  to  seek  relief.  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  among  others^ 
has  recorded  in  a  ^table-book'  the  traditionary  small-talk  of 
his  day  as  to  ^  this  olde  lady :' — ^who,  he  was  told,  ^  came  to  peti- 
tion the  Queen,  and,  landing  at  Bristol,  came  on  foot  to  London, 
being  then  so  olde  that  her  daughter  was  decrepit,  and  not  aUe 
to  come  with  her,  but  was  brought  in  a  little  cart,  their  poverty 
not  allowing  better  means.'  The  ruin  of  her  ancient  house 
was  now  complete.  She  who  in  her  youth  had  led  off  the  revel 
with  princes,  in  the  days  of  her  decrepitude  had  to  ^  walke 
on  foot  weekly '  to  market !  And  now,  in  the  last  year  of  her 
life,  when  its  wondrous  protraction  had  become  proverbial,  this 
venerable  peeress  crossed  the  sea  and  performed  a  weary  jour- 
ney—compelled  to  petition  a  Court,  once  the  scene  of  her 
beauty  and  triumph,  as  a  suitor  for  her  very  subsistaM^e  !  With 
so  full  an  experience  of  ^  the  woes  that  wait  on  age^'  would  she 
have  joined  in  the  prayer — 

^  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days  I ' 
The  decease  of  the  Countess  is  ascribed  to  an  accident,  which, 
if  it  really  befel  her,  proves  a  surprising  degree  of  senile  agility, 
and  is  a  vexatiously  ignominious  cause  of  death  for  a  heroine. 
Lord  Leicester  declares^ — '  Sbee  might  have  lived  much  longer, 
had  shee  not  mett  with  a  kind  of  violent  death :  for  she  must 
needs  climb  a  nutt-  tree,  to  gather  nutts,  soe,  falling  down,  she 
hurt  her  thigh,  which  brought  a  fever,  ami  that  brought  deadi.' 
Local  tradition  and  merry  poets,  however,  agree  that  she  fell  from 
a  cherry-tree,  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  to  plant  ia 
Ireland,  having  been  tempted  to  gather  the  rare  and  ripe  firuit. 

'  Ay,  as  old 
As  that  CsuQtess  of  Desmond  of  whom  I  've  been  told 
That  fihe  liv'd  to  much  more  than  a  hundred  and  t&iy 
And  was  kilFd  by  a  fall  from  a  cherry-tree  then  I 
What  a  frisky  old  girl  I ' 
We  are  not  cognizant  of  any  odier  portrait  of  ^  the  £Edr  Gesaldine, 
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b%ht  ob|eet  of  Soxrej's  ww/  tkan  tliat  at  WobiMii;  while  of 
ber  cUiMWDflimn — ^this  aodque  dame  tfacie  are  imniiiienUe 
^peKBtaents/  trne  and  ooonlerfeit — all  pvavokinglj  taken  at  a 
tbae  whcM  her  wrinklea,  and  not  her  dimpjea,  made  her  a  studj 
fcr  ^  painter.  At  Dromaws  her  btrtbpliice.  Lord  Stnart  de 
Dedca'  fine  seat,  there  is  a  remarkable  head — an  tvScuXoroiiai  of 
tb(  Roman  matron,  Meteila,  *  with  the  silver  graj  on  her  long 
times.'  The  picture  at  Chatsworth  is  understood  to  hare  de- 
moded to  the  Cavendish  fiunilj  from  their  tmcestoe  Lord 
Cork.  The  head  in  the  fcalkrj  at  Knowle  is  questionable; 
demid  of  tiring,  and  bristling  with  elf-h»cks,  it  is  rather  the 
effigj  of  a  Dutch  witch  than  the  similitude  of  a  lady  of  rank« 
The  painting  in  the  collection  of  Windsor  Castle  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  a  likeness  of  the  mother  of  Rembrandt : — and  it 
voald  seem  that  this  is  not  the  only  case  of  that  particular  coo- 
iamaa.  Pennant  obtained  an  engraving  of  the  picture  at  D  opplin, 
far  his  ^  Tour :' — aoeut  this  the  author  of  Anecdotes  of  Painting 
(whose  literary  mission  seems  to  have  been  to  raise  doubts) 
vntes  to  Cole  —  *Mr.  Pennant  has  given  a  new  edition  of 
hb  former  tour,  with  more  cuts :  among  othefs  is  the  vulgar 
head  called  the  Countess  of  Desmond.  I  told  him  I  had  discovered, 
vd  pmved  past  contradiction,  that  it  is  Rembrandt's  mother. 
He  owned  it,  and  said  he  would  correct  it  by  a  note ;  but  he  has 
not  This  is  a  brave  way  of  being  an  antiquary — as  if  there 
coiid  be  any  merit  in  giving  for  genuine  what  one  knows  to  be 
spuious.'  The  Knight  of  Kerry's,  a  painting  of  merit,  and  well 
ograved,  represents  extreme  old  age,  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  still  remaining  vigour ;  but  the  features  are  dissimilar  to  those 
of  the  veritable  portraiture.  Gerard  Douw's  name  appears  on 
Ae  panel,  and  it  is  impossible  our  subject  could  have  sat  to  that 
great  artbt.  The  ^7rai$emblance  is  at  M  ucross.  We  have  lately 
done  homage  to  it,  and  it  is  engraved— on  our  memory.  Shades 
of  veteran  beauties,  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Ninon  de  I'Enclos ! 
hrilliant  as  were  your  earthly  attractions  after  sixty  summers,  a 
nobler  grace  lingered  in  this  doubly -septuagenarian  original! 
Forfeod  that  her  stem  shade  ever  resent  a  comparison  with  such 
bail  creatures !  She  carries  the  historic  '  prowde  countenance  of 
the  Geraldines '  of  her  day.  Aristocratic,  matriciany  and  placid, 
thoagh  deeply  traced  with  sorrow ;  eyes  hazel,  features  regular 
and  handsome,  a  complexion  yet  fresh  and  healthy  I  Why — cette 
Ccmtessey  dans  $a  premihre  jeunesse^  fair  and  vivacious  as  tlTe 
daughters  of  the  Antediluvians,  ere  the  term  of  vitality  was  dimi- 
nished to  six  score  years — must  have  been  more  lovely  than  the 
widowed  Lady  Anne,  whose  *heav'nly  face  provoked,'  and  ^haunted 
the  sleep '  of,  our  and  all  the  world's^Glo'ster !    Such  '  divine  per- 
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fection'  in  an  Irish  maid  of  honour  may  well  hare  led  the  siu- 
ceptible  Royal  Duke  to  ask  her  hand  for  the  galliard!  H^ 
testimony^  taken  in  connexion  with  coins,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  calm  and  judicious  historian  of  *  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages '  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  handsomeness  of  the  Usurp^'s 
Jaee.  As  to  his  figure  we  can  have  no  numismatic  evidence — 
sinewy  and  vigorous  at  all  events  it  must  have  been ;  but  very 
possibly  the  Irishwoman's  gratified  pride  and  warm  native  ima- 
gination influenced  her  flattering  reminiscence  when  she  extolled 
to  Lady  Dacre,  as  the  model  of  symmetry,  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  who,  straight  or  crooked,  had  taste  enough  to  appreciate 
and  do  homage  to  her  own  early  charms. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Mein  Leben  und  Wirhen  in  Ungam  in  den  Jakren 
1848  und  1849.  Von  Arthur  Gorgei.  Leipzig.  1852.— 3fy 
Life  and  Acts  in  Hunpary^  Sfc.  By  A.  GorgeL  From  the 
German.     London.     1852. 

2.  Der  Winter^Feldzug  1848-49  in  Ungam  unter  dem  Obercom- 
mando  des  Feld- Marshall's  FUrsten  zu  Windisch-GrMz. 
(Nach  ofliciellen  Quellen.)     Wien.   1851. 

3.  Der  Feldzug  in  Ungam  und  SiebenbUrgen  in  Sommer  des 
Jahre  1849. 

4.  Bericht  aber  die  Kriegs-Operationen  der  Russischen  Truppen 
im  Jahre  1849.  Nach  officiellen  Quellen  zusammengestellt 
von  H.  V.  N.     Berlin.     1851. 

THE  literary  records  of  the  late  campaigns  in  Hungary  are 
already  so  numerous  that,  before  we  had  perused  the  de- 
clamatory statements  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  on  the  one 
side  and  examined  the  official  reports  on  the  other,  the  contents 
of  a  well-filled  shelf  passed  before  our  eyes.  To  spare  our 
readers  the  tedium  of  such  researches,  and  yet  to  place  before 
them  a  connected  view  of  the  Hungarian  contest,  we  shall 
follow  the  more  unpretending  path  of  personal  narrative; 
and  we  select  the  volume  that  heads  our  list  as  by  far  the 
most  authentic  and  interesting  memoir  which  has  yet  reached 
us.  Arthur  Gorgei  was,  with  one  exception,  the  most  con- 
spicuous personage  in  Hungary  throughout  the  military  opera- 
tions of  1849;  and  he  was,  without  any  exception,  the  man 
best  qualified  by  military  skill,  by  political  insight,  and,  we 
think,  by  integrity  of  purpose,  to  save  the  honour  and  the 
constitution  of  his  country.  His  present  situation  allows  him 
to  speak  with  independence  of  his  former  comrades,  and  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  Imperial  government  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  dealing  very  openly  with  its  faults.  Accord- 
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B^jlj,  his  book  it  on  one  hand  violendy  asndled  by  the  Magyar 
emigTation,  on  the  other  aeverely  prohibited  by  the  Austriai^ 
police.  As  a  general  history  of  the  contest  it  is  far  from  com- 
plete, probaUy  from  the  absence  of  documentary  and  written 
eyid^ice  in  the  place  of  the  author's  detention.  But  upon* 
the  whole,  after  an  attentive  comparison  of  this  statement  with 
other  accounts  of  diese  events,  we  give  General  Goigei  credit 
ias  as  much  truth  and  impartiality  as  can  be  expected  from  i^ 
man  in  his  position. 

The  other  works  before  us,  and  of  which  we  shall  make  con*- 
sderable  use,  are  the  official  narratives  of  the  campaign  drawn- 
up  by  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  two  Imperial  annies,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  those  governments  respectively. 
They  lay  claim  to  none  of  the  higher  qualities  of  histories)^ 
eomposition,  except  that  first  condition  of  all,  official  accuracy  :- 
and,  though  the  Austrians  complain  of  some  of  the  Russian^ 
representations,  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  fidelity  oF 
these  Reports  on  either  side. 

We  learn  from  a  French  biographer  that  Gorgei  was  bom  in 
Jannary,  1818,  at  Topports,  an  estate  of  his  family,  in  the' 
country  of  Zips,  in  the  north  of  Hungary.  His  ancestors 
had  for  centuries  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Imperial 
armies.  He  was  educated  at  Eperies,  and  afterwards  at 
the  military  college  of  Tuln,  whence  he  entered  the  Hungarian 
Noble  Guard  at  Vienna.  He  had  been  promoted  within  five 
years  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  Palatine  Hussars :  but  then,  hav- 
ing married  a  French  governess  whom  he  met  at  Prague,  he 
suddenly  resolved  to  quit  the  service,  and  withdrew  into  the* 
country,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  oi  chemistry,  in  whicb 
he  is  said  to  have  attained  uncommon  proficiency.  Nothing* 
certainly  indicated  the  fiery  ambition  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  or ' 
a  revolutionary  chief  in  this  apparent  termination  of  his  earlj^ 
military  career.  It  was  in  the  retired  situation  above  described 
that  the  30th  year  of  his  age  found  him : — and  in  the  first  stage* 
of  the  disturbances  of  that  year,  1848,  the  only  use  he  made* 
of  his  acquirements  was,  that  he  offered  to  superintend  a  manu*»- 
factory  of  detonators.  He  was  in  fact  too  obscure  a  person  to- 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  protagonists  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  then  fast  gaining  strength,  and  threatening  to  over-- 
throw  the  national  ministry  which  had  been  hailed  with  rapture- 
by  the  liberal  party  a  few  months  before.  He  had,  however^ 
joined  the  militia,  and  when  the  month  of  September  arrived^ 
which  witnessed  the  murder  of  Count  Lamberg  and  the  com- 
naencement  of  open  war,  Gorgei  filled  the  post  of  a  major 
s  the  5th   battalion  of  Honveds,  in  which   capacity  he  was^ 
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employed  in  the  proninng  task  of  owyerting  a  Nadenal  Goanl 
into  a  regular  Horce.  Although  ^e  number  of  these  Narional 
Guards,  for  the  distdct  oC  Szolnok  was.  eetiiaaled  at  SOfXk, 
Goigei  widi  diAeuliy  sacceedad  in  the  cevne  of  a^  nonth  is 
hidnging  together  700  men  under  anns,  and  of  these  bavelj' 
100,  he  says^  were  real  iK^lnnteen — a  statement  wfaieh  we  quite* 
betiere,  and  which^  if  triie,  lends  litde  credit  to  the'vulgav^thieoij 
that  the  agitat«B  were  mainly  supported  by  the  enthvunesm  and 
military  aptitude  of  the  common  people.  The  war  was  altteady 
n^ing  wi^  unpaxalleted  Csroeky  between,  the  Magyan^  and  the 
Bataen  or  Serbs/on  the  soothem  bao^Vy  and  the  csospa  of  RoCk 
and  Jellachich  memued  the  Hungarian  cajntal.  At  this  tame 
Gdigei  waa  sent  with  hia  small  contingent  to  the  isle  oC  Caep^ 
below  Pesth,  with  orders  to  hinder,  if  poasiUe,  the  junotioa  ef 
these  eommanden,  but  especially  to  pcerent  them  bom.  csomtmif^ 
the  Danuhe.  He  had  been  bat  a  £bw  days. in  thia  dftoatioA 
when  an  incident  eocunred  which  bed  a  decinve  eibet  en  hia 
career,  and  leaves  a  very  dark  blot  on  his  repotatios* 

On  the  e9th  September— that  ia^  two  days  after  the  amasacreof 
Count  Lamberg  on  the  bridge  of  Pesth — Counts  Eugene  and  Paad 
Zichy  were  axrested  at  the  outposts.  o£  Gorgei's  detaehmant  at 
Stuhlweisenburg,  and  brought  on  the  following  day  to*  hia  head- 
quarters at  Adony-  The  first  suggestion  of  two  staff-offieeca 
oi  the  Hunyady  Legion,  then  serving  under  Goigei,  was^  timt 
these  unhappy  gendemen  should  be  conveyed  under  eacort  to 
Pesth,.  wheis  they  weuld  in  all  pnobability  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  popnlaiipn  which  had  just  immolated  Lamheiy. 
This  atrocious  suggestion  was  rejected  by  Gdigei.  Ewn 
at  Adony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  they  wes:>e 
by  no  means  safe;  but  by  great  personal  exertions  Gongei 
succeeded  in  protecting  his  prisoners  against  the  infbnated 
peasantry  whilii  he  conveyed  them  to  the  isle  of  CaepeL  All 
the  boaits  had  been  removed  or  concealed ;  and  it  waa  ooly  fa^ 
threatening  two  millers  with  instant  death  that  the  meana  il 
transport  were  provided.  But,  though  diey  wece  dius  pneserved 
from  the  fury  of  the  peasants,  die  Zichys  had  fallen  uito  the 
hands  of  no  merci&l  judge.  The  charge  against  them  wns^  that 
they  were  the  bearers  of  proclamations,  still  wet  from  the  par  a  a, 
adihessed  by  the  Emperor  and  King  to  his  subjects  and  troops 
in  Hungary,  which  Count  Eugene  declared  to  hame  been  packed 
up  by  mistake  among  his  baggage  by  his  valet ;  and'  that  an 
open  letter  or  safe  conduct,  migaeA  \ifj  Jellaehieh^  was  found  en 
the  same  nobleman's  person*  Upon  these  chugea  Eugene  wa» 
convicted  of  an  understanding  with  the  ^lemiea  of  hia  eousAqr 
by  a  eouEtrmai^l,  whose  proeee<Ui^  are  said  to  have  bee» 
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r^pdaxly  coaducted  aosordtng  to  the  vsagei  and  relation  of 
tke  Aniitrian  annj,.  and  he  was  fbrthwi&  hung.  Count  Paul 
waa  acyiitted  for  waat  of  pcoof  against  kinu 

lato  Gdigci's  defence  of  this  ac^on  it  is  naedless  for  us  to 
sBtcTy  for  a  more  odious  exeBcise  of  miUtaiy  power  is  hatnily 
la  be.  fonnd  even  ia  the  annals  of  this  fiattncidal  war«  At  the 
ovta^  of  a.  civil  cooAesty  when  partiea  are  still  scarcely  defined, 
and  when  what  is  treasan  on  one  daj  is  called  doty  to  one's 
OBoatiy  on  the  next,  it  i^  not  snrpdsing  that  the  more  irresolute 
or  pmdent  class  of  men  should  hesitate  before  thej  plunge  into 
tfai^  abjss  a£  evils.  G)unt  Eugene  Zichj  was  living  on  his  own 
I'Biaiiiy  altenntelj  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  two  armies^  one  of 
which  waa  that  of  his  sovereign,  the  other  called  itself  that  of  his, 
coaatij.  He  probably  wavered,  and  sought  safety  between  the^ 
tmfL  Bat  be  bad  done  nothii^  to  bring  him  dearly  within  this 
savase  conslraction.  of  the  laws  of  high  treason.  His  execution 
waa  a  judicial  mmder,  and  the  more  delibemte  Gckgei  makes  it 
out  to  have  been,.^  worse  the  case  amears*  At  any  rate, 
haiii^aa  he  then  was,  within  a  few  hours' nde  of  head-quarters,  it 
was  qoite  uanecessaiy  for  the  major  of  an  irregular  company  to 
take  apoa  himself  this  terrible  responsibility,  and  the  precipi- 
tatioa  with  which  the  whole  a&ir  was  conducted  warrants  the 
wnst  suspicions.  The  execution  of  Count  Zichy,  howevex^  P^^ 
<hM:ed  two  nnst  ii^xirtant  results.  It  induced  a  nraliitude  of 
waveniig  m^nbecs  oif  tbe  Honmrian  aristocracy  to  join  the  ranks. 
€#  tbe  iasmgenls,  for  it  seemed  less  dangerous  to  take  up  arms  than 
ta  setain  a  neutral  position : — it  was  this  terrible  example  that  first 
Aiorc  many  to  a  course  which  allowed  of  no  retreat  It  likewise 
pointed  out  the  young  Honved  Major  to  the  iiotice  of  Kossuth 
and  the  extnema  party,  as  a  man  upon  whom  no.  light  scruplea 
werm  likely  to  have  much  influence.  They  probaUy  took  him 
Hot  a  more  Backless  revolutionist  than  he  afterwards  proved ;  and. 
we  asft  bound  to  add,  that  we  know  of  no  action  in  his  career  so 
£screditable  as  the  first.  No  doubt,  'it  was  this  guilty  transact 
tion  which  recommended  him  to  Kossuth,  as  it  might  be  sup- 
posed te  flualie  kbn  a  desperate  man ;  and  if  not  abcmdy,  be  was 
wmm  aftei  wards  acknowledged  to  be  an  able  one ;  for  his  skilful' 
iMSJitmirr  faronght  the  operations  of  MorirPerezers  corps  against 
Kotb  and  Jellachich  to  a  speedy  and  successful  terminatioin,  in 
fl|nte  of  the  blunders  and  resentment  of  Perczel  himself. 

These  facts  bad  their  due  weight  in  Pestb,  where  it  was  felt 
tiiait  the  war  had  been  begun  in  earnest  without  any  of  the  means  of 
iiidfartiny  it;  and  accordingly  the  Committee  of  Defence  sum* 
mened  Gi^rgei  to  the  coital,  whence  be  was  despatched  to  the 
main  body  of  the  amiy,  then  commanded  bjr  Gencaal  M^,  on 

2  B  2  r-^^^  t»^e 
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the  Leitha,  which  forms  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  kingdom  on 
the  side  of  Vienna.  The  position  of  this  army  at  that  moment 
was  of  essential  importance  to  the  fate  of  Austria  herself; 
for  it  was  on  the  13th  October,  jost  seven  days  after  the 
murder  of  Latour  in  Vienna,  that  Gorgei  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  vanguard  which  already  had  its  outposts  beyond 
the  Hungarian  territory.  The  advance  of  the  Hungarian  army 
to  the  relief  of  the  capital,  which  was  then  in  the  power  of  the 
revolutionary  Aula,  with  their  gang  of  armed  students  and 
navvies,  though  Prince  Windischgratz  still  threatened  it  from 
the  south-west,  was  confidently  anticipated  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Viennese  revolt  But,  on  the  other  hand,  M6ga  himself 
was  at  heart  much  more  an  Austrian  general  than  a  rebel 
chief,  and  the  whole  moderate  party  in  his  camp  were  bent 
on  defending  the  Hungarian  territory  against  the  menacing^ 
Croatians,  and  averse  to  any  offensive  measures  as  regarded 
the  capital  of  the  Empire  or  the  Imperial  forces  beyond  the 
Leitha.  For  about  a  fortnight  the  attitude  of  M6ga's  corp* 
remained  undecided;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Kossuth  at  head-- 
quarters — followed,  it  was  said,  by  a  reinforcement  of  12,000 
men — a  council  of  war  was  held,  to  which  Gorgei  was  sum- 
moned ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  confronted,  in  a  very  cha* 
racteristic  manner,  the  ultra-revolutionary  influence  of  the 
leaders  of  this  rebellion.  Kossuth  opened  the  deliberation  by 
a  passionate  appeal  in  favour  of  the  besieged  democracy  of 
Vienna,  whose  cause  he  at  once  and  completely  identified  with 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  represented  that  his  own  heroic 
reinforcements  were  burning  to  cross  the  frontier  and  fly  to  the 
relief  of  their  friends.  To  these  appeals  the  council  yielded  a 
timid  assent.  Gorgei  alone  opposed  the  practical  views  of  a 
soldier  to  the  dreams  of  a  demagogue,  and  pointed  out  with 
force  the  utter  inability  of  the  National  Guards  and  Honveds, 
of  whom  the  Hungarian  army  was  then  composed,  to  assume  the 
offensive  at  all. 

*'  Kossuth  was  evidently  displeased  with  my  declaration,  and  put  to 
me  the  questbn :  How  high  did  I  estimate  the  enthusiasm  which  his 
address  would  call  forth  among  the  troops  ? — <*  In  the  camp,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  address,  very  high ;  but  ailer  the  endurance  of  hard- 
ships, and  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  very  low." — "  Then  you  think,** 
he  asked  again,  irritated,  ''  that  we  shall  not  bring  back  a  single  man 
of  our  anny?" — "For  the  safety  of  the  National  Guards  and  the 
Volunteers,"  I  replied,  "  their  nimbleneRS  is  to  me  a  sufiident  gna» 
rantee ;  but  the  few  good  troops  which  we  possess  might  be  ruined  by 
it,  and  with  them  the  material  which  we  so  pressingly  need  for  training 
up  a  useful  army."  '— ii^c  amd  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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This  conference,  however,  did  not  prevent  M.  Kossuth  from 
nmmoning  Prince  Windischgratz  to  mise  the  blockade  of 
Vienna  and  to  disarm  Jeliachich  and  his  corps.  One  of  the 
trumpets  sent  with  this  message  was  detained,  and  as  the  28th 
October  had  now  arrived,  when  the  attack  was  made  on  thu 
city,  the  Hungarians  advanced,  and  fought  on  the  30th  the 
iodicrous  and  disgraceful  battle  of  Schwechat.  Their  General- 
in-chief  committed  a  series  of  blunders,  and,  after  a  veiy  short 
cannonade,  of  the  5000  National  Guards  and  Volunteers  whose 
T&lour,  heated  bj  M.  Kossuth's  eloquence,  was  to  have  rescued 
VicDua  and  saved  their  country  at  a  blow,  not  a  nngU  mam 
lemsined. 

'I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  to  the  earth  ibr  shame/  says  Gflrgef, 
^^  the  unspeakable  eowardice  of  my  countrymen,  and  wished  that  a 
btll  would  strike  me  Arom  my  horse  I  Of  my  once  numerous  suite» 
oaly  my  younger  brother  and  a  first-lieutenant  of  hussars  kept  near  me 
is  the  moment  of  danger.  The  whole  of  our  forees  from  Schwechat 
to  Manoswflrth  were  swept  away.  The  other  brigades  were  said- 
incredible  as  it  may  seem — to  have  taken  to  their  heels  before  mine. 
Like  a  scared  flock,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  seen  rushing  in 
disorder  to  the  Fischa  for  safetv;  and  nothing  saved  it  from  utter 
deitniction  but  the  forbearance  of  the  enemy,  who  did  not  pursue.* 

Gorgei  fbUowed  Kossuth  to  Presburg,  where  he  found  the 
Dictator  in  bed,  sorely  depressed  by  this  commencement  of  the 
war,  for  all  his  speechifying  had  not  stopped  a  single  party  of 
fogitives.  The  state  of  affairs  admitted  of  no  delay,  for  General 
Simonich^  heading  a  detachment  of  Imperial  troops,  had  already 
penetrated  as  far  as  Tymau  in  the  north ;  Windischgrats 
would  obviously  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  follow  up  his  vic- 
tory at  Schwechat ;  the  south  was  invaded  or  menaced  by  the 
Qnoatians  ;  Transylvania  was  still  held  by  the  Austrian  forces ; 
and  all  systematic  defence  was  wanting.  Under  these  circum- 
ttances  the  command  of  the  defeated  army  was  pressed  by 
Kossuth  upon  several  officers  of  higher  standing  than  Gbigei— 
bat  then,  diey  all  declining  it,  upon  him  ;  and  he  accepted  it. 
Bern,  who  had  just  escaped  from  Vienna  in  some  marvellous  way 
—it  is  said,  in  a  coffin — was  despatched  to  Transylvania,  where 
his  brilliant  successes  afforded  some  palliation  of  the  choice  of 
a  Polish  flul venturer  for  such  a  command.  Guyon,  whom  Gorgei 
dabs  a  Count,  but  in  truth  a  mere  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  was 
despatched  against  Simunich;  and  it  was  therefore  the  more 
mgent  that  the  central  military  forces  of  Hungary  should  be 
uider  the  command  of  a  Hungarian.  But  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  as  it  was  called,  amounted  to  little  more  than 
1^,000  men,    of  whom  part  were   desponding  and  part  dis- 

paffected ; 
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affi»cteA;  wl  ia  *«  M>ttA  «f  Dteeeribcr  IMS  the  mfim  of 
Huagwy  seemtd  ta  hawe  MnwmMid ji  hoyJcKi  upccl  Xwo-epcvte 
contnbttted  to  aher  tfaii  ftste  «f  thaags  >— *4nt,  tke  aUioaitMii  #f 
IJhe  Eaqieior  Berdinmd,  Mkvwed  lij  ths  ftooeiiicMi  ctf  fadft  sephev 
— --iwiiicb  WW  vrproieated  to  the  Magjan,  and  aspscialty  to  tbe 
Tegular  IroopB  who  had  deserted  from  the  ■jariaai.  of  the  Crowa 
withont  ckiuclj  kn^wiag  what  they  were  dotngv  ■»  ^  4epoKtian  of 
thek  lawfid  «ov«r«ign ;  and  aecondlj,  the  vacilkAkiii  of  I\mce 
Wiiidi«digmt2,  who  aiightat  that  iuBtaat  ha^e  wAier  anahed  4fae 
vebeUioB  hj  a  nptdafdrMne  or  efieetaally  dkconeerted  it  by 


[ossuth  and  the  Committee  of  Defence  continued  ^  talk  of 
burying  themflelres  under  the  walls  of  Bnda,  or  of  staking  the 
fate  of  their  country  oil  a  general  action  at  Raah.  They  e«en 
peraoaded  Gorgei  (who  bad  so  little  loeal  knowledj^  af  the 
ooontry  that  he  was  unacquainted  withliie  high  load  from  Forth 
to  Vienna)  that  there  was  atraniendous  defife— a  Magyar  Thav- 
mopylae— K)n  the  Fleischhauer  road,  lAirougli  which  he  would 
hardly  be  able  to  fhtd  a  passage  for  hiff  own  safety,  and  where 
"die  tide  of  advancing  war  would  easily  be  stemmed.  On  arrrr- 
ing  at  the  spot  it  was  found  to  be  wholly  undefended  and  inde- 
fensible. After  a  skirmish  at  Raab,  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarian 
forces  rapidly  oontinued,  and — though  4ie  plaa  pre^naed  by 
Gbigei  for  eeneentratiiig  the  defence  of  the  country  bahiBd  4fte 
Theiss  had  been  contenqitaotwly  Tejeeted  hy  Kosawth  &  few 
weeks  before-— on  the  SOc^  December  Grorgei  learned  thaft  tite 
government  was  about  to  retire  to  DebiteC^ia,  iearing-  hoa  to 
light  a  battle  at  Ofen — with  the  Danube  in  his  war— -or,  if  ke 
'preferred  it,  to  convey  his  army  to  the  left  hank,  wfacnre  the  far- 
'tress  of  Gomom  oflnered  hnm  a  secure  positian,  and  might  hacpe 
iAne  effect  (rf  divertii^  the  enemy  from  his  march  km  Dehvaelui. 
I^  pursuance  of  these  injuactioiis  Grdrgei  paaaed  the  Da»ahe 
' at  Waotzen  on  the  4^  and  5th  of  January:  l£ie  Auatrians  Cffoaaad 
the  river  on  the  same  day  at  Pesth  upon  the  ice,  which  was 
sufficiently  thick  to  support  even  thetr  ardllery.     G3rg^  aays: 

*The  Hungarian  armed  rising — although  originally  stirred  uphy^e 
'instigatbn  of  the  nationalities  agamst  each  o^er  systematically  latro- 
duaed  from  Yienaa,  and  diaiaetekally  opposed  to  the  reatlharign  of  the 
idea  of  a  collective  Austrian  uaity-^waa  neverthefess  par^  aoaar* 
ducal-eonstitutioDal :  and  herein  lay  its  stpeagth ;  for  it  aias  to  thii» 
oiroumstance  aloae  that  it  awed  the  oo-o^peiatian  of  the  regukr  tcoafs* 
In  1848  the  agitations  in  favour  of  ^e  arming  succeeded  only  vheo 
,  they  were  attempted  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

^  A  proof  of  this  are  the  great  difEculties  that  had  to  be  surmounfed, 
when  it  was  necessary — in  contradiction  to  the  proclamations  disperKd 
in  great  numbers  by  the  authorised  or  unaulhorised  agents  of  the  re-ac^ 
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^  Peitii  goTenuneat,  all  liiigiHmate  m  it  was,  an  active  support  hi 
tbecountrj.  A  proof  of  this  it  the  being  obliged  to  paralyse  tlieeffect 
of  those  re^actionary  proclamatiom  by  otbers,  drawn  up  with  a  contrary 
bteot,  and  likewise  in  the  King^e  name* 

In  eonsequence  of  these  views,  lie  proceeds,  the  following 
Declaration  was  made : — 

'  1.  The  oorps  d'arm^e  of  the  upper  Danube  remains  £uthiul  to  its 
oathy  to  fight  resolutely  against  every  external  enemy  for  the  main* 
teoance  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  sanctioned 
by  King  Ferdinand  V. 
1  WiA  the  same  resolution,  the  coi^  ^arm^  will  oppose  itself  to  all 
ftmmt  wlio  may  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  monarchy 
by  untimely  repobBoan  intrigoes  in  ^le  iaterior  of  the  country. 
3.  Is  a  Mrtand  oonseqinnte  of  the  rigbt  tmdentaiMfing  of  censti* 
Misoal  MOHBicby— 4a  tem  of  goTtnment  fsr  tiie  maintenanee  of 
whieh  the  aoaps  d*anii^  is  detscmifled  to  aoaiflnd  to  the  last- 
it  can  only  and  eackisiT^  obey  ordera  Jor^MOMled  to  it  in  the 
fam  prescribed  by  law  through  the  responsible  xioyal  Ilungariaa 
minister  of  war,  or  through  his  r^resenlative  appointed  by  hia»- 
aelf  (at  present  General  Yetter). 
i  The  corps  d'arm^,  mindful  of  the  oath  taken  to  the  constitution 
of  Hungary,  and  mindful  of  its  own  bonoor,  having  remained 
perfectly  conscious  of  what  it  has  to  do  and  is  determined  to  do, 
declan»,  finally,  that  it  will  adhere  to  the  result  of  any  convention 
Bade  iHth  tbe  enemy,  only  if  it  guarantees  on  the  one  hand  the 
■legrity  of  tiie  oonstiliitkm  of  Hmgary,  to  which  the  corps 
d'ann^  hss  mrara,  aod  en  tbe-otber,  if  it  is  Mt  iaimieal  to  the 
■ulitTy  iwar  of  the  «orpa  d'nmee  ilstiil' 
To  tfass  GMcget  appeadad  hia  ewn  wignatare ;  and  he  no^ 
•Us:— 

*  Hdlhei  witUn  nor  without  my  corps  d^nim^,  to  my  knowledge, 
w  say  voiae  piMidy  heavd  agamst  this  proclamation.  The  old 
aUins  mgMned  tbeir  eonfidenoe  m  me  and  in  the  oause  which  I 
wipitsMtiad,  and  osased  ^  wtaver/— J&^  ppw  i6&& 

The  leniia  of  'dus  Declsratioii  diatinotly  expvess  the  opkxioB 
•f  <De  id  tlK  two  parties  then  in  ama  against  the  AnatriMi 
Gamiiasffit.  Tbe  conflictang  principle  and  objects  o^  these 
^•pniies  appear  to  as  to  ooavey  a  simple  and  correct  notion 
«f  the  whole  camtest;  tkeir  diMennonf  pervaded  the  en^e  bister  j 
^  te  TebeLBon,  and  fisMdly  bvoogbt  abdat  its  total  failure.  The 
^HflArsfc  section  of  the  liberal  party  in  Hnc^ry  held  that  the 
fcadaiemal  rights  of  tbeir  ancieart  conslitmtion  were  in  danger ; 
^  l^e  Coiart  had  behaved  to  tbem  wil^  dvplicity,  and  bad 
Migated  tke  Cfoatsan  reaistanoe  to  tbeir  authority ;  and  that 
^  tnribnleiit  conduct  of  the  Diet  was  to  be  made  a  pretext  for 
^fcssrbiug  the  koigdoBi  of  Hungary  into  the  empire  of  Austria 
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\xj  the  annihilation  of  all  that  was  independent  in  its  instita- 
tions.  These  opinions  were  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  a 
young  Prince  who  had  not  taken  the  G>ronation  oath,  and  was 
therefore  bound  by  no  direct  ties  to  respect  the  Hungariaa 
Constitution ;  and  subsequently  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Coo- 
^stitution  of  die  4th  March,  1849,  which  avowedly  placed  the 
Kingdom  under  the  same  form  of  representative  government 
which  was  then  conceded  to  the  Empire.  But,  notwithstandii^ 
these  apprehensions,  this  party  never  desired,  or  thought  it 
possible  to  obtain,  from  Austria  anything  more  than  a  fair 
recognition  of  their  ancient  constitutional  liberties ;  they  never 
contested  the  validity  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  or  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  they  professed  to  expect  no 
more  from  entire  success,  if  the  fortune  of  war  had  been  in 
their  favour,  than  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Sovereign 
and  his  revolted  subjects,  based  like  the  treaty  of  Ssadimar 
which  terminated  the  great  Hungarian  rebellion  of  1713,  on 
ithese  legitimate  principles.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  GoigeTs 
Declaration  on  behalf  of  the  regular  troops  which  had  gone  over 
to  the  national  cause,  and  of  what,  throughout  the  war,  was 
termed  the  peace  party.  But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  persons 
who  held  these  opinions  were  made  throughout  the  struggle  die 
<idupes  and  the  tools  of  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  For  to 
jthese  views  the  whole  policy  of  M.  Kossuth  was  bitterly 
opposed*  He  had  from  the  first  eagerly  plunged  his  adh^^nts 
into  those  crimes  of  the  revolution  which  were  most  calculated 
to  close  the  door  against  all  negotiation.  He  omtinually  acted, 
^A  he  had  done  at  Schwechat,  upon  an  enthusiastic  notion  of 
popular  omnipotence,  which  invariably  collapsed  in  the  presencre 
of  regular  military  operations.  He  even  thwarted  the  operatioiis 
4ii  the  Hungarian  generals  if  they  were  not  consonant  to  his  own 
sinister  purposes.  Knowing  that  he  was  himself  the  chief  obstade 
to  any  arrangement  which  might  have  terminated  the  war  without 
foreign  intervention,  and  have  rescued  his  country  from  the  catas- 
trophe that  awaited  her,  he  nevertheless  retained  the  dictatoiship 
.to  the  last  moment  possible — when,  even  his  audacity  failing,  he 
saved  his  life  by  flight.  To  cut  off  iJl  retreat  from  his  followers  in 
the  path  on  which  he  had  conducted  them,  he  succeeded  by  ti&e 
strangest  misrepresentations,  and  by  his  unparalleled  popnlar  in* 
fluence,  in  inducing  the  Diet  at  Debreczin  to  vote  the  depontiim 
of  the  reigning  family,  and  nominally  to  convert  one  of  the  least 
civilized,  but  most  aristocratic  and  monarchical,  states  of  Eui:ope 
into  a  democratic  Republic.  The  first  of  these  two  parties  had 
before  it  an  object  which  might  be  pursued  by  men  of  honour, 
and  believed  in,  though  against  probability,  by  men  of  reason : 

and 
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•id— though  the  punonft  which  the  contest  roused  and  the 
ezcfSMt  to  which  it  led,  were  confounded  with  those  of  the 
molationsrj  per^— -there  was  no  time  at  which  thej  would  not 
kre  i^adljr  laid  down  their  arms  in  exchaiure  for  a  recognition 
of  their  ancient  rights.  Had  Prince  Windischgratx  taken 
^thnatige  of  this  pMpable  distincticm  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
cuniaign,  there  u  little  doubt  that  he  might  then  in  De- 
ccsubeTy  1848,  have  obtained  from  the  regular  army  a  submis- 
soD  scarcely  less  complete,  and  far  more  honourable  to  Austria, 
tbin  that  of  Vilagos — and  if  the  regular  troops  had  been  brought 
Wk  to  their  duty  the  rest  of  the  campaign  would  not  have 
l>ited  a  week.  But  Windischgratx  neither  treated  with  those 
vho  would  have  treated,  nor  crushed  those  who  would  have 
retisted ;  and,  whilst  he  discouraged  the  former  by  an  obduracy 
vluch  drove  them  to  desperation,  he  gave  the  latter  all  the 
l^csefit  of  jmrtracted  delay — which  enabled  them  in  the  spring 
to  tike  the  field  in  a  very  different  omdition,  and  in  the  numth 
of  April  to  drive  his  army  out  of  the  country. 

It  may  here  be  of  some  interest  to  inquire  what  were  the 
'^ve  forces  of  the  belligerent  parties  at  the  outset  of  this 
vv.  The  deplorable  civil  omtest,  which  had  detained  the  Im- 
pcriil  commanders  for  several  weeks  before  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
v>«  no  sooner  terminated  than  it  became  necessary  to  equip  an 
viqr,  still  deficient  in  everything,  for  a  winter  campaign.  All  the 
*^^ulable  resources  of  the  Empire  had  been  despatched  to  Italy 
^  the  Minister  of  War,  Latour,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
fommer  as  fast  as  they  could  be  collected.  The  corps  still  remain- 
ing north  of  the  Alps  were  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  artillery 
of  Jellschich's  division  consisted  chiefly  of  3-pounders,  which  had 
to  be  exchanged  for  6-pounderB,  and  Uie  want  of  horses  and  men 
wthe  guns  was  supplied  as  well  as  it  could  be  from  the  cavalry 
^  the  line.  The  ammunition  had  been  exhausted  by  the  opera- 
^  bef(»e  Vienna ;  even  the  arsenals  of  the  capital  had  been 
plundered  by  the  mob,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  arms  they  con- 
'^ined  were  destroyed.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  wara 
vhich  Austria  had  to  sustain  in  several  of  her  provinces  during 
^  revoluticHi,  that  she  was  not  only  deprived  of  an  immense 
^iDOQiit  of  troops  and  maUriel  on  which  she  had  relied,  but  those 
^  resources  were  turned  against  herself.  In  the  summer 
of  1848  th^re  were  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  26  bat- 
^^Uoos  of  infantry  and  59  squadrons  of  hussars,  amounting  to 
^lt769men  and  9198  horses,  and  ccmsisting  of  some  of  the  finest 
^'^^  in  the  Imperial  service.  The  whole  of  this  force  joined 
^  insurrection,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Hungarian  army 
^iU  its  important  (operations.     On  the  II th  of  July  a  levy  of 
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liOO/Mt  BMM  bad  %een  decreed  ftjr  liie  Gic<t,  mfl  tiie  ftn'matiga 
of  Honved  ^corps  %ad  been  ocpsdteted  wifih  -exftrane  aetiv^^  Vtft 
witlwttt  <h€  ^u:^  and  weB«Kitaci]7liiicd  %odj  >(tf  i^rfw  timopa 
wkidi  wcirt  fipirei:^  it  «  bi^blj  improbaMe  tlmt  the  ▼MeUt 
patty  ^seuUi  htnre  maixrtnned  its  groirad  Ibr  m  vn^le  menA. 
At  ^e  oatfereak  of  the  revoltrtioB  S403  |nec<s  «(  oiOnwwME,  fcH 
into  &e  bands  «f  the  Onmnktee  of  Na^onl  Dielen^  97S  -of 
n^hddi  iwre  Ifield-^eces  fit  fcr  service.  The  5th  Tegioaent  ^ 
artiUefy,  then  quartered  in  Peitb,  joined  Ihe  mttHguirta  nai 
'sopped  men  qualified  to  tidte  -d^e  command  of  the  gms  ;  and 
thas  beeame  the  'most  popular  braneh  of  the  service  witk  tfie 
atedents  and  foreign  adventoren  who  flocked  to  iftie  comorivj. 
"Thvoiigfaont  the  war  it  may  be  vemaAed  ^rat  the  wtiiteiy 
played  a  prominent  part.  Without  the  snpport  of  gmis  it  waa 
Bocnetimes  impossible  to  gH  the  Honreds  to  mwch  at  aR, 
tirai^gh  wh&k  oDce  in  motk>n  they  frequently  leA  iheir  pva- 
tectevs  bcftiind  them ;  and  the  extremely  small  loai  of  Kfe  <wiiidi 
appears  by  the  retnms,  even  after  the  jnoat  severe  actioaa 
that  were  fongbt,  is  mainly  to  be  attrSnrted  to  the  iaet  that 
these  actions  were  offeen  no  more  than  a  long  and  not  very 
destmctive  cannottade  directed  against  <ihe  batteries  rather  -than 
against  Ave  infaittry  of  the  enemy.  For  instance  at  Kapelna^ 
where  19,000  men  were  engaged  on  the  part^ef  theCiown  aaid 
double  the  nnmber  on  the  other  side,  liie  whole  loss  of  tlie 
Inperialbis  in  a  two  days'  conflict  was  5€  men  killed  and  M6 
wowklod : — at  T^nesvar,  again,  one  ci  tbe  great  actions  that 
terminated  ^e  war,  the  total  loss  of  Avstrians  and  Rnssiaiia  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  11  oflkers  and  397  men. 

The  entim  amount  of  the  Austrian  farces  at  the  oommenee- 
ment  of  lite  offensive  operations  in  Oecember,  184S,  was  49,116 
infisntry,  729%  ^^avahy,  and  2b%  gora^  bat  lliis  inclades  Ae 
corps  under  Simumch,  and  the  detocbmentii  in  Austrian  Stleaia 
and  Gaficia,  w%ere  about  7000  men  were  preparii^  to  act  ander 
the  MIb  <coHnBand  of  General  Schlick.  nince  Windistbgiitt 
himself  tDok  the  field  wil^  abovt  87,000  foot,  6909  hmei, 
and  216  guns.  To  this  army  the  Magyar  army  elf  the  Upper 
Danube,  under  Gorgei,  appears  to  bave  opposed  about  S8,M0 
men  and  70  or  80  guns  ;  —but  on  these  particfdan  Genera)  G^rgei 
himseK  preserves  throughout  bis  book  an  unaccountable  silence, 
-and  we  are  driven  to  take  ^ese  ntmibers  frcm  ^e  vetumB 
of  tf»e  Austrian  staff,  who  were  deficient  in  accurate  infbrinatien 
as  to  the  forces  veally  opposed  to  them.' 

The  army,  commanded  by  Prince  WmdisciigiallB  and  1%e  Bsa  of 
Croatia,  ^^owmcnced  its  offensive  operations  on  tiie  S9id  Decem- 
ber,   ^kmisbes  were  fought,  as  we  have  already  staled,  at  Ra^ 
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ftfnlai,  Wt  Ac  vmim  htAy*0t  'G^rteTt  vorp*  was  drmn 
i#  fiMHrf  -am  ^pmkitm  miilch  it  ^oocdd  ^feiMi  mgMBSt  Hbe 
<Bwcerflte  topeririUto-op^herightfiMifcqftiieBami^ 
id  Pestk  wertf  c^acosled  witbovt  rewttmce  en  1^  Mi 
iwmmarj  bjr  tbe  KoMtftti^partj ;  Prince  WindbcligTmti  uttiyicd 
Ikecapital ;  the  Magyi  go^emmqaft  w—  preetptteleljtraaftfarred 
1»  DefeBcciiui,  ^kiad  tke  line  ofthe  Tbeiw ;  tatHb^mrmyd'AKt 
Ijbper  CkunAcy  ttot  beuig  able  ^  retire  bj  the  «ane  dii^et  Hue, 
lA  baok  OB  tbe  aordi  te  stop  the  narefa  ef  6cblick*s  dirimm, 
«yirii  was  mdvaaciag  from  tlie  Galician  frontier,  and  weokl 
sbardj  hmre  veadhed  the  place  of  retreat  cboaen  bj  (tfte 
Magyar  gmmmmeat.  Tbe  eovatry  1}-Big  bejond  tbe  Thein  and 
la  tbeiBortb  of  «b^  Maras  is  for  many  raaaons  the  atreugeai  podi- 
liiift  m  fiaagary.  Hiete  rivers  are  bread,  Jhatgpmh^  aad  deep. 
Tbe  Tbei«  flews  belmeeu  a  Tast  expanse  of  narsby  banks,  inso- 
bwlIi  tbjtt  Aeie  are  only  six  plac^  between  Ibe  nwantauns  and 
Ar  I>anBbe  wbeie  it  ean  be  crossed  at  all,  and  ef  these  only 
tm>  sne  in  Upper  Hungary.  Bnt  as  the  wfac4e  army  had  Bot 
baoi  Mm>aa  behind  tlse  Tbeiss  when  Gtrgei  iinrt  made  Ibat 
propiiBil,  bal  bad  been  Ic^  oa  tbe  contrary,  to  make  a  useless 
dBOMBstsaatioa  on  1^  road  to  Pestb,  it  became  a  task  of  great 
dMkiully'  to  oennwy  the  main  body  of  tbe  Magyar  troops  fiwm 
ffaitam  to  liie  leseifes  «t  Debreczin.  The  dkect  road  was 
f  laisi  ly  closed  and  possessed  by  WindisG^gratE. 

Theprmcipal  scene  of  actire  war  was  tberefare  now  trsBi^;>orted 
ta  IW  asount  miions  tract  between  dieralleys  of  die  Gran,  tbe  Waag, 
and  tbe  Nentra,  extending  to  tbe  mining  towns  of  Sdiemnitziusd 
Kjtaadta,  and  along  tbe  spars  of  tbe  Gupathian  momitatns.  It 
aaa  -tm  this  pciat  l^at  ihe  Austrian  forces  north  of  tbe  E^mibe, 
tbe  four  deftacbmefrts  of  Oeiierals  Siaumieb,  Csui'iuk^ 
f  and  Scblict— were  to  converge,  for  Ike  purpose  of  cmlifng 
<:hie#  miKtary  sliengfti  of  the  insnrrection  before  tbe  Imps- 
attempted  to  pnrsae  the  enemy  beyond  tbe  Tbeiss. 
Tbia  part  of  the  campaign  may  be  said  to  bave  op«ied  on  :^ie 
lUk  Jaauiuy,  1849.  (n  the  rigoroas  climate  of  Hui^;ary  these 
aarastaia  Talk^s  were  either  encumbered  with  snow  or  rendered 
stBS  HHyre  impassable  by  sudden  liiaws.  Tbe  roads — ^if  that  term 
can  be  sailed  tot^  wretched  tracks  by  which  communications  ias« 
sfiD  earned  OB  in  Hungary— were  few  in  number,  and  in  no  degree 
afcpUd  to  tbe  transport  of  artillery.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
m  spite  rf^  natural  impediments,  G5rgei  mancemnred  tfaroi^ 
tfwae  defiles  with  consummate  dexterity — -notwiihstanding  libe 
snccessire  defeats  of  his  own  corps  at  Hodnics,  of  Guyon's  diri- 
siaa  at  Windscbacbt,  and  the  occupation  of  the  southern  mining 
towasby  <be  Austrian  forces.    So  hardly  indeed  was  the  Magyar 
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anny  pressed  in  this  retreat,  that,  in  order  to  make  its  waj 
from  Kremnitz  to  Neosohl,  it  was  found  necessary  to  follow  a 
steep  mountain-track  over  the  highest  ridge  of  the  chain,  whidi 
is  only  passable  in  winter  by  taking  the  light  sledges  of  the 
country  to  pieces.  In  one  part  this  track  is  carried  through  a 
cleft  in  the  rock,  forming  a  sort  of  miniature  tunnel.  Yet  even 
through  this  passage,  part  of  which  had  fallen  in,  Gorgei  coo- 
trived  with  infinite  labour  to  convey  his  artillery  and  his  troops, 
followed  by  Aulich's  division.  He  succeeded,  therefore,  in  con- 
centrating the  army  once  more  at  Nensohl,  where  he  received 
orders  to  continue  his  retreat  upon  the  Upper  Theiss.  It  was, 
indeed,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Austrian  forces,  which 
were  now  handled  with  great  ability  by  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal 
Schlick,  would  not  intercept  the  line  of  march.  But  Gorgei  was 
resolved,  if  necessary,  to  penetrate  as  far  north  as  the  county  of 
Zips ;  and  as  he  had  placed  the  corps  of  Schlick,  which  w» 
inferior  in  numbers,  between  the  division  of  General  Klapka 
and  his  own,  he  was  still  able  to  retire  with  advantage,  and 
sometimes  to  assume  the  offensive  with  effect.  At  this  crisis 
in  the  war  Prince  Windischgratz  made  a  private  appeal  to 
Gorgei  to  lay  down  his  arms,  with  the  promise  of  a  free  pardon; 
but  the  Magyar  General  dismissed  the  emissary  in  the  presence 
of  his  officers  with  a  copy  of  his  Waitzen  proclamation.  He 
remarks,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  population,  which  had  been  indifferent  to  the  natimial 
cause  between  the  frontier  and  Buda,  turned  out  to  be  positively 
adverse  to  it  in  the  northern  counties. 

At  Branyiszko,  on  the  5th  of  February,  Guyon  succeeded  in 
compelling  Schlick's  column  of  about  10,000  men  to  evacuate 
its  position  and  retreat  upon  Eperies.  This  fortanate  stroke 
turned  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  army  of  the  Upper  Danube 
pursued  Schlick,  who  seemed  resolved  to  fall  i>ack  upon 
Gotz's  brigade;  and  although  it  was  anticipated  that  he  would 
fight  a  general  action  before  Kaschau,  even  that  place  wa^ 
evacuated  without  a  blow.  This  circumstance  once  more 
placed  Gorgei  in  communication  with  the  Upper  Theias,  and  with 
the  reinforcements  which  awaited  him  there.  The  junction  ol 
his  troops  with  those  of  Klapka  might  also  have  been  completedJ 
But  at  this  critical  point  in  the  war— when,  after  great  difficulties 
had  been  surmounted,  success  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  shine 
upon  the  Hungarian  revolt — a  sudden  resolution  of  the  Conunittee 
of  Defence,  or  rather  of  Kossuth,  changed  anew  and  very  eno^ 
tially  the  whole  prospects  of  the  army. 

On  the  14th  of  February  despatches  reached  head-quarter« 
containing  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  whole  Magyatf 
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forces  by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  nomination  of  the  Polish 
General  Dembinski  to  the  chief  command  of  the  troops.  The 
introduction  of  these  Polish  officers  to  places  of  high  military 
trmt  was  one  of  the  greatest  blonders  committed  by  the  revolu- 
tioiiary  government.  It  was  irritating  and  insulting  to  the 
Magrar  armj  ;  it  confounded  the  proper  object  of  the  war  with 
the  ulterior  views  of  a  Polish  insurrection ;  and  at  length  it 
lenred  as  a  very  plausible  pretext  for  the  interference  of  Russia. 
These  evils  cannot  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  Kossuth ; 
hot  he  probably  employed  thu  expedient  as  a  means  of  con- 
tioliiiig  the  army,  where  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed  from 
that  of  the  Rump  Diet  of  Debreczin,  and  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  Gorgei,  who  was  still  attached  to  the  consti- 
t&tkmal  cause,  and  in  whom  Kossuth,  conscious  of  his  own 
Wit  of  military  talent,  always  saw  a  rival  and  an  antagonist. 
Goigei  had  a  foreigner  placed  over  his  head  as  soon  as  he  had 
extricated  the  army  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  was 
placed,  and  he  clearly  understood  that  the  object  was  to  punish 
him  for  the  monarchical  spirit  of  his  Waitzen  proclamation. 
DemUnski,  as  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  was  not  likely  to 
0^)016  any  check  to  the  republican  schemes  of  Kossuth ;  and 
htt  connexion  with  the  secret  Polish  societies  all  over  Europe 
>ade  him  the  fitter  champion  of  schemes  of  universal  revolution. 
The  appointment  was  received  by  the  army  with  dissatisfaction, 
^  if  Gorgei  had  thrown  up  the  command  of  his  troops,  or 
Siven  any  signal  of  disaffection,  the  consequences  would  pro- 
hiMy  have  been  fatal  to  the  govenunent.  He  resolved,  however, 
h>  remain  with  the  soldiery,  and  to  set  them  the  example  of 
Kibimsfion  to  the  superior  authority  of  Dembinski,  and  pub- 
liihed  an  order  of  the  day  to  that  effect.  The  events  of  the 
iM  fortnight  showed  that  in  temper,  in  knowledge  of  the 
<wmtry,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  army,  the  Pole  was  grossly 
VBqaalified  for  the  function  he  had  undertaken,  though  he  had 
|he  good  fortune  to  be  opposed  to  a  worse  general  than  himself 
in  Ae  person  of  Prince  Windischgratr. 

Dembinski,  having  now  in  his  rear  the  considerable  rein- 
fcrccments  which  had  been  collected  and  organized  behind  the 
Theisi  during  the  winter,  and  having  recalled  the  troops  fighting 
in  Sonthem  Hungary,  under  Vecsey  and  Damjanics,  behind  the 
lineof  the  Maros,  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  offen- 
^i^e.  The  1st  and  7th  corps  d'armee,  under  Klapka  and  Gorgei 
'««pectively,  were  ordered  to  follow  the  high  road  towards  Pesth, 
^d  a  concentration  of  the  divisions  under  Aulich  and  Damjanics 
^^  to  be  effected  at  Gyongyos.  Whilst  these  operations  were  in 
progress,  and  Windischgmtz  was  slowly  falling  back  on  the  capi- 
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tal)  Dcmbinski  and  hit.  staff  were  surpnaed  at  Edau  oneaftpmooa 
by  the  sound  of  distant  artillery  in  the  directjoaof  Veipalet,aBdthe 
gfeneral-in-cfaief  was  compelled  to  start  in  a  peasant's  waggpou  for 
the  scene  of  action.  In  fact^  the  most  conadesable  battle  since 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  already  hegaa  on  the  plainsa£ 
Kapolna^  and  begun  before  the  intended  concentration  had  tsluD 
place^  This  action,  which  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Febraaiy^ 
and  lasted  till  nigjht£ftli  with  na  decisive  result^  was.  resumed  oi^ 
the  moBPow  and  won  by  1^  Austnana^  chiefly  thiough  the 
masterly  and  intrepid  movements  of  General  Schlick,  who  dui 
played  in  all  these  operations  first-rate  military  talents,  nhich 
surprised  those  who  had  only  known  kim  as  a  lounger  intfae.csfei 
and  coulisses,  of  Vienna.  DembinskI  made  do  attempt  to  icnew 
the  action,  but  after  a  severe  skirmish  on  his  rear  at  Porosiio  he 
fell  back  across  the  Theiss  on  the  2nd  and  3fd  of  Maccih.  Tb^ 
oirders  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  cecxoss  the  Theiss  wtre 
ao  ill  received  by  the  diviaixHi  of  Klapka  and  that  of  Goq[ei, 
that  the  authority  of  Dembinski  was  at  an  end,  and  Saemoie,  a^ 
Commissioner  of  the  Government^  was  compelled  to  sospend  himi 
Thua  terminated  the  first  brief  and  discreditable  coounaad  oi 
Dembinski,  which,  however,,  did  not  prevent  him  finun  beinj 
further  employed  at  the  most  momentous  period  of  the  struggle 
but  fortunately  for  the  Magyar  army,,  the  Austnan  forces  bs^ 
been  too  much  shaken  by  the  conflict  at  Kapolna  to  take  advan 
tage  of  their  success  ;  and  as  the  whole  bearing  of  the  Hnngam^ 
troops  was  by  this  time  much  improved,  their  retreat  was  con 
ducted  with  order  and  defended  with  gallantry.  The  chief  coBij 
mand  waa  given  for  a  short  time  to  Yett^,.  whose  ability  waj 
incontestable,  but  upon  his  falling  ill  it  was  again  restored  t^ 
Gorgei.  These  measures^  however,  were  not  efiacted  witboi^ 
fresh  evidence  of  ill  feeling  between  almost  all  the  rival  |^esal^ 
which  throwa  an  air  of  vu%ar  jealousy  over  their  account  of  th| 
transactions,  and  in  fact  contributed  largely  to  the  ruin  of  thei 
cause. 

The  moment  was  one  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Uungariso^ 
The  main  force  of  the  insurrection,  amounting  to  42,000  laes 
with  140  guns,  was  concentrated  in  an  excellent  position  on  tl^ 
Theiss.  The  recent  successes  of  Bem  in  Tranaylvania,,  and  ^ 
Dac^anics  at  Szolnok,  had  remo\aed  all  cause  of  appcehensic^ 
frooL  the  left  flank  and  rear.  The  reinforcements  and  materia 
of  the  army  were  coUected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Theisa,  whi<^ 
the  enemy  had  not  been  able  to  cross  ;  and  Vettei^  who  was  9\ 
able  tactician,  proposed  a  regular  plan  of  operations  £ar  openii^ 
the  road  to  the  capital.  Nor  was  the  political  cot^unctore  le^ 
important.     At  an  interview  which  took  place  betweoi  Gozf^ 
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i  m  «k#  hwywriing  «f  Marnh,  ikm  §&mnmL  badatmm^ 
k  te  di»  «U«telm  tUi  «Im7  thonkl  gMD  all  that  WW  wofftik 
i^bta^tvr  if  thsy  could  atcve  the  comtitatiM  of  1848^  «nn 
tbiigfathadepartinaBteof  fiii»iM»  and  war  shfliiU  badepen 
tW  cabinet  oi  VUnaa.  luiMBAkrepliad  inhia  grandiloqaeot  lao- 
pig%  thai  tha  far  adorn  of  Hunpay  woald  never  be  safe  anlaaa 
datofPolawdwMalaa  laeused^  and  that  tba  anbrenMNLoC  the 
biiom  af  Hanfary  woald  aatiafiuah  that  af  £aropei  But 
vMwor  no*  k  waaaapediaBi  to  Beytiaifce^  aa  Groxgei  pn»<- 
ymi^  on  tha  baaia  of  the  Haagariaa  coaatkalioB^  within  a 
feadiijsthaipatbwiaa  alaaod.  'Hie  Amtnaa.  cahinal^  I17  pao- 
adptingp  th»  caaatkotion.  of  the  4;th  ofMaaoh  Car  the  whole 
qym^eip laMtd  theJr  detewniaatioo  to  lacogniaa  neoaaf  the 
vtdeat  prorincial  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Baaln  ;  and  the 
nhdana-  whish  had  esiated  aader  the  Pragmatie  Sanetion  of 
i'Q^  between  Hangaiy  and  the-  Hoaaa  of  Hapebnxg,  waae 
hcBorfacth  t»  be  abiagated  by  conditions  dictated  by  the  couk 
^ioiag  to  the  coayiered  party.  Those  conditiona  wera^  on  the 
nfc  <Hf  the  emfim^  annexation  and  union ;  on  that  of  the 
MagFan  independence.  Koemth  pfobaUy  hailed  this  occurrence 
*^  aids&ction,  since  &  gare  him  a  pretext  for  carrying  his  own 
^asto  the  opposite  extreme,  in  the  decisive  fashion  soon  to  be 
Bodcsd. 

la  the  iatenral  between  the  4th  of  March  and  the  14th  of  April 
t^  military  prospacta  of  the  inanrrection  had»  as  we  have  seen, 
S^eadj  impaovad.  On  the  2nd  of  ApdL  Goigei's  diviaion  en«* 
coataed  and  deCeatod  tfiat  of  SchUck  at  Hstvin,  and  fsom  that 
i>BiitBt  a  cavatr  of  aoocesa  appeaaad  to  open  to  the  Hoaganaa 
^mi.  A  ctear  idea  of  the  natin«  of  these  operations  may  be 
^•naed  1^  drawing  a  straight  line  from  east  ta  west,  that  is,  from 
^at  Fnred'y  the  point  at  which  the  principal  north-east  road 
ci<oaes  the  Theisa^  to  Waitzen,  die  point  at  which  the  Danube 
B^  its  great  bend  southwards.  On  this  parallel  all  the 
^cdons  of  die  month  of  April,  1 849^  were  fought.  The  whole 
^fataace  &om  the  Theisa  to  the  Danube  at  this  point  is  under 
UO  miles.  Pesth.  itself  remained  on  the  lefi  flank  of  the  Hun- 
ptimL  anny,  bat  it  waa  necessarily  evacuated  by  the  Imperialists 
^9omk  aa  it  waa  tnmed,  and  Waitzen  waa  justly  regarded  aa  a 
IMiai  of  far  gvcates  stsatagie  importance,  especially  aa  it 
<feiied  the  road  to  G>niom^  whilst  Pesth  still  lay  under 
^  gtins  of  Bnda.  The  soccess  at  Hatv^n  on  the  2nd  of 
April  was  followed  by  that  of  Isaszeg  on  the  6th : — ^a  still 
|*»B  brilliant  victory,  won  by  the  gallantry  of  Gorgei,  Dam- 
J*Oics,  and  Aulich.  The  spot  where  this  important  battle 
ni  fought  is  within  five  mues  of  the  capital,  but  Wlndisch- 
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gratz  was  in  error  when  he  conceived  that  Gorgei^t  firgt  object 
was  to  re-enter  the  city ;  the  Anstrians,  however,  retreated  on 
Pesth,  when  thej  ought  at  all  hazards  to  have  covered  die 
road  to  Waitzen  with  the  bulk  of  their  forces.  But  whilst  ^e 
army  was  rapidly  pursuing  a  retreating  foe,  Kossuth  obtained 
from  the  Diet  at  Debreczin,  by  the  artifices  to  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  resort,  the  fatal  and  extravagant  decree  of  the 
14th  of  April,  which  deposed  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and 
converted  the  defence  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Hungaiy 
into  an  indefinite  struggle  for  the  wild  and  unattainable  objects 
of  social  and  political  revolution.  His  intentions  on  this  subject 
had  been  made  known  to  Grorgei  about  a  week  before,  and  we 
shall  leave  him  to  relate  in  his  own  language  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received. 

^  In  the  course  of  the  7th  of  April,  a  few  hours  after  our  eutrj, 
Kossuth  also,  with  his  attendants,  arrived  at  GMdlld.  He  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  services  of  the  army,  and  spoke  much  and  well  of  the 
eternal  thanks  of  the  nation.  After  a  while  he  desired  to  converse  with 
me  alone  in  his  chamber.  On  this  occasion  I  obtained  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  leading  tendency  of  his  politics. 

'^  Now,''  said  he,  ''  the  time  b  come  to  answer  the  Imperial  constitu- 
tion of  the  4th  of  March  by  the  separation  of  Hungary  fipom  Austria. 
The  patience  of  the  nation" — he  continued — *^  was  exhausted ;  if  it 
would  show  itself  at  all  worthy  of  liberty,  it  must  not  only  not  tolerate 
the  unreasonable  assumption  of  the  Imperial  constitution,  but  it  must 
moreover  exact  heavy  reprisals.     The  peoples  of  Europe  would  judge 
of  the  worth  of  the  Hungarian   nation  according  to  the  answer  it 
should  give  to  that  constitution.     Their  sympathies  would   depend 
upon  tluU;  judgment.      England,   France,  Italy,  Turkey,   even  all 
(rerroany  itself,  not  excepting  Austria's  own  hereditary  states,  w«e 
waiting  only  till  Hungary  should  proclaim  itself  an  independent  stmte^ 
to  impart  to  it  their  material  aid,  and  that  the  more  abundantly,  a» 
they  had  hitherto  been  sparing  of  it.     The  sore-tried,  oppressed  sister 
nation  of  the  Poles  would  speedily  follow  the  example  of  Hungary,  and 
united  with  it  would  find  a  powerful  ally,  both  for  defence  and  offence^ 
in  the  Porte,  whose  interests  had  so  often  suffered  from  the  policy  oF 
Austria  and  Russia.     With  the  freedom  of  Hungary  the  freedom  or 
Europe  would  fall ;  with  Hung;ary's  triumph  there  would  be  as  many^ 
successful  risings  against  hated  tyranny  as  there  were  oppressed  peoplesJ 
in  Europe.   Our  victory  is  certain" — were  nearly  the  words  in  which  he^ 
continued — ''  but  we  can  do  much  more  than  for  ourselves  alone ;  we  cam 
and  must  fight  and  conquer  for  the  ft^edoin  of  all  who  wi^  us  the 
victory.    Our  word,  however,  must  precede  the  deed,  our  cry  of  victoix 
the  assured  victory  itself,  and  announce  its  redeeming  approach  to  alki 
enslaved  peoples,  that  they  may  be  watchful  and  prepared,  that  th^ 
may  not  stupidly  sleep  away  the  moments  destined  for  their  salvation^ 
and  so  afiord  time  for  our  common   enemies  again  to  recover,  to 
assemble  and  strengthen  themselves  anew.    We  cannot  be  silent  nowr 
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tint  the  Imperial  eonstitutioii  has  denied  our  very  existence.  Our 
siieoee  would  be  half  a  recognitioD  of  these  acts,  and  all  our  victories 
vonki  be  fruitless !  We  must  therefore  declare  ourselves !  But  a 
deekration  such  as  I  should  wish  would  raise  the  self-esteem  of  the 
nation,  would  at  once  destroy  all  the  bridges  behind  the  still  undecided 
ind  wavering  parties  within  and  without  the  Diet,  would  by  the  prox- 
miity  and  importance  of  a  common  object  force  into  the  background 
laere  party  interests,  and  would  thus  facilitate  and  hasten  the  sure 
Tictory." 

"  All  this  is  not  quite  clear  to  me/'  was  nearly  my  answer. 
^  Words  will  not  make  Hungary  free ;  dmls  can  alone  do  that.  And 
DO  arm  out  of  Hungary  will  execute  those  deeds ;  but  rather  armies 
will  be  raised  to  prevent  their  execution.  Yet,  granted  that  Hungary 
of  itself  were  strong  enough  at  the  present  moment  to  dissociate  itself 
from  Austria,  would  it  not  be  too  weak  to  maintain  itself  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  a  neighbourhood  in  which  the  Porte,  in  spite  of  a 
much  more  favourable  position,  has  already  been  reduced  to  an  exist- 
ence by  sufferance  only  ?  We  have  lately  beaten  the  enemy  repeatedly 
—that  is  undeniable.  But  we  have  accomplished  this  only  with  the 
utmost  exertion  of  our  powers  The  consciousness  that  our  cause  was 
jusi  has  enabled  us  to  effect  this.  The  separation  of  Hungary  from 
Austria  would  no  longer  be  a  just  cause ;  the  struggle  for  this  would 
not  be  a  struggle  /or,  but  against  the  law ;  not  a  struggle  for  self- 
defence,  but  an  attack  on  the  existence  of  the  united  Austrian 
monarchy.  And  while  we  should  hereby  mortally  wound  innumerable 
ancient  interests  and  sympathies ;  while  we  should  hereby  conjure  up 
against  our  own  country  all  the  unhappy  consequences  of  a  revolution 
ancalled  for  by  any  circumstances ;  while  we  should  hereby  force  the 
old  troops,  the  very  kernel  of  our  army,  to  violate  their  oath,  and  thus 
morally  shake  them — we  should  find  ourselves  weaker  day  by  day ; 
while  at  the  same  time  in  every  neighbouring  state  a  natural  ally 
of  our  opponents  would  arise  against  us,  the  disturbers  of  the 
baknce  of  power  in  Europe.  *  We  cannot  put  up  with  the  Im- 
perial constitution  in  silence ' !  Granted  !  but  is  what  we  have  just 
done  '  putting  up  with  it  in  silence  ?  *  Could  we  have  answered  the 
Imperial  constitution  of  the  4th  of  March  more  strikingly  than  we  have 
done  ?  I  cannot  decide  what,  or  how  much,  is  advantageous  to  the 
people  of  Europe ;  but  that  to  the  people  of  Hungary  the  smallest 
victory  on  the  battle-field  brings  more  profit  and  honour  than  the  most 
arrogant  declaration,  I  see  clearly  enough ;  and  I  once  more  repeat, 
that  battles  won  for  the  legitimate  King  Ferdinand  V.  and  the  consti- 
tution sanctioned  by  him  are  the  best  answer  that  Hungary  can  give 
to  the  chimeras  of  the  Austrian  ministers." 

*  Kossuth  inquired  doubtingly  whether  I  really  believed  that  the  old 
troops  had  ever  thought  seriously  of  Ferdinand  V.  and  the  constitution  of 
the  year  1848.  "  Of  what  else  should  they  have  thought,"  I  exclaimed, 
^  when,  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  capitals,  determined  on.'a 
voluntary  departure  to  the  enemy's  camp,  the  only  means  that  remained 
to  retain  them  for  the  Hungarian  cause — ^which  is  principally  indebted 
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4o  them  for  its  sveeeas  hithert6^wa8  my  proelamatiQA  of  WititaBft? 
What  was  ihe  real  sigwificatioa  of  thai  demonstratioii  which  my  G«rps 
d'arm<^,  without  my  participation  or  knowltidge,  propotied  to  mak^ 
against  General  Dembioski,  in  Kaschau,  but  their  anxiety  le^  in  ne 
they  should  lo«»e  a  commands  who  repipected  tb^  military  oatii  ?  I 
have  shared  prosperity  and  adversity  with  these  troops.  I  know  ihxxt 
feelings.  And  should  King  Ferdinand  Y.  stand  here  before  us  now,  I 
would  invite  him,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  I — unarmed  and  ub- 
protected — to  follow  me  into  the  camp,  and  receive  their  homage;  fiv 
I  am  certain  there  is  not  one  in  it  who  would  refuse  it  to  hkn."^ 

'  K<>9suth,  apparently  but  little  edified  by  my  want  of  enthusiasm,  font 
his  political  ideas,  abruptly  broke  off  our  conference^;  nor  dad  he  ever 
mention  to  me  one  flyllable  more  of  the  sepanUioa  of  Hungary  frona 
Austria.' — ^v€^  i.  pp,  364-^7. 

These  remonstrances  had,  however,  no  eflfect — for*— as  Gorgei 
soon  tells  us — 

^  on  the  17th  of  April  a  courier  from  Debreczin  appeared  at  my 
head-quarters  at  Levencz  wirh  the  news  that  the  Diet  had  accepted 
Kossuth's  proposition  that^  as  an  answer  to  the  Imperial  constitutioa  of 
the  4tb  of  Much,  1849,  the  dynasty  of  Habsburg-Lorraine  be  deelarad 
to  have  forfeited  its  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  of  Hun^eary;  tbat 
tlie  future  form  of  government  for  Hungary,  however,  be  an  open 
question ;  and  for  the  present  that  a  provisional  government  be  ap- 
pointed.'—/6irf.,  382. 

,  *'  To  undertake  any  ener^tic  step  against  the  Government  and  ti>» 
Diet — however  urgently  such  a  step  seemed  to  be  demanded,  partly  l^ 
the  general  exasperation  which  the  news  of  that  resolution  of  the  I>]et 
calle<i  forth  in  my  head-quarters,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  my  pio- 
clamation  of  Waitzen — was  altogether  imfiossible,  from  the  cireumstanoe 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  I  was,  with  thn  main  body  of  the  army,  above 
thirty  (German)  miles  distant  from  Dei>reczin;  on  the  other,  that  I 
wa.4  just  then  occupied  with  our  m4>st  important  strategic  task,  the 
relief  of  Comom.  Yielding  to  what  was  unavoi<iab]e,  I  had  rather 
chiefly  to  consider  how  most  certainly  to  prevent  the  sudden  diasolatioiL 
of  our  army,  the  consequence  mainly  to  be  fb'ared  from  that  fiual  poli- 
tical step.'— i6«/.,  384. 

Meanwhile  the  advance  of  the  liberating  army  was  rapid  aad 
unchecked.  The  head-qttarters  of  G5rgei  were  still  at  GddQlIo 
on  the  11th  of  April,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  Damjamcs, 
with  the  3rd  corps  d'armee,  had  reached  Waitzen  on  the  I>anube, 
stormed  the  position,  and  defeated  the  division  of  General 
Gotz,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  his 
wounds.  The  Austrians  once  more  evacuated  Pesth^  leaving  a. 
garrison  under  General  Hentzi,  in  Buda,  on  the  op^site  aad 
more  commanding  shore  of  the  Danube :  but  the  main  object 
of  the  Hungarian  staff  was  to  open  their  way  to  Gmbotb,  the 
impregnable    fortress    which    had   resisted   aU   attacks   of   tbe 
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Aastaaogy  and  waf  now  to  lerve  aa  the  bans  of  their  own 
AenoT  opem^ooM*  The  direct  road  from  Waitzen  to  G>iiKMni^ 
ling  the  left  bank  of  Ae  Danabe,  it  little  more  than  a  dan** 
gmNU  ttming-path.  lb  that  very  spot  the  mins  of  the  favourite 
pdaee  of  King  Matthias  G>rvinas  still  crown  the  vine-clad 
Bills  which  ftkirt  the  Danube,  like  the  Heidelberg  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  artillery  of  an  enemy  on  these  heights  would 
canunand  and  render  impassable  the  track  on  the  opposite 
sde  of  the  stream.  Although  under  the  pressure  of  subse<- 
fieirt  events  Gdrgei  did  afterwards  retreat  by  this  very  path^ 
&  more  practiGabley  diough  circuitous  route,  passes  north* 
wvds  tfarongh  the  mountains,  and  intersects-  the  Gran  some 
twenty-five  railed  above  its  junction  with  the  Dftnube.  Here 
it  wn  that  ^e  Grrsn  was  crossed  on  the  1 8th  of  April  by  the 
rigfct  wing  of  the  arrays  between  Katna  and  Szecse,  without 
resistance.  On  the  20th  a  strong  column  of  the  Imperialists 
vas  driven  back  by  Damjanics  and  Klapka  at  Kemend,  and 
iorced  to  retire  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  by  the  bridge 
of  boats  under  the  city  of  Gran.  The  4th  Austrian  corps 
d^annee  under  General  Wohlgemuth  was  defeated  in  the 
Moody  action  of  Nagy-SarliS;  and  on  the  22nd  Comom  was 
■Sieved.  This  brilliant  series  of  achievements  placed  the 
whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  the  power  of  the  Hun* 
gwitn  forces. 

The  main  army  of  Prince  Windischgratz  again  evacuated 
Pestb,  and  proceeded  by  the  high  road  to  Vienna— picking 
^  on  its  way  the-  besieging  army  of  Comom.  For  although 
the  Austrians  had  already  been  driven  from  the  left  bank 
tf  the  Danube  to  the  ri^t,  the  outworks  of  Comom  on  the 
Bght  hank  w^e  still  invested.  This  celebrated  fortress  lies- 
on  a  low  tongue  of  land  fbraied  by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag 
vtd  the  Danmbe,  and  as  these  two  broad  rivers  describe  an  acute 
tt[^  on  this  spot,  the  place  is  unapproachable  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  ei^ineering  on  its  two  principal  ndes.  The  town 
occupies  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle.  Besides  this  citadel 
there  ii  a  iiie^*pont  on  the  right  bank,  which  had  been 
"trengthened  by  field-works  on  some  sandhills^  and  the  whole 
coonected  with  the  fortress  by  a  flying  bridge,  the  construction 
of  which  was  no.  trifling  exploit.  £n  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  April  a  column  of  4000  picked  infantry,  under  Colonel 
Knerich,  got  over  by  this  bridge,  and  attacked  the  Austrian 
CBtzenc^ments  cm  the  right  bcmk :  another  similar  sally  was 
condncted  beyond  the  Padatine  lines,  and  such  was  the  ardour 
of  the  troops  that  in  a  fiew  hours  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
^  dossed  the  river.      Klc^ka    commanded   the   left   wing, 
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Damjanics  the  centre,  and  Gorgei  the  right.  The  enemy  had 
evacuated  in  confusion  a  sandhill  called  the  Monostor,  which 
was  the  key  of  the  position,  but  a  severe  action  was  fought,  not 
without  great  peril  to  the  assailants,  who,  however,  succeeded  in 
possessing  themselves  of  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  besieging 
army. 

*  The  day  remained  ours ;  for  we  had  taken  the  fortified  camp, 
together  with  the  enemy's  trenches,  the  equipment  of  a  besieging 
battery,  and  considerable  stores  of  pioneers'  tools  and  projectiles,  nay, 
even  the  tents  of  the  hostile  camp,  and  had  completely  delivered  the 
fortress :  while  the  enemy,  far  from  disputing  with  us  the  possession  of 
all  this,  contented  himself  with  the  hurried  protection  of  his  retreat  firom 
the  field  of  battle  by  Baab  to  Wieselburg ;  in  which,  indeed,  the  greatest 
service  was  rendered  to  him  by  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  on  the  part 
of  the  artillery  of  both  the  divisions  (Damjanics  and  Klapka)  eng^ed 
in  this  day's  action,  which  prevented  them  from  attacking  him,  as  well 
as  by  the  tardy  arrival  of  Poltenberg  on  the  field  of  battle. 

^  With  the  complete  deliverance  of  Comom,  the  execution  of  the  plan 
of  operations  projected  in  G6d6ll6— after  the  battle  of  Isaszeg — by  our 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  had  satis&ctorily  succeeded ;  thanks  to  the 
unshaken  firmness  of  General  Damjanics  during  the  battle  of  Ni^- 
Sar]6,  as  well  as  to  the  admirable  perseverance  and  rare  masterly  skill 
with  which  General  Aulich  knew  how  so  long  to  fetter  the  Austrian 
principal  army  concentrated  before  Pesth,  and  to  deceive  it  as  to  our 
real  strategic  intentions,  until  the  subsequent  perception  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  only  the  more  calculated  to  lead  our  bewildered  adversary 
to  his  disgraceful  defeat  at  Nagy-Sarl6.' — lb,  pp.  403-4. 

With  this  combat  the  first  campaign  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Imperial  troops ;  and  already, 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  Prince  Windischgratz  took  leave  of  the 
army  in  an  order  of  the  day  dated  from  Olmiitz.  As  a  nego- 
ciator  he  had  been  stern  and  unbending — as  a  soldier  feeble  and 
improvident ;  and  in  both  capacities  he  left  the  Hungarian 
insurrection  far  more  formidable  than  he  found  it  six  months 
before,  when  after  the  battle  of  Schwechat  all  resistance  seemed 
to  melt  before  him. 

The  first  care  of  General  Welden,  who  succeeded  Win- 
dischgratz in  the  chief  command,  was  to  withdraw  the  whole 
of  the  forces  to  Pressburg,  on  the  confines  of  the  Hungarian 
territory — for  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  next  ope- 
rations would  not  be  confined  to  the  defence  of  Vienna  itself 
and  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  at  any  rate  offensive  ope- 
rations could  not  be  successfully  resumed  without  a  re-oiganiza- 
tion  of  the  army.  The  danger  of  Vienna  itself  was  thought  by 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  at  this  time  to  be  so  great,  that  on  hLj 
urgent  request  a  column  of  13,000  Russian  infantry,  with  48 
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fOM,  wag  despatched  bj  the  Prince  of  Warsaw  btf  railroad  for 
iti  protection,  without  even  waiting  for  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  was  then  at  Moskow.  It  was  this  column, 
under  General  Paniutine,  which  afterwards  co-operated  with 
Hajnan's  army  on  the  Danube.  Indeed  the  Austrian  official 
narrative  ascribes  as  a  great  merit  to  General  Welden  that  he 
was  able  to  maintain  his  position  at  all  against  an  enemy  so  well 
pmrided  with  artillery,  whilst  the  preparations  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Russia  were  going  on.  This  interval  lasted  from 
the  26th  of  April  to  the  i2th  of  June.  As  Welden  s  state  of 
health  compelled  him  soon  afterwards  to  resign  the  command, 
the  chief  direction  of  the  army  was  transferred  on  the  dOth  of 
Maj,  on  the  recommendation  of  Welden  himself,  to  Baron 
Hajnau,  who  was  recalled  from  the  siege  of  Venice  for  that 
porpose. 

The  Magyars  were  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  finest 
strategical  position  that  the  country  admitted  of,  commanding 
the  Danube,  and  supported  by  Comom.  Their  army  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  that  it  ever  reached,  and  they  knew 
that  every  day's  delay  was  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
thej  had  just  driven  from  the  country.  How  came  it,  then, 
that  so  little  use  was  made  of  these  advantages  at  the  most  im- 
portant moment  of  the  war  ?  Had  Kossuth  really  possessed  the 
coDsummate  ability  to  which  his  admirers  have  laid  claim  for 
him,  then  was  the  moment  to  display  it.  Two  courses  seemed 
open  to  the  Magyar  army— either  to  pursue  the  retreating 
Imperialists  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  to  attack  the  monarchy, 
m  perhaps  to  dictate  terms  in  the  capital ;  or  to  concentrate 
their  forces  against  the  second  attack  which  was  impending 
over  them,  and  in  the  first  place  to  reduce  Buda,  which  was  the 
^^y  point  cTappui  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  position  of  the  Hungarian 
chiefs  had  not  become  less  critical  by  their  recent  success. 
Gorgei  had  learnt  from  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  the  26th  of 
April,  that  the  Russian  intervention  had  been  solicited,  and  was 
already  in  active  preparation.  At  that  time  the  batteries  of 
Damjanics  and  Klapka  had  fired  their  last  charge  of  ammuni- 
tion at  the  relief  of  G)mom,  and  the  supplies  from  beyond  the 
Theiss  were  not  arrived.  Gorgei  was  convinced,  from  the 
•ymptoms  of  disaffection  which  the  deposition  of  the  reigning 
family  had  produced  in  the  best  parts  of  the  army,  that  it  would 
^  impossible  to  lead  them  against  Austria,  or  to  induce  them  to 
prosecute  hostilities  beyond  the  frontier  of  their  own  country.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  advised  by  General  Klapka, 
*nd  which  had  been  strongly  supported  by  Kossuth's  own  corre- 
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•poftdenoe — namely,  to  fall  back  atonce  on  the  capital  andla^  siege 
to  Buda.  At  the  same  time  be  accepted  under  Kossuth  the 
office  of  Minister  of  W*ar — an  office  scarcely  compatible  with  his 
duties  in  the  field — and  not  easily  or  honourably  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  extreme  distrust  he  professes  to  have  entertained  for  the 
head  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

The  siege  of  Buda  commenced  on  the  4th  of  May.  It  was 
undertaken  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  garrison 
was  disaffected,  and  the  place  untenable.  But  the  sum- 
mons addressed  to  the  commandant  by  Gorgei  was  answered 
with  a  haughty  and  peremptory  vigour  which  showed  that, 
bad  as  the  position  might  be,  Hentzi  and  his  men  were  not 
there  to  surrender  it  but  with  their  lives :  and,  in  fact,  during 
ihe  Austrian  occupation  of  the  town  in  the  winter  its  defences 
had  been  materially  improved.  The  first  attempt  of  the  be- 
siegers was  to  destroy  a  forcing-pump,  covered  by  entrench- 
ments, which  was  the  only  means  oi  raising  water  from  the 
Danube  for  the  use  of  the  garrison — the  place  itself  having  no 
cisterns  or  wells.  But  the  attack  of  the  Kmety  division  on 
this  point  failed.  It  then  beceone  necessary  to  effect  a  breach, 
but  the  distance  of  the  breachiog-battery  was  great,  and  it  was 
only  provided  with  four  24-pounders  and  one  18-pounder  takeoi 
in  the  trenches  before  Comorn — >the  heavy  train  not  having  been 
sent  up  by  General  Guy  on  from  that  fortress.  A  week  was 
lost  before  even  these  preparations  were  completed.  There 
was  one  abortive  effort  to  storm  while  the  breach  was  yet 
imperfect,  and  then  several  feigned  attacks  preceded  the  final 
onslaught.  It  was  made  in  the  night  of  the  20th  of  May — ^the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  siege  ;  and,  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, in  which  Hentzi  was  mortally  wounded,  the  old  Turkish 
fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Magyars.  Amongst  the 
soldiers  of  the  Austrian  Empire  the  name  of  Hentsi  will  ever  be 
remembered;  for  his  resolute  defence  of  a  hopeless  poai^ 
tion  won  seventeen  days  of  incalculable  value  to  the  safety 
of  the  whole  army  and  of  the  monarchy  itself.  The  present 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  on  visiting  the  shattered  walls  <^ 
Buda,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  .a  monument  to  this  faithful 
soldier  on  the  spot  where  he  felL  With  a  biutal  ina^isibiUty 
to  the  gallantry  of  his  antagonist,  Goi^ei  has  the  impudence  to 
assure  us  that  he  intended  to  have  onade  an  example  of  Hentsi, 
because  he  had  fired  in  the  heat  of  the  action  a  certain  nizmber 
of  shots  on  the  city  of  Pesth  ;  but  when  .the  place  was  taken 
its  commander  was  already  expiring  of  his  wounds.  With 
similar  complacency  Gorgei  adds  that  *•  the  garrison  was  not 
put  to  the  sword.'     One  blushes  to  copy  these  W(N:ds.    We  have 
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fcvd  BoUuag  in  his  book  which  conveys  to  us  a  more  painful 
khft  of  the  BAtore  of  the  war  or  of  Gttrgei's  own  character. 

The  afiors  of  the  army  were  not  advanced  by  this  capture. 
Ittiid  lost  by  aocident  and  ill-health  the  servioes  of  Anlich  and 
•f  DaiB|antcs,  two  of  the  ablest  of  its  generals ;  and  no  fur^ef 
i^tten^  seesed  likely  for  the  time  to  be  made  either  at  ne« 
gotiatm  or  in  active  warfare.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
Girgei  repaired  to  Debrecen — to  sound  those  whom  he  believed 
to  be  favourable  to  rec<mciliation  with  Austria,  as  to  the  possi- 
Uitj  af  rescinding  the  unhappy  decree  of  the  1 4th  of  April.  But 
the  Diet  stood  prorogued  to  July,  and  no  means  of  effecting  this 
object  seemed  possible  but  a  military  coup  OMt^  from  which 
Ae  friends  of  peace  recoiled.  Gorgei  himself  appears  to  have 
been  averse  to  such  a  proceeding,  unless  he  had  been  in  a  con* 
<)Ktioo  to  exact  terms  from  the  Imperial  Groveniraent,  as  well  as 
to  wpose  them  on  Kossuth  and  his  adherents.  But  the 
liva^e  proceedings  of  Baron  Hajmau,  from  the  moment  that  the 
npreme  command  became  his,  were  calculated  to  dispel  all 
kfet  of  a  compromise.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  to 
^h  two  prisoners-of-war,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Imperial  army,  and  who,  upon  the  capture  of  Leopoldstadt,  had 
bm  tried  and  condemned  by  court-martial.  Neither  Windisch- 
giiti  nor  Welden  had  had  heart  for  fulfilling  the  capital  sen- 
teeof  tiiat  tribunal — five  months  had  intervened — but  Haynau 
>toace  uttered  his  barbarous  and  short-sighted  order.  Kossuth 
smI  Klapka  called  upon  Gorgei  to  retaliate  by  executing 
Awtriaa  prisoners;  but  this  he  refused  to  do— -because,  as 
^  isys,  it  would  clearly  have  been  fatal  to  his  last  visions 
^  t  setdement  by  treaty.  From  these  indications  we  gather 
^liondant  evidence  that  there  was  at  this  critical  time  no 
^Mctrt  or  confidence  between  the  military  and  civil  chiefs  of 
^  insarrectaon— 4hat  they  had  no  definite  plan  of  warlike 
^pentions — ^Mt  an  internal  revolution  was  quite  as  probable  as 
^  MM^k  on  the  enemy;  in  short,  that  the  most  brilliant  success 
^  Hungarians  had  achieved  at  all  was  followed  by  a  period 
^  Mischievous  inactivity  —  and  that  the  principal  actors  in 
^  drama  were  all  duping  each  other.  They  had  in  fact 
^iiMdy  begun  to  despair  of  their  cause.  Klapka  repeatedly 
^ipt^essed  his  opinion  that  nothing  could  save  Hungary  but  a 
wi|^  intervention,  opposed  to  the  adverse  intervention  of 
Il^Maa ;  and  Gdrgei,  who  had  been  prevented  from  advancing, 
•ftw  the  siege  of  Buda,  by  the  want  of  clothes  for  the  troops 
•*i  of  reinforcements,  now  declared  that  he  counted  the  existence 
<rf  bis  country  by  weeks,  and  that  the  only  question  to  be  deter- 
n»uied  was  how  to  destroy  the  greatest  number  of  their  enemies 
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and  to  finish  with  the  greatest  honour.  The  only  chance  of  even 
temporary  success  was,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  Austrians  before 
the  Russian  columns  had  made  much  way  in  the  country. 

The  Imperial  Austrian  army  of  the  Danube,  under  Ha3maii9 
which  commenced  its  operations  on  the  9th  June,  in  four  divisions 
commanded  by  General  Schlick,  General  Czorich,  Prince  E. 
Schwarzenberg,  and  General  Wohlgemuth,  together  with  a  fifth 
division  of  Russians  under  Paniutine,  amounted  to  66,670  in- 
fantry, 10,000  cavalry,  and  324  guns.  The  bulk  of  the  Russian 
army  was  assembled  at  Dukla,  under  Prince  Paskiewitch,  on 
the  16th  June,  and  commenced  its  operations  on  the  following 
day:  the  total  amount  of  the  Russian  forces  employed  in 
Hungary,  including  all  ranks  and  arms,  amounted  to  1629951 
men,  with  528  guns. 

To  these  forces,  according  to  the  Russian  official  docu- 
ments, the  Magyars  opposed  137  battalions,  144  squadrons,  and 
350  harnessed  guns,  amounting  in  all  to  about  190,000  men« 
Of  these  50,000  were  under  Gorgei  on  the  Danube ;  18,000 
under  Klapka  about  Neusohl ;  Demfoinski  commanded  20,000 
at  Leutschau;  Damjanics  15,000  at  Kaschau;  Bem  30,000  in 
Transylvania  and  the  Banat ;  Perczel  20,000  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sombor.  We  take  this,  however,  to  be  an  overstate- 
ment, for  if  such  really  were  the  forces  of  the  insurrection  in 
May  1849,  the  inactivity  of  the  Maygar  chiefs  would  be  totally 
incomprehensible.  At  any  rate,  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
fantry consisted  of  raw  levies  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
regular  troops.  The  cavalry,  on  the  contrary,  was  composed  of 
the  fine  regiments  of  huzzars  which  had  deserted  the  Imperial 
standard ;  and  the  artillery,  which  played  the  chief  part  in  acticA, 
was  good. 

Gorgei  himself  states  the  forces  under  his  command,  in  the 
trenches  of  Comorn,  at  scarcely  25,000  men  and  120  gnns, 
and  the  force  with  which  he  afterwards  left  that  fortress  at 
27,000  men ;  and  although  the  army  of  the  lower  Theiss  is 
reckoned  at  50,000,  at  least  20,000  of  them  were  recruits  or 
ill-armed  peasants,  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  disciplined 
and  well-appointed  corps  which  the  Russians  brought  against 
them.  It  may  here  be  observed,  and  on  the  best  authority,  that 
the  whole  equipments  of  the  Russians,  including  even  tfa^ 
biscuit,  stores,  drugs,  camp-hospitals,  harness,  aikl  everything 
that  a  great  force  can  require,  were  in  the  most  perfect  order 
and  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  hastily  collected  and 
imperfect  resources  of  Baron  Haynau's  army.  In  this  respect 
the  Austrians  have  taken  a  useful  lesson  since  1849  from  theit 
powerful  allies. 
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At  this  cnmMj  howerer,  the  main  question  was  to  decide  on 
the  strategical  plan  which  held  out  the  greatest  chance  of  pro- 
iooging  ^  resistance  of  the  Magyars.  So  little  value  was 
attKdied  to  Boda,  though  the  capture  of  that  place  had  cost 
10  Boch  precious  time,  that  it  was  surrendered  without  a 
Uowto  a  Major  in  the  Austrian  Lancers  on  the  11th  July; 
but  u  this  event  closed  the  direct  road  to  the  south,  the  whole 
mterest  of  the  ccmtest  was  thrown  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
plio  of  Gorgei  would  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  to  con- 
centrate the  troops  as  much  as  possible  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  fall  with  his  entire  strength  on  the 
Austrian  army  under  Haynau,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  undefended : — because  he  held  that  if  the  lesser 
of  the  two  forces,  being  the  principal  in  the  contest,  could 
be  destroyed,  the  political  character  of  the  struggle  would 
in  some  degree  be  improved,  and  in  the  event  of  a  victory  he 
might  at  once  have  marched  on  Vieima.  The  other  plan  was 
to  order  a  general  concentration  of  the  troops  on  the  lower 
Theiss  and  the  Maros,  about  Szegedin,  where  a  final  action 
night  be  fought  with  the  possibility  of  retreating  on  Transyl- 
vania, and  of  saving  the  leaders  by  flight  into  Turkey.  This 
littt  sjBton  was  finally  adopted  by  Mesz^os  and  Dembinski,  when 
Corgei  was,  from  a  recent  wound,  not  in  a  condition  to  oppose 
It,  sad  it  was  in  obedience  to  this  plan  that  he  made  the  extra- 
oidinsry  march  from  Coraom  to  Vilagos,  which  was  the  closing 
operation  of  the  war.  In  the  first  attack  made  under  the  eyes 
of  Ae  young  Emperor  on  the  outskirts  of  Comom,  which  were 
partly  retaken  by  the  Austrians  on  the  2nd  July,  Gorgei  was 
vcmnded  in  the  head,  and  in  addition  to  the  untoward  results  of 
^  day  he  was  conveyed  back  to  his  lodgings  in  the  fortress  in 
a  state  which  compelled  the  medical  men  to  keep  from  him  all 
biowledge  of  passing  events  for  three  whole  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  suddenly  learnt  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  by 
Kossuth  to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army,  probably 
because  he  had  refused  to  obey  a  monstrous  decree  calling  upon 
the  army  to  destroy  by  fire  every  place  it  was  compelled  to 
^^^acuate,  and  it  was  in  this  interval  that  the  strategical  plan  was 
adopted,  to  which  he  thenceforward  found  himself  committed 
^viAout  the  possibility  of  retreat  or  modification. 

On  the  11th  July  a  sally  was  made  from  Comom,  which  was 
pulsed  by  the  Austrians  after  a  severe  action ;  and  on  the  13th 
July  Gorgei  himself  left  the  place  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he 
b^  received  to  reach,  if  possible,  the  south  of  Hungary  with  his 
^nny.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  direct  road  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  was  already  in  the  bands  of  the  enemy»    Gorgei's 
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yopooal  to  operate  on  (hat  bank,  wliioh  we  belkre  to  Imve 
Men  at  oiKje  tiie  boldest  and  soundest  line,  bad  hetia  negadved ; 
wmd  te  obey  the  order  be  had  receh^ed,  no  oenrae  remaned 
bnt  lo  take  the  circakoas  northern  road  by  Ibe  mauntaiimis 
legions  be  had  passed  six  montbs  befaie,  wilb  the  a^Utioml 
draper  that  be  knew  the  whole  fovce  of  the  Roasiaens  was  now 
advancing  in  tbe  same  directioo.  Indeed,  when  tbe  vaiq^uaid 
aeached  Waitssen,  whidi  it  did  by  folbiwing  tbediffioik  path  aad 
defile  aloi^  tbe  banks  of  the  Damube,  the  on^iests  of  Ae  Roastaa 
OMralry,  Mundmans  and  Caucasians,  bad  alveadj  oocopied  that 
town,  and  it  was  ericbnt  that  the  Russian  array  was  piepaied  to 
eppoae  tbe  retreat  of  the  Hungarians  by  the  straight  eastern  road 
tbnragb  GodoUo-— I^ince  Paskiewitncb  bad,  in  tmcty  abeady 
ooBcentrated  bis  forces  at  Hatvin,  whidi,  as  we  saw  in  tbe  pre- 
oeding  April,  was  liie  most  commanding  point  on  Amt  line.  At 
Waiteen  Gorgei  fell  upon  the  right  wing  df  the  TTiimaaB  army,  not 
wtrj  strongly  supported,  and  an  cu:tion  was  fomght  in  which  he 
lost  1000  prisoners,  4  cannon,  and  a  standaid — i^  Rossians  lost 
about  300  men.  The  Hungarian  array,  thougb  r^ulsed  from  tbe 
ipassage  to  the  south  and  east,  made  good  its  escaqpe  in  tbe  ftdlow* 
ang  night,  for,  as  the  Russians  allege,  they  had  been  led  to  oondode 
tibat  Gorgei  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  Austrian  Jorcea,  and  Hay* 
«an*s  omission  to  send  cavalry  after  the  enemy  on  this  occasioo 
ia  <BM  of  the  accusations  «tade  against  him.  If  be  bad  deae  so 
be  could  hardly  have  failed  to  capture  the  baggage  and  aoiaBeryi 
Sfttb  which  the  Magyar  array  was  heavily  encomberod.  Indeed, 
€K»^  took  this  opportunity  to  shake  off  tbe  »unei»iia  foody  of 
fiigitives  which  embarrassed  his  BMuvh,  and  faetbus  passed  Ihroogfa 
m  position  of  tbe  utmost  danger.  On  tbe  side  of  the  Austrians 
it  may  fairly  be  alleged,  that,  as  diey  oooupied  aad  Mocked  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
Russians  would  be  ceady  to  intercept  Gorgei  oa  the  left,  and  the 
iBore  so,  as  by  suffering  bim  to  slip  through  their  fingers  tbey 
aHowed  him  to  pass  between  their  main  body  and  their  base 
of  operations.  Haynau  at  tiiis  time  gave  up  the  pursa^  of 
Odigei,  and  applied  biaself  at  once  to  maich  to  the  relief  of 
Temesvar  and  against  the  forces  assembkd  at  SoE^fedin  under 
Wysocki  and  Percael — a  movement  on  which  tbe  Ruseian  official 
publication  comments  witb  great  seventy,  but  whicb  tiie  resah 
«f  the  campaign  seems  to  us  to  justify. 

It  was  now  <dear  tbat  Gorgei's  course  lay  through  die  moon* 
iaim,  and  that  his  object  was  either  to  reach  Transylvania  by  a 
caonplete  circuit  of  UOTtbem  Hungary,  or  more  pocdiably  t(M 
daaoend  on  the  Theiss,  near  Tokay,  and  so  complete  iiis  junctio^ 
with  die  forces  on  tbe  Maros«     IViakce  I^akiewitack  took  raea^ 
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«rei  to  piottct  fak  ewn  line  ef  oMmnvniratioos  in  the  nortli, 
vrilheB  proceeded  te  eecme  the  pasaage  of  the  TheiM,  at  which 
poiit  he  awmited  the  enemy ;  for  he  had  committed  the  mistake 
of  iendiBf  in  poESiot  of  G^ei  a  verj  inadequate  foroe;— ^Mud 
tW  relMating  annr  reached  Miskols  before  ai^  Russian  oorpa 
hid  had  time  to  fall  bock  on  that  place.  Nothmg  could  exceed 
tke  adroitiiess  with  which  the  movemeats  of  Giirgei  were  now 
cradaclsd  through  this  diff  cah  regicm^  and  on  the  2&ii  of  July 
ite  ncceeded  in  dossing  the  Theiss  without  opposition  above 
^frinciiial  passage  of  TiszaoFured,  at  wliich  the  Russians 
milad  him.  The  Hungarians,  being  unable  to  follow  the 
direct  line  from  Miskolz  to  Tisaa-Fured,  had  occupied  the  valleys 
oftbe  S^  and  the  Hemad,  in  which  latt«r  position  Gorget 
i^naioed  ibr  Atmt  days,  paortly  to  rest  his  troops  after  the  fosoed 
Bvch  they  had  made,  and  paiily  from  an  erroneous  notion  €btlk 
bjr  detaining  the  Russians  in  the  north  he  was  facilitating  the 
{oution  of  die  aoay  on  the  Southern  Theiss  and  the  Maioa. 
TUs  d^y  was  the  principal  fault  he  appears  to  have  committed 
m  kit  estraovdinary  jnarch,  for  if  it  had  not  taken  place  it  is 
M  impossible  that  the  jnnctiou  of  the  armies  might  have  been 
^ftctod  before  ^e  decisive  actioA.  The  Russians  crossed  the 
'Rieas  as  soeo  as  the  Magyars,  and  the  theatre  of  war  was  v»- 
aoved  to  the  left  bwik  of  tbat  raver ;  but  in  spite  of  several 
<^|>Uttsns,  sotne  of  which  wese  imprudently  and  needleasly  occi^ 
"*Bed  by  Genenal  Nagy-Sandor,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard 
^  tbe  aimy^  so  decisive  blow  was  struck  against  it,  and  it 
c'nted  its  flsarch  by  Debrecain  and  Vamos  Peres  to  Arad, 
*^  the  comnnutirarinn  was  reqpened  with  Kossuth's  govern- 
^M  aod  with  the  forces  at  its  disposal.  In  a  military  point  of 
^  we  know  of  nothing  more  remarkable  than  this  march  of 
Qfktten  days  over  snch  a  country  as  Hungary,  in  preseooe  of 
*c^"aai  armies,  all  of  greatly  supericnr  strei^h,  which  was  ao- 
oompiighed  by  Gorgei  without  the  loss  of  any  considerable 
Pof^  oi  his  artillery  or  his  troops. 

h  wU  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  this  great  manoeuvre 
^  if  possiUe,  to  bring  the  army  of  the  Upper  Danobe,  which 
^^^^  commanded,  to  co-operate  on  the  Theiss  and  the  Maios 
vi^  the  anny  of  Sonlhem  Hungary  under  the  command  of 
j^cBkbiaski,  Vetter,  .and  Gnyon.  The  distance  £rom  Comom  to 
Tokay,  by  the  road  G5rgei  was  compelled  to  take,  certainly 
^■caMbd  SOO  males.  A  furlSier  distance  of  SOO  miles  was  still 
^  he  teavened  from  Tokay  to  Saegedin,  and  this  in  presence 
^  bottile  armies  of  superior  force.  As  it  turned  ont,  ^  com- 
"■Btttien  failed  bgr  the  •difference  of  three  or  four  days.  Had 
^^^Beral  Uaynan  advanced  with  Less  mpidity  to  the  .south  he 
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would  have  found  the  insurgents  at  Szegedin  reinforced  bj 
Goi^ei's  army,  and  the  entrenchments  which  had  been  hastily 
thrown  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss*  would  in  a  few  days 
more  have  opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  his  progress.  The 
whole  force  under  Dembinski  on  the  Theiss  at  this  time  wai 
estimated  by  the  Austrians  at  63,600  men  and  176  guns— oi 
these  at  least  35,000  were  concentrated  in  the  lines  at  Szegedin, 
where  they  were  to  be  attacked  by  Haynau  on  the  3rd  oi 
August  Strange  to  say,  however,  in  the  night  of  the  2nd  ol 
August  Dembinski  evacuated  these  lines  and  the  town  oi 
Szegedin  without  firing  a  shot,  not  venturing  to  sustain  ib< 
attack  of  Haynau  with  the  Theiss  in  his  rear.  On  the  following 
day  the  Jablonowski  brigade  crossed  the  river,  and  the  Magyai^ 
were  driven  out  of  the  tite-^h-pant  at  Alt-Szegedin,  on  the  M 
bank  of  the  Theiss,  which  place  was  set  on  fire  by  the  rock« 
batteries.  On  the  5th  another  battle  was  fought  at  SzOreg,  ad 
on  the  9th  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  were  within  sight  <^ 
Temesvdr,  where  a  last  effort  was  made  to  oppose  their  prd 
gress.  The  battle  of  Temesvdr  was  in  fact  no  more  dian  i 
cannonade  of  about  seven  hours'  duration,  followed  by  charge 
of  cavalry ;  for  Haynau  himself  states  that  the  infantry  wa 
never  regularly  engaged.  But  the  consequences  of  this  actio] 
were  decisive.  Bem,  who  had  already  been  beaten  three  day 
before  some  200  miles  to  the  east,  arrived  with  his  usual  celeri^ 
to  take  part  in  this  action.  But  in  vain — the  Magyars  w^ 
dispersed — thousands  of  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  th 
victorious  Austrian — baggage  waggons,  cannons,'and  ammunitid 
waggons  all  galloped  pell-mell  towards  Lugos — and  the  ill 
fantry  was  disbanded.  That  same  evening  Haynau  entere 
Temesvdr,  which  had  held  out  under  Lieutenant-General  Ruld 
vina  during  the  whole  war  with  a  gallantry  and  perseverancj 
worthy  of  the  highest  fame.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstanC 
that  a  portion  of  the  garrison  consisted  of  Hungarian  troops,  wd 
had  remained  unshaken  in  their  fidelity  to  the  Imperial  roloui 
during  the  whole  of  the  si^e;  they  were,  however,  min^lej 
with  detachments  of  the  Sifkovics,  Bianchi,  and  Leiningd 
regiments,  which  are  chiefly  Wallachian  and  Polish  —  w 
every  province  and  every  race  of  the  vast  empire  of  Austria 
united  and  identified  under  the  common  standard  of  the  Imperii 
army. 

On  the  9th  of  August  Gorgei  had  readied  Arad  on  4 
Maros — ^Temesvdr  being  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  scut 
of  that  river.  If  Dembinski,  on  evacuating  Sz^edin,  ai4 
having  been  beaten  at  Szoreg,  had  retreated  on  Arad,  followiil 
the  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  instead  of  retreating  on  Temesva 
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it  u  probftble  that  the  junction  of  the  two  annies  might  have 
been  effiected  before  the  decitire  action  was  fought  But 
before  Gorgci,  or  any  part  of  his  force,  could  reach  Temesvdr, 
the  contest  was  orer.  In  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  10th 
of  Angnst  a  despatch  arrived  at  Arad,  from  Gujon,  stating  that 
Dembinski's  army  no  longer  existed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  some  hours  before  the 
ttriral  of  this  intelligence,  a  private  conference  had  taken  place 
between  Kossnth  and  Gorgei  in  the  fortress  of  Arad,  at  which 
thej  discussed  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  under  either  of  the 
events  then  impending  over  them. 

^  Koanith  wbhed  to  know  what  I  intended  to  do,  in  case  the  news 
^  bad  received  of  the  victory  of  Dembinski's  army  at  Temesv^r 
>boa]d  be  confirmed — the  junction  of  the  army  under  my  orders  with 
I^embinski's  effi?cted— and  the  chief  command  over  both  armies  were 
toderolFe  upon  me. — **  In  that  case"— I  replied — "  I  should  combine 
^  vbole  of  our  forces,  and  direct  my  attack  against  the  Austrians 
iIoQe.*'— "  But  if  the  Austrians  liave  been  victorious  at  Temesvar  ?" 
KoKuth  finally  asked.  **  Then  I  will  lay  down  my  arms,"  was  my 
«Bwer.    **  And  I  shoot  myself!  "  replied  Kossuth.'—  ii.  p.  378. 

*  A  few  hoars  later  Kossuth  sent  for  my  information  a  report  of 
^fteraiGuyan  relative  to  the  issue  of  the  iMtttle  fought  at  Temesvar. 
•According  to  this  report,  written  by  Guyon  himself,  Dembinski's 
iflBj  no  longer  existed. 

^Bjthis  final  result  of  Dembinski's  retrograde  operation  irom  Sz5reg 
to  TemesTdur  (instead  of  to  Arad)  the  last  probability  of  successful 
^'^f^aive  operations  against  the  Austrians  was  destroyed.  The  further 
^tmnance  of  our  active  resistance  to  the  armies  of  the  allies  could 
*^  at  most  promote  personal,  no  longer  any  national  interests.  There- 
^fe,  directly  afler  the  receipt  of  Count  Guyon's  report  to  Kossuth,  I 
f^Ived,with  the  army  under  my  command,  which  had  been  strengthened 
^  Anui  by  a  division  of  reserve,  to  lay  down  our  arms,  that  a  bloodless 
ttd  might  be  put  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  contest  henceforth  without 
Purpose,  and  that  the  country,  which  I  could  no  longer  save,  might  at 
'5a«t  be  freed  from  the  horrible  misery  of  war. 

*  I  took  this  resolution  with  the  fiill  conviction  of  performing  no 
^  deed  in  executing  it :  for  the  army  under  my  command  was  now 
tiie  principal  army  of  Hungary,  and  its  conduct  must  prospectively 
^  niore  certainly  become  the  guide  for  all  the  isolated  lesser  bodies 
^  active  forces  still  existing  elsewhere  in  the  country— not  excepting 
*^e  garrisons  of  the  fortresses — as  Kossuth  himself  agreed  with  my 
^^ution  to  lay  down  our  armsy  and  there  was  consequently  no  reason 
^  apprehend  that  he  would  agitate  against  a  general  imitation  of  the 
^mpU  I  w<u  determined  to  set. 

*  My  supposition  that  Kossuth  would  agree  to  the  laying  down  of 
^  anns  was  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  one.  At  the  moment  when  I 
^plained  to  Kossuth  that  I  was  determined  to  lay  down  our  arms  as 
^Q  as  the  news  which  I  had  received  about  the  defeat  of  Dembinski's 
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ainiy  was  conffniiad,  he  wv  in:  the  ttrietoit  wmm  «f  tbe  wen 
wtaster  of  my  Ufa.  The  interview  at  which  I  mode  this  deelararic 
took  place,  as  is  known,  in  bis  own  apartment  in  the  finrtveis  '< 
Arad.  The  commander  of  the  fortress  was  Damjanics.  Since  U 
Comom  differences  he  was  among  my  decided  adversaries.  The  gai 
rison  of  the  fortress  consisted  of  troops  that  scarcely  knew  me  b 
name.  There  could  not  exist  the  slightest  sympathy  on  the  paj 
of  these  troops  for  my  person.  The  suite  with  which  I  had  hastenc 
on  Kossuth's  summons  into  the  fortress  consbted  of  one  adjntan 
Kossuth  nevertheless  allowed  me  unobstructed  to  return  fixM 
the  fortresa  to  the  hend-qiiarters  in  Alt-Arad.  Ha  had  not  ev« 
attempted  to  dissuade  me  in  any  wi^  finn  the  eventual  resolution  < 
laying  down  our  arms.  It  is  true  he  had  declared  he  was  neolved  t 
•hoot  himself  if  I  laid  down  our  arms.  Thia  daelamtion,  howevei 
eonsideEing  the  little  penonal  sympathy  I  had  shown  him  ainoe  th 
14th  of  April  1849,  coul«t  not  be  expected  to  shake  me  in  noy  resoh 
tion ;  I  considv^red  this  pathetic  dieclaration,  rather^  only  as  a.  natun 
consequence  of  Kossuth's  repeated  asseverations,  tluii  he  oould  neithc 
live  out  of  Hungary  nor  in  it  if  it  sunk  into  slavery. 

^  If  KoDSttth  had,  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  laying  doim  of  ou 
arms,  he  could  not  possibly  have  allowed  me  to  quit  the  fortress  c 
Arad.'— vol.  ii.  p.  381-383* 

It  was  tfaefefone  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  Gdrgei's  inten 
tion  that  Kossuth  and  bis  colleagues  formally  transferred  th 
anpreme,  civil,  and  milttarj  power  to  Gorgei  on  the  fbllowing  daj 
whilst  the;  provided  for  their  own  safety  by  Bjisi^  to  tfie  Taridd 
fnmtier. 

Witb  these  facts  before  us,  the  charge  of  treachery  wbtcfe  A 
ipirit  of  disappointed  faction  has  attempted  to  attach  to  G6i]ge? 
surrender  at  Vilagos,  cannot  be  supported.  As  long  aa  ther 
was  a  possibility  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  a  chance  of  8ucce« 
he  had  done  his  part  towards  it  As  early  as  the  19th  of  Jul; 
Count  Rudiger,  commanding  a  division  of  the  Russian  foroo 
had  made  overtures  to  Gorgei  for  a  negotiation^  which  was  de 
clined  in  suitable  language,  thongh  even  Kotfwuth  and  Coun 
Casimir  Batthyany  were  at  that  time  ready  to  have  placed  thi 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg*,  or  any  other  Russian  princa,  upon 
Hui^rian  throne.  But  when  the  combination  of  the  two^a 
was  rendered  absolutely  impracticable  by  the  d^fbat  of  thei 
considerable  body  of  troops  under  Bern,  Dembinski,  and'  Mi 
zaros,  and  when  Cvbrgei  found  himself  surrounded  by  ovd 
whelming  forces,  whilst  his  own  army  hardly  exceeded  25,C' 
men,  with  no  basis  of  operations  and  no  attainable  object  befa 
it: — when,  in  short,  that  contingency  had  happened  upon  wfa 
Kossuth  had  asid  that  he  should  blow  out  his  brains,  but  uf 
which  he  did  in.  reality  lay  down  the  gDvemment  ajui  take 
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la^Xy  wkhoak  trwi  hmwtiny  orer  the  intigflia  of  office  to  hit 
fBecttior-4t  k  e  gvoM  in^astiGc  to  chaxge  Goffgei  with  the  hxM 
«f  a  canae  which  was  alseedy  nuaecL 

It  has  aet  been  our  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  renew  the 
iiiifnwion  on   the  political  caases  of  the  Hoagarian  contest, 
wbich  we  eoncesve  to  have  been  nngularlj  nuacoooeiyed  by  a 
cartiia  data  of  enlhnsaaatic  politicians  in  this  country ;  and  we 
ba?e  here  confined  ourselves  te  the  nanratiire  of  military  eperariana, 
viuch  command  in  many  respects  our  admiration.     Had  these 
coungeous  efforts  really  been  those  of  a  whole  people  struggling 
to  defend  their  ancient  constitution  against  the  aggressive  forces 
<^Biodeni  despotism,  we  know  of  no  contest  in  history  which  would 
■oie  have  desenred  our  sympathy.     But  the  Hungarian  insur- 
rection  is  to   be   traced   to  a  totally  different  origin.     It  was 
^osAj  connected,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  article,  with 
^  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Tienna  of  March,  1848,  which 
coondsed  the  Austrian  monarchy.     It  destroyed  the  ancient  con- 
^totioQ  of  the  realm  by  the  first  blow  it  inflicted :  and  the  sub- 
sequent policy  of  the  provisional  government  was  dictated  by  the 
ttdfices  of  a  mountelMnk,  rather  than  by  the  heroism  and  finn- 
i^  of  a  patriot.     Kossuth's  two  great  civil  resources  were  an 
udimittd  issue  of  paper-money  and  a  wholesale  recognition  of 
I^QsntHright.    His  eloquence  undoubtedly  exercised  extraordinary 
mflnence  over  a  people  as  ignorant,  as  imaginative,  and  as  servile 
tt  the  natrves  of  Hungary ;  but  Kossuth  himself  appears  fre< 
foently  to  have  laboured  under  the  intoxication  of  oratory,  and 
to  have  mistaken  words  for  things.     He  either  had  no  plan  at  idl 
^  the  permanent  emancipation  of  his  country,  or  the  plan  he 
<U  porsoe  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  genius,  the  resoarceay, 
^  the  position  of  Hungary.     It  was  held  to  be  so  by  all  that 
^  most  rational  in  the  councils  of  his  own  government  and 
Bost  valuable  in  the  army ;  and  if  an  exterminating  angel  had 
swept  every  Russian  and  Austrian  soldier  from  the  plains  of 
BangEury  in  a  single  night,  it  would  still  have  been  impossible  to 
c^HtttTDct  or  maintain  a  stable  government  for  that  country  and  its 
^pendencies  on  the  principles  which  M.  Kossuth  had  adopted*. 
After  what  had  occurred,  the  only  rational  object  of  the  war  was 
to  bring  the  Austrian  authorities  to  treat  on  moderate  terms  for 
^  constitutional  independence  of  the  kingdom,,  retaining  its 
vident  and  indissoluble  connexion  with    the  Imperial   Crownt 
^W  object  Gorgei  appears  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view,  and 
Access  itself  could  have  effected  no  other  arrangement     On  the 
other  hand  the  Imperial  Ministers,  and  especidly  Prince  Win» 
dischgratz  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  may  justly  be  reproached 
widi  having  ignored  this  obvious  distinction,  and  driven  the  war 

to 
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to  its  last  fatal  consequences,  including  the  humiliation  of  a 
foreign  intervention.  Thej  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
division  which  obviously  prevailed  among  the  leaders  of  tbe 
insurrection,  and  sought  rather  to  plunge  them  all  in  one  com- 
mon crime,  for  which  many  of  the  noblest  and  least  guilty  were 
made  to  suffer  even  to  the  death,  whilst  those  of  meaner  minds 
or  more  crafty  resources  had  contrived  their  own  escape  from  the 
catastrophe  which  had  become  inevitable. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea,  in  1846  and  1847.     By  John  Rae.     1850. 

2.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage.  By 
Sir  John  Richardson.     2  vols.     1851. 

3.  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal.  By  Lieut  S.  Osbonu 
1852. 

4.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1850-1,  performed  by  the  Lady 
Franklin  and  Sophia,  under  command  of  Mr.  fVm.  Penny^ 
By  P.  C.  Sutherland,  M.D.     2  vols.     1852. 

5.  Papers  and  Despatches  relating  to  the  Arctic  Searching  Expe^ 
ditians  of  1850-1-2.  G)llected  by  James  Mangles,  R.X, 
1852. 

6.  Second  Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert,  in  Search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.     By  Wm.  Kennedy.     1853. 

7.  Parliamentary  Papers.     1848-53. 

8.  Chart  of  Discoveries  in  the  Arctic  Sea,   By  John  Arrowsmidi. 

THESE  books  and  papers  comprise  most  of  the  discoveries 
made  in  Arctic  regions  since  we  noticed  Sir  John  Barrow's 
volume  of  Voyages  in  1846.  Franklin  had  sailed  in  the  previous 
year,  and  in  saying  that  we  should  wait  his  re-appearance  with 
the  anxiety  of  the  princess  for  the  diver,  we  much  rather  anti^ 
cipated  that  we  should  soon  have  to  welcome  him  with  the  goblei 
of  gold,  than  that  a  seventh  year  should  find  us  deploring  hii 
continued  absence,  with  no  better  clue  to  his  fate  tiian  dismal 
conjecture  could  supply.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  ol 
his  enterprise  to  excite  much  fear  for  its  result  The  several 
Arctic  expeditions  sent  out  since  1818  had  returned  in  safetj. 
Their  records  are  full  of  peril,  but  full  also  of  the  resources  ol 
skill  and  courage  by  which  peril  may  be  overcome.  When 
this  voyage  was  proposed  by  Barrow  to  the  Ro^^l  Society,  he 
urged  that  'there  could  be  no  objection  with  regard  to  an) 
apprehension  of  the  loss  of  ships  or  men,'  as  it  was  *  remarkabk 
that  neither  sickness  nor  death  had  occurred  in  most  of  th^ 
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voyages  made  into  the  Arctic  regions,  north  or  south/  Frank- 
lin was  well  experienced  in  the  navigation  of  frozen  seas ;  his 
officers  and  crews  were  picked  men ;  and  the  strength  of  his 
ihips  -  the  Erebus  and  Terror — had  been  thoroughly  tested — 
the  first  in  the  Expedition  of  Sir  James  Ross  to  the  South  Pole 
—the  second  in  the  voyage  of  Back  to  Repulse  Bay.  He 
sailed,  full  of  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  mission,  on  the 
I9th  of  May,  1845,  and  though  nearly  thirty  vessels  have 
since  been  despatched  in  search  of  him,  besides  parties  who 
bare  explored  the  North  American  coast,  all  that  we  yet  know 
of  him  is,  that  he  passed  his  first  winter  in  a  secure  harbour 
at  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel.  Whether,  when  released 
torn  the  ice  in  1 846,  he  advanced  or  receded,  is  not  certainly 
known.  I  n  the  absence  of  decisive  evidence,  the  best  authorities 
are  at  fault  One  witness  stated  before  the  last  Arctic  con^- 
mittee,  it  was  '  all  guess-work.'  Tte  travelling  parties  who  from 
Beechey  Island  surveyed  every  coast  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
found  not  a  cairn  or  post  erected  by  the  missing  expedition. 
I  Sbce  Franklin  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  not  one  of  the  cylinders 
j  which  he  was  directed  to  throw  overboard  has  been  recovered, 
nor  has  a  fragment  of  his  equipment  been  found  on  any  shore. 
It  has  hence  been  inferred  that  he  must  have  left  the  harbour 
:  with  the  full  intention  of  proceeding  homewards.  Captain 
Austin  believes  that  the  ships  did  not  go  beyond  Beechey  Island, 
bat  were  lost  in  the  ice,  either  by  being  beset  when  leaving 
winter  quarters,  or  when  attempting  their  return  to  England. 
Commander  Phillips  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  if  Franklin  did  resolve  to  return  thus  early,  what  could 
iuire  become  of  the  ships  and  men  ?  That  both  vessels  should 
be  totally  lost  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and  proba- 
Wity,  and  that  not  a  man  should  survive,  is  more  unlikely  stilL 
One  of  the  most  experienced  Arctic  seamen  living,  who  wen 
six  voyages  in  whalers  before  he  sailed  with  Parry,  and  has 
aoce  been  in  the  expeditions  of  the  two  Rosses,  states  that 
though  it  is  possible — and  he  admits  the  supposition  as  but  a 
possibility — the  ships  may  have  been  '  walked  over  by  the  ice 
in  Baffin's  Bay,'  yet  that  '  the  men  on  such  occasions  are  always 
saved,'  by  jumping  on  the  ice  and  making  their  way  to  the  land 
or  to  the  next  ship.*  The  harbourage  chosen  for  the  ships  was 
•0  secure,  that  it  is  unlikely  they  could  have  been  carried  out 
feom  the  Straits  at  the  mercy  of  the  ice,   as  were  the  ships  of 

*  h  a  recent  Dtrndee  newspaper  we  otMerve  an  aecouot  of  a  whale-ship,  employed 
>Btke  GreeuUad  fiebery  for  the  last  gixty-nint  wears.  She  was  lost  at  last»  Dot  by 
(be  ice  of  the  nortbeni  lea,  but  by  beiug  stranded  on  a  reef  near  ber  port,  when  zetuni- 
itig  wilh  a  full  cargo. 
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Sir  James  Ross  in  1849,  and  of  the  American  expedition  in 
1850.  Franklin  did  not  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  haste, 
or  from  necessity.  He  must  have  dropped  anchor  while  the 
sea  was  comparatively  open,  and  why  winter  there  at  all  if 
he  meant  to  return  as  soon  as  the  open  season  again  came 
round  ? 

We  know  that  he  contemplated  the  probability  of  an  absence 
prolonged  even  beyond  two  winters.  His.  last  letter  to  Sabine 
from  Whale  Fish  Islands  entreats  him  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
Lady  Franklin  and  his  daughter,  should  he  not  return  at  the  time 
they  expected,  as — 

^  Tou  know  well  that,  even  after  the  second  winter  loithout  success 
in  our  object,  we  should  wish  to  try  some  other  channel,  if  the  state  of 
our  provisions  and  the  health  of  the  crews  justify  it.' 
Is  it  likely  that  the  man  who  wrote  thus  to  his  nearest  friend 
would  have  returned  after  one  winter,  without  effecting  or 
attempting  more  than  a  passage  to  Barrow's  Strait? 

Lieutenant  Griffith,  announcing  his  departure  from  the  ships 
with  his  transport,  July,  1845,  wrote — 

^  All  are  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  determined  to  succeed, 
if  success  be  possible.  A  set  of  more  undaunted  fellows  never  were  got 
together,  or  officers  better  selected.  I  am  indeed  certain  that,  if  the 
icy  barriers  will  be  sufficiently  penetrable  to  give  them  but  half  the 
length  of  their  ships  to  force  themselves  through,  they  will  do  so  at  all 
risks  and  hazards.' 

Commander  Fitzjames,  who  sailed  in  the  Erebus  with  Franklin, 
speaks  repeatedly,  in  the  lively  letters  and  journal  he  forwarded 
to  his  friends  at  home,  of  the  determination  which  prevailed  in 
both  ships  to  *go  a-head,'  and  jestingly  begs  that,  if  nothing  is 
heard  of  him  by  next  June,  letters  may  be  forwarded  to  him 
via  Kamschatka.  *  We  can  carry  much  sail  and  do,'  he  notes 
in  his  journal ;  *I  can  scarcely  manage  to  get  Sir  John  to  shorten 
sail  at  all.'  So  well  was  it  understood  that  the  ships  would  push 
forward  through  any  open  channel  which  might  present  itself, 
that  the  ice-master  of  the  Terror,  writing  to  his  wife  finom  Disco 
Island,  July  12,  1845,  warned  her  of  the  probability  that  they 
might  be  out  much  longer  than  was  anticipated : — 

<  We  are  all  in  good  health  and  spirits,  one  and  all  appearing  to  be 
of  the  same  determination,  that  is,  to  persevere  in  making  a  pai«8age  to 
the  north-west.  Should  we  not  be  at  home  in  the  fall  of  1848,  or 
early  in  the  spring  of  1849  [this  allowed  for  a  four  years'  absence]  yoa 
may  anticipate  that  we  have  made  the  passage^  or  are  likely  to  do  so ; 
and  if  so,  it  may  be  from  ^ye  to  six  years — it  mi^t  be  into  the  seventh 
—ere  we  return;  and  should  it  be  so,  do  ito^  aUow  any  person  to  dis- 
hearten you  on  the  length  of  our  absence,  but  look  forward  with  hope, 
that  Providence  will  at  length  of  time  restore  us  safely  to  you.* 
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An  anecdote  is  related  of  Franklin  in  Barrow's  volume,  which 
shows  how  superior  he  held  the  claims  of  duty  to  those  of  per- 
sonal feeling  or  convenience.  When  about  to  leave  England  in 
1825,  on  his  second  expedition  to  explore  the  North  American 
coast,  his  first  wife  was  sinking  under  a  fatal  malady.  She 
Qiged  his  departure  on  the  day  appointed,  and  he  denied  himself 
the  sad  satisfaction  of  waiting  to  close  her  eyes.  She  had  em- 
plojed  some  of  the  tedious  hours  of  sickness  in  making  for  him 
a  union  flag,  only  to  be  unfurled  when  he  reached  the  Polar  Sea, 
This  flag  was  hoisted  when  from  the  summit  of  Garry  Island  the 
sea,  stretching  free  and  unincumbered  to  the  north,  appeared  in 
all  its  majes^.  His  companions  hailed  the  outspread  banner 
with  joyful  excitement,  and  Franklin,  who  had  learned  that  his 
wife  died  the  day  after  his  departure,  repressed  all  sign  of 
psinful  emotion  that  he  might  not  cloud  their  triumph  at 
having  planted  the  British  colours  on  this  island  of  the  Polar 
Sea.  Was  this  the  man  to  turn  back  after  one  winter  spent 
at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  where  his  enterprise  did  but 
commence? 

It  has  indeed  been  much  the  fashicm  of  late  to  complain  of 
the  employment  of  naval  commanders  in  a  too  advanced  stage  of 
life,  and  remarks  of  this  nature  have  been  made  on  the  ultimate 
commission  of  Franklin.  We  saw  him  often,  however,  on  the 
^e  of  his  start,  and  assuredly,  though  well  up  in  years,  there 
was  no  sign  whatever  of  any  falling  ofi*  either  in  muscular  fibre 
or  animal  spirits.  We  may  add  that  his  government  at  Van 
Diemen's  Land  had  not  ended  under  altogether  flattering  cir- 
comstances,  and,  according  to  our  information,  few  of  his  friends 
<^bted  that  in  embracing  this  new  task  he  was  not  uninfluenced 
hy  a  yearning  to  recover  whatever  of  prestige  he  might  have 
supposed  himself  to  have  lost  as  a  civil  administrator,  by  another 
and  a  crowning  display  of  tact  and  energy  in  the  department  of 
his  original  distinction. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  because  no  record  of  him  has 
heen  discovered  beyond  Beechey  Island,  none  was  left  Mr. 
Kennedy,  when  he  explored  Cape  Walker  last  spring — ignorant 
that  he  had  been  preceded  by  Captain  Austin's  parties — mistook 
the  lai^  cairn  they  had  erected  for  a  part  of  the  cliff",  and 
actually  walked  over  a  smaller  one  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
without  for  a  moment  suspecting  that  the  spot  had  been  previ- 
ously visited.  This  fact  has  come  out  on  Capt  Ommaney  and 
Mr.  Kennedy's  comparing  notes  of  their  respective  journeys. 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  his  recent  despatches,  states  that  the 
cairns  erected  by  the  well-organized  expedition  of  his  prede- 
cessors have  in  some  cases  been  destroyed,  and  in  others  can 
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with  difficulty  be  recognized.  For  example,  he  says  on 
August  14: — 

^  We  have  not  been  able,  even  with  this  very  open  season,  to  trace 
the  large  supplies  left  at  Navy  Board  Inlet  by  the  North  Star,  and 
no  beacon  marks  their  where€UH>tU.' 

At  Cape  Warrender  he  found  the  cairn  and  post  erected  by 
Captain  Austin  s  expedition,  but  no  document : — 

^  The  tally  having  written  on  it  Pull  out  Record  was  found  beside 
the  cairn,  deeply  impressed  with  the  teeth  of  some  small  animal.' 

In  the  opinion  of  this  experienced  officer,  there  could  have 
been  no  hurry  in  renu>ving  from  Beechey  Island,  as  everything 
bore  the  stamp  of  order  and  regularity.  This  is  utterly  opposed 
to  the  notion  that  Franklin  had  been  forced  away  by  the  ice. 

In  the  distressful  uncertainty  which  clouds  his  fate  it  is  our 
only  consolation  to  reflect  that  Government  has  shown  all  along 
the  heartiest  concern  for  its  gallant  servants.  With  other  dispo- 
sitions, indeed,  better  results  mig^ht  have  been  looked  for.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  Admiralty  Instructions,  we  think,  that  thej 
have  said  too  much  to  leave  the  commanders  of  the  expeditions 
entirely  to  their  own  discretion,  and  not  enough  to  ensure  a 
regular  and  systematic  series  of  operations.  Discovery,  however, 
has  not  languished  since  Franklin's  departure,  and  a  sketch  of 
what  has  been  effected  within  the  polar  circle  for  the  last  six 
years  will  conveniently  exhibit  the  efforts  made  for  his  relief 
and  show  the  lines  of  coast  which  have  already  been  fruitlessly 
searched. 

When  he  sailed  it  was  a  disputed  question  whether  an  open- 
ing into  that  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  North  America 
might  not  exist  in  some  part  of  Boothia  Gulf.  Mr.  Rae  has  set 
that  question  at  rest.  His  expedition  is  a  fine  example  of  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  with  very  limited  means.  He 
started  from  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
with  twelve  men  and  two  boats,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1846.  On 
arriving  at  the  head  of  Repulse  Bay  he  crossed  the  isthmu 
which  separated  him  from  Boothia  Gulf,  a  distance  of  40  miles, 
and  in  six  days  reached  the  sea.  But  it  was  now  the  first  week 
in  August,  heavy  rains  set  in,  and,  finding  progress  impossible^ 
he  recrossed  the  isthmus,  joined  the  party  he  had  left  at  Repulse 
Bay,  and  determined  to  leave  any  further  survey  until  the  springi 
employing  the  remainder  of  the  open  season  in  making  the 
best  provision  he  could  for  the  winter. 

His  stores  had  been  calculated  for  four  months'  consumption 
only;    he   was    entirely  destitute  of  fuel;  he  could  obtain  no 

promise 
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promise  of  supplies  of  any  kind  from  the  natives ;  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  unknown  to  him  ;  and  the  head  of  the  bay 
bad  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  in- 
hospitable of  polar  coasts.  But  Rae  was  inured  to  hardships, 
tad,  a  firstHrate  sportsman,  he  had  confidence  in  his  own  exer- 
tions. He  selected  a  sheltered  site  for  his  winter  dwellin*?,  near 
the  rirer,  on  the  northern  shore  leading  to  the  lakes,  and  here 
estaMished  his  fishing-stations.  Collecting  his  men,  some  were 
lent  out  to  bring  in  stones  for  building  a  house,  others  to  set  nets, 
tobmitdeer,  and  to  gather  fuel.  The  walls  were  built  two  feet 
thick,  the  stones  being  cemented  with  mud  and  clay.  Squares  of 
^ass  were  fixed  in  three  small  apertures.  As  timber  was  un- 
boim  in  this  bleak  region,  he  use<l  the  oars  and  masts  of  his 
hoats  for  rafters,  stretching  over  them  oilcloth  and  skins  for 
foofing.  Deer-skins,  nailed  over  a  framework  of  wood,  made  a 
weather-tight  door.  The  interior  of  this  house,  to  ser>'e  for  twelve 
persons  through  eight  winter  months,  was  twenty  feet  long  by 
fooitecn  wide ;  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  in  front,  sloping  down 
to  fire  and  a  half  feet  behind.  Yet  in  these  narrow  dimensions 
Rae  found  room  for  a  great  part  of  his  stores,  and,  by  a  partition 
of  oilcloth,  secured  separate  quarters  for  himself,  where  he 
worked  his  observations  and  kept  his  journal. 

His  fishing  and  hunting  proved  successful.  His  sporting- 
hook  for  September  showed  a  total  of  63  deer,  5  hares,  172 
partridges,  and  116  salmon  and  trout.  In  the  following  month 
W  deer  were  shot,  but  the  nets  produced  only  22  fish.  He  was 
fitost  at  a  loss  for  fuel.  His  men  brought  in  a  scanty  supply  of 
withered  moss,  heather,  and  the  like,  and  this,  being  dned  in 
4e  bouse,  was  piled  into  stacks.  As  the  season  advanced  he 
huilt  two  observatories  of  snow,  one  for  a  dip  circle,  the  other 
for  an  horizontally  suspended  needle,  to  test  the  action  of  the 
aurora.  Snow-houses  were  also  built  for  the  dogs,  for  stores, 
Ac. ;  and  all  were  connected  together  by  passages  cut  under  the 
f^wzen  snow. 

Early  in  January  the  thermometer  sank  79*  below  the  freezing 
point;  and  even  indoors  it  was  commonly  below  zero. 

*Thi8,'  says  Rae,  *  would  not  have  been  unpleasant  where  there  was 
i  fire  to  warm  the  hands  and  feet,  or  even  room  to  move  about ;  but 
where  there  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  some  few  degrees  more 
Wat  wooM  have  been  preferable/ 

Their  fuel  was  so  short  that  they  could  afford  themselves  but 
one  meal  a-day,  and  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  comfort  of  a 
nip  of  tea.  Being  short  of  oil  also,  and  darkness  and  cold  toge- 
tiiCT  being  intolerable,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  pass  about 
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fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  bei  Rae  wai  worse 
off  than  his  companions ;  they  could  smoke  at  all  hours ;  but 
that  which  was  their  greatest  luxury  was  his  greatest  annoyance. 
Honest  Jack's  jerseys  and  trousers  felt,  from  frozen  moisture, 
as  hard  and  prickly  as  any  integuments  of  ascetical  inventi<Hi. 
When  they  went  to  bed  their  blankets  sparkled  with  hoar-frost ; 
Rae's  own  waistcoat  became  so  stiff  that  he  had  much  ado  to  get 
it  buttoned.  When  he  went  to  open  his  books  he  found  that  the 
leaves  were  fast  frozen  together,  the  damp  from  the  walls  having 
got  into  them  before  the  frost  set  in ;  and  every  article  bound 
with  brass  or  silver  burst  its  fastenings.  Yet  the  men  were 
cheerful,  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  made  light  of  their  haoxi- 
ships.  When  one  poor  fellow  got  his  knee  frozen  in  bed  he 
was  sorry  that  it  became  known,  as  the  laugh  was  turned  against 
him  for  his  effeminacy.  Christmas- day  they  had  all  ^  an  excellent 
dinner  of  venison  and  plum-pudding,'  and  on  the  1st  of  January 
*  capital  fat  venison-steaks  and  currant-dumplings.'  A  small 
supply  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  drink  to  absent  friends; 
and  on  the  whole,  Rae  does  not  think  that  ^  a  happier  party  could 
have  been  found  in  America,  large  as  it  is.' 

By  the  commencement  of  March  deer  began  to  migrate  to  the 
north,  and  during  this  month  Rae  got  sledges  finished  and  all 
preparations  made  for  his  spring  survey.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
the  thermometer  rose  above  zero  for  the  first  time  since  the  12th 
of  December.  He  started  on  the  4th,  taking  with  him  three  of 
his  men  and  two  Esquimaux ;  his  luggage  and  provisions  being 
stowed  in  two  sledges,  each  drawn  by  four  dogs.  He  took  no 
tent,  as  he  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  erect  snow-houses. 
Those  which  he  built  on  his  outward  journey  served  on  his 
way  back.  In  these  houses  storm  and  cold  were  nnfelt  On 
one  occasion,  when  there  was  a  stiff  gale,  with  the  thermometer 
21'*  below  zero,  he  says — ^  We  were  as  snug  and  comfortable  in 
our  snow-hive  as  if  we  had  been  lodged  in  the  best  house  in 
England.' 

In  this  journey  he  surveyed  the  whole  western  shore  of  the  sea 
until  he  reached  the  furthest  discovery  of  Ross  to  the  south.  In 
a  second  journey,  made  the  same  spring,  be  traversed  the  eastern 
coast  till  he  reached  Cape  Crozier ;  from  hence  he  could  observe 
the  line  of  coast  some  miles  farther  to  the  north — leaving,  as  he 
reckoned,  not  more  than  ten  miles  of  shore  to  be  surveyed  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait : — the  shortness  of 
his  provisions  would,  however,  allow  him  to  go  no  farther.  His 
thorough  exploration  of  the  shores  of  Committee  Bay  connects 
the  discoveries  of  Parry  on  one  side  with  those  of  Ross  on  the 
other. 

The 
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The  ice  broke  up  late  in  1847,  and  it  was  not  till  the  12th 
August  that  the  boats  were  launched  in  open  water.  Rae 
safely  arrived  with  all  his  men  at  York  Factory  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember :  there  the  good  health  and  high  condition  of  the  whole 
partj  excited  unqualified  admiration.  ^  By  George  I'  exclaimed 
a  stoat  corporal  in  charge  of  the  sappers  and  miners  destined  to 
accompany  Richardson  in  his  boat  voyage,  ^  I  never  saw  such  a 
set  of  men.'  From  none  of  the  parties  of  Esquimaux  Rae  met 
with  could  he  gather  any  tidings  of  Franklin. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  particulars  of  this  journey — inter- 
esting however  for  their  own  sake — because  they  support  the 
idea  that  Franklin  and  his  crews,  if  detained  in  some  remote 
region  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  might  not,  even  to  this  date,  be  re- 
duced to  utter  extremity  for  want  of  food.  If  Rae,  with  provi- 
sions for  only  four  months,  could  keep  bis  men  in  high  condition 
for  fourteen,  and  could  weather  a  winter  of  great  severity  almost 
without  fuel,  with  no  other  shelter  than  they  could  erect  for 
themselves,  and  with  but  scant  supplies  of  clothing,  it  does  not 

?)pear  improbable  that,  with  the  two  well-stored  ships  of 
nmklin,  some  brave  fellows  may  yet  be  living,  animated  by 
the  hope  that  succour  will  reach  them  at  last  In  the  course  of 
tttore  the  crews  would  be  much  reduced  by  death,  and  the 
^plies  be  consequently  available  for  a  longer  period  than  was 
caucuiated  on. 

While  Rae  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  attention  was  pain- 
hkWy  excited  in  England  by  Franklin's  prolonged  absence.  The 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  arctic  navigators  was  that  he 
W  pushed  to  the  south-west  after  passing  Cape  Walker,  and 
1^  got  inextricably  involved  in  the  ice  somewhere  south  of 
Banks'  Land.  Thus  Sir  E.  Parry  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  ships  were  directed  tp  the  south-west  between  100^  and  110^ 
W.  kHi^. ;  Sir  James  Ross,  taking  the  same  view,  expected  the 
«Wps  would  be  found  about  lat  73^  N.  and  long.  135**  W. ;  and 
Richardson,  likely  to  be  informed  of  his  old  comrade's  views, 
believed  that  he  was  blocked  up  in  attempting,  by  sailing  south- 
west of  Cape  Walker,  to  reach  that  open  Polar  Sea,  which  both 
of  them  had  observed,  east  and  west  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  in 
their  exploration  of  the  North  American  coast.  Similar  views 
Were  expressed  before  the  Committee  of  1850. 

The  course  indicated  was  that  which  Franklin  had  been  ex- 
pressly directed  to  take.  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  proposing  this 
voyage  to  the  Royal  Society,  had  dwelt  mainly  on  Uie  probability 
of  a  channel  south-west  of  Cape  Walker,  whence — 

*  A  (Hstance  of  300  leagues  on  a  clear  sea,  keeping  midway  between 
<he  supposed  Banks'  Land  and  the  coast  of  America,  would  accomplish 

an 
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an  object  which,  at  intervals  during^  300  years,  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  crowned  heads,  men  of  science,  and  mercantile  bodies,  whose  ex- 
pectations were  frequently  disappointed  but  not  discouraged.' 
The  official  Instructions  to  Franklin  are,  however,  quite  distinct 
on  this  point : — 

*  In  proceeding  to  the  westward  you  will  not  stop  to  examine  any 
openings  either  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  that  strait  [Barrow's], 
but  continue  to  push  to  the  westward  withotU  loss  of  time  in  the  kti- 
tude  of  about  741,  till  you  have  reached  the  longitude  of  that  portion 
of  land  on  which  Cape  Walker  is  situated,  or  about  98^  weat  From 
that  point  we  desire  that  every  effort  be  used  to  endeavour  to  pem- 
irate  to  the  southward  and  westward  in  a  course  as  direct  towards 
Behring's  Strait  as  the  position  and  extent  of  the  ice,  or  the  existeace 
of  land  at  present  unknown,  may  admit.  We  direct  you  to  thb  parti- 
cular part  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  affording  the  best  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing the  passage  to  the  Pacific.  ♦  ♦  *  You  are  well  aware, 
having  yourself  been  one  of  the  intelligent  travellers  who  have  tra- 
versed the  American  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea,  that  the  groups  of  islands 
that  stretch  from  that  shore  to  the  northward  to  a  distance  not  yet 
known  do  not  extend  to  the  westward  further  than  about  the  120tli 
degree  of  western  longitude,  and  that  beyond  this  and  to  Behring's 
Strait  no  land  is  visible  from  the  American  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea.' 

That  the  search  for  this  great  seaman  and  his  companions 
might  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  govemment,  in  1848,  fitted 
out  three  distinct  expeditions — each,  however,  planned  on  the 
probability  that  he  had  taken  the  route  prescribed  for  him, 
rather  than  with  any  special  view  to  Wellington  Channel.  The 
principal  one,  under  command  of  Sir  James  Ross,  consisting  of 
the  Enterprise  and  Investigator,  was  directed  to  follow,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  assumed  wake  of  Franklin,  proceeding  direct 
to  Lancaster  Sound,  and  scrutinizing  the  shores  north  and  soii^. 
It  was  supposed  that  one  ship  might  winter  near  Cape  Rennel 
or  Cape  Walker,  and  that  the  other  might  advance  to  Melville 
Island.  Searching  parties  were  to  be  sent  from  each  vessel  in 
flie  spring,  some  to  explore  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  par- 
ticularly the  unknown  space  between  Cape  Walker  and  Baiki? 
Land ;  and  others  to  cross,  if  possible,  to  the  coast  of  North 
America,  and  attempt  to  reach  the  Mackenzie  and  G^peraiine 
rivers,  where  Sir  John  Richardson's  aids  would  meet  diem. 

To  Richardson  had  been  intrusted  the  task  of  searcking  the 
North  American  shore  between  the  Coppermine  and  the  Mac- 
kenzie, and  of  depositing  provisions  at  rort  Good  Hope,  on  the 
latter  river,  at  its  mouth,  and  at  Capes  Bathurst,  Parry,  Kruscn- 
stem,  and  Heame,  along  the  coast. 

A  third  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Herald,  Captain  Kdlett, 
then  employed  on  a  snrvey  in  the  Pacific,    and   the   Plover, 
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onder  Commander  Moore,  were  to  penetrate  through  Behring't 
Strait,  taking  tip  positions  as  far  north-east  as  might  be 
consistent  with  their  safety,  and  two  whale-boats  were  to  per- 
ibnn  a  coasting  Toyage  to  the  Mackenzie  to  meet  Hiehardson's 
party. 

These  airangements  were  judicious,  but,  unfortunately,  that 
expedition  to  which  the  chief  service  was  intrusted  was  baffled 
bj  those  natural  causes  which  so  often,  in  arctic  regions,  defeat 
^  best-laid  plans,  and,  inextricably  enclosing  ships  in  mighty 
Selds  of  ice,  delirer  over  the  most  experienced  and  courageous 
commanders  to  the  mercy  of  winds  and  currents. 

The  vessels  of  Ross  were  not  able  to  cross  the  middle  ice  of 
Biffin's  Bay  till  the  20th  J  uly .  He  did  not  reach  Cape  York,  at  the 
entrance  of  Regent's  Inlet,  till  the  1st  September;  and  here  he  had 
thf  mortification  to  find  that  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice  prevented 
Us  approaching  the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel  to  the  north, 
Of  Cape  Rennell  to  the  west.  He  put  into  Port  Leopold  on  the 
llA  September,  and  on  the  following  day  both  vessels  were  fast 
Aut  in  by  the  main  pack  of  ice  closing  with  the  land.  He 
employed  the  winter  and  swing  in  all  practicable  measures  for 
the  discovery  and  relief  of  Franklin.  A  house  was  built  at  Port 
Leopold,  ami  stored  with  provisions  for  twelve  months,  in  case 
he  might  come  that  way  after  the  ships  had  gone.  Exploring 
pa]^  searched  both  shores  of  North  Somerset,  down  to  Fury 
Point  on  one  side,  and  Four  Rivers  Bay  on  the  other. 

The  open  season  of  1849  was  late.  The  vessels  were  not 
''rfcased  till  the  28th  August,  and  three  days  later  the  ice  closed 
wmid  them,  and  defied  every  effort  made  for  their  relief.  Help- 
Jc«ly  beset,  they  remained  fast  until  they  drifted  out  of  Lan- 
Qwter  Sound.  When  Aey  were  once  more  free  the  25th  of 
September  bad  arrived,  and  winter  had  set  in  with  rigour.  The 
Whoars  on  the  coast  were  already  closed  against  them,  and, 
haring  done  all  that  was  possible  to  contend  with  adverse  cir- 
c^unstancea,  Rots  had  no  resource  but  to  return  home,  thankful 
to  ^  Provideiice  which  had  so  mercifully  preserved  him  when 
all  boiiuui  effinrt  was  unavailing. 

It  had  been  his  intention,  were  no  tidings  heard  of  Franklin 
fcy  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1849,  to  send  home  the  Investi- 
gator, continuing  the  search  through  another  year  in  the  Enter- 
prise alone.  The  Admiralty  appreciated  his  zeal,  but  feared  it 
Jnight  jeopardize  his  safety.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1849  the 
North  Staur  was  supplied  with  stores,  and  in  May  sailed  for 
^-^ncaster  Sound,  bearing  despatches  to  Sir  James  Ross,  in* 
stnxcting  him  to  keep  out  both  ships,  and  to  make  a  particular 
examination  of  Wellington  Channel     The  North  Star  was  not 
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to  hazard  a  winter  in  the  ice ;  but  the  unusual  severity  of  tlie 
season,  which  had  carried  Sir  James  out  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
prevented  the  North  Star  from  approaching  it  She  wintered  in 
Wolstenholme  Sound,  and  hence  originated  that  foolish  story 
of  the  wreck  of  Franklin's  ships  on  the  north  shore  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  Sir  John  Ross.  The 
impudent  fabrication  is  now  conclusively  exposed.  • 

The  return  of  Sir  James  Ross's  ships  at  the  very  time  when 
it  was  supposed  the  North  Star  would  have  been  in  commimi- 
cation  with  them,  replenishing  them  for  a  prolonged  absence, 
excited  some  very  unreasonable  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds 
of  a  few  noisy  people.  Even  had  it  been  possible  for  Sir 
James  to  winter  in  some  harbour  of  Baffin's  Bay,  it  would 
clearly  have  been  unadvisable  for  him  to  do  so,  as  a  fresh 
expedition  from  England  would  reach  Lancaster  Sound  by 
about  the  time  he  could  expect  to  get  released.  It  is  not 
for  one  unsuccessful  adventure  to  dim  the  reputation  of  this 
most  skilful  and  gallant  officer.  The  arctic  and  antartic  zones 
equally  bear  witness  to  his  high  qualities  and  acquirements.  If 
second  to  any  among  Polar  discoverers,  he  is  second  to  Parry 
alone ;  and  while  he  may  justly  claim  part  in  the  successes  of 
that  able  commander — ^having  sailed  with  him  when  the  Parry 
Islands  were  discovered — and  accompanied  him  in  his  won- 
derful journey  over  the  ice  towards  the  Pole — the  merit  is  all  his 
own  of  planting  the  British  flag  on  the  magnetic  pole,  and  of 
discovering  an  antarctic  continent. 

The  other  expeditions  were  more  successful  in  fulfilling  the 
parts  assigned  them.  Preparations  for  Richardson's  journey 
had  to  be  made  in  the  summer  of  1847.  Four  boats  of  the 
most  approved  construction  were  built  in  the  royal  yards; 
and,  with  wise  consideration  for  the  commissariat,  Sir  John  had 
that  indispensable  article  for  the  arctic  voyager,  pemmican, 
manufactured  under  his  own  eye.  The  reader  may  not  be 
displeased  to  see  an  authentic  account  of  its  preparation : — 

*  The  round  or  buttock  of  beef  of  the  best  quality,  having  been  cat 
into  thin  steaks,  from  which  the  &t  and  membranous  parts  were  pared 
away,  was  dried  in  a  malt-kiln  over  an  oak  fire  until  its  moisture  was 
entirely  dissipated,  and  the  fibre  of  the  meat  became  friable.  It  was 
then  ground  in  a  malt-mill,  when  it  resembled  finely-grated  meat. 
Being  next  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  melted  beef-suet  or  lard, 

*  Captain  Inglefleld,  id  a  paper  read  at  the  Geographical  Society  November  22nd 
last,  giving  an  account  of  nil  voyage  in  the  Isabel,  states  that  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Ominock,  the  spot  named  by  Adam  Beck  as  that  on  which  Franklin  and  bb  ciwr 
had  been  murdered,  and  satisBed  himself,  *  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  was  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  statement  of  that  reprobate  Adam  Beck,  and  that  no  such  (ate  as  be  had 
related  had  befaflen  their  missing  countrymen.' 
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ihe  pr^ratioo  of  plain  pemmican  was  complete ;  but  to  render  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  unaccustomed  palate,  a  proportion  of  the  best  Zante 
eonants  was  added  to  part  of  it,  and  part  was  sweetened  with  sugar* 
Both  these  kinds  were  much  approved  of  in  the  sequel,  but  more 
c^iecially  that  to  which  the  sugar  had  been  added.  After  the 
ingredients  had  been  well  incorporated  by  stirring  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  tin  canisters  capable  of  containing  85  lbs.  each,  and  hav- 
ing been  firmly  rammed  down,  and  allowed  to  contract  further  by 
eooling,  the  air  was  completely  expelled  and  excluded  by  filling  the 
canister  to  the  brim  with  melted  lard,  through  a  small  hole  left  in  the 
end,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin  and  soldered  up.  Fi- 
nally, the  canister  was  painted  and  lettered  according  to  its  contents. 
The  total  quantity  of  pemmican  thus  made  was  17,424  lbs.,  at  a  cost 
of  U.  Hd,  per  lb.  ...  As  the  meat  in  drying  loses  more  than 
tbree-fourths  of  its  original  weight,  the  quantity  required  was  consider- 
I  able,  being  36,661  lbs.  (reduced  by  drying  to  about  8000  lbs.),  and  the 
I  sodden  abstraction  of  more  than  1000  rounds  of  beef  from  Leadenhall 
MarJLet  occasioned  speculation  among  the  dealers,  and  a  temporary  rise 
in  the  price  of  one  penny  per  pound.' — Rich,^  vol.  i.  37,  38. 

It  is  coriously  illustrative  of  the  interest  excited  by  this  ex- 
pedition   that   Richardson   received   numerous  advances   from 
Tolonteers  desirous  of  joining  him.     Among  the  applicants  he 
enumerates  two  clergymen,  one  Welsh  justice,  several  country 
gendemen,  and  some  scientific  foreigners.     Rae  was  associated 
with  Richardson.     They  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  the 
2dth  of  March,  1848,  taking  with  them  necessary  baggage  to  the 
amount  of  4000  lbs.     They  moved  with  all  practicable  rapidity, 
iaading  at  New  York  on  the  10th  of  April,  they  arrived   at 
Comberland  House  14th  of  June,  the  distance  from  New  York 
Wng  2850  miles.     They  found  their  party,  which  had  left  Eng- 
land the    previous   year,    a  fortnight  in  advance ;  it  had  been 
joined  by  \f  r.  Bell,  chief  trader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  by   sixteen   of  the   Company's  voyagers.     Their  journey 
^wn  the  Mackenzie   was  favourable.      On  the  31st   of  July 
they  reached  Point  Separation,  and  here  a  case  of  pemmican 
with  memoranda  was  buried  for  the  Plover's  boat  party.     To 
indicate  the  spot  to  their  friends,  but  conceal  it  from  the  natives, 
a  fire  was  lit  over  the  pit ;  and,  as  this  signal  had  been  agreed 
on,  the  deposit  was   readily   found    by   Pullen   and   his   men 
when  they  arrived  in  the  Plover's  boats  fourteen  months  later. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  Richardson's  boats  turned  to 
the  east,    passed  Cape  Bathurst  on  the  11th  of   August,  and 
soon  after  rounded  Cape  Parry.     The  navigation  from  this  point 
became  more  difficult,  the  boats  having  to  make  way  through 
crowded  floes  of  ice.     As  they   approached  Cape  Krusenstern, 
the  sea,  as  far  as  vision  extended,  was  one  dense,  close  pack, 
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with  not  a  lane  of  water  perceptible.  On  tte  night  of  the  26th 
of  August  a  severe  frost  covered  the  sea  and  ponds  with  joung 
ice,  and  glued  the  floes  immoveably  together.  Progress  with 
the  boats  could  now  be  made  only  by  dragging  them  over  the 
floes,  when  the  surface  was  sufficiently  smooth,  by  cutting 
through  tongues  of  ice,  and  by  carrying  them  bodily  over  flats 
and  points  of  land.  On  one  morning  three  hours  of  severe 
labour  only  advanced  them  a  hundred  yards.  When  about  a 
do2en  miles  from  Cape  Krusenstern,  one  boat  and  her  cargo 
had  to  be  left  on  a  rocky  projection.  From  the  cape  itself 
nothing  but  ice  in  firmly  compacted  floes  could  be  seen,  and 
the  sorrowful  conclusion  was  forced  on  Sir  John  that  the  sea- 
voyage  was  at  an  end.  East  of  Cape  Parry,  says  he,  only  sii 
weeks  of  summer  can  be  reckoned  on.  All  struggled  forward, 
however,  to  Cape  Heame,  and,  as  from  this  point  the  sea  was 
covered  with  floes,  and  new  ice  formed  rapidly,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  other  boats  became  inevitable.    Richardson  says  :— 

*  I  had  hoped  that,  by  conveying  the  boats  and  stores  up  the  Copper- 
mine river,  beyond  the  range  of  the  Eskimos,  we  could  deposit  them  in 
a  place  of  safety,  to  be  available  for  a  voyage  to  Wollaston  Land  next 
summer.  But,  abandoned  as  they  must  now  be  on  the  coast,  we  could 
not  expect  that  they  would  escape  the  researches  of  the  hunting  parties 
who  would  follow  up  our  ibot-marks,  and  who  were  certain  to  break  up 
tiie  boats  to  obtain  Uieir  copper  fastenings.' 

Preparations  for  a  march  to  Fort  Confidence,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  were  now  set  about  Packages 
were  made  up,  each  man  taking  with  him  thirteen  days'  pro- 
vision. Six  pieces  of  pemmican  and  a  boat's  magazine  of 
powder  were  buried  under  a  cliff.  The  tents  were  left  standing 
near  the  boats,  and  a  few  useful  articles,  as  hatchets  and  cooking 
utensils,  were  deposited  in  them  for  the  use  of  the  Esquimaux. 
On  the  3rd  of  September — after  solemn  prayers,  in  which  all 
seemed  to  join  with  deep  earnestness — they  started.  At  the 
end  of  their  day's  march  some  scraps  of  drift-wood  were  col- 
lected for  a  fire  to  cook  their  supper ;  then,  selecting  the  best 
sleeping-places  they  could  find  among  blocks  of  basalt,  they 
passed,  though  the  weather  continued  cold,  *  a  pretty  comfortable 
night'  In  this  way  Sir  John  and  his  men  journeyed  on  for 
twelve  days,  reaching  Fort  Confidence  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember : — 

^  We  were  hf^py  to  find  Mr.  Bell  and  his  people  well  and  the  build- 
ings much  further  advanced  than  we  had  expected.  He  had  built.an 
ample  store-house,  two  houses  for  the  men,  and  a  dwelling-house  for 
the  officers,  consisting  of  a  hall,  three  sleeping  apartments,  and  store- 
closet.     Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Rae  quartered  themselves  with  Bruce  in  the 

store-room, 
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ttore-ffoonif  lod  I  took  powcamon  of  my  sleepiDg-iooni,  which  was  pot 
temporarily  in  order.  I  could  there  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  fire  whii^  I 
was  prepariDg  ny  despatches  lor  the  Admiralty  aiid  writing  my  do- 
mestic letters.     I  looked  forward  to  the  winter  without  anxiety.' 

The  main  business  of  the  expedition  was  now  ended.  The  men 
were  sent  home,  and,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1849,  Richardson  and 
Bell  commenced  their  jonmej  southwards,  leaving  Rae  as  the 
best  qualified  to  make  another  effort  to  reach  WoUaston  Land 
from  Cape  Krusenstem  in  the  summer,  with  one  boat's  crew  of 
siz  mea  Richardson  landed  at  Liverpool  6th  Norember,  1849, 
^  an  absence  of  nineteen  months.  Rae's  summer  expedition 
of  1849,  however,  was  a  failure.  On  the  30th  of  July  he  arrived 
at  Cape  Krusenstem  from  Fort  Confidence,  but  found  the  channel 
so  choked  with  ice,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  &  boat  through 
it  He  waited  at  the  Cape  watching  the  channel  for  an  opening 
BQtil  the  23rd  of  August,  when,  the  sea  being  completely  closed 
bj  compacted  floes,  he  reluctantly  returned  by  the  Coppermine 
rirer  to  his  winter  quarters.  The  boats  left  the  previous  year 
bad  been  nauch  damaged  by  the  Esquimaux  to  obtain  the  iron- 
work, but  the  tents  were  uninjured,  and  the  cache  of  pemmican 
and  ammunition  untouched. 

One  encouraging  fact  runs  through  all  these  explorations  of 
^  North  American  coast — and  that  is,  the  abundance  of 
aoijQal  life  to  be  met  with.  In  1848  the  gun  of  Rae  procured  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  provision  for  the  whole  party.  In 
Richardson's  journal  we  read : — 

'  Aug.  19.  Mr.  Bae  brought  in  two  fine  reindeer. — Aug.  20.  Mr. 
Bae  killed  a  fine  buck  reindeer.  In  this  quarter  a  skilful  hunter  like 
Hr.  Rae  could  supply  the  whole  party  with  venison  without  any  loss  of 
tinje.— Aug.  24.  Many  salmon  were  seen. — To  the  north  of  Coronation 
^ulf  reindeer  and  musk  oxen  may  be  procured  by  skilful  bimters. 
^ith  nets  a  large  quantity  of  salmon  and  other  fish  might  be  captured 
>Q  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits ;  with  percussion  caps  we  might  have 
shin  hundreds  cf  seals ^ 

The  experience  of  Rae  in  his  exploration  of  Wollaston  Land 
in  1851  is  to  the  like  efiect: — 

^  7th  May. — During  tiie  interval  between  taking  the  observations  for 
time  and  latitude  I  shot  ten  hares.  These  fine  animals  were  very  large 
^  tame,  and  several  more  might  have  been  killed,  as  well  as  many 
partridges,  had  I  thought  it  expedient  to  follow  them.  On  the  2nd  June 
P^  lleame  formed  our  head-quarters,  at  which  place  eleven  geese,  all 
io  fine  condition,  were  killed.  On  the  9th  a  large  musk-bull  was  shot, 
tod  hb  flesh  was  found  excellent.  Our  principal  food  was  geese, 
partridges,  and  lemmings.  The  latter,  being  fiit  and  large,  were  very 
fin«  when  roasted  before  the  fire  or  between  two  stones.  These  little 
^luaials  were  mtgraiing  northward^  and  were  so  numerous  that  our 
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dogs,  as  they  trotted  on,  killed  as  many  as  supported  them  without  anj 
other  food.' 

In  his  journey  of  1849  his  party  caught  as  many  salmon  as 
tbey  could  consume,  whenever  there  was  a  piece  of  open  water 
large  enough  for  setting  a  net 

While  Rae  was  anxiously  watching  the  ice-choked  sea  from 
Cape  Krusenstem,  Captain  Kellett  in  the  Herald  was  dis- 
covering land  in  the  Polar  Sea  far  north  of  Behring's  Strait, 
and  Pullen  in  the  boats  of  the  Plover  was  navigating  the  coast 
from  ley  Cape  to  the  Mackenzie.  The  Behiing's  Strait  parties 
were  too  late  to  do  more  than  reconnoitre  their  destined  course 
in  1848.  The  Plover  arrived  on  the  Asiatic  coast  only  in  time 
to  select  winter-quarters  just  south  of  Cape  Tschukotskoi, 
outside  the  strait  The  Herald  went  up  the  strait,  visited 
Kotzebue  Sound,  the  appointed  rendez^'ous,  and  repassed  the 
strait,  before  the  Plover  arrived.  She  returned  to  South 
America  to  winter. 

The  Plover  got  out  from  her  winter-port  on  the  30th  June, 
1848,  and  in  a  fortnight  reached  Chamisso  Island  at  the  bottom 
of  Kotzebue  Sound.  Here,  on  the  next  day,  she  was  joined  by 
the  Herald — and  by  the  Nancy  Dawson,  the  private  yacht  of 
Mr.^hedden,  whose  name  deserves  honourable  mention  in  every 
notice  of  these  expeditions.  Hearing  in  China  of  the  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Franklin,  he  at  once  sailed  for  Behring's  Strait,  putting 
aside  his  purposed  voyage  round  the  globe,  to  join  in  the  search. 
Unfortunately  his  death  prevented  him  from  doing  more  than 
showing  his  zeal  in  the  cause.  The  ships  left  the  Sound  on  the 
18th  July,  and,  taking  an  easterly  course,  on  the  25th  arrived  at 
Wain  Wright's  Inlet.     Here 

^  The  v<ut  number  of  walruses  that  surrounded  us,  keepme  up  a  con- 
tinual bellowing  or  grunting;  the  barking  of  the  innumerable  seals — 
the  small  whales — and  the  immense  flocks  of  ducks  continually  rising 
from  the  water  as  we  neared  them,  warned  us  of  our  approach  to  the 
ice,  although  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  still  high.' 

From  this  point,  as  the  packed  ice  forbade  the  ships  getting^ 
farther  to  the  east,  the  boat  expedition  was  despatched  on  a 
coasting  voyage  to  the  Mackenzie.  It  consisted  of  two 
twenty-seven-foot  whaleboats,  each  with  a  crew  of  six  men. 
Pullen  had  with  him  a  hundred  days'  provisions  for  each  man^ 
and  intimated  his  intention,  should  he  reach  the  Mackenzie,  of 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  await  the  instructions  of  the  Admiralty^ 

On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  the  boats  the  ship^ 
met  with  heavily  packed  ice  extending  from  the  shore,  as  far  aa 
the  eye  could  reach,  from  north-west  by  west  to  north-ea6t;j 
This  pack  was  traced  ^  for  forty  leagues,  made  in  a  series  of 
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:  iteps  westerly  and  northerly,  the  westerly  being  about  ten  or 
I  twelve  miles,  and  the  northerly  twenty,'  A  water-sky  was 
reported  north  of  the  pack,  which,  however,  was  perfectly  im- 
penetrable. Returning  to  Wainwright's  Inlet,  ^not  a  particle 
of  the  ice  seen  on  our  former  visit  remained.'  A  boat  went 
ashore,  and  purchased  from  the  natives  800  lbs.  of  reindeer 
meat — as  much  as  the  boat  would  carry — for  a  small  quantity 
of  tobacco.     More  was  to  be  had  on  the  same  terms. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  while  cruising  north  of  North  Cape, 
packed  ice  was  seen  from  south-south-west  to  north-north- 
west, five  miles  distant,  and  soon  after  land  was  reported  from 
^  mast-head.  A  group  of  small  islands  could  be  distinctly 
•een,  and  further  off  a  rery  extensive  and  high  land  was  reported. 

'  There  was  a  fine  clear  atmosphere  (such  an  one  as  can  only  be  seen 
in  this  climate),  except  in  the  direction  of  this  extended  land,  where  the 
clouds  rolled  in  numerous  immense  masses,  occasionally  leaving  the  very 
lofty  peaks  uncapped,  where  could  be  distinctly  seen  columns,  pillars, 
and  v«y  broken  angles  on  their  summits,  very  characteristic  of  the 
liigfa  headlands  in  this  sea.  As  &r  as  a  man  can  be  certain,  who  has 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pair  of  eyes  to  assist  him,  and  all  agreeing,  I 
am  certain  we  have  discovered  an  extensive  land.  I  think,  also,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  peaks  we  saw  are  a  continuation  of  the 
nmge  of  mountains  seen  by  the  natives  off  Cape  Jakan  (coast  of  Asia), 
mentioned  by  Baron  Wrangel  in  his  Polar  voyages.' — Kellett. 

An  island  was  reached,  four  and  a  half  miles  one  way,  by 
two  and  a  half  the  other.  Here  Kellett  landed.  It  was  in 
lat  71^  19'  N.,  long.  175^  16'  W.  It  proved  a  solid  mass  of 
granite,  almost  inaccessible  on  'every  side,  and  '  literally  alive 
with  birds.'  *  Innumerable  black  and  white  divers  (common  to 
this  sea)  here  found  a  safe  place  to  deposit  their  eggs  and  bring 
op  their  young.'  The  weather  was  bad ;  and  Kellett,  fearing  he 
might  be  caught  by  the  pack,  made  all  sail  for  the  south-east.  As 
die  commander  of  the  Plover  had  determined  to  pass  his  second 
winter  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  Herald  supplied  all  the  Plover's 
wants,  and  on  the  29th  September  sailed  in  company  with  the 
jacht,  and  arrived  at  Mazatlan  on  the  14th  November,  1849 — 
the  same  month  in  which  Richardson  returned  to  England  from 
North  America,  and  Sir  James  Ross  from  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  accounts  so  far  were  discouraging  enough;  but  the 
Admiralty  resolved  that  the  search  should  be  renewed — and  on 
a  yet  more  extended  scale.  The  ships  of  Sir  James  Ross  were 
promptly  refitted  and  despatched  to  Behring's  Strait ;  the  Enter- 
prise commanded  by  Capt  Collinson,  and  the  Investigator  by 
M*Qure.  They  were  instructed  to  sail  with  all  speed,  so  as  to 
pass   the    strait  and  reach  the  edge  of  the  ice  by  the  end  of 

/^August. 
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August.  The  Plover  was  to  remain  out,  and  be  secured  in  a 
safe  harbour  as  far  in  advance  as  practicable,  to  serve  as  a 
depot  for  parties  from  the  other  ships  to  fall  back  upon  if 
necessary.  The  Herald,  under  Capt.  Kellett,  was  to  be  sent 
home,  volunteers  being  received  from  her  for  the  other  ships. 
This  expedition  left  Plymouth  on  the  20th  January,  1850.  The 
ships  communicated  with  the  Herald,  and  Kellett  assures  the 
Arctic  Committee  of  1851,  that,  from  a  conversation  he  had 
with  M'Clure— 

^  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  use  every  endeavour  to  reach  Mdville 
Island  with  his  parties,  if  he  &iled  with  his  ship.  Sliouki  one  of  these 
parties  reach  Melville  Island,  or  even  the  northern  shore  of  Banks' 
Land,  they  will  endeavour  to  get  home  by  the  east,  being  a  safer  route 
than  attempting  to  return  to  their  ships.' 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  official  and  private  letters 
of  M'Clure,  To  Sir  George  Back,  in  particular,  he  states,  in  a 
letter  of  July  28,  1850,  that  he  has  carte  blanche  from  Collinson, 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  push  to  the  eastward  to  reach  130^ 
W.  long.,  and  take  his  chance  of  wintering  in  the  pack  wherever 
he  may  be  caught  by  the  ice.  These  brave  commanders  had  no 
sooner  joined  the  Plover  than  they  earnestly  set  to  work  to  fulfil 
their  mission.  M'Clure  outsailed  Collinson,  and  was  last  seen  by 
the  Plover  (August,  1850),  inlat.  70^44'  N.,  long.  159^  52' W. 
M*Clure  calculated  that  he  might  make  Banks'  Land,  get  to  the 
northward  of  Melville  Island,  and  perhaps  pass  to  the  S.E.  by 
Wellington  Channel,  or  some  other  passage^  so  as  to  return  home 
at  latest  in  1853.  To  the  Admiralty  he  says  that,  should  he 
find  no  navigable  channel  after  pushing  ahead  for  two  seasons, 
he  intends  to  desert  his  vessel  on  the  third,  and  start  on  foot  for 
Melville  Island  and  Leopold  Harbour.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  his  energy  and  daring.  But  knowing  how  completely  the 
plans  of  the  most  able  and  resolute  are  at  the  mercy  of  \he  seasons 
in  those  latitudes,  we  cannot  accept  his  courage  as  a  pledge  of 
his  success,  nor  avoid  feeling  already  some  misgiving  for  his  £ate. 
Capt.  Collinson,  after  penetrating  some  distance  to  the  N.  and  E. 
of  the  strait,  repassed  it  to  winter  at  Hong  Kong,  the  Plov^ 
being  left  in  reserve  at  Port  Clarence,  in  the  strait.  The  Enter- 
prise again  quitted  Hong  Kong  in  May,  1851,  reached  Port 
Clarence,  and  left  that  port  on  10th  July  to  renew  her  explora- 
tions to  the  north-east. 

Lieut.  Pullen,  with  his  boats,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  on  the  27th  August,  having  made  the  passage  from 
Wainwright's  Inlet  in  thirty-three  days.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  voyage  was  off  Cape  Bathurst,  very  heavy  hummocky 
ice  being  met  with.     '  It  was  one  continued  struggle  from  the 
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25th  July  to  the  5th  August  to  get  along  that  ice,  it  being  so 
dose  Id,  and  we  were  cutting  tdl  the  time.'  Portions  of  his 
examination  by  the  Committee  are  of  value. 

'  Capt  Beechey :  Did  you  see  any  land  to  the  northward  during 
your  voyage  ? — IVo. 

^  Sir  6.  Back  :  There  seems  a  remarkable  difference  when  you  were 
then,  and  when  I  was  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  viz.  that  on  the  15th 
August,  1826,  there  teas  a  complete  open  sea,  with  the  exception  of  one 
pieee  of  ice  to  the  north  and  west.  What  was  its  state  when  you  were 
tkK?^It  was  allice  to  seaward,  and  along  the  coast  east  and  west* 

Pnllen  in  his  boats  ascended  the  Mackenzie,  and  reached 
Fort  Simpson  on  the  13th  of  October.  Here  he  wintered,  and 
while  on  his  way  to  York  Factory  the  following  spring  received 
instructions  by  express  to  attempt  a  passage  in  boats  across  the 
^  to  Melville  Island.  He  immediately  hurried  back,  and  on 
being  supplied  with  4500  lbs.  of  jerked  venison  and  pemmican 
kj  Rae,  he  descended  the  Mackenzie  in  one  of  the  Plover's  boats 
«d  a  barge  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  season  of  1850 
proved  more  severe,  however,  than  that  of  the  previous  year ; 
he  found  the  sea  from  the  Mackenzie  to  Cape  Bathurst  covered 
with  unbroken  ice,  a  small  channel  only  existing  in  shore, 
through  which  he  threaded  his  way  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape. 
Failing  in  finding  a  passage  out  to  sea  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Bathurst,  he  remained  in  its  vicinity,  watching  the  ice  for  an 
opening,  until  the  approach  of  winter  compelled  him  to  return 
to  the  Mackenzie.  He  had  reached  the  sea  on  the  22nd  of 
ivij,  and  he  did  not  quit  it  till  the  1st  of  September.  As  he 
ascended  the  Mackenzie,  ice  was  driving  rapidly  down.  *  It  was 
one  continued  drift  of  ice  and  heavy  snow-storms.'  He  reached 
Fort  Simpson  on  the  5th  October,  and  arrived  in  England  to 
t»ke  the  command  of  the  North  Star,  and  join  in  the  expedition 
under  Sir  E.  Belcher. 

To  conclude  here  the  researches  from  the  North  American 
coast — Mr.  Rae  left  Fort  Confidence,  on  the  Coppermine, 
April  the  25th,  1851,  with  four  men  and  three  sledges  drawn  by 
<logs.  He  reached  the  coast  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  found  the 
ice  favourable  for  travelling.  On  the  5th  he  landed  at  Douglas 
Wand,  and  on  the  7th  gained  the  opposite  shore.  Traversing 
it  to  the  east,  until  he  reached  110^  W.  long.,  where  his  survey 
ffiet  that  of  Dease  and  Simpson,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  ad- 
vanced west  until  he  turned  Cape  Baring,  past  lat.  70°,  and 
Wg.  117°  W.  From  some  elevated  ground  in  this  neighbour- 
hood high  land  could  be  seen  to  the  north,  but  none  was  visible 
to  the  west.  He  got  back  to  his  provision  station  on  the  Kendal 
River  npon  the  10th  June,  having  travelled  824  geographical  or 
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942  English  miles  in  forty  days.  In  this  lengthened  journey 
his  arrangements  were  much  the  same  as  during  his  survey  of 
Conmiittee  Bay.  He  slept  in  snow  houses,  and,  as  he  advanced, 
buried  provisions  to  serve  for  his  return.  In  the  months  of  July 
and  August  he  explored  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land,  east  and 
north,  in  boats.  His  delineation  of  the  land  to  Point  Pelly,  on 
the  western  shore  of  Victoria  Strait,  is  carefully  laid  down  in 
Arrowsmith's  map.  That  red  line,  marking  eveiy  indentation  of 
the  coast,  from  the  101st  to  the  117th  degrees  of  latitude,  accom- 
plished with  limited  means  in  a  single  season,  is  an  achievement 
of  which  any  officer  might  well  be  proud.  On  this  newly 
discovered  coast  he  met  many  parties  of  Esquimaux ;  but  his 
inquiries  as  to  the  grand  subject  were  all  fruitless.  The  Ame- 
rican coast  has  now  been  diligently  examined,  from  the  entrance 
of  Behring's  Strait  to  the  head  of  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  surely  conclude  that  Franklin  never  reached  so  low  a 
latitude. 

On  the  side  of  Baffin's  Bay  the  search  was  prosecuted  by  no 
less  than  eleven  vessels  in  1850.  The  expedition  under  Captain 
Austin  consisted  of  the  Resolute  and  Assistance,  with  their 
steam-tenders  the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid.  He  was  instructed  that 
his  main  object  should  be  to  reach  Melville  Island — detaching 
vessels  to  examine  Wellington  Channel  and  the  coast  about 
Cape  Walker,  ^  to  which  point  Sir  John  Franklin  was  ordered 
to  proceed.'  At  the  same  time — much  having  been  said  about 
the  probable  advantage  of  employing  old  professional  whales* 
men — Mr.  William  Penny,  long  experienced  in  the  northern 
fishery,  was  empowered  by  Government  to  purchase  two  small 
brigs,  adapted  for  the  service  they  were  to  perform.  All  ar^ 
xangements  were  left  to  himself,  and  he  had  the  choice  of  hij 
own  officers.  But,  clumsily  enough,  instead  of  distinct  objects 
being  assigned  him,  his  instructions  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  given  to  Austin.  Penny's  ships  sailed  on  the  15th  April^ 
1850,  and  Austin's  on  the  4th  of  May  following.  The  Prince 
Albert  was  purchased  and  equipped  by  public  subscription^ 
Lady  Franklin  being  a  principal  contributor.  Its  special  objed 
was  to  search  the  shores  of  Boothia  Gulf,  it  being  thought  po» 
sible  that  traces  of  Franklin  might  be  found  in  that  direction,  a^ 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  complete  survey  of  the  bottom  of  th^ 
gulf  by  Rae,  and  might  have  imagined  that  a  passage  thence,  a^ 
was  generally  surmised  when  he  sailed,  led  into  the  Polar  Sea 
The  Felix,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Ross,  was  equipped  bj 
subscription,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com] 
pany.  An  American  expedition  of  two  schooners,  fitted  out  bj 
Mr.  Henry  GrinneU,  of  New  York,  was  to  pass  through  Lai^ 
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caitar  Sound,  and  push  to  the  west  Lastly,  'the  North  Star, 
leot  out  the  previous  year,  to  recruit  the  Enterprise  and  Inves- 
tigator, remained  in  the  Arctic  Sea  with  a  large  quantity  of 
arailable  stores.  These  vessels,  though  sailing  at  different  times, 
were  all  stopped  by  the  middle  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  got 
through  it  at  nearly  the  same  period. 

The  first  traces  of  the  missing  ships  were  discovered  by  Cap- 
t^  Ommaney,  in  the  Assistance,  at  Cape  Riley,  on  23d 
Aigast  He  found  sundry  pieces  of  rag,  rope,  aiid  broken 
hottles,  and  also  the  marks  of  five  tent-places.  This  Cape  is  a 
poffit  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel ;  about 
tbree  miles  west  of  it  rises  the  bold  abrupt  coast  of  Beechey 
Island ;  and  between  the  shores  of  this  isle  and  the  mainland 
Bei  t  bay  to  which  extraordinary  interest  is  now  attached.  On 
Its  coast  were  observed  numerous  sledge-tracks,  and  at  Cape 
Spencer,  about  ten  miles  from  Cape  Riley,  up  Wellington 
Channel,  the  party  discovered  the  ground-place  of  a  tent,  the 
floor  neatly  paved  with  small  smooth  stones. 

*  Arooad  the  tsot  a  number  of  birds'  bones,  as  well  as  renuMtnts  of 
■ett-canisteis,  led  Mr.  Penny  to  imagine  that  it  had  been  inhabited 
^  some  time  as  a  shooting  station  and  a  look-out  place,  ibr  which  lat- 
ter purpose  it  was  admirably  chosen,  conunanding  a  good  view  of 
woVs  Strait  and  Wellington  Channel.' — Osbom^  p.  102. 

Some  sledge-tracks  led  northward  for  about  twenty  miles,  but 
the  trail  ceased  south  of  Cape  Bowden,  and  an  empty  bottle 
^d  a  piece  of  newspaper  were  the  last  things  found.  The 
^^t%  of  examining  Beechey  Island  must  be  given  in  more 
detail.    Lieutenant  Osbom  says — 

^  A  long  point  of  land  slopes  gpiuiually  from  the  southern  bluffs  of 
tUt  DOW  deeply-interesting  islanid,  until  it  almost  connects  itself  with 
tlie  Jand  of  North  Devon,  forming  on  either  side  of  it  two  good  and 
commodious  bays.  On  this  slope  a  multitude  of  preserved  meat-tins 
vere  strewed  about ;  and  near  them,  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  slope,  a 
t^irefblly-constructed  cairn  was  discovered ;  it  consisted  of  layers  of  fitted 
tins,  filled  with  gravel,  and  placed  to  form  a  firm  and  solid  foundation, 
^ottd  this,  and  along  the  northern  shore  of  Beechey  Island,  the  follow- 
%  traces  were  then  quickly  discovered :  the  embankment  of  a  house, 
*Sli  carpenters'  and  armourers'  worl^ing-places,  washing-tubs,  coal- 
^»g»,  pieces  of  old  clothing,  rope — and,  lastly,  the  graves  of  three  of 
tiie  crew  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror — bearing  date  of  the  winter  of 
1845-6.  We  therefore  now  had  ascertained  the  firH  winter-quarters 
^Sir  John  Franklin. 

*  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  Beechey  Island  a  renmant  of 
a  garden  (for  remnant  it  now  only  was,  having  been  dug  up  in  the 
•earch)  told  an  interesting  tale:  its  neatly  shaped  oval  outline — the 
Wder  carefully  formed  of  moss  lichen,  poppies,  and  anemonies,  trans- 
planted from  some  more  genial  part  of  this  dreary  region— contrived 
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still  to  show  symptoms  of  vitality ;  but  the  seeds  which  doubtless  they 
had  sowed  in  the  garden  had  decayed  away.  Nearer  to  the  beach,  a 
heap  of  cinders  and  scraps  of  iron  showed  the  armourers'  working- 
place  ;  and  along  an  old  water-course,  now  chained  up  by  frost,  several 
tubs,  constructed  of  the  ends  of  salt-meat  casks,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
washing-places  of  the  men  of  Franklin*s  squadron.  Happening  to  cross 
a  level  piece  of  ground,  which  as  yet  no  one  had  lighted  upon,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  pair  of  Cashmere  gloves  laid  out  to  dry,  with  two 
small  stones  on  the  palms  to  prevent  their  blowing  away:  they  had 
been  there  since  1846.  I  took  them  up  carefully,  as  melancholy 
mementoes  of  my  missing  friends.  In  another  spot  a  flannel  was  disco- 
vered ;  and  this,  together  with  some  things  lying  about,  would,  in  my 
ignorance  of  wintering  in  the  Arctic  regions,  have  led  me  to  suppose 
that  there  was  considerable  haste  displayed  in  the  departure  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  from  this  spot,  had  not  Capt.  Austin  assured  me 
that  there  was  nothing  to  ground  such  a  belief  upon,  and  that,  from 
experience,  he  could  vouch  for  these  being  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  traces  of  a  winter  station ;  and  this  opinion  was  fully  borne 
out  by  those  ofRcers  who  had  in  the  previous  year  wintered  in  Port 
Leopold,  one  of  them  asserting  that  people  left  winter-quarters  too 
well  pleased  to  escape,  to  care  much  for  a  handful  of  shavings,  an  old 
coal-bag,  or  a  washing-tub.  This  I,  from  experience,  now  know  to  be 
true.'— 0*6orw,  pp.  107-110. 

From  a  number  of  minute  facts,  it  was  not  difficult  to  assign 
the  place  where  the  ships  must  have  lain  through  the  winter : 
they  were  so  stationed,  Osbom  says,  as  to  be 
*  effectually  removed  firom  all  risk  of  being  swept  out  of  the  bay — 
which,  by  the  by,  from  the  feet  of  the  enclosed  area  being  many  times 
broader  than  the  entrance  of  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay,  was  about  as 
probable  as  any  stout  gentleman  being  blown  out  of  a  house  through 
the  keyhole.' 

The  most  interesting  traces  of  winter  residence  were  the 
graves  of  Franklin's  three  seamen.  The  following  description 
is  in  all  respects  creditable  to  Mr.  Osbom : — 

^  The  graves,  like  all  that  English  seamen  construct,  were  scrupu- 
lously neat.  Go  where  you  will  over  the  globe's  surface — afer  in  the 
east,  or  afar  in  the  west,  down  among  the  coral-girded  ii^les  of  the  South 
Sea,  or  here,  where  the  grim  North  frowns  on  the  sailor's  grave — you 
will  always  find  it  alike ;  it  is  the  monument  raised  by  rough  hands  but 
affectionate  hearts  over  the  last  home  of  their  messmate ;  it  breathes  of 
the  quiet  churchyard  in  some  of  England's  many  nooks,  where  each  had 
formed  his  idea  of  what  was  due  to  departed  worth ;  and  the  ornaments 
that  Nature  decks  herself  with,  even  in  the  desolation  of  the  frozen  zone, 
were  carefully  culled  to  mark  the  dead  seaman's  home.  The  good 
taste  of  the  officers  had  prevented  the  general  simplicity  of  an  oaken 
head  and  foot  board  to  each  of  the  three  graves  being  marred  by  any 
long  and  childish  epitaphs,  or  the  doggrel  of  a  lower-deck  poet,  and 
the  three  inscriptions  were  as  follows : — 

^         T    "Sacred 
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'"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J.  Torrington,  who  departed  this  life 
Jamiary  Ist,  1846,  on  boaitl  of  U.M.S.  Terror,  aged  20  yean." 

/"  Sicred  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Braine,  R.M.,  of  U.M.S.  Erebus, 
died  April  3rd,  1846,  aged  32  years.  Choo»e  ye  this  day  whom  ye 
vill  *m«.— Josh.  xxiv.  15." 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J.  Hartwell,  A.B.,  of  H.M.S.  Erebus, 
died  January  4th,  1846,  aged  25  years.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
ShtUj  consider  your  ways, — Haggai  i.  7." 

*  I  thought  I  traced  in  the  epitaphs  over  the  graves  of  the  men 
&oin  the  Erebus  the  manly  and  Christian  spirit  of  Franklin.  In  the 
tree  spirit  of  chivalry,  he,  their  captain  and  leader,  led  them  amidst 
dugen  and  unknown  difficulties  with  iron  will  stamped  upon  his  brow, 
but  the  words  of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  truth  were  hb  device.' — 
ito.,p.  111. 

With  this  discovery  the  work  of  the  ships  for  the  season  may 
be  said  to  have  closed.  Wellington  Channel,  as  far  as  vision 
extended,  presented  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice,  much  of  it,  as  we 
leam  from  Dr.  Sutherland  and  other  experienced  persons,  ap- 
pearing ^  to  be  at  least  three  years  old.'  (ii.  124.)  In  mid- 
ciwumel  of  Barrow's  Strait,  at  the  same  time  (Aug.  25),  the 
pack  was  seen  to  westward,  but 

'  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  oil ;  and  thousands  of  seals,  in  which  one 
«mld  distinguish  three  species — the  ocean  or  Greenland  seal,  the 
bearded  seal,  and  the  common  seal — were  seen  taking  their  pastime  in 
the  water.  White  whales  were  also  seen  in  great  abundance.' — 
&tik.  I  293. 

Osbom  also  dwells  upon  the  enormous  shoals  of  white  whales — 
the  water  appearing  as  if  filled  with  them  ;  he  states  that  eleven 
bears  were  seen,  and  that  large  flights  of  wild  fowl  came  down 
W^ellington  Channel.  By  the  middle  of  September  Austin's 
ships  were  fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  in  the  channel  between  Griffith's 
bland  and  Comwallis  Land,  and  here  they  were  secured  as  well 
^  might  be  for  the  winter.  Penny  made  his  ships  fast  in 
Assistance  Harbour,  on  the  south  coast  of  Comwallis  Land, 
^)oat  20  miles  east  of  Austin's  station ;  and  here,  also.  Sir  John 
Ross,  in  the  Felix,  wintered. 

The  other  ships  turned  homewards.  The  North  Star  left  her 
winter-quarters  in  Wolstenholme  Sound  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
and  reached  Port  Leopold  on  the  12th.  Being  unable,  however, 
from  the  ice  to  land  her  stores  there,  she  deposited  them  at  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  E.  Belcher  was  unable 
to  find  any  trace  of  them. 

The  American  expedition  made  a  most  singular  sweep.  Lieut, 
de  Haven  parted  company  with  the  other  searching  vessels  on 
the  13th  of  September  oflF  Griffith's  Island.  But  the  frost  had 
already  set  in,  and,  snow  having  fallen,  the  sea  was  covered  with 
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a  tenacious  coating  through  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  vessels 
to  force  their  way.  As  the  ice  about  them  thickened  thej  became 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  on  board,  they  were  carried  directly  up  Wellington 
Channel.  Here,  drifting  about  as  the  wind  varied,  they  came,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  in  sight  of  that  island  which  in  our  charts 
is  named  Baiilie  Hamilton.  To  the  north-west  was  distincdj 
seen  the  cloud  of  ^  frost-smoke,*  indicative  of  open  water,  and 
signs  of  animal  life  became  more  abundant  For  the  remainder 
of  September  the  vessels  were  nearly  stationary: — throughout 
October  and  November  again  they  were  drifted  to  and  fro  by  the 
changing  wind,  but  never  passing  out  of  Wellington  ChanneL 
On  the  1st  of  November  the  new  ice  was  upwards  of  three  feet 
thick. 

•  Still  frequent  breaks  would  occur  in  it,  often  in  fearful  proximity 
to  the  vessels.  Hammocks,  consisting  of  massive  granite-Hke  blocks, 
would  be  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  twenty  and  even  thirty  feet. 
This  action  in  the  ice  was  accompanied  with  a  variety  of  sounds  impos- 
sible to  be  described,  but  which  never  failed  to  carry  a  feeling  of  awe 
into  the  stoutest  hearts.' — De  HaverCs  Report. 

By  the  beginning  of  December  the  ships  were  carried  down  the 
Channel,  and  entered  Lancaster  Sound.  Westerly  winds  now 
prevailing,  the  vast  field  of  ice,  with  the  imprisoned  ship*, 
slowly  dnfted  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sound*  In  January  they 
were  fairly  launched  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  a  steady  drift  coib- 
menced  to  the  southward,  the  vessels  being  carried  along  with 
the  whole  vast  body  of  ice.  On  the  19th  of  May  Cape  Seile 
was  descried,  being  the  first  land  seen  for  four  months ;  a  few 
days  later  Cape  Walsingham  was  visible,  and  the  ships  passed 
out  of  the  Arctic  zone.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  whole  immense 
floe  in  which  they  had  been  inextricably  locked  for  nearly  nine 
months  was  rent  in  all  directions,  without  violence  or  noise, 
leaving  not  a  piece  exceeding  100  yards  in  diameter.  Thenoe* 
forth  the  vessels  were  free,  and  in  due  time  safely  reached  New- 
York.  During  the  winter,  the  occupations  and  amusements  most 
suitable  for  preserving  the  crews  in  health  had  been  persevered 
in — but  sledges  and  boats  with  stores  were  always  ready  in  case 
of  accident,  each  man  being  furnished  with  a  bundle  of  clothes 
which  he  could  catch  up  at  a  moment's  notice. 

From  this  extraordinary  sweep  we  must  conclude  that  the 
barrier  of  ice  across  Wellington  Channel,  apparently  fixed  firmly 
to  the  land  on  either  side,  was  really  in  continual  motion.  .It 
seems  to  have  been  obedient  to  the  wind  rather  than  to  any 
settled  current  Of  these  facts  our  ships,  safe  in  their  winter- 
quarters,  were  entirely  ignorant ;  and  when,  so  late  as  the  I2th  of 
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August  in  the  following  season,  they  still  saw  the  entrance  otOm 
Channel  firmly  closed  against  them  by  solid  ice,  we  cannot  fed. 
nrprised  at  their  supposing  it  to  have  remained  nnmoved  since 
the  first  day  of  their  arrival.  Here  the  principal  business  of  the 
wmter  was  preparation  for  the  spring  jonmeys.  Amusements 
vere  not  neglected ;  there  were  plays  and  masquerades ;  the 
general  health  of  all  the  men  was  good ;  and  we  have  more  tham 
one  admission  that  throughout  the  long  winter  ^  hardships  there 
were  none/ 

The  arrangements  for  the  sledging  parties  were  in  both  expe- 
ditioos  very  complete.  Every  provision  was  made  for  the  health 
lad  comfort  of  the  men,  and  whoever  glanoes  into  the  blue« 
books  will  acknowledge  that  Austin  most  thoroughly  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  skilful  and  humane  commander.  By  an  arrange- 
Bent  with  Penny,  made  as  early  as  17th  October,  1850,  the 
Utter  undertook  the  complete  *  search  of  Wellington  Strait,*  while 
Austin's  detachments  were  to  examine  the  shores  north  and  south 
of  Barrow's  Strait.  The  coasts  newly  explored  by  these  parties 
ue  laid  down  in  the  charts  of  Arrowsmith  and  the  Adiniralty* 
We  confine  our  notice  to  the  three  routes  which  it  seemed  most 
likely  Franklin  might  have  taken : — to  the  west  by  Melville 
Uiod,  to  the  south-west  by  Cape  Walker,  and  to  the  north- 
west  1^  Wellington  Channel. 

Of  all  Austin's  parties  that  under  Lieutenant  MKIIlintock  was 
nort  ably  and  successfully  conducted.  He  left  the  ships  on  the 
15th  of  April,  and  taking  a  course  due  west,  reached  Point 
Griffith  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Melville  Island  on  the  1 1th  of 
May.  On  the  21st  he  sighted  Winter  Harbour,  but  there  being 
neither  ships,  tents,  nor  any  sign  of  human  habitation  to  be 
teen,  he  deferred  any  close  scrutiny  of  it  until  his  return. 
Bj  the  27th  of  May  he  had  reached  Cape  Dundas  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Melville  Island,  and  on  the  following  day, 
ascending  a  high  cliff,  made  out  the  coast  of  Banks'  Land. 

*  Its  eastern  extreme  was  indistinct ;  but  its  western  extreme  term!- 
*»ted  abruptly.  Banks'  Land  appears  to  be  very  lofty,  with  steep  cliflb 
sod  large  ravines,  as  about  Cape  Dundas.  I  could  make  out  the  ravines 
•nd  SDow-patches  distinctly  with  my  glass.' — JIf  Clintock's  Report. 
To  the  north  of  Banks'  Land,  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about 
seventy  miles,  he  discovered  a  range  of  land  apparently  running 
B«arly  due  west.  *  This  does  not  present  steep  cliffs,  but  a 
Md  and  deeply  indented  coast ;  the  land  rising  to  the  interior, 
Md  intersected  by  valleys  rather  than  ravines.'  The  sea  he 
nnagined  to  continue  to  the  westward.  Following  the  coast 
of  Melville  Island  to  the  north-east,  he  entered  Liddon 
Gulf,  and  here  saw  fragments  of  coal  of  good  quality.  Lear- 
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ing  the  shore,  he  crossed  the  Gulf  to  gain  Boshnan  Cove, 
where  Parry  in  his  journey  across  the  island  in  1820  had  left  the 
^  strong  but  light  cart,*  in  which  he  had  carried  his  tent  and 
stores.  On  the  1st  of  June  M'Clintock  reached  the  west  point 
of  the  Cove,  and,  leaving  two  men  to  prepare  supper,  he  com- 
menced a  search  with  four  others  for  Parry's  encampment  of  the 
11th  of  June,  1820:— 

*  On  reaching  the  ravine  leading  into  the  cove,  we  spread  across,  and 
walked  up,  and  easily  found  the  encampment,  although  the  pole  had 
fidlen  down.  The  very  accurate  report  published  of  his  journey  saved 
us  much  labour  in  finding  the  tin  cylinder  and  ammunition.  The 
crevices  between  the  stones  piled  over  them  were  filled  with  ice  and 
snow ;  the  powder  completely  destroyed,  and  cylinder  eaten  through 
with  rust,  and  filled  with  ice.  From  the  extreme  difficulty  of  descend- 
ing into  such  a  ravine  with  any  vehicle,  1  supposed  that  the  most  direct 
route  where  all  seemed  equally  bad  was  selected,  therefore  sent  the  men 
directly  up  its  northern  bank  in  search  of  the  wheels  which  were  left 
where  the  cart  broke  down.  They  fortunately  found  them  at  once ; 
erected  a  cairn  about  the  remains  of  the  wall  built  to  shelter  the  tent ; 
placed  a  record  on  it  in  one  tin  case  within  another.  We  then  collected 
a  few  relics  of  our  predecessors,  and  returned  with  the  remains  of  the 
cart  to  our  encampment.  An  excellent  fire  had  been  made  with  willow 
stems,  and  upon  this  a  kettle,  containing  Parry's  cylinder,  was  placed. 
As  soon  as  the  ice  was  thawed  out  of  it,  the  record  it  contained  was 
carefully  taken  out.  I  could  only  just  disting^sh  the  date.  Had  it 
been  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  I  would  have  restored  it  to  its 
lonely  position.' — Ibid, 

As  the  weather  was  misty,  M'Clintock  did  not  explore  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  but  struck  directly  across  the  land  for  Winter 
Harbour.  It  was  evident  that  no  one  had  visited  the  place  since 
Parry's  departure  in  1820.  The  inscription  cut  upon  the  face 
of  the  sandstone  rock  by  Mr.  Fisher  appeared  quite  fresh.  A 
hare,  discovered  at  the  foot  of  this  rock,  was  so  tame  that  she 
entered  the  tent,  and  would  almost  allow  the  men  to  touch  her. 

*  1  have  never  seen  any  animal  in  its  natural  state  so  perfectly  fearless 
of  man ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  convincing  proof  that  our  missing 
countrymen  have  not  been  here.  A  ptarmigan  alighted  on  the  rock, 
and  was  shot,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  puss  as  she  sat  beneath 
it:— Ibid. 

On  the  6th  of  June  M'Clintock  left  Winter  Harbour,  and 
reached  the  ships  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  latter  part  of  his 
journey  was  fatiguing,  from  the  extensive  pools  of  water  in  the  ipe, 
but  all  his  men  arrived  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  He  was 
out  80  days,  and  had  travelled  770  miles.  Several  rein-deer, 
musk-oxen,  and  bears  were  shot,  besides  numerous  birds — and 
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the  food  thiu  obtamed  was  of  very  material  importance  to  the 
people.  This  journey  made  it  certain  that  Franklin  had  not 
pmed  west  of  the  Parry  Islands. 

The  expediticm  under  Captain  Ommaney  and  Lieut.  Osbom 
soutb-west  of  Cape  Walker  determined  nothing.     The  cape  was 
foand  to  be  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  an  island,  separated 
^m  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel.     Beyond  the  cape  the 
coast  swept  Tround   to  the  south,   until   interrupted  by   a   bay 
about  20  miles  wide.     While  Ommaney  proceeded  to  examine 
the  shores  of  this  bay  Osbom  struck  across  it,  and  making  the 
land  again,  which  still  trended  southerly,  he  followed  it  some 
oiiles  further,  and  then  travelled  a  few  miles  across  the  sea  to  the 
vest.     But,  after  a  short  journey,  finding  the  ice  exceedingly 
himmocky,  he  retraced  his  steps.     From  his  farthest  point  he 
saw  a  continuation  of  land  to  the  south,    but  could  perceive 
neither  land   nor   loom   of    land   to   the    west  or   south-west. 
As  the  weather  was  clear,  and  he  had  a  good  spy-glass,  and 
as  moreover  he   had   advanced  westward    fifteen   miles    from 
tbe  coast,  his  view  must  have  extended  a  considerable  distance. 
Both  Ommaney   and  Osbom    are   clear   that   the   coast   they 
traversed  could  never  be  navigable  for  ships.     Shoals  extended 
&r  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea ;  the  water,  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  in-shore,  was  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  enormous 
inasses  of    ice  were  thrown  up  on  the  floe  by  pressure,  and 
grounded  on  the  strand.     But  the  question  is — not  whether  that 
particular  coast  was  navigable,  but — whether  there  was  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  navigable  sea  existed  between  the  shore  they 
followed  to  the  south,  and  the  nearest  coast  to  the  west  yet  dis- 
covered  (Banks'   Land)  —  a   distance   of  200   miles    at   least. 
Lieut  Osbom  had   never  been  among  ice  before;    with  more 
aperience  he  would  have  known  that  the  enormous  blocks  he 
saw  aground  and  on  the  floe  surely  indicated  motion  at  some 
^e.     It  is  common  enough  to  find  coasts  fast  bound  with  ice, 
<^ven  in  the  open  season,  while  open  water  exists  some  miles  off. 
Thus  Parry  tells  us  that  he  found  Prince  Leopold's  Islands  *en- 
^^wnbcred  with  ice  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  all  round 
^em,  while  the  strait  was  generally  as  clear  and  navigable  as 
any  part  of  the  Atlantic'    Before  the  last  Committee,  M'Clintock 
stated  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  sea  being  navigable 
^est  of  Melville  Island — and  then  followed  some  questions  by 
Pany: — 

*  Sir  E,  Parry, — Does  that  remark  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  ice  to 
t*«southward  of  Melville  Island?  ]IPClintock.—No.  Parry.- State 
thereabouts  in  your  opinion  it  was  likely  to  be  navigable  to  the  south 
<*  Melville  Jsland.    M' CHntock.-^l  think  to  the  east  of  Winter 
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Harboar.  Parry, — Then  you  think  a  ship  could  probably  get  to 
the  southward  and  westwaid  more  easily  to  the  eastward  of  Winter 
Harbour  than  by  going  on  to  the  west  pert  of  Melville  Island? 
JiPClintock.—Yes: 

When  Parry  himself  was  off  the  east  end  of  Melville  Island,  he 
found  his  soundings  uniformly  increase  as  he  went  to  the  soa^ 
*  In  standing  to  the  southward,  we  had  gradually  deepened  die 
soundings  to  105  fathoms.'  Here  is  proof  of  deep  water  in  the 
direction  Franklin  was  ordered  to  take ;  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  there  may  not  be,  at  certain  seasons,  a 
navigable  sea  to  the  south,  which  may  lead,  as  M^Clintock  sap- 
poses,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Parry  group. 

Of  Penny's  parties  one  followed  the  western  and  the  other  the 
eastern  side  of  Wellington  Channel,  until  both  were  stopped  by 
reaching  open  water.  Captain  Stewart,  on  the  east,  or  rather 
north  side  of  the  channel,  reached  Cape  Becher  30th  May  ;  from 
hence  he  could  see  water  washing  the  land  all  along,  with  much 
broke-up  ice  in  the  offing.  Mr.  Goodsir,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
first  saw  open  water  from  Disappointment  Bay  on  the  20th  of 
May.  To  the  west  an  open  channel  appeared.  Penny  himself^ 
traversing  the  channel  from  south  to  north,  reached  the  islands 
which  divide  the  strait  into  three  narrow  channels.  From  Point 
Surprise,  on  the  north  of  Baillie  Hamilton  island,  he  befa^d  a 
vast  expanse  of  open  water,  and  here,  he  tells  us,  ^  the  expresooa 
fliat  escaped  me  was,  "  No  one  will  ever  reach  Sir  John  Franklin ; 
here  we  are,  and  no  traces  are  to  be  found ;"  so  we  returned  to  the 
Pledges  very  much  disappointed.'  {Sutk.  ii.  132.)  Determining 
to  prosecute  the  search  further  in  a  boat,  he  returned  to  the 
ships  with  all  speed,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  boat  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  by  the  17th  of  June,  but  a  succession  of 
contrary  gales  prevented  him  after  all  from  getting  farther 
than  Baring  Island  —  though  there  was  open  water  to  the 
north-west.     He  got  back  to  his  ships  on  the  25th  of  July. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  the  ice  in  Barrow's  Strait  brcdce 
np.  Mr.  Stewart,  under  date  of  the  27th,  writes : — *  I  went  to 
the  land,  and  ascended  the  hill,  and  then  saw  that  the  ice  in 
Barrow's  Strait  was  all  adrift  and  broken  up,  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  vision  assisted  by  a  telescope.'  On  the  10th  of  July,  as  we 
learn  from  Osbom — 

*  Not  a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  east  or  west  in  Barrow's  Strait, 
except  between  Griffith's  Island  and  Cape  Martyr,  where,  some  ten 
miles  from  the  wat«*r,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fixed  floe,  our  unluci^ 
squadron  was  jammed.  Everywhere  ehe  a  clear  sea  spread  itself^ 
sparkling  and  breaking  under  a  fresh  southerly  breeze.' 

Surely  this  must  have  taught  our  young  lieutenant  that  it  was 
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I  Torj  possible  for  a  navigable  sea  to  exist,  at  some  miles'  distance 
bom  an  ice-bound  coast  It  was  August  before  the  ships  were 
bte.  Captain  Austin  then  addressed  an  official  note  to  Penny, 
distinctlj   asking   ^whether  jou    consider  that  the   search  of 

I  Wellington  Strait,  made  by  liie  expedition  under  jour  charge, 
is  to  far  satisfactory  as  to  render  a  further  prosecution  in  that 
<lirection,  if  practicable,  unnecessary/     The  reply  was — 

^Aisistance  Bay^  Wth  August y  1851. 

*  S^^ — ^Your  question  is  easily  answered.  My  opinion  is,  Welling- 
too  Channel  requires  no  further  search.  All  has  been  done  in  the 
pover  of  man  to  acoomplbh,  and  no  trace  has  been  found.  What  else 
on  be  done  ?    I  have,  Ac. — William  Pbnwt.* 

The  following  day  Penny  put  to  sea.  The  entrance  of  Wel- 
lington Channel  was  then  full  of  heavy  ice,  nor  did  there  appear 
anj  probability  that  it  would  break  up  that  season.  Fenny 
«t»te8  that  he  now  determined  to  get  home  before  the  other  ships. 

'  When  I  saw  Sir  John  Ross  taken  in  tow  by  Captain  Austin,  from 
this  moment  I  was  determined  I  should  go  home  before  him,  and  had 
great  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for  I  had  every  reason  to 
Aippose  that  disrepute  would  be  thrown  upon  what  we  had  done,  and  I 
^  this  to  my  officers.' — Penny's  Evidence. 

Pushing  forward  with  all  speed.  Penny  arrived  in  London 
<n  the  12tb  of  September.  Austin's  ships  explored  the  en- 
fraoces  of  Joneses  Sound  and  Smith's  Sound,  and  did  not 
^h  home  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later.  In  the  mean 
^e  Mr.  Penny  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  asserting  bis 
conviction  that  the  missing  expedition  had  gone  up  Wellington 
Channel,  and  that  '  its  course  should  be  therein  followed  with 
4e  utmost  energy,  determination,  and  despatch.'  This  sugges- 
^n  was  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  note  to  Austin  on  the 
Ilth  of  August,  that  he  was  called  on  by  the  Admiral^  to  trans- 
out  a  copy  of  his  official  correspondence.  In  place  of  doing 
^  he  made  statements  to  the  effect  that  he  had  entreated 
Captain  Austin  to  give  him  a  steamer  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
^  Wellington  Channel,  and  that  his  last  words  to  Austin  were 

*  Go  up  Wellington  Channel,  sir,  and  you  will  do  good  service 
to  the  cause.'     As  the  result  of  these,  and  other  statements  of 

*  like  kind,  a  committee  of  Arctic  officers  was  appointed  to 
">qnire  into  the  circumstances.  They  properly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Captain  Austin  could  put  only  one  construction 
<*  Mr.  Penny's  letters,  and  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
commencing  a  fresh  search  in  a  direction  concerning  which  he 
naturally  considered  himself  to  have  received  the  most  authentic 
information. 

At  the  time  when  open  water  was  discovered  high  up  Wel- 
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lington  Channel  the  lea  in  every  other  direction  was  covered 
with  solid  ice.     The  fact  is  remarkable,  whatever  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  it     The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
Franklin,  having  learnt  at  his  winter-quarters  the  existence  of 
this  open  water,  thenceforth  directed  all  his  energies  to  meet  it, 
and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.     There  are,  however,  not  incon- 
siderable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  supposition.     Be  it 
conceded  :  that  in   the   summer  of  1846    Franklin   found  the 
entrance  of  the  channel  open,  and  knew  of  the   sea  beyond 
it,  does  it  follow,  as  matter  of  certainty,  that  he  would  take 
that  course?     The   mere   fact  of  a  prospect  of  open   water 
to  the  ^north  might  not  appear  to  him  of  much  importance, 
as  it  is  commonly  found  throughout  the  winter  at  the  head  of 
Baffin's  Bay  and  in  gulfs  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where  the 
tide,  as  in  Wellington  Channel,  runs  high  and  sets  strongly. 
We  know  that  Sir  John   Barrow   warned   Franklin    and  his 
officers  against  attempting  Wellington  Channel — ^not  because  it 
might  be  closed,  but  because 

^  as  far  as  experience  went,  it  was  always  entirely  free  from  ice— no 
one  venturing  to  conjecture  to  what  extent  it  might  go,  or  into  what 
difficulties  it  might  lead.* — Mangles,  37,  38. 

We  have  seen  what  his  Instructions  were ;  and  Richardson 
observes : — 

^  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Sir  John 
Franklin,  that  his  first  endeavour  would  be  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of 
his  InstructioDs.' 

Sir  F.  Beaufort  says,  '  he  was  not  a  man  to  treat  his  orders 
with  levity;'  and  such  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  important 
witnesses.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  Franklin  found 
it  impossible  to  penetrate  to  the  south-west  that  any  of  bis 
friends  imagine  he  might  have  tried  Wellington  Channel. 

Setting  aside  all  gossiping  communication,  usually  a  fertile 
source  of  error,  and  oftener  supplied  by  imagination  than  by 
memory,  we  are  not  without  decisive  evidence  of  Franklin's  real 
opinion.  In  the  Diary  of  Fitzjames  there  is,  under  date  of  June 
6,  1845,  one  very  remarkable  passage : — 

*  At  dinner  to-day  Sir  John  gave  us  a  pleasant  account  of  his  expect- 
ations of  being  able  to  get  through  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  America^  and 
his  disbelief  in  the  idea  thai  there  is  open  sea  to  the  northward.  He 
also  said  he  believed  it  possible  to  reach  the  pole  over  the  ice  by  winter- 
ing at  Spitzbergen,  and  going  in  the  spring,  before  the  ice  broke  up  and 
drifted  to  the  south,  as  it  did  with  Parry  on  it/ — Mangles,  78. 

To  our  mind  these  words  are  conclusive  as  to  Franklin's  hop^ 
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aod  intentions.  In  his  second  journey  to  the  Mackenzie  river, 
1825-6,  he  himself  writes  that  from  the  summit  of  Garry  Island 
'  the  8ea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free  from  ice,  and  without 
anj  visible  obstruction  to  its  navigation^  and  never  was  a  prospect  more 
giati^ing  than  that  which  lay  open  to  us.' 

Then  he  had  ardently  wished  for  a  ship  in  which  he  could  leave 
that  shallow  shore,  and  steer  direct  for  Behring^s  Strait.  It 
was  this  sea  which  he  was  instructed  to  reach,  and  which  there 
seemed  every  probability  of  his  reaching  by  pushing  to  the  south- 
west between  100*  and  110*  W.  long.  It  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  his  attempting  this  passage  that,  even  should  he  meet  with 
obstructions,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  reach  the  North  Ame- 
rican shore  by  boats,  or  by  a  journey  across  the  ice,  and  thus 
connect  the  discoveries  of  Parry  with  his  own. 

Fairly  stated  the  case  stands  thus : — On  the  supposition  that 
he  ascended  the  Channel,  we  must  suppose  either  that  he  dis- 
obeyed the  Admiralty  orders  (which  all  who  know  him  agree 
ie  would  not  do),  or  that  he  tried  to  penetrate  to  the  south- 
west before  he  entered  his  winter  harbour  or  immediately  on 
quitting  it.  Could  he  have  made  the  attempt  in  1 845  ?  He 
left  Disco  Island  on  the  12th  July,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
iQonth  was  struggling  with  the  middle  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
He  had  himself,  as  we  learn  from  Fitzjames,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  getting  to  Lancaster 
Sound: — 

'  Parry  was  fortunate  enough,  in  his  first  voyage,  to  sail  right  across 
in  nine  or  ten  days, — a  thing  unheard  of  before  or  since.  In  his  next 
voyage  he  was  6fty-four  days  toiling  through  fields  of  ice,  and  did  not 
get  in  till  September — yet  Lancaster  Sound  is  the  point  we  look  to  as 
^  begi$mmg  of  our  work.* 

Now,  progress  from  Disco  Island  to  Lancaster  Sound  took  Ross 
(Sb  John)  in  his  first  voyage  from  17th  June  to  30th  August. 
Sir  James  Ross,  in  1848,  was  from  20th  July  to  20th  August, 
straggling  through  the  middle  ice,  and  did  not  reach  Cape 
Yorke  till  1st  September.  Penny's  ships  were  at  Disco  Island 
May  3rd,  1850,  and  did  not  reach  Beechey  Island  till  26th 
A\igust.  To  make  the  same  distance  took  Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
1851,  from  the  conmiencement  of  July  till  the  4th  September, 
and  Sir  E.  Belcher,  in  the  remarkably  open  season  of  1852,  from 
Jane  12th  to  August  11th.  It  is  not  probable  that  Franklin 
could  have  reached  Barrow's  Strait  until  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he 
could  that  season  have  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  pas- 
sage to  the  south-west — more  especially  as  he  must  have  taken 
■9  his  station  early,  and  before  young  ice  began  to  form. 
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Shall  we  inppote,  then,  that,  on  getting  out  of  harbour,  he 
advanced  to  the  south-west,  and,  baffled  in  his  efforts,  returned 
to  Wellington  Channel  ?  The  absence  of  any  signals  on  the 
ahore  either  way  must  go  far  to  negative  the  idea ;  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  two  months  of  an  Arctic  summer 
would  sufiBce  for  such  an  exploration.  Wellington  Channel  is 
intricate,  and,  for  ships  of  the  sixe  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
would  require  great  caution.     Penny  states  that — 

*  the  fearful  rate  the  tide  runs  (not  less  than  six  knots)  through  the 
sounds  that  divide  the  Channel  renders  it  dangerous  even  for  a  boat, 
much  more  so  a  ship,  unless  clear  of  ice,  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  ice  here,  will  not  be  clear  this  season/ 

The  experienced  Abemethy  says : — 

'  Wellington  Strait  is  a  dangerous  navigable  passage,  the  ice  flowing 
about  with  the  tide.     It  would  not  be  safe  for  a  ship  to  go  up  there  . 

Lieut.  Aldrich  conceived  there  must  be  *  vast  difficulty  in  navi- 
gating the  Strait ;'  and  Captain  Austin  observes  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Channel  must  be  *  very  critical,  €U  all  narrow  straits 
in  icy  seas  areJ*  We  do  not  quote  these  statements  as  evidence 
that  the  Strait  cannot  be  navigated,  for  Sir  E.  Belcher  has  settled 
that  question  ;  but  to  prove  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the  Channel 
could  be  passed  through  rapidly.  On  the  supposition  that 
Franklin  went  up  it,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  cairns  or  flag-staffs,  which  would  show  he  had  visited,  or  taken 
possession  of,  the  newly-found  land  ? — for  no  shores  have  been 
so  minutely  explored  as  these. 

In  our  total  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  that  region  which 
Franklin  was  directed  to  examine,  it  would  be  rash  to  specor 
late  on  the  difficulties  into  which  an  opening  to  the  south-west 
might  lead.  Before  Lancaster  Sound  was  explored,  no  one 
could  have  supposed  that  it  would  open  out  so  many  intricate 
channels,  or  display  that  intermingliii^  of  land  and  sea  on  either 
side  north  and  south,  which  the  skill  of  our  best  navigators  for 
the  last  thirty  years  has  failed  to  make  more  than  imperfectly 
known.  Franklin's  ships  may  have  been,  as  the  Fury  was, 
forced  ashore  in  some  nanow  ice-choked  channel  far  to  the 
west,  or  they  may  have  been  caught  in  the  bottom  of  some  golf 
from  which  they  have  been  unable  to  escape.  Between  him 
and  the  American  continent  there  may  be  mountainous  land, 
and  immense  fields  of  that  peculiar  sharp-pointed  ice  which 
Kellett  says  it  would  be  impossible  to  traverse  by  any  exer- 
tion or  contrivance.     He  describes  it  as 

'  very  much  broken,  or  rough,  with  pinnacles  of  ccmsiderable  bei^^t. 

^  TiHTelling 
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IViTelliog  over  it  for  any  distance  is,  I  should  say,  imponible ;  many 
of  the  floes  are  nearly  covered  with  water,  the  mirage  from  which  dis- 
torted objects  in  the  most  extraordinary  way/ 

Ib  the  same  way  Pullen  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  would 
be  DO  possibility  of  reaching  the  North  American  coast  across  the 
heavy  hommocky  ice  he  saw  to  the  north.  We  are  constrained, 
indeed,  to  admit  that  the  fact  of  no  trace  of  Franklin  having  as 

Cen  found  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  he  is  no 
in  existence ;  but  we  say  that  that  fact  alone  is  not  stronger 
agsinst  his  having  taken  a  south-west  than  a  north-west  course, 
«s  the  one  might  have  led  him  into  as  great  peril  as  the  other, 
and  as  completely  have  deprived  him  of  the  possibility  of  com- 
numicating  with  any  point  where  he  might  hope  for  assistance. 
yft  are  not  ignorant  of  what  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side : 
that  the  most  experienced  Arctic  navigators  hug  the  northern 
sbore ;  that — in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sutherland  and 
others  as  to  the  usually  later  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Wellington 
Quuinel — Franklin  might  have  met  with  an  impenetrable  bar* 
ner  of  ice  to  the  west,  while  the  entrance  of  that  Channel  was 
open  ;*  and  that  Parry  in  his  first  voyage  in  vain  attempted  to 
fiod  an  opening  in  the  ice  to  the  south.  Our  argument  is  not 
tbat  Franklin  must  have  taken  any  one  particul^  course,  but 
only  that,  so  long  as  the  apace  between  104"^  and  116°  W.  long, 
i*  Qoexploired,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Franklin  has  been  fairly 
tonght  in  the  direction  he  was  ordered  to  pursue. 

The  search  was  maintained  by  one  vessel  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  Prince  Albert,  which  returned  home  in 
1^,  after  her  unsuccessful  cruise,  was  refitted,  and  sailed 
^y  in  1851,  under  command  of  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  who 
W  published  a  short  and  sensihle  narrative  of  his  Toyage. 
M.  liellot,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  joined  as  a  volunteer, 
ttd  his  generous  ardour  and  lively  spirits  seem  to  have  contri- 
^*oted  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  expedition.  Kennedy  win- 
^wed  at  Batty  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Regent's  Inlet.  In  his 
spring  journey  of  1 852  he  showed  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  a 
^*ally  intrepid  traveller  to  accomplish.  Following  the  coast  to 
^  south,  he  found  a  channel  in  Brentford  Bay  leading  westward. 
-I^^versing  this  channel  he  came  again  upon  the  sea,  thus  proving 
^orth  Somerset  to  be  a  large  island.  On  his  right,  to  the 
^^o^  the  land  appeared  continuous.  By  Lieut.  Browne's  ex- 
^tt^inatioo  of  Peel's  Sound  (or  Ommaney  Inlet)  from  Barrow's 
Strait,  we  were  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  only  a  gulf,  which 

.  •  Dr.  Satherland,  when  u^ed  by  Sir  E.  Parry  whether  it  was  bis  upiiiion  that  the 
^  twoke  up  sooner  iu  the  direction  of  Cape  Walker  than  at  the  entrance  of  Wellington 
Manuel,  replied,  'Yes;  two  months  sooner/ 

would 
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would  so  far  correspond  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  observation.  As 
an  open  sea  appeared  to  the  south,  it  is  not  unreasonably  con- 
jectured that  it  may  be  continued  to  the  Victoria  Strait  of  Rae ; 
in  that  case  the  narrow  channel  of  Brentford  Bay  would  prove 
that  at  least  one  south-west  passage  existed.  Continuing  bis 
course  nearly  west,  until  he  passed  100°  west  long.,  he  turned 
to  the  north,  struck  the  sea  at  that  point  reached  by  Capt.  Om- 
maney  in  exploring  the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  then  tamed 
to  the  east  and  to  the  north  till  he  reached  Cape  Walker,  re- 
turning to  his  ship  by  the  north  shore  of  North  Somerset,  having 
successfully  performed  a  journey  of  eleven  hundred  miles  and 
been  absent  from  the  ship  for  ninety-seven  days  I  During  the 
whole  time  they  knew  no  other  shelter  than  the  snow-houses 
they  threw  up  at  each  resting-place. 

In  his  modest  narrative  Mr.  Kennedy  describes  the  general 
order  of  his  arrangements.  His  party,  including  M.  Bellot  and 
himself,  consisted  of  six  persons.  Their  luggage  and  stores 
were  borne  on  sleighs  made  after  the  Indian  fashion,  five  Esqui- 
maux dogs  very  materially  assisting  in  their  draught  Without 
the  aid,  indeed,  of  these  much-enduring  animals  so  long  a 
journey  could  scarcely  have  been  performed ;  and,  as  nothing 
came  amiss  to  them  in  the  way  of  food,  it  being  found  that 
*  they  throve  wonderfully  on  old  leather  shoes  and  fag^nds  of 
buffalo-robes,*  the  sleighs  were  not  much  burdened  by  care  for 
their  provision.  With  a  little  practice  all  hands  became  expert 
in  the  erection  of  snow-houses,  which  presented 
^  a  dome-shaped  structure,  out  of  which  you  have  only  to  cut  a 
small  hole  for  a  door,  to  find  yourself  within  a  very  light,  comfortable- 
looking  bee-hive  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  you  can  bid  defiance  to 
wind  and  weather.  Any  chinks  between  the  blocks  are  filled  up  with 
loose  snow  with  the  hand  from  the  outside ;  as  these  are  best  detected 
from  within,  a  man  is  usually  sent  in  to  drive  a  thin  rod  through  the 
spot  where  he  discovers  a  chink,  which  is  immediately  plastered  over 
by  some  one  from  without,  till  the  whole  house  is  as  air-tight  as  an 
e^g' — Narrative,  78,  79. 

As  respects  their  provision,  they  were  materially  indebted  to  the 
old  treasures  of  the  Fury,  which  they  found  *  not  only  in  the  b^ ^ 
preservation,  but  much  superior  in  quality,  after  thirty  years  of 
exposure  to  the  weather,  to  some  of  our  own  stores  and  those 
supplied  to  the  other  Arctic  expeditions.'*  While  traveUing 
they  had  a  cup  of  hot  tea  night  and  morning — *  a  luxury  they 

*  On  a  strict  and  careful  sunrey,  made  last  July,  of  the  prewnred  meats,  10,570  Ifain 
in  tin  canisters,  supplied  to  the  Plover,  they  were  found  '  in  a  pulpy,  decayed,  vi^ 
putrid  state,  totally  unfit  for  men's  food/  The  whole  were  thrown  into  the  ses,  u  » 
nuisance.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Franklin's  preserved  meats  may  have  been  o^ 
no  better  quality. 

would 
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woald  not  have  exchanged  for  the  mines  of  Ophir.'  A  gill  and 
a  half  of  spirits  of  wine  boiled  a  pint  of  water.  When  detained 
by  bod  weather  they  had  but  one  meal  daily,  and  took  ice  with 
tbeir  biscuit  and  pemmican  to  save  fuel.  On  the  15th  of  May 
they  reached  Whaler  Point,  and  here  stopped  a  week  to  recruit ; 
»Il  sttffering  much  from  scurvy.  At  this  early  period  Regent's 
Inlet  and  Barrow's  Strait  were  free  from  ice  as  far  as  the  eye 
coold  reach.  In  a  notice  left  at  Whaler  Point  it  was  said  '  Cape 
B^allcer  was  carefully  examined,  but  bore  no  evidence  whatever 
of  its  having  been  visited  by  Europeans.'  Now,  as  the  large 
^^^inis,  formed  by  the  parties  of  Ommaney  and  Osbom  the  pre- 
vious spring,  could  thus  be  overlooked,  might  not  signals  erected 
hj  Franklin  have  been  equally  undistinguishable  amid  the  deep 
uow  which  enveloped  this  bl^tk  and  rugged  coast  ? 

Bj  the  30th  of  May  the  travellers  were  back  at  Batty  Bay, 
^here  all  had  gone  on  well ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  August 
that  the  ship,  by  sawing  and  blasting,  could  be  got  clear  of  the 
^  On  the  19th  of  August  Kennedy  reached  Beechey  Island^ 
vhoe  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  North  Star  engaged  in 
iiwiog  into  winter  quarters. — ^The  expedition  of  Sir  E.  Belcher — 
assisting  of  the  two  brigs  and  their  attendant  steamers  previously 
commanded  by  Austin,  with  the  North  Star  as  a  dep6t-ship 
'^had  left  the  Thames  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
^hey  Island  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  season  was  remark- 
*hly  open ;  Wellington  Channel  and  Barrow  Strait  were  equally 
clear  of  ice :  on  the  14th  of  August  Sir  E.  Belcher  (with  a  ship 
*nd  a  steamer)  stood  up  the  Channel,  and  the  following  day 
Captain  Kellett  (with  the  other  brig  and  steamer)  sailed  in  open 
*at€r  for  Melville  Island. — From  the  North  Star  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
eved despatches  for  England.  He  would  gladly  have  remained 
^t  another  season,  but,  as  his  men  were  bent  on  returning,  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  design,  and  bring  his  ship  home. 

A  fortnight  after  his  departure,  Captain  Inglefield,  in  the 
kabel  screw-steamer,  communicated  with  the  North  Star.  The 
Isabel  had  been  purchased  by  Lady  Franklin,  with  assistance 
^rom  the  Geographical  Society  and  others.  In  her  Captain  In- 
glefield  quitted  England  on  the  6th  of  July  last ;  coasted  the 
northern  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay;  advanced  much  further  up  Whale 
Sound  than  any  previous  navigator,  finding  as  he  proceeded  an 
i'wnense  expanse  of  open  water;  ran  a  considerable  distance 
^p  Smith's  Sound  and  Joneses  Sound  without  discovering  any 
opposing  land ;  and  then  made  for  Beechey  Island,  which  he 
reached  on  the  7th  of  September.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
skjlfnl  observer  that  all  the  three  great  sounds  at  the  head 
of  Baffin's  Bay  are  channels  leading  into  the  Polar  Ocean.  It  is 
VOL.  xcii.  NO.  CLXXXiv.  2  F  r^^^^llp 
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to  be  regretted  that,  in  so  favourable  a  season,  he  bad  not  the 
opportunity  of  determining  this  question,  with  regard  to  one  of 
them  at  least.  But,  on  the  whole^  considering  the  limited  time 
at  his  disposal — his  whole  voyage  lasting  but  four  months — he 
must  be  allowed  to  have  exerted  himself  very  laudably. 

The  last  parliamentary  paper  prints  the  intelligence  received 
from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  end  of  August,  1852.  Commander 
Maguire,  who  was  sent  out  to  relieve  Captain  Moore  in  the 
Plover,  arrived  at  Port  Clarence  on  the  30th  of  June.  The 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  some  frost^tes,  were  well,  and  had 
behaved  admirably.  Con»tant  intercourse  had  been  kept  up 
with  the  natives,  but  no  tidings  had  been  heard  as  to  any  subject 
of  anxiety.  The  Plover,  under  her  imbw  commander,  put  to  sea 
on  the  12  th  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Icy  Cape  on  the  19tb,  whenee 
Maguire  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  Point  Barrow  to  take  soundings 
for  anchorage*  In  his  last  de^atoh,.  20th  August,  he  intimates 
his  expectation  that  he  shall  be  able  to  place  the  Plover  in  winter 
quarters  there  about  the  beginning  of  September.  He  much 
aidvises  that  a  steamer  should  be  sent  out  to  open  a  communicfr- 
tion  with  him ;  and,  considering  how  strongly  a  vessel  of  this 
lund  has  been  recommended  for  the  service  by  Admiral  Beaufort 
and  other  high  authorities,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  one  was  not  sent  out  in  place  of  the  Rattlesnake  recently 
despatched. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  about  to  depart  in  the  Isabel  for  Behring's 
Sea.  Lady  Franklin,  aided  by  1000/.  subscribed  by  some  generous 
friends  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  gratefully  remember  Sir 
John's  rule,  will  again  be  at  the  charge  of  the  expedition.  The 
Isabel  will  be  provisioned  for  four  years.  Mr.  Kennedy  hopes 
he  shall  be  able  to  pass  the  strait  this  year,  and  take  up  a  position 
for  the  winter  somewhere  near  Point  Barrow,  whence  in  the 
winter  and  spring  he  might  explore  to  the  north  and  east,  in  the 
direction  of  Melville  Island  and  Banks'  Land.  Captain  Ingle- 
field,  in  the  Phoenix  steam*sloop,  will  start  this  spring  for 
Beechey  Island,  accompanied  by  a  storenship  containing^  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions.  A  new  expedition  is  also,  we 
observe,  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  beneficent  Mr.  Grim[iell,  of  New 
York. 

The  present  state  of  the  search  then  is  this : — Sir  E.  Belcher 
is  engaged  in  a  survey  of  Wellington,  while  Captain  Kellett 
is  probably  safely  anchored  in  Winter  Habour,  the  old  quarters 
of  Parry.  Each  has  a  well-stored  ship,  with  an  attendant 
steamer ;  while  the  North  Star,  within  reach  no  doubt  of  parties 
from  either  vessel,  remains  in  Franklin*s  harbourage  at  Beechey 
Island.     On  the    Pacific  side,   the  Plover,    we  may  presume. 
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M  wAr^aced  to  Point  Barrow.  We  have  no  intelligence  of 
JPCkrc  since,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  he  stood  for  the  pack^ 
ice  off  Icy  Cape,  in  August,  1850 ;  nor  from  Collinson  since  be 
passed  Behring's  Strait  in  July  of  the  following  year.  Oor 
coDsul  at  Panama  indeed  writes  that  G>llinscHGi  had  been  spoken 
by  some  whalers,  but,  without  details,  we  know  not  what  credit 
ists  be  attached  to  the  report  M^Qure  supposed  he  should  be 
sUe  to  reach  EngUnd  by  w^  oi  Barrow's  Strait  some  time  in 
t^  year,  either  by  navigatiiig  his  vessel  through  the  unknown 
»a  which  stretches  north  of  the  American  continent,  or  by 
quitting  his  ship  and  making  for  Melville  Island,  or  some  point 
Msn^  home.  Stirring  tidingv  of  some  kind  will  most  likely 
>«sch  us  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  search,  so  long  and 
10  ardently  prosecuted,  continues  not  only  to  interest  the  scien- 
tific and  enterprising,  but  to  carry  with  it  the  sympathies  of  the 
wWe  nation.  The  public  mind  is  made  up  that  the  fate  of  the 
■ussing  ship*  shall  be  determined,  if  human  ener^  can  deter- 
Bnne  it — and  the  resolve  is  as  wise  as  generous.  To  our  Navy, 
ao(W  God,  we  owe  our  greatness  and  safety ;  and,  in  sending 
farth  our  gallant  seamen  on  hasordous  enterprises,  we  are  bound 
W  every  possible  obligation  to  inspire  them  with  a  full  confi- 
^ce  that  they  are  under  the  eye  and  guardianship  of  their 
cooDtry,  and  that  its  resources  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost  in 
their  behalf.  The  pecuniary  cost  of  the  search  is  not  to  be 
ttgarded  in  comparison  with  its  object ;  and  it  is  better  for  a 
thoisand  lives  to  be  perilled  in  the  discharge  of  duty  than  for 
one  to  be  sacrificed  through  ne^ect. 


Akt.  VI. — Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  the 
Thirds  from  Original  Family  Documents,  By  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.     1853. 

T^HAT  we  deny !  They  are  neither  Memoirs,  nor  by  the 
^  Duke  of  Buckingham  !  From  the  ridicule  and,  we  will  even 
add,  blame  of  the  editorial  manipulation  of  these  Family  Docu* 
netUSj  we  will  venture  at  once  to  exonerate  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. The  evidence,  we  admit,  of  the  title-page  seems 
cofiduaive  against  our  opinion;  and  not  less  so  the  following 
stotement— one  of  those  newspaper  notices  of  new  books  which, 
tboogh  appearing  to  speak  the  journalists'  own  sentiments,  are 
UDderstood  lo  be  mere  advertisements  furnished  to  them  by  the 
publishers : — 
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*•  In  this  very  remarkable  and  valuable  publication  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  has  himself  undertaken  the  task  of  forming  a  history  from 
the  papers  of  his  grandfather  and  great  uncle,  the  Earl  Temple  (first 
Marquis  of  Buckingham),  and  Lord  Grenville,  of  the  days  of  the 
second  William  Pitt,  extending  over  an  interval  commencing  with  1782, 
and  ending  with  1800.  .  .  .  From  such  materials  it  was  not  possible 
to  form  a  work  that  would  not  possess  the  very  highest  interest.  7%f 
Duke  of  Buckingkam  kas,  however^  moulded  his  materials  with  no 
ordinary  ability  and  skill.  The  connecting  narrative  is  written  both 
with  judgment  and  vigour — not  unfrequently  in  a  style  that  comes  up 
to  the  highest  order  of  historical  composition — especially  in  some  of 
the  sketches  of  personal  character.' — Standard^  19th  Feb.,  1853. 
All  this  seems  very  strong — but,  in  spite  of  the  title-page 
and  newspaper  puflF,  it  is  our  own  deliberate  conviction — 
and  we  think  it  will  presently  be  that  of  our  readers — that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  Duke  of  Buckinaham  can 
have  had  any  further  concern  in  the  affair  than  his  having 
unluckily  confided  to  other  and  most  incompetent  hands  the 
publication  of  a  few  of  his  family  papers.  How  this  could 
have  happened — how  the  Duke's  name  could  be  prefixed  to 
pages  which  we  shall  prove  he  never  sawj  and  bow  such  an  editor 
as  they  have  been  intrusted  to  could  be  found,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  or  even  guessing : — all  we  can  do  is  to  show  that  the 
narrative  portion  of  the  work  thus  attributed  to  the  Duke  cannot 
be  his ;  and  we  are  bound  to  do  so  not  only  in  justice  to  his 
Grace,  but  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth,  as  the  narrative  affects 
to  decide,  in  a  very  dogmatical  style,  several  personal  and  politi- 
cal points,  which  are  not  merely  apocryphal,  but  sometimes  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  documents  which  the  editor  professes 
to  copy. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  ignorance  or  incompetence  of  an  editor — 
generally  exhibited  in  the  absence  or  the  errors  of  marginal 
notes — though  they  may  obscure,  cannot  very  seriously  im- 
pair the  original  writer's  meaning ;  but  in  the  present  case  the 
penman  is  more  adventurous,  and  puts  himself  forward,  not 
as  an  editor,  but  as  an  (jtuthory  and  even  an  autharity^  as  if  he 
were  really  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  writing,  by  the  help  of  his 
family  papers,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  George  the 
Third — a  designation  not  merely  pretentious,  but  absolutely 
deceptive ;  for  the  substance  of  the  work  is,  we  repeat,  nothing 
like  Memoirs^  but  only  an  irregular  and  desultory  collecticNi  of 
letters,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  addressed  to  the  first  Marquis 
of  Buckingham — the  greatest  portion  being  from  the  pen  of  his 
brother  William  (Lord  Grenville),  and  that  eminent  perscHi^s 
letters,  whatever  other  value  they  may  have,  being  as  unlike  to 
what  is  called  memoirs  as  an  epic  to  an  epigram. 
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Every  step  of  this  affair  is  strange  and,  to  us,  inexplicable. 
The  *  Introduction '  commences  with  these  words :  — 

'  In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  correspondence  contained 
in  these  volumes,  the  intrusion  of  unnecessary  commentaries  andpoli* 
tieal  opinions  has  been  carefully  avoided.  The  letters  themselves  are 
to  lucid  and  complete  that  the  interest  of  the  publication  has  been  left 
to  rest  upon  their  details  as  far  as  possible/ 

Now,  any  one  who  opens  the  book  will  see  that  the  rery 
reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  There  is  no  text  that  we  can  call 
to  memory  in  which  the  ^  intrusion  of  unnecessary  commentaries 
and  political  opinions'  is  more  flagrant,  and  in  which  the  accom- 
paojing  letters  are  so  little  left  to  speak  for  themselves ;  nay,  in 
which  the  clear  statements  of  the  letters  are  so  frequently  con« 
tradicted  by  the  conmientary.  We  are  not  here  considering 
whether  a  connecting  narrative  is  better  in  such  a  work  than 
occasional  annotations;  we  only  notice  in  limine  this  incon- 
ceivable contradiction  between  the  editor's  principle  and  hit 
practice. 

We  may  here,  though  a  little  out  of  chronological  order,  give 
a  striking  exemplification  of  both  the  points  which  we  have 
JQst  stated — the  idle  and  inaccurate  style  of  the  commentary,  and 
the  impossibility  that  it  could  have  been  written  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  We  reproduce  it  in  the  capitular  and  imposing 
forai  in  which  the  editor  chooses  to  make  his  blunder  the  more 
conspicuous : — 

*  1786. 

*Mb.  W.  W.  Grenville  joins  Mb.  Pitt's  Administration. 

^  While  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  abstained  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  business,  he  maintained  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  warmly  supporting  the  Minister  in  all  matters  upon 
which  his  individual  adhesion,  advice,  and  local  influence  could  add 
strength  and  character  to  his  administration.  That  he  persevered, 
however,  in  cultivating  the  retirement  he  had  chosen,  in  preference  to 
throwing  himself  personally  into  the  ocean  of  action,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  letter,  which  announces  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gren" 
tille  to  the  Government  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Trade.' 
—vol.  i.  p.  312. 

Our  readers  will  smile  at  the  exquisite  logic  of  this  com- 
mentary— that  the  younger  brother's  taking  a  subordinate  office 
is  a  proof  that  the  elder — the  busiest  and  most  ambitious  man  of 
his  day — had  resolved  to  cultivate  retirement;  but  they  will 
more  than  smile  when  we  remind  them  that  the  whole  is  a  series 
of  the  most  egr^ious  blunders.  The  preceding  pages  of  even 
the  editor's  own  narrative  describe  Lord  Temple's  retirement  as 

exhibiting 
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e:;chibiting  the  very  reverse  of  political  cordiality,  or  even  inter- 
course, with  Mr.  Pitt  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sulky  discountenance ; 
and  as  to  Mr.  William  Grenville's  junction  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  this 
period,  the  editor,  if  he  had  read  and  understood  the  letters 
which  immediately  follow  his  preface,  would  have  seen — what  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  must  know  as  well  as  any  event  of  his  own 
life — that  Mr.  CSrenville  did  not  join  Mr.  Pitt's  administration 
in  1786 — ^that  he  had  been  a  member  of  it  from  its  first  forma- 
tkm,  having  been  {^pointed  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  January, 
17b4 ;  and  that  the  office  to  which  the  letters  of  1786  vefrar  was 
one  wkieh,  by  virtue  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Beard  of 
Trade,  was  attached  (without  salary)  to  the  already  impeftant  and 
Inciative  office  of  Paymaster.  So  ignorant  is  the  editor,  and  eo 
Ignorant  the  Duke  could  not  be,  of  the  first  and  most  importsBt 
fA&p  of  Lord  Grenville's  life,  and  so  utterly  astray  would  any 
Deader  be  led  who  should  trust  these  wiruded  comawntaries. 

In  the  account  of  the  GcenviUe  family,  given  in  the  few  fiivt 
pages,  the  commentator  calls 

*  Lady  Hesther  Granville  the  mother  of  J7ie  Great  Commoner* 
—p.  14. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  must  know,  as  well  as  his  own 
name,  that  Lady  Hester  was  the  wife  of  The  Great  Com- 
moner—  a  designation  historically  appropriated  to  the  first 
William  Pitt,  originally  by  his  admirers,  but  afterwards  deri- 
sively— and  by  none  more  bitterly  than  by  the  Grenville  family, 
when  The  Great  Commoner  left  their  party  and  was  created 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

The  editor  says — 

'  tfie  Earl  of  Surrey  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  motion  to 
the  eflfect  that  Ministers  no  longer  pos8essed  the  confidence,  &c* — p.  24. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that 
the  Lord  Surrey  of  that  day,  like  all  the  Lord  Surreys  of  modem 
times,  was  a  Commoner^  and  made  that  celebrated  demonstration, 
17th  March,  1782,  in  the  House  of  Comnwas. 

The  editor  tells  vis  that — 
*the  Marqnis  of  Eockingham  died  1  July  (178?),  and  was  sttcceeded 
in  his  title  by  his  nephew  the  Earl  FitzwilHam.' — i.  48. 

The  Ditke  of  Buckingham,  who  has  sat  for  a^ve  thirty  years 
in  the  Houses  oi  Commoms  and  Lords  with  Lord  Fitscwilliam, 
and  who  never  saw  a  Locd  Rockingham,  could,  by  no  poasible 
slip  of  memory,  have  made  this  mistake. 

Several  of  Mr.  Grenville's  letters,  towands  the  close  of  1786, 
allude  to  some  personal  object  of  his  own,  which  the  editor  thus 
briUiaaUy  ekucuiates  :-^ 

*  The 
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'  The  ol^Mt  dimly  aod  osutiousty  allucM  to  4r  the  annexed  letters 
m  that  of  a  peerage,  to  which  the  high  preleoaioDS  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
GreoviUe  justified  him  in  looking  forward  ;  but  which  his  prudencOy 
Ittldiog  iu8  honourable  ambition  in  check,  made  him  desirous  of  post' 
pomng,  until  he  had  won  even  gp-eater  distinction  as  a  statesman  than 
he  had  akeady  attained.' — i.  315. 

If  the  object  were  really  a  xnyateiioua  one,  no  solotion  could  be 
more  improbable  than.that  Mr.  W.  W.  GrenviUe,  after— ncciw^Jw^ 
to  tJie  editor^ $  rechming—oclj  five  months'  public  service  in  a 
nbordinate  office,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  should  have 
tbought  of  a  peera^.  But  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  must  know 
perfectly,  and  any  man  of  the  most  ordinary  common  sense,  who 
reads  the  '  annexed  lelUrt^  will  see,  that  the  '  cbjoct '  is  no  enigma 
*--that  Mr.  Grenville  was  no  more  thinking  of  a  peerage  than  of 
a  bishopric — that  the  object  was  one  for  which,  as  be  expressly 
states,  he  must  wait  till  it  could  be  vacated  by  a  special  arrange- 
ment for  the  present  occupant — that^  instead  of  *  prudently 
firing'  to  postpone  the  matter,  he  was  in  the  highest  degree 
desirous  of  pressing  it,  and  was  very  '  prudently '  busy  in  devis*- 
ing  modes  by  which  the  vacancy  could  be  arranged  ;  in  short,  as 
is  frequently  intimated  and  sometimes  explicitly  staled,  the 
object  was  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department^  which  Lord  Sydney 
WIS  to  resign  (when  otherwise  provided  for),  and  Mr.  Grenville 
to  receive.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  could 
We  been  so  ignorant  of  this  remarkable  portion  of  his  family 
History? 

If  we  have  established,  in  any  one  instance,  the  inmossibility  of 
theOuke  of  Buckingham's  being  the  author  of  the  Commentary, 
oar  purpose  is  answered  ;  but  we  think  it  as  well  to  produce  some 
uistances  of  its  improbability --^^o  strong  as  would  of  themselves 
^Wst  amount  to  certainty. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1783,  Mr.  Grenville  writes  from 
London  to  Lord  Temple,  ^en  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  Dublin : — 

^Pniy,eomrauDioate  a  little  with  Momington  about  your  resignation, 
^.  It  will  flatter  him  ;  and  he  is  beyond  measure  disposed  to  you,  both 
in  Ireland  and  liere^  to  which  he  looks  in  a  short  time.' — vol.  i.  p.211. 

Which  theediter  thus  explains:— 

^  The  allusion  to  Lord  Momington  (afterwards  Marqiris  Wellesley) 
u  not  quite  dear.  We  are  left  in  some  donbt  as  to  whether  his 
Loidshtp  \ockeA  at  this  time  to  office  in  EngiaiKi,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieu* 
teouicy  of  Ireland.' — lb. 

It  is,  we  say,  highly  improbable,  if  not  lyoite  impossible,  tha* 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  have  written  this  nonsense. 
The  aUnsion  to  Lord  Momington  must  be  '  quite  clear  *  to  any 
one  who   reads  the  subsequent   letters.     Lord  Momington — at 

this 
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this  time  only  twenty-two  years  of  age — could  obviously  not 
have  been  looking  to  either  of  the  supposed  objects :  more  espe- 
cially as  *  this  time '  was  the  moment  of  the  Coalition  triumph 
that  had  just  displaced  Lord  Momington's  political  friends  and 
connexions.  What  Mr.  Grenville  meant  was,  that  Lord  Moming- 
ton  had  not  only  supported  the  late  Government  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Peers,  but  intended  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons — which  he  did  early  next  year — with  the 
view  to  support  Mr.  Pitt  here.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  could  have  mistaken  these  notorious  facts. 
It  is  also  next  to  impossible  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
should  have  made  the  following  blunder: — In  describing  the 
violence  of  the  measures  which  the  Irish  Whigs  imposed  on  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  when,  for  a  short  time,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1795,  and  which  necessitated  his  recall,  the  editor  says, 

*  The  Attorney  General  was  to  be  displaced  to  make  way  for  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby  ;  the  Solicitor  General  was  also  to  be  removed,  and 
Mr.  Beresford,  who  was  Purse-bearer  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Mr.  Cooke,  Secretary-at-War,  were  to  be  dismissed.  The  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Beresford  was  regarded  as  a  measure  of  such  extreme  violence^ 
that  it  brought  matters  to  an  issue  between  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the 
Cabinet.'— ii.  328. 

What !  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had,  it  seems,  a  right  to  dismiss 
the  Lord  Chancellors  Purse-bearer  I — and  the  dismissal  of  this 
high  functionary  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  an  irre- 
concileable  breach  between  the  Irish  and  English  Govern- 
ments, and  to  occasion  one  of  the  most  influential  events  in  the 
Irish  history  of  the  last  century — the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam ! 
We  do  not  see  in  the  rest  of  the  book  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  editor's  having  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  anything ; 
but  on  this  occasion  he  seems  to  have  found  out,  as  the  result  of 
extraordinary  curiosity  and  research,  that  the  name  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's Purse-bearer  was  John  Beresford  ;  whereupon  he,  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  concludes  that  this  was  the  important  place- 
man who  had  set  the  two  nations  by  the  ears — and  inquires  no 
further ;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  discovered  that  there  was  in 
Ireland  anotlier  John  Beresford,  of  a  very  different  calibre — the 
Right  Honourable  John  Beresford,  next  brother  to  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford ;  brother-in-law  to  the  Marquis  Townsend ;  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Waterford  ;  Privy  Councillor  in  both  countries ; 
chief  Commissioner  of  the  Revenues  in  Ireland ;  and,  above 
all,  the  able  and  consistent  leader  of  what  was  considered  as 
especially  the  English  interest  in  Ireland.  Could  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  possibly  mistake  this  gentleman  for  the  Chancellor's 
Purse-bearer  f 

^         .         After 
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After  these  obterTttdons  we  think  we  may  safely  absolve  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  firom  any  perscmal  share  in  the  editorship 
of  this  work ;  but  we  cannot  resist  amusing  our  readers  with  a 
few  other  specimens  of  the  qualifications  of  the  person  intrusted 
with  that  duty. 

Merc  errors  of  the  press  are  not  worth  noticing ;  they  will  occa- 
skjoally  (as  we  ourselves  too  often  show)  escape  editorial  correc- 
tioD,  and  cannot  be  fairly  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  an  editor^  except  when  they  are  so  numerous  and 
90  systematic  as  to  show  that  the  deficiency  is  in  a  higher  quarter 
^ktn  the  compositor  or  reader  of  the  printing-house.  Such  are 
the  errors  that  swarm  in  these  volumes,  and  form,  we  really  think, 
^ir  most  remarkable  characteristic.  The  peerage  of  Ireland 
especially  is  enriched  with  many  titles  and  creations  which 
neither  we  nor  we  think  the  heralds  had  ever  before  heard  of. 
For  instance,  an  Earldom  of  Beckoej  a  Lord  Glendon^  and  two 
newly-created  peers,  whose  names— Jbftjcm  and  Deland — were 
qnite  new  to  us.  These  names  and  titles  were  perhaps  presented 
to  the  editor  in  a  bad  hand ;  but  if  he  had  called  in  the  assistance 
of  an  old  almanac,  or  even  a  late  one,  he  would  have  easily 
deciphered  that  the  noblemen  meant  were  Lords  Bective  and 
Glandore^  and  Mr.  Taruon^  created  Lord  Riversdale,  and  Sir 
Francis  Deiaval^  Lord  Delaval.  He  additionally  blunders  these 
creations,  and  all  about  them,  by  misdating  and  misplacing 
the  letter  which  relates  to  them  as  of  the  year  1785,  under  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  when,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  1783,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Coalition.  If  the  date  of  the  letter  were  ille- 
gible, the  editor  might  have  found  that  of  these  creations  in  the 
Court  Calendar  ;  where  also  he  might  have  discovered  that  there 
are  no  sucb  British  peerages  as  Loraine  (ii.  64) ;  Chenton  (ii. 
'^16);  and  Standish  (i.  101);  and  that  perhaps  LovaiUj  Clintonj 
and  Sandwich  might  be  meant 

In  the  long  agony  of  the  King's  illness  Lord  Grenville  says 
that  the  Queen,  in  her  distress, 

'Sees  nobody  but   Lady  Constance,  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,   Miss 
Barney,  and  her  two  sons.' — 1.  444. 

We  felt  some  interest  to  know  who  could  be  this  ^  gentle  Lady 
Constance^*  thus  honourably  distinguished,  but  we  could  not 
bring  her  to  our  recollection ;  the  mention,  however,  of  *  Miss 
Bumey '  afforded  a  clue,  and  in  herfatras  of  Memoirs  (of  which 
—sait  dit  en  passant — the  part  relating  to  this  period  is  much 
the  best)  we  find  that  Lady  Courtoum  was  meant 

Indeed,  wherever  a  proper  name  at  all  unusual  occurs,  we  find 
the  printers  making,  and  the  editor  sanctioning,  such  strange 
blunders    as    render    the    statements    unintelligible,    without 

^     mi|ch 
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much  more  thought  and  reference  than  eoi  ordinary  reader  is 
disposed  to  give.  Who  woald  guess  that  ^  poor  Merey*  meant 
the  Count  de  3f<?7Ty- Argenteaca  ;  that  *  CleffagB^^  *  Muliii,*  and 
*  F^ttetj'  meant  Claiifaut^  Melas^  Pimtet  f  Aaaongst  die  M.P.t 
that  *  ratted'  from  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  King's  illness  in  1786,  aw 
find  ^  Sir  Samuel  Murmery^  We  hsd  nevor  heard  this  name — 
it  might  aa  well  have  heen  printed  Munrnmry^  for  it  tnma  mat 
Aat  ;die  |BiBon  meant  was  Sir  Samuel  Haxmay — a  nama  pnattj 
Dotorimis  at  that  day,  and  not  quite  forgotten  in  the  quadt- 
BsediGine  shops  in  oura.  A  geographiosl  reader  will  foe  %xa[^ 
piised  to  leom,  on  Lord  Gremville's  authority,  tbat  Cu3:hBBC€n  is 
a  port  in  Ireland ;  and  an  faistorical  reader  may  be  puaaded  to 
discover  how  the  world  was  likely  to  be  involved  hi  war  on  the 
anbject  of  Ncrtha.  Lord  Grenville  was  only  taUdsg  oi  Crookhcnen 
aad  Nwtka  Sound  ! 

These  are  trifles  which  are  noticeable  only  for  their  obatimte 
faeqnency;  but  the  two  following  have  the  merit  of  being 
dioU.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  would  have  been  wonderfully  astonished 
if  he  had  lived  to  hear  himself  called  SauU  Ho^— (i.  186). 
Timid  and  besitatii^  as  we  knew  the  Duke  of  Brunswack's 
movements  had  been  in  his  campaign  in  Flanders,  we  were 
startled  at  finding,  from  the  unexceptionable  evidmce  of  Lovd 
Grenville,  that  a  movement  which  was  the  only  extrici^oo  ist 
his  aimy  from  a  critical  position  had  become 

*  impossible ;  at  letui  tiii  the  past  comes/ — ii.  219. 

The  post! — a  great  military  manoeuvre  waiting  for  the  po^! 
and  what  post?  From  London,  Vienna,  or  Berlin?  If  our 
readers  are  not  quicker  than  we  were  at  solving  fhis  mystery,  they 
will  laugh  out,  as  we  ourselves  did,  when  we  called  to  mind  that 
the  Duke  was  in  a  swampy  country  intersected  with  streams, 
and  that  his  intended  movement  was  *  impossible  till  the  Jrosi 
should  come.' 

There  is  another  even  more  numerous  class  of  misprints 
which  it  is  proper  to  notice,  as  an  additional  proof  tint 
neither  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  any  one  who  had  erer 
been  even  at  a  Latin  grammar  school,  could  have  edited  these 
volumes.  It  is  observable  that,  with,  we  think,  the  single  In- 
stance we  have  just  noticed  of  poet  iorftofit,  the  English  text  of 
the  volnmes  (proper  names  and  titles  apart)  is  very  correctiy 
printed ;  and  in  the  numennis  French  quotations  we  do  not  recol- 
lect a  single  error  ;  whereas  of  the  more  numerous  Latin  quota- 
tions there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  prove  the  editoi's  ignorance 
of  one  syllable  of  that  language.  We  shall  give  a  series  of  these 
mistakes  as  assuredly  a  great  curiosity  in  this  age  of  eduoatioB. 
We  copy  them  iiteratim. 

*  Liberari 
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'  £m  qm  Ssemrdia  ciwtsprodaxU  miseroi.* — i.  144. 

*  AmicitetB  sempiterete  inimicetra  placab%le»,^ — i.  186. 

'  m  BrmMa  otmbrmkk  ardmu  Seopim  M^mH pimjmatd  parte 

^  Parvula  quidem  ex  queis  magun  exoriuntur,^ — ii.  16. 

'  Qmd  predetemdieipahn»$ey  etnonpotnissse  refeHi* — ii.  148. 

*  Et  librari  animttm  meumJ' — ii.  189. 

*  Caliginasd  nocta. — ii.  222. 

*  Laudo  momentem* — ii.  364. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  agree  that  this  systematic  mangling 
of  tke  Latiuy  in  a  work  where  the  French  is  correctly  given,  is  a 
rmarlable  feature^  which  cannot  be  attributable  xaefely  to  the 
pouters.  One  thing  is  ceirtain — thait  such  quotadwiu^eves  could 
We  patted  nnder  t^  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

But  the  editor's  blunders  are  often  of  a  more  ssbstantial  cha- 
nctec,  and  exhibit  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  the  political  history 
of  the  times  which  would  be  quite  incredible  if  W€  had  it  not 
Wifare  our  eyes.  While  Lord  Temple  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
Mc  GrenriUe  his  Chief  Secretary,  the  laitear  had  an  interview  in 
London  with  the  Hon^  Secretary  ef  State  (December  30, 1782), 
>Bd  la  pressing  on  him  the  difficulties  of  the  Lord  Lkatenant  in 
steering  the  Govenunent  through  the  factions  of  the  Lrish  Parli- 
aoMot,  he  aaked — 

'  Tell  me  to  whom  I  am  to  apply.  lb  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
pnpk?  [the  Whigs]— io  the  oid  eoart  and  Lord  Sltanaon?  [the 
Tories}— W  to  Hood  and  his  sat  ?'— L  107. 

AUthflar  wevnorany  one  else;,  had  erer  before  heard  4>f  ^  Hood  and 
Ussct '  as  aa  Irith  ftction.  Lord  Hood^indeed,  waa  an  Irish  peer 
--•a  hoBctrarjr  one  in  every  tetMe  of  the  word — but  had  never,  we 
Miei«,  appealed  in  Inland,  and  atsnipdly  had  no  tet  anywhere. 
The  editor  apparently  had  never  beard  of  the  celebrated  Henry 
fhod,  who  had  now  raited  a  third,  or  independent  Iriah  party, 
to  wtmn,  and  net  to  any  of  the  gallant  nautical  family  of 
Btod,  Mr.  Gmiville  alluded. 

The  ioUowing  riddle,  kitrodnced  without  a  syllable  of  pre- 
pmtitD  or  explaBation  into  one  of  Lord  Grenville's  letters 
(Jne  1,  17^83,  pazzled  us  for  a  moment : — 

'  I  do  net  tinnk  that  Pitt  could  have  avoided  answerijig  Fremey^t 
cifl.*— ii..39a 

Who  wna  Fnemey^  and  what  was  the  call  ?  We  really  had 
looked  a  few  pages  backwards  and  forwards  for  tame  clue. 
Wore  we  lewllected  Pitt's  d^mel  with  Tiemey,  which  it  is 
<^Iesr  that  the  editor  had  never  happened  to  hear  of;  for  in 

mentioning, 
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mentioning,  a  few  pages  earlier,  a  duel  that  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland  between  Lord  Hobart,  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary, 
and  Curran,  he  adds — 

<  In  no  other  country  in  the  worlds  undoubtedly,  from  a  cause  so 
absurd  and  unwarrantable  could  the  uecessity  for  such  a  meeting  hare 
arisen.* — ii.  178. 

but  Tiemey's  call  was  at  least  as  absurd  as  Curran's,  and  Pitt's 
answering  it  as  little  warrantable  as  Hobart's. 

The  following  instance  of  the  fitness  of  the  editor  for  writing 
an  explanatory  and  historical  narrative  will,  even  after  what  we 
have  already  said,  astonish  our  readers : — 

*  The  first  incident  of  the  year  [1797]  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
these  letters  is  the  appearance  in  British  waters  of  a  French  squadron. 
It  consisted  of  two  frigates  and  two  sloops,  and  its  insignificance,  com- 
pared with  the  demonstration  that  was  anticipated  from  the  loud  threats 
of  invasion  by  which  it  was  heralded,  excited  ridicule  rather  than 
alarm.' — ii.  262. 

This  is  the  description  which  the  editor  gives  of  the  celebrated 
Bantry  Bay  expedition,  which  everybody  else  knows  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  attempts  that  France  had  ever  made  against 
us.  The  fleet,  which  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  14th  December, 
1796,  so  far  from  being  only  two  frigates  and  two  sloops,  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates,  six  sloops,  and 
eight  other  vessels ;  in  all  forty-four  sail,  having  on  board  about 
1 8,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  French  army,  under  Generals 
Hoche,  Grouchy,  and  Humbert  I  But  even  more  extraordinary 
than  the  enormous  mistake  as  to  the  amount  of  the  force  is,  that  the 
editor's  statement  is  an  explanatory  introduction  to  a  letter  of  Lord 
Granville's,  dated  London,  4th  January,  which  begins  by  stating — 

'  That  the  Yrenchfleet  is,  if  not  entirely,  certainly  in  a  great  part 
broken  to  pieces.  Two  French  seventy-fours  and  a  frigate  had  put 
into  Bantry  Bay,  and  other  vessels  were  seen  also  trying  to  get  into 
the  Bay.'— u.  363. 

In  fact,  eight  sail  of  the  line,  with  6000  troops,  got  into 
the  Bay,  while  the  rest,  either  from  mistake  or  mismanagement, 
made  for  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  Lord  Grenville's  letter 
then  proceeds  to  announce  the  wreck  of  several  other  vessels  of 
the  dispersed  fleet ;  and  it  is  in  the  face  of  this  very  letter,  and 
in  professed  explanation  of  it,  that  we  find  the  statement  that 
this  insignificant  expedition  consisted  of  two  frigates  and  two 
sloops.  This  is  passing  strange;  yet  stranger  still  is  it,  that 
immediately  following  the  letter,  and  on  the  same  page,  we  find 
this  additional  extravagance:  — 

'  The  sequel  of  this  expedition  was  sufficiently  ludicrous,* — ^ib. 
The  sequel  having  been,  in  every  way,  most  lamentable;  for  it  was 

disastrous 
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<lisastroos  to  France  in  the  loss  of  many  ships  and  very  many  lives, 
without  any  glory  to  England,  as  the  losses  were  all  by  wreck  or 
foniidering — except  in  the  case  of  the  Droits  de  f  Homme  74, 
the  Admiral's  flag-ship,  which  was  driven  on  shore  by  the  extra- 
(Hdinary  skill  and  gallantry  of  Sir  Eldward  Pellew  in  the  Inde- 
£itigable  44.  The  Droits  de  FHomme  held  together,  beating  on 
the  locks  and  beaten  by  a  tremendous  sea,  for  three  days  and 
nights;  daring  which — says  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Captain) 
Pipon,  an  English  officer,  prisoner  on  board  her — above  1000, 
out  of  1500  sailors  and  soldiers,  perished  in  the  most  protracted 
aod  horrible  suffering  {James  s  Naval  History^  ii.  27). 

Such  was  the  ^  sufficiently  ludicrous  sequel  of  that  expedition ' 
—but,  to  do  the  editor  justice,  we  must  add  that  he  knew  no- 
thing about  these  terrible  events,  having  confounded — (we  cannot 
goess  how) — even  while  commenting  on  Lord  Grenville's  letter, 
tbe  grand  Bantry  Bay  expedition  with  a  little  marauding  landing 
that  was  made  a  couple  of  months  later  by  two  frigates  and  two 
doops  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  of  which  the  conclusion  might 
^J  enough  be  called  '  ludicrous.' 

Akin  to  this  exemplification  of  the  ^  ludicrous,'  or,  indeed,  rather 
worse,  is  the  historical  sketch  which  introduces  some  observations 
of  Lord  Grenville's  on  the  Killala  invasion  of  1798. 

^  On  the  22nd  of  August  the  long-threatened  French  invasion  took 
phee  in  a  shape  tliat  covered  the  expedition  with  universal  ridicule.  A 
jttodful  of  men,  to  the  number  of  800,  landed  at  Killala,  and  were 
joined  by  the  rebels ;  and  when  they  were  attacked  by  General  Lake  a 
^  days  afterwards,  the  whole  force  surrendered  at  discretion.  This 
incident  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in 
other  directions,  for  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  suffering  this 
humiliation  in  Ireland,  their  victorious  arms  were  completing  the  sub- 
jugation of  Switzerland.' — ii.  405. 

Now  this,  though  no  doubt  ignorance,  is  worse  than  mere 
ij^rance,  for  it  is  (and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  it) 
a  gross  historical  misrepresentation.  If  any  one  was  covered 
vnth  ridicule^  it  was  unfortunately  our  own  Government  and 
troops.  This  small  French  detachment  made  itself  very  formi- 
dable— it  marched  near  a  hundred  miles  through  the  country — 
beat  a  superior  force  under  Lord  Hutchinson  at  the  battle  of 
Castlebar — maintained  itself  for  a  whole  month  by  its  own  un- 
assisted activity  and  courage — for  its  Irish  allies  were  its  greatest 
embarrassment — and  finally  surrendered,  when  it  had  nearly 
reached  the  centre  of  the  island  and  within  two  or  three  days' 
march  of  the  capital,  to  Lord  G>mwallis  and  General  Lake, 
who  had  collected  against  them  the  whole  force  of  the  country 
—at  least  twenty  times  their  number  1 — a  serious  lesson,  which 
we  cannot  permit  this  editor  so  entirely  to  misrepresent.    jQn\e 
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Here  we  close  our  vemarks  on  the  mRtarial  poTtkm  of  tinse 
volumes,  which  intrinsically  would  hwire  been  utterly  unworthy 
of  so  much,  or  indeed  of  any,  netkre ;  but  its  conaexion  with  the 
interspersed  documents,  its-  eomprising'  ali  that  is  giymi  of  loi- 
torical  explanation,  and  its  being  in  fact,  botii  m  type  and  xpooS) 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  volumes,  have  seemed  txy  us 
to  render  die  exposure  of  its  true  character  our  most  imperative 
duty,  first  to  the  noble  naone  99  mrserably  misused,  and  next  to 
the  public,  by  whom  the  documents  themselves  (though  iafi- 
nitely  inferior  to  what  the  title-page  proodsed)  will  still  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  as  of  some  interest  and  value.     These 
documents  consist  (with  a  few  exceptions)  of  a  selecti<m  of  letters 
addressed  to  one  noble  individual.     A  sBkctwn  is  always  open 
to  suspicion — an  editor  has  a  vast  power  over  the  characten  of 
all  the  parties  and  the  complexion  of  all  papers,  by  the  pvotnir 
sion  of  what  he  may  happen  to  approve,  and  the  snppreasion  of 
what  may  happen  not  to  support  his  views ;  he  has  a  kind  of 
harlequin's  wand  which   may— like  Mr.  Hume's    votes — mak# 
black  white  and  white  black.     We  can  hardly  suspect  this  editor 
of  any  such  astute  designs — ^he  certainly  was  no  judge  of  either 
what  he  has  published  or  what   he  may  have   left — but  it  is 
obvious,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the  papers  have 
been  what  the  French  call  tries — that  is,  sorted  and  selected — 
with  an  eye  to  the  purification  of  the  great  hero  of  the  piece — 
the  Earl  Temple-— created  in  1784  Marquis  of  Buckingham — 
who,  even  when,  like  Achilles,  he  seems  secluded  in  his  tent,  is 
really  the  pivot  of  the  whole  Iliad.     The  triage^  however,  has 
been  so  injudiciously  made,  that,  in  spite  of  the  pompous  adulifc- 
tion  with  which  he  is  always  introduced,  the  result  is,  that  we 
have  a  much  worse  opinion  of  his  Lordship  than  we  had  before 
we  had  read  these  extravagant  eulogies  and  the  absolutely  con- 
tradictory and  condemnatory  documents  which  they  intx^odnce. 
Much  the  greater  portion  of  the  letters,  both  in  bulk  and  in 
interest,  are  those  by  which   Mr.  William  Grenville  (created 
Lord  Grenville  in  1790)  endeavoured  to  keep  his  wayward^ 
jealous,  and   arrogant  eldest  brother  acquainted  and  in  good 
humour  with  his  own  proceedings,  private  and  political.     Half 
a  dozen  letters  from  an  intermediate  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville, are  altogether  in  the  same  deprecatory  style ;    and  a  few 
occasional  communications  from  some  subordinate  tributaries  of 
the  great  bashaw  of  Stowe,  though  not  on  the  feu^e  of  them  quite 
so  deferential  as  the  fraternal  missives,  are  substantially  of  the 
same  accommodating,  and  we  must  repeat  adulatory,  character 

The  whole  work  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  puzzle ;  but  not  the 
least  difficulty  is  how  to  account  for  the  illusion  in  which  the 
editor,  as  well  as  his  employer,  must  have  been,  that  these 
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tetteiB  iRFcrald  support  the  extravagant  eulogies  which  are 
larished  on  circumstances  of  Lord  Buckingham's  political  con- 
duct which  appear  to  us  liable  to  a  very  opposite  interpreta- 
tion. Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  a  full  detail  on 
this  head,  but  we  must  make  room  for  a  few  specimens. 

Was  it  erer  suspected,  or  could  it  have  been,  without  the 
evideBce  of  these  volumes*  believed,  that,  in  a  great  public  crisis 
(June,  1788),  when  Lord  Buckingham  was,  for  the  second  time, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  was  about  to  embarrass  the  King 
aod  the  Goremment  bj  resigning  his  high  office  on  such  a  trivial 
and  unreasonable  pique  as  the  following?  By  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's conunission  he  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical patronage  of  Ireland,  but  military  promotions  were 
expressly  excepted — (which  our  Editor  transmutes  into  '  not  ex- 
pressly includ€tl ' ! !) — and  for  this  imperative  reason,  that,  though 
civilly  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  separate  kingdoms,  the 
anny  of  the  empire  was  necessarily  one — under  one  head,  the 
King — and  its  internal  arrangements  guided  by  one  system.  It 
happened  that  the  lieutenant'-colonelcy  of  a  regiment  quartered  in 
Ireland  fell  vacant,  and  Lord  Buckingham  immediately  claimed 
to  nominate  his  aide^de^ampy  and  nephew ,  Colonel  Nugent,  to  it. 
The  King  had  previously y  and  without  suspecting  any  rivalry,  pro- 
mised the  first  vacancy  to  his  own  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Gwynn ; 
and  because  his  Majesty  was  reluctant  to  do  a  double  injustice, 
private  and  public,  first  in  breaking  his  promise  to  his  own 
aide-de-camp,  and  secondly  in  disorganizing  the  British  army 
hy  admitting  the  favouritism  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Mr.  William  Grenville — 
supported  by  the  strenuous  persuasions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  he 
called  in  to  his  assistance — could  dissuade  his  imperious  and 
wrong-headed  brother  from  throwing  up  his  office,  and  involving 
the  Imperial  Government  in  serious  difficulties,  on  the  ridicu- 
lous pretence  that  this  was  a  personal  affront  to  himself.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  correspondence  relates  to  this 
captious  and  preposterous  pretension.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  absurd  arrogance  of  Lord  Buckingham 
in  this  matter  without  copying  the  whole  of  the  letters ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Grenville  had  not  a  word  to  say  in  his 
defence,  and  ends  his  long  expostulations  by  '  begging  him  to 
observe '  that  the  disapprobation  so  plainly  and  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed is  not — 

*  my  sentiment  only,  but  that  of  every  one  of  tbe  few  friends  with 
whom  you  have  communicated  upon  it. — i.  411. 
Several  similar  cases — some,  if  possible,  more  unreasonable — 
occur  during  every  period  of  the  Marquis's  official  life,  and  we 
need  do  no  more  than  extract  a  few  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
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own  brothers  against  these  extravagant  ebullitions  of  self-import- 
ance and  ill  temper. 

William  Grenville  writes  to  him : — 

*  19/A  January^  1783. — Pitt  expressed  great  di88ati:}faction  at  the 

contents  of  your  despatch I  am  to  ^ologise  to  you  in  the 

strongest  manner  for  not  adhering  to  your  positive  instructions ;  but 
in  such  a  case,  and  this  distance,  one  must  act  on  one's  own  judgment. 
.  .  .  You  must  not  be  angry.'  &c. — i.  127. 

Again: — 

*  *]lh  November^  1787. — If  you  really  feel  disposed  to  insist  on  the 
en<yagement  [for  some  office]  without  waiting  for  ten  days  to  hear  the 
difficulties  explained.'  &c. — i.  336. 

Again: — 

'  8/A  November^  1787. — You  cannot,  I  am  sure,  think  me  unreason- 
able if  I  do  most  seriously  and  earnestly  desire  that  you  will  not  press 
me  to  convey  to  Pitt  sentiments  founded  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
total  misapprehension.'  &c.  — i.  337. 

Again: — 

*  1th  April,  1789. — I  caimot,  in  justice  to  you  or  to  myself,  avoid 
saying  that  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  to  consider  well  the  step  you 
are  about  to  take ;  and  that  not  only  with  reference  to  your  pre^ 
sent  situation  and  immediate  feelings,  but  with  a  view  to  the  interpreta- 
tion the  public  may  put  upon  it.'  &c. — ii.  134. 

Again : — 

'  ^th  October^  1789. — I  have  deferred  answering  your  letter,  as  I 
wished  fur  a  little  time  to  turn  the  subject  over  in  my  own  mind, 
and  particularly  to  consider  whether  I  should  communicate  it  to  Pitt ; 
after  some  deliberation  with  myself  I  have  resolved  not  to  make  this 
communication.' — ii.  147. 

Again  :• — 

*  9th  Nov.  1789. — You  announce  this  as  a  determination  taken  in 
your  own  mind,  and  on  which  you  do  not  wish  for  my  advice ;  and  th^^ 
are  perhaps  too  many  circumstances  which  must  make  such  a  step 
painful  to  me  to  allow  me  to  be  a  competent  adviser.' — ii,  171. 

Again  Lord  Grenville  writes : — 

*  2Qth  April,  1791. — Your  last  letter  was  written  under  an  impres- 
sion in  the  justice  of  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  acquiesce. 
I  have  little  time  for  justifications  on  that  subject,  but  my  anxiety  to 
remove  such  an  impression  makes  me  say,'  &c. — ii.  190. 

This  last  oflFence  was  that  Lord  Grenville,  Secretaiy  of  State, 
did  not  tell  his  brother  a  cabinet  secret — namely,  that  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  was  about  to  retire  from  office  (a  matter  at  the  time  of 
peculiar  delicacy)  — in  short,  that  the  younger,  in  every  essential 
point  infinitely  superior,  brother  objected,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  to 

^  doing  an  act  which  my  own  mind  would  have  reproached  me  with 
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ai  dkhoDommble  in  itself,  and  in  this  particular  instance  a  breach  of  a 
poBtire  promise  which  I  had  given/ — iL  191. 

Again: — 

*  IM  Jtmey  1793. — With  respect  to  what  you  mentioned  to  me  of 
joor  own  intentions,  you  iinow  too  well  what  my  opinion  is.  But  I 
vish  to  malLe  it  my  earnest  request  to  you  that  you  will  not  take  any 
aetoal  step  till  you  have  seen  Pitt.' — ii.  237. 

Again: — 

'  \2th  Dec.  1793.— At  your  request,  I  certainly  will  do  a  thing 
extremely  disagreeable  to  myself,  by  putting  into  Mr.  Pitt's  hands  the 
letter  you  desired  me  to  show  him  ;  but  I  freely  own  the  uneasiness  I 
M  ID  being  made  (unprofitably,  too,  as  I  thinii,  even  to  the  object) 
tbe  channel  of  such  a  communication  between  two  persons  whom  I 
kave  10  much  reason  to  love  and  value.' — ii.  248. 

Again,  after  a  long  and  sore  expostalation : — 

*  5^  Jan,  1795. — It  would  be  a  painful  and  invidious  task  to  dis- 
CW8  the  question  further ;  but  I  cannot  receive  from  you  a  letter  in 
which  you  tell  me  that  you  feel  you  have  lost  my  affection,  without 
repeating  to  you  the  assurance,  which  I  still  hope  is  not  indifferent  to 
JOQ,  that  this  is  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  case.' — ii.  327. 

Again ;  on  a  most  absurd  objection  to  some  general  regulation 
abont  the  militia,  the  Marquis  threatens  to  resign  his  Bucks 
^ment,  and  Lord  Grenville  is  forced  to  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate him  thus : — 

*  27/A  Aprily  1798.— I  do  not  not  think  that  Pitt,  orDundas,  or  any 
of  us,  could  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  omitting  a  mea- 
wre,  stated  to  be  clearly  within  the  law,  and  in  which  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  militia  officers  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  with  cordiality 
^  cheerfulness.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  further  from  their  wishes, 
even  as  public  men  only,  than  to  place  you  in  any  unpleasant  or  diffi- 
cult situation  ;  but  you  will  not  think  this  a  moment  when  points  of 
'eal  hnportance  can  be  g^ven  up  to  personal  considerations  of  regard 
and  good-will.'—ii.  390. 

l^rd  Grenville  proceeds  to  detail  the  awful  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  was  at  that  moment  placed — (the  Irish 
rebellion,  be  it  remembered,  was  evidently  on  the  point  of 
exploding,  and  Humbert's  expedition  was  preparing  at  Brest) — 
wmI  is  forced  to  deny  boldly — 

'  the  possibility  of  any  man,  under  such  circumstances,  resigning  a 
coounand  because  he  disapproves  in  his  own  judgment,  even  supposing 
Um  right  in  that  judgment,  of  a  military  order  which  the  commauder- 
ifl-cbief  has  clearly  a  right  to  give,  and  for  the  omission,  as  well  as  the 
givmg  of  which,  he  and  the  Government  are  exclusively  responsible.' 
--il  391. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  we  find  that  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was 
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also  called  in  to  help  to  prerent  the  colonel  of  tbe  Btfyal  Bttckft 
from  (to  use  the  very  appropriate  mad-*luMise  phiase)  daingr  Amk 
self  a  mischief.  Tom  Grenville's  long  and  emollient,  letter 
concludes  thus: — 

'  Bat  we  live  in  times  of  such  prewing  poblie  duty,  and  the  militarjr 
post  to  whioh  you  are  called  tuid  in  vrhick  you  are  placed,  is  one  so 
forward  both  in  danger  and  in  honourable  distinction  to  you,  that  I- 
should  not  do  my  duty  by  you  if  I  did  not  (however  uncalled  upon  for 
that  opinion)  add  that,  in  my  poor  judgment,  no  state  of  militaiy 
arrangements  or  orders  can  for  a  moment  admit  of  the  possibility  of 
your  giving  up  your  command  in  an  hour  of  danger,  as  immediate  as 
that  m  which  I  write/— ii.  389. 

These  extracts,  however  umnteresting  in  themselves,  are 
necessary  not  merely  to  ^e  elucidation  of  the  character  of 
the  wayward  man  to  whom  the  editor  of  these  volumes  blindly 
fancied  that  be  was  raising  a  most  laudatory  monument^  but 
to  show  in  a  new  and  unexpected  light  (and  it  is  really  the 
gfreatest  novelty  in  the  book)  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Pitts  por- 
tion. Who  ever  oooki  have  imagined  that  while  Rebellion, 
Invasion,  and  tbe  M  et  tanta  negoHa  of  ^e  political  and  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  were  pressing  on  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville  with  such  unprecedented  weight  and  peril,  they  were 
thus  personally  harassed  and  their  ministry  endangwed  by  the 
private  tracasseries  and  arrogant  temper  of  one  who  to  the  w<Hid 
appeared  their  most  natural  and  devoted  supporter,  so  near 
in  blood,  and  so  bound  by  every  obligation  of  gratitude  and 
honour? 

In  this  point  of  view  there  is  another  remarkable  featiure  in 
this  publication,  tiiat  while  the  letters  seem  all  selected^— with 
however  little  good  sense  and  success — for  the  glorification  of 
the  great  Marquis,  and  while  the  whole  narrative  is  loaded  with 
the  most  extravagant  and  fulsome  praises  of  even  those  circum- 
stances of  his  conduct  which  his  own  nearest  relations  could  not 
defend,  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  letters  of  his  own  pro- 
duced in  extenso.  A  few  unimportant  extracts  are  given  here 
and  there,  just  enough  to  prove  that  a  greater  number  of  bis 
letters  are  in  existence.  Why,  then,  so  few  produced;  and 
these,  except  one  to  the  King,  so  insignificant?  Why  this 
reserve?  We  can  only  account  for  it  by  concluding,  bj  the- 
imperfect  light  of  Lord  Greenville's  reiterated  remonstranoes, 
that  there  is  some  one  behind  the  editor  more  intelligent  and 
prudent  than  he,  who  has  seen  that  the  Marquis's  own  letters 
would  not  be  •  so  creditable  to  his  memory  as  the  complimentary 
exaggerations  of  his  correspondents.  Against  this  hypothesis 
there  is,  we  confess,  a  serious  objection.     Would  not  a  person  of 

^  prudence 
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pcndeace  aal  latclligMice,  such  as  W9  suppose,  have  -equallj 
seen  that  Lord  GdPeDviUe*s  lett^s  exhibit  strong'  eridence  of  hia 
brother's  deCects,  and  have  therefore  suppressed  then  also,  or  at 
leut  nich  passages  of  them  as  must  most  dead j  damage  the  great 
utta?  We  cannot  well  account  for  this  inconsistency ;  we  canonlj 
observe  that,  however  strongly  Lord  Granville  may  have  disap* 
pnwedof  parts  of  Lord  Buckingham's  €x>ndact,  he  was,  from  habit 
vd  taom  policy,  as  well  as  fram  fsatemal  feeling,  so  inured  to  a 
<ie{ec€ntial  and  even  subservient  deportment  towards  him  that 
lui  differences  are  expressed  with  so  much  hesitation  and 
s^tened  and  garnished  with  such  mollifying  phrases,  that  a 
friendljand  prepossessed  eye  may,  perhaps,  not  have  seen  to  their 
bll  extent  the  disagreeable  inferences  that  strike  a  more  im- 
partial  critic.  In  making  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Lord 
GrenviUe's  reoionstranoes,  oar  space  limited  us  to  a  short  sentence 
Gir  tvo  as  a  sample  ;  but  there  is  not  oae  of  these  samples  that  is. 
not  accxMnpanied  by,  or  rather  diluted  in  one  or  two,  or  even  three 
P^ftt,  of  complimentary  circumlocution,  in  order  to  render  the 
pilt  Uu  nauseous  to  the  very  impatient  patient  We  have  no 
<^0idbt  that  Lord  Buckii^ham  was  in  private  life  an  excellent  maa 
--«  good  father — husband — brother — friend — a  most  respectable 
^^ouoUy  gentleman,  with  a  gen^ous  spirit,  very  considerable 
t^ieats,  and  acquirements  befitting  his  position ;  but  he  seems  to 
vs  to  have  been  as  proud,  as  arrogant,  as  selfish,  and,  we  must  say^ 
u  dishonest  a  politician  as  his  more  celebrated  and  more  nu«- 
duevoos  uncle,  to  whom,  we  think,  he  bore  an  extra  share  of 
^ly  resemblance. 

The  causes  of  these  constant  outbreaks  of  dissatisfaction  are^ 
on  the  surface  of  the  correspondence  and  in  the  editor's  foolish 
commentary,  so  evidently  futile,  and  so  unlikely  to  have  been 
^  leal  motives  of  a  clever,  artful,  and  ambitious  man — as  the 
Maiqais  assuredly  was — that  we  must  loc^  deeper  for  a  solution  ; 
<od  we  think  we  see  sufficient  evidence,  in  some  raysterioua 
^^ivds  scattered  through  the  correspondence,  and  never  noticed  by 
^  editor,  that  the  great  man's  '  obfect ' — cautiously  and  distantly 
^Httded  to  by  Mr.  Grenville  even  as  early  as  1783  and  often  in 
bier  years — was  a  Dukedom  -  thsit  the  Marquisate,  with  which 
ilr.  Pitt  endeavoured,  in  November,  1784,  to  reward  his  services 
^  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  and  to  soothe  his  ill- humour, 
«ad  little  conciliatory  effect,  and  only  whetted  his  appetite  for 
^e  sapoior  honour,  to  which,  considering  how  recent  was  the 
nrst  ennoblement  of  the  family,  he  could  really  have  no  claim 
whatsoever.  After  he  had  got  the  Marquisate,  he  seems  to 
*»»e  coveted,  by  way  of  lunch,  any  great  state-office  that  fell 
vacant,  and  to  have  been  much  offended  at  not  receiving  it ;  but  the 
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predominant  object  was  the  Dukedom — (which  was  only  granted 
to  his  son  in  1822  upon  the  urgent  intercession,  it  was  said,  of 
Louis  XVIIl.) — just  as  it  had  been  the  instigating  motive  of  al! 
the  factious  intrigues  of  his  uncle  twenty  years  before.*  It  was 
evidently  under  the  vexation  at  not  obtaining  any  of  these  ohjects^ 
and  especially  the  last,  that  the  Marquis  took  so  many  occasions 
of  picking  quarrels  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  King — and  hoped  per- 
haps to  prevail  by  menacing  them  with  a  public  and  more  de- 
cided hostility.  This,  we  are  satisfied,  even  from  the  studiously 
mysterious  evidence  of  this  correspondence,  was  the  deep  and 
never-intermitted  motive  of  his  whole  political  life ;  and  that  his 
constant  complaints  of  affronts  — injustice — n^lected  services — 
and  so  forth,  which  break  out  even  when  he  was  receiving  and 
enjoying  what  appeared  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  prodigality 
of  favours  and  honours,  were  all  in  fact  the  bitter  growth  of  the 
deferred  hope  of  the  Dukedom — the  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsir 
floribus  angit. 

Of  his  political  life  the  most  remarkable  occurrence  was  his 
share  in  the  displacement  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  which,  of 
course,  his  defeate<l  antagonists  strongly  reprobated  as  back-stairs 
influence.  This  was  certainly  a  misrepresentation ;  for  his  pro- 
ceedings were  notorious,  and  avowed  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  his  constitutional  privilege  as  a  heri- 
ditary  councillor  of  the  Crown.  Of  this  remarkable  period  he  has 
left  some  private  noteSy  which,  notwithstanding  their  length,  we 
think  it  right  to  reproduce,  as  being,  with  the  exception  of  a 
letter  of  the  King's  on  the  same  subject,  the  most  important  his- 
torical document  in  the  volumes. 

*  Lord  Buckingham's  Private  Notes, 

^  I  have  much  lamented  that,  during  the  very  interesting  period  of 
November  and  December,  of  1784,  I  did  not  keep  a  regular  journal 
of  the  transactions  of  those  months,  in  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
borne  so  principal  a  share.  Many  of  the  minuter  springs  which  glided 
those  operations  have  slipped  my  memory,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
them,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  crowded  upon  each  other 
during  the  latter  busy  days,  ending  with  the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry  on  the  21st  of  December,  1784.  It  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  this  narrative  from  an  earlier  period,  necessarily 
connected  with  it — I  mean  the  formation  of  the  Government  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Coalition  Ministry. 

^  I  was  in  Ireland  during  that  period,  and  was  not  uninformed, 
authentically,  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  Lord  North  to  have 

*  See  Walpule's  Memuirs  of  Cieurge  111.,  iii.  137.  We  mutt  here  notice  that  tiie 
Givnviile  Patters  now  in  the  coune  of  pubticiition  teem,  step  by  step,  to  confirm  tlie 
early  totpicioa  of  the  connexion  of  Lord  Temile  with  JumuM — we  are  not  speaking  of 
tbe  actual  peumanship— on  that  subject  we  do  not  now  enter— but  of  the  guidance, 
the  materials,  and  the  spirit 
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npported  the  Minlstiy  of  Lord  Shelbiiroey  upon  terms  of  provisioii 
&f  hU  friends  very  short  of  those  which  he  afterwards  claimed  and 
extorted  from  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  clearly  known  to  Lord  Shelburne, 
tkt  DO  official  arrangement  was  proposed  by  Lord  North  for  himself; 
4Bdy  to  say  truth,  those  of  his  friends  for  whom  he  wished  provision 
to  be  made,  were  at  least  as  unexceptionable  as  many,  I  may  even  add 
as  most,  of  those  whom  Lord  Shclburne  had  collected  from  Uie  two 
former  Administrations.  The  infatuation,  however,  which  pervaded 
t]ie  whole  of  his  Government,  operated  most  forcibly  in  this  instance. 
The  affectation  of  holding  the  ostensible  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
i7d9,  is  only  mentioned  to  show  the  ridiculous  vanity  of  the  Minister 
who,  unsupported  by  public  success,  or  by  the  parliamentary  know- 
ledge and  manoeuvre  of  a  Duke  of  Newcastle,  not  only  held  it,  but 
acted  upon  it — professing,  in  his  own  words,  to  *'  know  nothing  of  the 
BHoageruent  of  a  House  of  Commons,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
people  alone  for  support."  This  farce  operated  as  it  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  although  the  negotiation  between  Lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox  WIS  matter  of  perfect  notoriety  for  several  weeks,  those  moments 
vere  suffered  to  pass  away  without  any  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  the 
various  difficulties  which  presented  themselves  at  the  different  periods 
of  that  discussion,  till,  at  the  very  eve  of  the  ratification  of  it,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  employed  by  his  Lordship  to  open  propositions,  through  Mr. 
Fox,  to  that  party.  This  was  rejected  in  toto ;  and  the  events  which 
Mowed  the  meeting  of  Parliament  are  too  well  known  to  make  a 
detail  of  them  necessaiy. 

^  Before  I  proceed,  I  wish  to  add,  that  although  I  have  treated  the 
vanity  and  personal  arrogance  of  Lord  Shelburne  as  it  deserves,  yet 
1  vill  do  hiin  justice  in  acknowledging  his  merit,  as  one  of  the  quickest 
^  most  indefatigable  Minbters  that  this  country  ever  saw.  Many 
of  his  public  measures  were  the  result  of  a  great  and  an  informed 
ffiiod,  assisted  by  a  firm  and  manly  vigour.  And  I  must  ever  think 
the  Peace,  attended  with  all  its  collateral  considerations,  the  most 
meritorious  and  happiest  event  for  a  kingdom  exhausted  of  men  and  of 
<^iedit.  I  was  not  pledged  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  measure; 
^r,  by  my  absence  in  Ireland,  and  my  little  connexion  with  his  Lord- 
^ip,  I  was  enabled  to  judge  of  it  with  coolness  and  impartiality ;  and 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  various  difficulties  attending  it,  I  am  con* 
winced  that  better  terms  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  impracticable,  even  if  the  combination 
against  us  allowed  the  hope  of  success.  This  testimony  I  have  wished 
^  bear,  though  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  my  purpose. 

*  Upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelburne,  His  Majesty  was  placed 
ill  a  situation  in  which,  through  the  various  events  of  his  reign,  he 
iiever  had  yet  found  himself.  The  manoeuvres  which  he  tried,  at 
different  periods  of  the  six  weeks  during  which  this  country  was  left 
literally  without  a  Government,  are  well  known.  Perhaps  nothing 
can  paint  the  situation  of  his  mind  so  truly  as  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
|o  me  on  the  1st  of  April :  this  was  an  answer  to  one  which  I  thought 
^  necessary  to  address  to  him  from  Ireland,  afler  receiving  from  him 
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^  message  and  a  general  detail  of  bis  situation,  through  Mr.  'W.  Gren^ 
Tille,  to  whom  he  opened  himself  very  confidentially  upon  the  general 
6tate  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Upon  my  return  to  England,  I  was  honoured  with  every  public 
Attention  fhnn  his  Majesty,  who  ostensibly  held  a  language  upon  my 
subject,  calculated  to  raise  in  the  strongest  degree  the  jealousy  of  bs 
^•ervants.  In  the  audience  which  I  asked,  as  a  matter  of  course,  aifter 
being  presented  at  his  lev^,  he  recapitulated  all  the  transactions  of 
that  period,  with  the  strongest  encomium  upon  Mr.  Pitt — and  with 
■much  apparent  acrimony  hinted  at  Lord  Shelbume,  whom  he  stated 
to  haye  abandoned  a  situation  which  was  tenable,  and  particularly  so 
vfter  the  popular  resentment  had  been  roused.  This  was  naturally 
attended  with  strong  expressions  of  resentment  and  disgust  of  his 
Ministers,  and  of  personal  abhorrence  of  Lord  North,  whom  he 
charged  with  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  the  blackest  nature.  He 
repeated  that  to  such  a  Ministry  he  never  would  ^ve  his  confidence^ 
and  that  he  would  take  the  first  moment  for  dismissing  them.  He 
then  stated  the  proposition  made  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
for  the  annual  allowance  of  100,000/.  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  I  gave  to  him,  very  much  at  length,  my  opinion  of 
such  a  measure,  and  of  the  certain  consequences  of  it :  in  all  whicfa^ 
as  nrny  reasonably  be  supposed.  His  Majesty  ran  before  me,  and  stated 
with  strong  di^ust  the  manner  in  which  it  was  opened  to  him — ^as  a 
4hing  decided^  and  even  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of  a  message,  to  which 
his  signature  was  desired  as  a  matter  of  course^  to  be  brought  before 
"Peurliament  the  next  day.  His  Majesty  declared  himself  to  be  decided 
to  resist  this  attempt,  and  to  push  the  consequences  to  their  full  extent, 
and  to  try  the  spirit  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  peq>le  upon  it.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  to  him  my  humble  advice  to  go  on  with 
his  Ministers,  if  possible — in  order  to  throw  upon  them  the  ratification 
of  the  Peace,  which  they  professed  to  intend  to  ameliorate — and  to  give 
them  scope  for  those  mountains  of  reform,  which  would  inevitably 
come  very  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  public.  From  these  public 
measures,  and  from  their  probable  dissension,  I  thought  that  His 
Majesty  might  look  forward  to  a  change  of  his  Ministers  in  the 
autumn ;  and  that,  as  the  last  resource,  a  dissoluiion  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, chosen  by  Lord  North,  and  occasionally  filled  by  Mr.  Fox, 
Might  offer  him  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  chains  which  pressed 
upon  him.  To  all  this  he  assented;  but  declared  his  intention  to 
resist,  at  all  events  and  hazards,  the  proposition  for  this  enormous 
allowance  to  His  Royal  Highness,  of  whose  conduct  lie  spoke  wiA 
much  dissatisfaction.  He  asked  what  he  might  look  to  if,  upon  this 
refusal,  the  Ministry  should  resign :  and  I  observed,  that,  not  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulthag  my  friends,  I  could  t)nly  answer  that 
th^r  resignation  was  a  proposition  widely  dii^ring  from  their  dismnsal, 
and  that  /  did  not  see  the  impossibility  of  accepting  his  Adminis- 
tration in  such  a  contingency,  provided  the  supplies  and  public  bills 
were  passed,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  prorogue  tiie  'Parliament.  To  all 
this  he  assented,  and  declared  his  intention  of  endeavouring  to  gain 
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tee,  thit  ilie  bowiiei  of  PailkBneBt  nigbt  go  oo ;  and  agreed  witk 
■e  that  Mich  a  retignatioa  was  improbable^  and  thai  it  woold  be  ad- 
mble  Bot  io  dismias  them,  unleiB  lome  very  particular  opportiimtj 
pweated  itself/— i.  301-5. 

At  length  the  India  Bill  offered  this  opportonity,  and  there  was 
dawn  up  the  following  Memorandam,  signed  by  the  writer  of 
Ibe  foregoing  notes,  and  delivered  to  the  Kiag  by  Lord  Thuclow 
m  the  Ist  December,  1783  :— 

'  \it  Dte,  1783.— To  begin  with  stating  to  His  Majesty  our  senti* 
■ents  upon  the  eateat  of  the  Bill,  viz.  :— 

'We  profeds  to  wish  to  know  whether  this  Bill  appear  to  His 
H^esty  in  this  light :  a  plan  to  take  more  than  half  the  royal  power, 
jUid  by  that  meaus  disable  [the  King]  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  There 
a  nothing  else  in  it  which  ought  to  call  for  this  interpoeitioQ. 

'  Whether  any  means  can  be  thought  of,  short  of  changing  his 
Ministers,  to  avoid  this  evil. 

*  The  refusing  the  Bill,  if  it  passes  the  Houses,  is  a  violent  means. 
The  cfaanghig  his  Ministers  after  the  last  vote  of  the  Conmions,  in  a 
less  degree  might  be  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  construction. 

'  An  easier  way  of  changing  his  Government  would  be  by  taking 
Mne  opportunity  of  doing  it,  when,  in  the  progress  of  it,  it  shall  have 
Reeiv«fi  more  discountenance  than  hitherto. 

'  This  must  be  expected  to  happen  in  the  Lords  in  a  greater  degree 
tbao  ean  be  hoped  for  in  the  Commons. 

*  But  a  sufficient  degree  of  it  may  not  occur  in  the  Lords  if  those 
vhoM  duty  to  His  Majesty  would  excite  them  to  appear  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  wishes,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  would  make  it 
impossible  to  pretend  a  doubt  of  it,  in  case  they  were  so  disposed. 

*  By  these  means  the  discountenance  might  be  hoped  to  raise  diffi- 
«ihies  so  high  as  to  throw  it  [out],  and  leave  His  Majesty  at  perfect 
Hbeity  to  choose  whether  he  will  change  them  or  not. 

'  This  is  the  situation  which  it  is  wished  His  Majesty  should  -find 
ttnadf  in. 

*  Delivered  by  Lord  Thurlow,  Dec.  1st,  1788. 
*  NuoBST  Temple.'*— i.  288. 

Hie  result  was  that  Lord  Temple  was  intmsted  with  a  written 
^Mmmricatien  of  the  King's  opinioo,  which  he  was  authorised  to 
liiow,  and  which,  no  doubt,  determined  the  House  of  Lords,  already 
soffieieiitly  indisposed  to  the  India  Bill,  to  throw  it  out  Thie 
■ttistiy  (waa  changed ;  Lord  Temple  received  the  seals  (Dec.  19), 
Uid  was  three  days  Secretary  of  State ;  just  long  enough  to  dis- 
niisB  the  old  mintatiy  and  install  the  new  one,  and  then  resigned, 
*nd  never  again  was  in  any  office  in  England.  The  precise  cause 
of  that  resignation  is  still  a  mystery,  which  we  had  hoped  these 
P«pers  wonki  have  cleared  up,  but,  by  taking  no  notice  of  it, 

*  'The  opening  line,  and  the  note  at  the  foot,  are  in  the  hafid-writitjg  of  Lord 
*«ip)r;  the  body  of  the  memonuHlam  it  in  a  diflferent  and  not  very  legible  hand/ 
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they  leave  it  darker  than  it  was.  Bishop  Tomline,  in  his  Life  of 
Pitt  (i.  171),  says  that  the  clamour  against  Lord  Temple  od 
account  of  his  interference  with  the  King  was  so  great  that  he 
thought  it  proper  to  resign.  'The  reason,'  adds  the  Bishop, 
<  that  he  and  his  friends  gave  for  this  step  was  that  he  might  in  a 
private  capacity,  and  without  the  protection  of  official  influence, 
answer  any  charge  that  should  be  made  against  him.'  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Bishop  himself  did  not  quite  concur  in  the  '  reason 
that  he  and  his  friends  gave.'  We  read  indeed  *  Mr.  Pitt  was 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  Lord  Temple's  resignation  in  the 
then  state  of  the  public  mind  ;*  but  the  writer  adds  this  important 
circumstance,  that  the  scene  in  which  the  resignation  had  taken 
place,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  21st  December,  was  one  of  a  most 
agitating  nature.  *  It  was  the  only  public  events'  says  the  Bishop, 
'  that  ever  disturbed  Mr.  Pitt's  rest. 

From  all  these  circumstances  we  are  satisfied  that  the  reason 
given  by  Lord  Temple  and  his  friends  (at  best  a  temporary  diffi- 
culty, and  which  soon  blew  over)  was  not  the  true  one  for  so 
sudden  and  so  permanent  a  separation,  and  for  the  sullen  neutrality 
— *  strict  reserve,'  as  the  editor  calls  it — in  which  Temple  im- 
mediately buried  himself  for  a  series  of  months.  Our  readers 
will  not  have  failed  to  remark  that,  towards  the  close  of  his 
notes  of  his  conversation  with  the  King  {ant^,  p.  440),  his 
Lordship  talks  of  the  prospect  of  '  accepting '  the  government 
in  the  style  of  one  expecting  to  be  at  the  head  of  it.  From 
this,  and  from  the  characters  of  all  the  parties,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Lord  Temple  was  playing  over  again  his 
uncle's  part,  and  insisted,  as  the  reward  of  his  success  in  dis- 
placing the  old  ministry,  to  be  the  chief  of  the  new  one  as  First 
lx>RD  OF  THE  TREASURY ;  and  that,  Mr.  Pitt  refusing,  as  he  had 
already  done,  to  serve  in  any  other  capacity  than  head  of  the 
government,  a  long  and  agitating  scene  followed,  in  which  Lord 
Temple  was  defeated,  and  indignantly  retired — he  and  his  friends 
adopting,  instead  of  the  full  truth,  the  more  modest  excuse  re- 
corded by  the  Bishop.  This,  we  are  satisfied,  if  we  ever  obtain 
any  more  detailed  evidence  on  the  subject,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
true  solution  of  this  mystery  ;  and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  healing 
this  deep  and  rankling  wound  in  that  proud  heart  that  Lord 
Temple  was,  at  the  close  of  1784 — a  year  passed,  he  himself  says, 
with  *  little  intercourse  with  the  political  world ' — created  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  documents  the  most  interesting  are  three 
letters  (pp.  187,  209,  212) — one  a  very  long  one — in  which  Mr. 
Grenville  relates  to  his  brother  the  particulars  of  three  inter- 
views with  which  the  King  honoured  him  just  at  the  crisis  of 

Lord 
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Lord  Sbelburne't  defeat.  The  convertation  was  on  the  subject, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  LfOrd  Temple's  intended  resignation  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland — but  the  King  also  entered 
freely  into  all  his  own  embarrassments  between  his  reluctance 
to  the  Coalition  and  the  impossibility  of  forming  any  other 
nmiistry.  These  letters  afford  an  additional  corroboration  of 
Lord  Brougham's  testimony  (drawn  from  the  North  papers)  of 
the  intelligence  and  accuracy  with  which  his  Majesty  conducted 
the  business  of  what  we  may  venture  to  call  his  office — of  his  good 
sense — of  his  judicious  appreciation  both  of  men  and  measures, 
and  of  the  strictly  constitutional  principles  on  which  he  acted. 
We  would  willingly  extract  them,  but,  as  our  space  is  limited, 
wepve  a  preference,  over  Lord  Grenville's  narrative,  to  two  letters 
of  the  King  himself,  which  exhibit  the  same  qualities.  The 
first  is  the  longest  we  have  ever  seen  of  his  Majesty's  letters,  and 
describes  his  situation  while  the  Coalition  was  '  Viceroy  over  him.' 

<  The  King  to  Lard  Temple. 

*  Qoeeo't  House,  A|iril  Itt,  178S. 
'  Mt  Lord, — I  had  the  pleasure,  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  to 
receive  from  your  truly  amiable  and  right-headed  brother  and  secre- 
ta7  [Thomas  Grenville]  your  very  able  letter  of  the  23rd  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  couched  in  terras  that  also  conveyed  the  warmest  attachment 
to  my  person  and  Government,  which  makes  me  not  deem  among  the 
least  of  public  misfortunes,  that  the  want  of  resolution  in  some,  and  of 
public  zeal  in  others,  will  oblige  you  to  quit  a  station  which  you  fill  so 
ffioch  to  the  satis&ction  of  all  honest  men  as  well  as  to  mine. 

*  Soee  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  William  Grenville  on  the 
16ih  of  last  month,  I  have  continued  every  possible  means  of  forming 
u  Adminbtration ;  an  experience  of  now  above  twenty. two  years 
convinces  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  erect  a  stable  one  within  the 
osrrow  bounds  of  any  fiiction — for  none  deserve  the  appellation  of 
ptrtj ;  and  that  in  an  age  when  disobedience  to  law  and  authority  is 
<<  prevalent  as  a  thirst  after  changes  in  the  best  of  all  political  Con- 
stitutions, it  requires  that  temper  and  sagacity  to  stem  these  evils,  which 
cm  alone  be  expected  from  a  collection  of  the  best  and  most  calm 
betds  and  hearts  the  kingdom  possesses. 

*  Judge,  therefore,  of  the  uneasiness  of  my  mind  at  having  been 
thwarted  in  every  attempt  to  ke<*p  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
<Mit  of  the  hands  of  the  most  unprincipled  coalition  the  annals  of  this 
or  any  other  nation  can  equal.  I  have  withstood  it  till  not  a  single 
man  b  willing  to  come  to  my  assistance,  and  till  the  House  of  Conunons 
has  taken  every  step,  but  insisting  on  this  faction  being  by  name  elected 
Uinisters. 

'  To  end  a  conflict  which  stops  every  wheel  of  Government,  and 
which  would  affect  public  credit  if  it  continued  much  longer,  1  intend 
this  night  to  acquaint  that  graieful  Lord  North,  that  the  seven  Cabinet 
Counsellors  the  coalition  has  named  shall  kiss  hands  to-morrow,  and 
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4hei)  form  their  *an«ig«i]ientfl,  as  at  the  former  negotiation  they  did  not 
eondesoend  to  open  to  [me]  many  of  their  intentions. 

^  A  Mimetrj  which  I  hare  avovedlj  attempted  to  avoid,  by  oalliog' 
on  every  other  deseriptien  of  meo,  oannot.be  supposed  to  imve  eiiher 
my  fiivour  w  confidence ;  and  as  such,  I  shall  most  certainly  refuse 
any  honours  they  may  ask  for.  I  trust  the  eyes  of  the  notion  will  soon 
be  opened,  as  my  sorrow  may  prove  fatal  to  my  health  if  I  r^nain 
Jong  in  this  thraldom.  I  trust  you  will  be  steady  in  your  attachment 
to  me,  and  ready  to  join  other  honest  men  in  watching  the  conduct  of 
'this  unnatural  combination — and  I  hope  many  months  wUl  not  elapse 
:befbre  the  Grenvilles,  the  Pitts,  and  other  men  of  abQities  and 
•character  will  relieve  me  from  a  situation  that  nothing  could  hare 
-compelled  me  to  submit  to,  but  the  supposition  that  no  other  means 
remained  of  preventing  the  public  finances  from  bdng  matetiaQy 
affected. 

'  It  shall  be  one  of  my  first  cares  to  acquaint  these  men  that  yott 
decline  remaining  in  Ireland.  Gfontes  B.' — i.  218. 

The  second  is  shorter,  batiKit  less  interesting,  for  it  shows  how 
ready  he  iras  to  give  up,  in  favour  of  that  which  was  represented 
.to  him  as  a  public  object,  the  position  and  even  the  feeUiigs  of 
his  favourite  son,  the  Duke  of  York. 

*  WejfmmUh,  August  27^  1794— Thirty  .five  minutes  put  One,  r.«. 

'  I  hftve  this  instant  received  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  accompanying  the 
Paper  of  Considerations,  whioh  I  undoubtedly  should  wish  to  keep, 
but,  not  knowing  whether  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  fair  oopy  of  it^  I  have  thought 
it  safest  to  .return. 

^  Whatever  can  give  vigour  to  the  remaiiu  of  the  campaign,  I  shall 
certainly,  .as  a  duty,  think  it  right  not  to  withhold  my  consait ;  but  I 
own,  in  my  son's  place,  I  should  beg  my  being  allowed  to  return  home, 
if  the  command  isgiven  to  Lord  Comwalhs,  though  I  should  not  object 
to  the  comouind  being  intrusted  to  Greneral  Claixfayt.  From  fiseling 
this,  I  certainly  will  not  write,  but  af^prove  of  Mr.  Wyndham^s  going 
.to  the  army,  and  shall  be  happy  if  my  son  views  this  in  a  d^^n«nt  hght 
than  I  should. 

*  I  will  not  delay  the  messenger,  as  I  think  ne  time  ought  to  be  lest 
m  forming  some  fixed  plan,  and  that  the  measure  of  sending  Mr.  Wynd- 
hanti  is  every  *way  advantageous.  Geobos  JS..' 

Our  extracts  have  been  odious,  bnt  we  must  find  room 
for  the   earliest   appearance  of  the  Duke   of  Wellington   in 

CbUc  life.  The  Maorquis  of  Bttckingbana,  Lord^Lieutenanl  of 
iland,  had,  Bt  Lady  Momington*s  request,  named  her  son 
Arthur,  (Bt.  ISy  as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Lord  Momington 
.(Marquis  Wellesley)  writes  to  thank  him: — 

'  4ih  November y  1787. — You  may  well  believe  with  what  pleiffiiue  I 
^leceinred  your  appoistment  of  ny  brother  to  a  place  in  your  ^raily,  not 
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«o}f  as  being  a  most  kind  mark  of  year  regard  for  me,  but  as  the 
frailest  advantage  to  him.  I  am  persuaded  that,  under  your  eye,  he 
w31  not  be  exposed  to  any  of  those  [moral]  risks  which  in  other  times 
kfe  aeooinpanied  the  ntoatien  [of  an  aide-de-camp]  he  will  hold«  I 
MB  aflsure  you  siooerely  that  he  has  every  disponition  winch  can  render 
ift  yovDg  a  boy  deserving  of  your  notice ;  and  if  he  does  not  engage 
jour  protection  by  his  conduct,  I  am  much  mistaken  in  his  character. 
My  mother  expects  him  every  hour  in  London,  and  before  this  time  I 
Awdd  hope  tiiat  he  had  himself  waked  on  you.' — i.  334. 

Tbae  waa,  howercr,  a  hitch.  Sir  George  Yonge,  the  Secretary-at- 
WsT)  insisted  that,  if  the  honourable  Arthur  was  to  be  an  aide- 
de-camp,  he  must  be  put  on  half-pay.  Against  this — that  would 
in  fact  hare  thrown  him  out  of  the  active  line  of  bis  profession, 
»d  made  bim  a  mere  poppet  of  the  Vice-regal  Court — Lord 
Monrington  strenuously  remonstrated  ;  but  the  curious  part  of 
tliis  litde  squabble  is,  that  Lord  Momington  in  his  indignation 
Mid  that,  rather  than  that  the  youth  should  be  put  on  half-pay, 
he  would  send  kim  to  join  a  regiment  in  India,  Haying  seen 
the  elder  and  the  younger  brother  both  sent  to  India^  and  the 
WBik  and  reputation  they  won  there,  the  threat  is  piquant. 

As  to  Lord  Orenville's  letters,  which  are  the  main  body  of 
the  work,  they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  well  reasoned  and 
^U  written,  and  must  have  been  of  great  interest  to  him  to 
whom  they  were  addressed ;  but  letters  which  are  of  intense 
interest  at  the  moment  are  often  very  tedious  in  after-times. 
While  a  negotiation  is  pending — or  a  battle  impending — how 
eager  is  our  curioaity  I  but  when  the  negotiations  are  concluded^ 
^  the  battle  won  or  lost,  all  the  previous  conjectures  and  specula- 
tkng  seem  aa  flat  and  unprofitable  as  a  detected  riddle.  So  it  ia, 
to  a  great  degree,  with  Tom  Grenville's  despatches  previous  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  which  the  only  interest  is  a  rivalry  be- 
^meh  him  and  Mr.  Oswald,  another  of  our  negotiators,  for  the 
honour  of  lieing  duped  by  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  so  it  is  of  Lord 
ChemriHe's  letters  on  Irish  affairs  in  1783 — on  the  vicissitudes, 
the  hopes,  and  the  fears  of  the  King's  illness  in  1788 — on  the 
prospect  and  progress  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798  : — all  these 
n»y  be  uaefully  consulted  by  any  one  who  has  a  special  object 
m  tracing  the  minuter  steps  and  more  recondite  motives  of  the 
respective  a^rs,  but  now  that  the  events  are  recorded  on  the 
broader  p^e  of  history  there  is  little  for  the  instruction,  and  still 
Jess  for  the  anrosement,  of  ordinary  readers — nothing  that  we 
conld  condense  into  the  limits  of  a  review,  with  justice  either  to 
the  writers  or  to  our  readers.  These  letters  have,  besides,  this 
farther  disadvantage — ^they  are  not  only  of  a  grave  and  didactic 
^fjfle,  Irat  they  are  also  very  d^cousnes,   and  are  so  far  from 
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affording  any  continucus  interest,  that  the  editor  has  been  obliged 
to  make  the  absurd  and  ineffectual  efforts  we  have  noticed  to 
connect  them  into  an  intelligible  series. 

There  are  a  few  letters  from  some  gossiping  acquaintance  of 
Lord  Buckingham's — Lord  Bulkeley  and  Sur  William  Young — 
treating  of  the  news  and  tatde  of  the  day.  They  are  the  only 
portion  of  the  volumes,  and  a  very  small  one  it  is,  that  affords 
us  any  glimpses  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  or  the  habits  of 
society — matters  which  are,  in  fact,  infinitely  more  amusing,  and 
to  ordinary  readers  more  valuable,  than  the  hundred  of  pages 
occupied  by  poor  Lord  Grenville's  laborious  endeavours  to  keep 
his  irascible  brother  in  good  humour. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  a  second  edition  of  such  a  work  is 
likely  to  be  called  for,  but,  should  it  be,  we  suggest  that  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  unincumbered  by  the  ridiculous  rigmarole 
of  the  ridiculous  editor,  might  be  collected  into  one  Svo., 
with  a  few  notes  to  clear  up  the  numerous  obscurities — none  of 
which  the  present  performance  has  even  attempted  to  elucidate. 
These  '  Family  Documents  *  would  then  form  a  very  suitable  and 
acceptable  supplement  to  the  earlier  series  of  '  Gremnlle  Papers^ 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  which  are  edited  in  a  style 
of  which  the  most  appropriate  commendation  that  we  can  give 
is — that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  disfigures,  and,  we 
may  say,  stultifies,  the  volumes  now  dismissed. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Apsley  House^  Piccadilly^  the  Town  Residence  of 
his  Grace  the  Duhs  of  Wellington,     J.  Mitchell.     1853. 

2.  Apsley  House.  Illustrated  by  ten  Lithographic  Plates.  Col- 
naghi  and  Co.     1853. 

THE  first  of  these  publications,  in  furnishing  an  authentic 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  Apsley  House,  simply  points 
out  the  principal  objects,  leaving  the  visitor  to  form  his  own 
reflections;  the  second  work  undertakes  to  bring  before  the 
faithful  eye  an  accurate  representation  of  the  interior — ^the  actual 
aspect  of  rooms  left  exactly  as  when  the  great  inhabitant  quitted 
them  for  the  last  time.  A  record  thus  remains  for  after  ages,  by 
which  a  condition  of  things  that  sooner  or  later  must  undergo 
change  is  fixed  and  realized.  The  drawings  have  been  care- 
fully made  and  lithographized  by  Messrs.  Nash,  Boys,  and 
Dillon,  and  the  accompanying  commentary,  of  which  we  are 
about  to  make  a  very  free  use,  has  been  supplied  by  an  experi- 
enced Cicerone,  the  author  of  the  Handbook  W  Spam. 

Few  mansions  in  the  enormous  capital  of  Great  Britain  aie 

better 
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better  situated  or  known  than  Apslej  House.  Placed  at  the 
outlet  of  the  thick-pent  town,  at  the  entrance  of  pleasant  parks 
wbere  it  never  can  be  encroached  on,  approached  by  arches 
of  triamph  and  statues  symbolic  of  power  and  command,  it  may 
well  attract  attention  of  itself;  but  the  associated  religio  loci 
awakens  in  the  public  a  curiosity  altogether  reverential.  Hence 
the  universal  desire  to  be  admitted  into  those  secret  and  secluded 
chambers  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  laboured  in  his 
country's  service,  and  to  lift  up  the  curtain  that  concealed  his 
daily  and  individual  existence,  over  which  the  contrast  of  his 
oatrof-doors  ubiquity  and  notoriety  cast  so  much  mystery. 
Acquainted  as  man,  woman,  and  child  were  with  the  exterior  of 
Apsley  House,  the  interior — the  actual  lion's  den — was  a  sealed 
book  to  the  million ;  for  few  were  privileged  to  pass  the 
threshold,  and  enter  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  object  of 
popular  hero-worship.  The  outward  bearing  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself  was  not  less  known  than  his  house.  He  was 
the  best  known  man  in  London  ;  every  one  knew  him  by  sight : 
like  a  city  built  on  a  hill,  or  his  own  colossal  statue  on  the  arch, 
he  could  not  be  hid.  He  was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and 
the  object  of  universal  royal-like  homage,  which  he  neither 
courted  nor  shunned.  At  fixed  hours  he  lived  in  the  public  eye, 
familiar  to  all  as  household  gods ;  and  his  movements  were  so 
certain  and  regular,  that  he  might  be  calculated  on  as  a  planet. 
For  more  "than  forty  years  he  has  been  the  soul  of  every  im- 
portant transaction — the  foremost  person  in  every  great  act  and 
danger  in  an  ace  fertile  of  great  men  and  events ;  in  a  word,  a 
fourth  estate  in  the  empire.  His  martial  countenance  was  a 
lalient  feature  in  our  streets :  whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  he 
crossed  the  path  of  every  one,  and  his  image  became  so  engraved 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  that  many,  half  a  century 
hence,  will  speak  of  his  silvered  head  and  his  venerable  form, 
bowed  with  the  weight  of  years  and  honours,  yet  manfully  stem- 
ming the  crowded  highways,  struggling  to  the  last  against  the 
advance  of  age,  the  conqueror  of  conquerors. 

The  pilgrim  longing  of  the  nation  to  visit  the  Duke's  house 
has  been  anticipated  by  his  son,  lybo,  to  his  infinite  credit,  while 
inheriting  his  father's  title  and  estates,  appointed  himself  trustee 
of  his  fame,  guardian  of  his  memory,  and  joint  heir  with  us  all 
in  whatever  tends  to  our  common  share  in  '  the  Duke '  as  public 
property,  and  can  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  one,  a  model 
and  example  to  Englishmen.  By  him,  Apsley  House,  so  long 
hermetically  sealed,  has  been  thrown  open — a  well-timed  act  of 
filial  reverence  and  kind  courtesy,  which  has  won  golden  opinions 
from  all,  and  especially  from  the  thousands  on  thousands  who 
have  swarmed  in,  and  testified,  by  every  circumstance  of  their 
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demeanour,  a. profound  appreciadon  of  the  boon  conceded.  Thej 
seemed  eager  to  celebrate  once  more  the  hero's  last  obsequies, 
and  to  paj  yet  another  homage  of  regret  while  standing  on  his 
own  threshold;  and  how  could  it  be  done  more  appropriately 
than  on  the  very  site  where  his  days  and  nights  had  been  spent 
in  their  service  ?  The  living  stream  flowed  on  for  months — but 
that  striking  spectacle  too  has  now  become  a  thing  of  the  past — 
a  recollection  which,  once  broken,  never  can  be  restored.  Future 
generations,  therefore,  may  well  be  thankful  to  the  present  Duke, 
by  whose  favour  and  foresight  pencil  and  pen  have  been  per- 
mitted to  fix  the  transitory  scene,  and  hand  down  to  poster!^ 
the  exact  form  and  pressure  of  his  father's  abode,  as  thus  in* 
spected  by  the  myriads  of  1853. 

Apsley  House,  in  respect  to  architectural  elevation  and  in- 
ternal decoration,  is  surpassed  by  other  town-residences  of  our 
aristocracy.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say — ^referring  for  other 
particulars  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  excellent  Handbook  of 
London — that  it  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  lodge  to  Hjde 
Park,  and  where  once  stood  the  suburban  inn,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  at  which  Squire  Western  put  up  when  he  arrived  in 
pursuit  of  his  charming  daughter.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Lord  Chancellor  Apsley,  by  whom  the  mansion  was  erected 
about  seventy  years  ago,  at  the  worst  period  of  art-degradation. 
This  drawback  was  not  corrected  by  the  learned  judge's  being 
chiefly  his  own  architect,  and  by  his  forgetting,  as  it  is  said,  to 
make  sufficient  allowance  in  his  plan  for  a  staircase.  Nor  was 
it  less  strange  that  the  legal  lord  should  have  omitted  to  make 
good  his  title  to  a  portion  of  the  land,  before  he  finished  the 
stables,  which  in  fact  he  did  for  the  benefit  of  another  person, 
whose  interest  had  then  to  be  bought  out  at  a  heavy  cost.  The 
edifice  came  about  1810  into  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley,  who  resided  there  in  great  state  while  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  that  capacity  lending  a  powerful  co- 
operation to  the  campaigns  carried  on  in  Spain  by  the  next 
occupant.  The  Duke  purchased  the  house  from  his  elder  brother 
about  1820:  thus  it  has  always  been  inhabited  by  personages 
first  and  foremost  in  eminent  careers.  The  interior  arrangements 
were  soon  found  to  be  no  less  inconvenient  and  insufficient  than 
the  red-brick,  ordinary  exterior  was  commonplace,  and  Messrs.  S. 
and  B,  Wyatt  were  employed  by  the  Duke  in  1828  to  mend 
matters,  while  he  in  the  mean  time  resided  in  Downing  Street, 
as  Prime  Minister ;  then  the  outside  was  recased  with  Bath-stone, 
and  an  additional  wing  constructed  to  the  west,  which  comprised 
the  state-saloon,  afterwards  used  for  the  Waterloo  banquets,  and  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground -floor  for  his  private  occupation. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,   whose  occupation  was  war  and 
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goremmenty  Cdt  himself  ratker  a  Yauban  than  a  YitcuTiut ;  and, 
however  cooLpeteBt  to  construct  or  dsmolish  baitions»  was  no 
master  of  the  arts  of  an  architect,  or  the  cra&s  of  a  builder  of 
apholaterer.  He  trusted  to  those  he  employed ;  and  their  eati- 
mates,  high  when  originally  fnunedy  were  doubled  ere  the  works 
were  done ;  a  conclusion  and  calamity  not  unfrequent  in  the  best 
regulated  Houses  of  Lords  or  Commons :  htxkce  arose  his  in^ 
delible  disgust  of  brick  and  mortar — ^raw  materials  of  ruination 
—and  his  habit,  when  he  related  the  facts  by  way  of  a  warning 
to  Mends  about  to  build,  of  adding,  '  the  bill  for  my  house  in 
Piccadilly  would  have  broken  any  one's  back  but  mine.'  And 
we  may  here  observe  that  he  had  a  marked  dislike  to  the  name 
^Apsley  House,'  which  he  never  uaed  either  in  speaking  of  hia 
readence  or  in  dating  from  it  In  truth,  what  with  one  expenae 
or  another,  the  original  purchase,  and  these  costly  alterations,  this 
patchwork  house,  ill-contrived  and  unsatisfactory  at  best,  did  not 
stand  him  in  much  less  than  130,000/.  Neither,  when  these  '  vai^ 
improvements '  were  made  was  the  Duke  fortunate  in  the  taste 
of  the  period.  Then  Rococo  was  the  rule,  and  a  Crockford-club 
peryersion  of  the  Louis  XIV.  style  marked  the  fashion  of  the 
<iaj ;  then  gentlemen  of  the  gold-leaf  and  papier-mache  order,  who 
coald  not  make  houses  beautiful,  made  them  gaudy.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  results,  outside  and  inside,  should  disappoint 
many,  who,  in  these  times  of  progress,  when  matters  are  a 
trifle  better  managed^  expect  to  find  a  palace  worthy  of  such  a 
poiiessor  and  price. 

A  heavy,  useless  portico  darkens  and  disfigures  the  severe  uid 
semi-defensive  aspect  of  the  exterior  ;  the  entrance  is  fenced  and 
palisadoed  ;  solid  and  ever-closed  gates  exclude  alike  the  light  of 
hearen  and  the  sight  of  man*  The  stables  to  the  right  are  any- 
thing but  ornamental ;  but  the  Duke  would  not  permit  them  to 
be  changed,  as  their  inner  communication  with  the  house  waa 
occasionally  convenient.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  mount  his 
horse  or  get  into  his  carriage  unseen,  and  go  out  at  once,  on^ 
opening  the  street-gates,  and  so  escape  the  certainty  of  a  crowd 
being  collected  by  any  previous  notice.  On  the  same  protective 
principle  the  windows  of  his  head-quarters  were  barricadoed  with, 
iron  bullet-proof  shutters,  put  up  during  the  Reform-Bill  i^tation, 
vhen  the  house  and  person  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  eman- 
cipated the  western  world  from  the  most  embrutii^  despotism, 
vere  assailed  by  an  English  mob — as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  spit 
upon  in  Scotland  by  that  people  to  whose  country  he  had  given  a, 
European  reputation.  The  conqueror  of  a  hundred  fields  woufld 
Qevar  remove  this,  stem  record  of  brutal  violence.  But  now; 
if  these  be  consciouaness  in  the  grave,  how  his  lofty  spirit  must 
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have  been  soothed  by  the  noble  atonement  made  by  a  whole 
nation  for  the  sins  of  a  shameless  few ;  when  all  England,  in  tears, 
bore  the  other  day  her  greatest  General  past  these  still  closed 
windows,  to  lay  him  alongside  her  greatest  Admiral.  He  had 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  undeterred  by  menace,  indifferent  to  calumny,  and,  gradu- 
ally living  down  all  factions,  spleens,  and  envies,  was  in  the  end 
really  and  universally  understood. 

Visitors  to  Apsley  House,  on  entering,  turn  to  the  right  hand 
into  a  waiting-room,  which  has  no  ornaments  but  a  few  views  of 
Naples  by  Vanvitelli,  and  a  portion  of  the  Duke's  collection  of 
busts.  Of  these  he  had  years  ago  removed  many  to  Strathfield- 
saye ;  among  others  that  of  Scott,  the  chef  d^ceuvre  of  Chantrey, 
and  a  fine  bronze  of  Massena  by  Masson.  He  retained  in  London 
Pitty  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,  and  under  whom  he  began 
his  career ;  Perceval^  the  murdered  Premier,  *  than  whom ' — ipse 
dixit — 'a  more  honest,  zealous,  and  able  minister  never  served 
the  King  ;*  George  Ill.y  that  good  old  English-hearted  monarch, 
who  gave  the  Duke  his  first  badge  of  honour  after  Assaye.  The 
scratch-wig  of  the  royal  bust  in  the  unmitigated  unpicturesque- 
ness  of  the  period,  like  the  bronze  pigtail  of  Mr.  Wyat  in  Cock- 
spur  Street,  is  a  specimen  of  art  that  would  make  Phidias  open 
his  eyes.  Here,  too,  is  the  brave  gentleman  Castlereagtiy  who  had 
the  foresight  to  appoint  the  Duke  to  the  sole  command  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  who,  when  the  deed  was  done,  became  his  beloved 
colleague  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  This  fine  work  by  Chantrey 
was  a  present  from  Mr.  Chad,  whose  name,  written  in  pencil  by 
the  Duke,  still  remains  on  the  bust's  broad  chest.  Our  hero, 
however  he  might  in  the  field  have  rivalled  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  allowed  none  but  Apelles  and  Lysippus  to  hand  his  likeness 
down  to  posterity,  was  contented  to  pronounce  *  good  *  a  meagre 
bronze  statuette  of  himself  by  Count  d'Orsay,  which  also  has  a 
place  in  this  chamber,  and  does,  indeed,  contrast  with  its  next 
neighbour,  a  reduced  copy  of  Ranch's  statue  of  Bliicher — a  truly 
admirable  work,  which  our  Duke  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
inaugurated  at  Breslau  in  1826,  when  on  his  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  a  monument  which,  even  in  this  miniature  edition,  sets 
before  us,  completely  as  he  lived  and  moved,  the  rough  and 
tough  old  comrade,  ^Marshal  Forwards' — who,  if  he  had  had 
his  own  way — that  is,  but  for  the  Duke — would  have  burnt 
Paris  to  the  ground,  and  hanged  the  murderer  of  D'Enghien  in 
the  very  ditch  of  Vincennes. 

This  waiting-room  opens  on  a  circular,  winding  staircase,  con- 
trived as  best  could  be  managed  where  such  an  accommodation 
was  an  after-thought :  deficient  in  space  and  light,  the  palpable 
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obicnritj  is  deepened  by  the  yellow  glazing  of  the  low  dome, 
«id  the  feding  of  want  of  size  is  increased  by  the  huge  statue  of 
Napoleon,  stowed  away,  cabined,  and  confined  in  a  corner  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  steps.  This  emblem  of  the  chances  and  changes 
of  fickle  fortune,  imd  the  uncertainty  of  human  prosperity,  does 
indeed  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  Here  the  effigy  of  one 
iat  whose  vaulting  ambition  the  world  was  too  small,  loonu  like 
a  caged  eagle ;  nor  could  Nemesis  the  sternest,  or  Justice  the 
most  poetioil,  hare  appointed  a  fitter  saitinel  for  the  dwelling  of 
OUT '  sepoy  general.' 

This  statue  was  ordered  by  Buonaparte  shortly  before  his  coro- 
natioa;   and  the  Phidias  of  his  day,    summoned  from  Rome, 
&rgot  the  subjugation  of  his  country  in  his  eagerness  to  descend, 
as  he  said,  to   posterity  *  united  with   the  immortality  of  the 
i&odem  Caesar.'      Canova   speedily  reached  the  Tuileries,  and 
there  modelled  the  head :  as  the  sittings  were  rare  and  the  sitter 
festless,  the  attitude  and  attributes  had  to  be  conventional.     The ' 
statoe,  eleven  feet  high,  and  cut,  with  the  exception  of  the  left 
ann,  from  one  block,  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1810,  but  remained  in 
its  unopened  case.    Buonaparte,  superstitious,  and  prescient  of  the 
coming  end,  disliked  the  winged  Victory,  which,  turning  her  back 
to  him,  seemed  ready  to  fly  from  him  for  ever — nor  was  he  pleased 
with  the  classical  character  or  tbe  nudity — that  language  of  ancient 
«t :  still  less  was  le  petit  caporal  satisfied  with  the  colossal  dimen- 
sions.   He  dreaded  mocking  comparisons,  and  preferred  the  ap- 
parmt  reality  of  his  own  natural  inches,  together  with  the  world<*> 
Imown  Redingote    Grise,   &c.    &c. — which   he   caused  Claudet 
to  adopt  for  the  bronze  figure  mounted  with  such  pomp  on  the 
column  of  the  Place  Vendome—  soon  to  be  pulled  down  amid  the 
frantic  exclamations  of  the  Parisians — in  due  season  to  be  once 
more  elevated  with  the  like  accompaniments — and  who  can  pro- 
phesy its  future  ups  and  downs  ?    When  it  was  known  that  Buo- 
naparte felt  coldly  about  Canova's  performance,  the  courtier-critics 
of  France,   who  knew  it  only  from  casts,  pronounced  the  forms 
domsy  and  too  muscular  for  a  '  demi-god ;   on  the  other  hand, 
the  Italians,  captivated   by  the  exquisite  finish   and  air  of  the 
antique,  held  it  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  their  Alaric.     The  ex- 
cellences of  this  statue,  which  essentially  requires  ample  room 
and  verge  enough,  cannot  be  fairly  appreciated  in  its  present  cell 
— a  site  as  unsuited  of  itself  as  uncontemplated  by  the  sculptor 
or  his  Ceesar,  and  anything  but  improved  by  the  jaundice  of  the 
Piccadilly  skylight.     The  marble,  still  in  its  Roman  box,  was 
upon  the  Elmperor's  downfall  purchased  from  the  Bourbon  go- 
vernment by  ours  for  less  than  3000/.,  and  presented  to  the  Duke. 
He,  it  may  be  recalled  par  parent/tesCf  was  horn  in  the  same  year 
TOL.  xcii.  NO.  CLXXxiv.  2  H  with 
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with  his  last  and  greaiett  antagonist  Ls  ekl  nous  dmmt  eette 
rieompensef  said  Loais  XVIII.,  when  kifonncd  of  this  natal  oo> 
inddence  of  his  bane  and  antidote.  CanoTa,  on  learning'  the  find 
destination  of  his  work,  wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Harailtoii^ 
who  preserves  the  autograph,  minately  detailing  how  the  statue 
was  to  be  pat  up,  referring  to  a  mark  still  to  be  fsund  on  the 
pedestal,  which  a  plamfo-line  suspended  from  the  right  breast 
would  touch  ;  and  the  direction  has  been  recently  tested. 

On  ascending  into  the  drawing-room  which  fronts  Piccadilly^ 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  Duke's  mark  in  the  selection  and 
anangement  of  the  pictnret.  Devoid  of  any  high  aesthetic  per- 
ceptions, and  no  jndge  of  fine  art,  he  was  far  above  making 
pretension  to  anything  out  of  his  line,  and  never  uttered  one 
syllable  of  the  cant  of  connoisseurship.  He  took  and  looked  at 
art  in  his  own  practical  way,  and  enjoyed  imitations  of  natoie 
and  fact  on  canvass  or  in  marble,  just  in  proportion  as  the  fide- 
lity of  the  transcript  appealed  to  his  understanding.  While  he 
could  not  sympathise  with  the  ideal  and  transcendental,  he  fully 
relished  those  exact,  though  p^haps  humble,  representations 
which  come  home  to  the  senses  and  to  common  sense  —  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  ^  all  people  who  on  earth  do  well.'  Self-* 
relying,  he  confined  his  acquisitions  simply  to  what  was  pleasing 
to  himself;  and  the  objects  th^efore — be  they  good  or  not— >- 
have  a  decided  interest  of  their  own  as  bearing  evidence  of  the 
heart,  mind,  and  n^of  of  the  Man.  The  place  of  honour  was  as* 
signed  by  Wellington  to  Marlborough.  The  portrait,  attributed 
to  Wooton,  is  indifferent — nay,  some  have  doubted,  and  still 
doubt,  its  being  one  of  Marlborough  at  all — nor  do  we  volonteer 
a  decided  opinion.  The  Duke  ojf  Wellington  purchased  it  at 
the  sale  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough's  effects  at  White 
Knights — this  pedigree  being,  as  he  thought,  and  was  well  entitled 
to  think,  a  sufficient  voucher  of  authenticity.  He,  however, 
possessed  other  and  better  portraits  of  his  great  predecessor,  and 
at  Stratfieldsaye  placed  one,  which  represents  him  on  the  field  of 
Blenheim,  exactly  opposite  his  own  triumph  at  Vitoria — in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  exhibit  the  differences  of  costume  and  strategies. 
Not  less  striking  are  the  points  of  difference  and  parallel  between 
Marlborough  and  Wellington.  For  our  part  we  cannot  entirely 
coincide  with  the  depreciatory  full  lengths  of  the  former  drawn 
by  Thackeray  and  Macaulay — albeit  forced,  with  milder  masters, 
to  admit  that  he  did  not  quite  escape  the  spirit  of  his  corrupt  age^ 
or  resist  the  contagion  of  civil  conflicts  and  revolution,  by  which 
so  many  eminent  men  of  modem  France  have  been  infected.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  and  however  they  differed  in  antecedents  and 
moral  character,  the  resemblance  in  military  supremacy  and  success 
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wm  tigosL  Both  contmenced  their  career  when  France  was  in  an 
insolent  aaoendance,  and  England  dispirited  and  ill  prepared ;  both 
wen  thwarted  by  party  and  faction  at  home — hampered  bj  mi- 
worthy  allies  abroad :  both,  in  spite  of  most  inadequate  means, 
ptoredall  sufficient  in  themselves :  both  finally  beat  down  their  foe 
and  laised  their  comitry  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  glory.  It  is 
cnriois  to  specalate  on  the  difference  of  period  in  their  develop- 
m«ms.  When  Marlborough  began  his  series  of  conquests  at 
Blenheim,  he  was  older  by  eight  years  than  Wellington  was 
when  he  wound  up  his  at  Waterloo.  Marlborough  first  shone 
forth,  in  short,  after  that  time  of  life  when,  accordin^^  to  both  Wei* 
lingtOQ  and  Buonaparte,  a  commander  ought  to  strike  work — and 
to  be  sure  Buonaparte's  own  early  history  had  read  the  world  many 
stem  lessons  on  the  discomfiture  and  waste  of  blood  and  treasure 
occasioned  by  trusting  to  effete  octogenarians.  Neither  his  words 
DOT  his  deeds,  perhaps,  have  had  adequate  effect  in  our  own  case. 
The  rare,  very  rare  quality,  the  genius  of  a  great  commander  by 
set  or  land,  remains  after  all,  however,  a  mysterious  problem  in 
the  metaphysics  of  man  *•  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.'  Does 
it  consist  in  some  exquisite  organization,  some  perfection  of 
the  nervous  system,  some  divine  spark,  which  in  the  idiosyncracy 
of  such  soldiers  becomes  more  collected  and  alive  in  proportion 
is  tbey  are  surrounded  by  circumstances  the  most  likely  to 
npset  and  disturb  ?  Irrespective  of  age  or  previous  occupation, 
it  would  seem  almost  bom  and  intuitive :  at  all  events  it  has 
hhsed  forth  in  the  maturity  of  Blake,  Cromwell,  and  Marlbo- 
rough— nay,  in  the  hoary  antiquity  of  Radetsky— no  less  than  in 
the  youth  of  Cond^,  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Napoleon ;  and  the 
latter  great  captain  seemed  to  feel  the  gift  to  be  inexplicable, 
when  he  replied  to  a  flatterer  of  his  generalship — '  Mon  Dieu, 
c^est  ma  nature  ;  je  suis  fait  comme  ^.' 

To  come  back  to  the  drawing-room — opposite  to  Marlborough 
hangs  a  picture  of  Van  Amburg  in  the  wild  beasts*  den,  by 
Landseer.  This  expression  of  the  triumph  of  human  reason  over 
bmte  bone  and  muscle  was  painted  after  the  positive  instructions 
of  the  Duke,  who,  with  the  Bible  in  hand,  pointed  out  the 
passage  (Genesis,  chap.  i.  ver.  26)  in  which  dominion  is  given  to 
Adam  over  the  earth  and  animals.  He  caused  the  text  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  frame,  as  the  authority  which  conferred  on  him  a 
pririlege  of  power,  and  gave  him  the  *  great  commission  '  which 
he  fully  carried  out  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  chase.  The 
wild  beasts,  their  awed  ferocity  and  submission,  are  finished  with 
most  masterly  touch.  The  unfortunate  eyes  and  straddle  of  Van 
Amburg  were  *  a  likeness '  more  pleasing  to  the  practical  patron 
than  to  the  refining  artist ;  Sir  Edwin,  however,  was  compelled 
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to  obey  oiders  as  strictly  as  if  his  R.  A«  had  meant  Royal 
Artillery.  Thus,  when  some  of  his  sketches  were  submitted  to 
the  great  F.  M.,  he  was  met  by  the  remark,  *  Very  fine,  I  dare 
say,  but  not  what  I  want ;'  and  an  equally  cool  hint  struck  out  a 
most  picturesquely  placed  panther : — '  No — that*s  a  taught  tridi.' 
The  Duke's  true  love  for  the  United  Service  is  marked  by.  two 
pictures  in  this  room,  the  Chelsea  Pensioners  and  the  Greenwich 
Veterans.  The  Duke,  who  had  a  sjrmpathetic  admiration  for  the 
singleness  of  purpose  and  precision  of  aim  with  which  Wilkie  went 
directly  to  his  unpretentious  themes,  early  as  1816  commissioned 
him  to  paint '  British  Soldiers  regaling  at  Chelsea ' — a  suggestion 
which  by  and  bye  expanded  into  '  reading  the  Waterloo  Gazetted 
Wilkie  has  recorded  in  his  diary  the  repeated  reconnoitrings 
made,  while  the  sketches  were  in  preparation,  by  his  military 
Miecenas,  who,  carrying  into  the  studio  the  tactics  of  the  field, 
wished  to  brigade  all  the  ideas  into  one  canvass — but  was  above 
all  else  anxious  that  a  good  number  ^of  his  own  Peninsular 
soldiers — ^whom  he  never  forgot  in  war  or  peace — should  be  in- 
troduced. The  picture  was  only  finished  in  1822,  for  Wilkie, 
who  worked  slowly  and  painfully,  spared  neither  labour  of  brain 
nor  hand  on  such  a  subject  and  for  such  a  patron.  When  the 
^  Canny  Dauvid,'  as  he  honestly  tells  us,  brought  it  in,  with  the 
bill  charging  ^  1260  pounds,  i,e.  1200  guineas,'  his  Grace,  neither 
less  a  man  of  business  nor  less  thrifty  in  phraseology  than  the  Scot- 
tish Teniers,  paid  instanter,  counting  out  the  cash  himself  in  bank 
notes,  and  without  adding  one  word  expressive  of  satisfaction  or 
otherwise.  Only  when  the  recipient  interrupted  him  by  a  sugges- 
tion that  a  check  might  save  trouble,  the  paymaster  gave  him  a 
smile  and  said,  ^  Do  you  think  I  like  Coutts's  clerks  always  to  know 
how  foolishly  I  spend  my  money  ? '  The  Duke,  however,  who  was 
an  optimist,  and  whose  opinion  of  his  acquisitions  always  grew 
with  possession,  subsequently  praised  the  picture  much,  regularly 
remarking  that  he  himself  had  selected  the  site  of  the  incident. 
The  treatment  of  the  localities  and  portraits  is  capital: — all  the 
expressions  and  individualities  are  most  happily  caught — but 
portions  of  the  groupings,  especially  in  the  right  comer,  are  feeble. 
It  is  painted  with  a  nice  silvery  tone,  and  with  all  the  conscien- 
tious care  and  finish  of  Sir  David's  original  and  peculiar  style, 
from  which  he  afterwards  unfortunately  departed — but  which  he 
had  resi^med  in  the  two  admirable  pieces  left  unfinished  at  his 
too  early  death.  The  painting  was  the  lion  of  the  exhibition  of  its 
year,  and  Burnet's  fine  engraving  has  spread  its  fame  to  the  far  an- 
tippdes ;  and  whatever  the  Duke  might  think,  say,  or  not  say,  the 
^tist  was  altogether  satisfied  with  the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  as  be 
received  from  Messrs.  Graves  another  1200/. — that  is,  we  booe, 

n        T      *  1200 
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*  UOO  guineas' — for  the  copyright  The  Duke  contented  to  part 
with  the  original  for  three  years,  the  term  required  by  Mr.  Burnet 
for  the  engraving,  and,  on  the  Saturday  before  this  term  expired,* 
walked  into  the  publisher's  shop  and  asked,  '  Shall  I  have  my 
picture  back  on  Monday  ? '  *  Yes,  your  Grace,  and  by  twelve 
o'clock.'  It  was  sent  to  time,  whereupon  the  Duke,  watch  in 
band,  said,  *  NoWy  Mr.  Graves,  yon  shall  have  any  other  picture 
of  mine.' 

The  companion-work  had  for  its  inventor,  painter,  and  en- 
gnver  Mr.  Burnet — who,  as  Wilkie  declined  the  subject,  set 
up  his  easel  at  Greenwich  itself,  amid  die  living  models  of  the 
™pital.  When  it  was  finished,  our  Sailor  King,  William  IV., 
had  it  brought  to  him,  but,  on  hearing  that  three  years  would  be 
required  to  engrave  it,  replied  ^  that's  a  lifetime,'  and  sent  it 
hack.  When  the  Duke  bought  the  print  of  Mr.  Graves  the 
picture  was  suggested  to  him,  and  on  being  assured  that  its  pur-- 
chase  by  him  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  artist,  he  at  once 
psid  down  five  hundred  guineas,  the  price  asked.  When  Mr. 
Boroet  thanked  him  for  having  placed  it  near  Wilkie's,  the  Duke 
replied — *  Aye,  and  it  will  remain  so,  as  I  have  made  it  one  of 
the  heir-looms ;'  and  it  may  be  added  the  last  order  given  by  tlie 
Duke  on  leaving  Apsley  House  never  to  return,  was,  to  '  have 
tbis  picture  re-varnished.' 

Sir  David  himself,  although  a  countryman  and  fellow  student 
of  Burnet's,  was  not  over-pleased  with  a  juxta-position  by  which 
^  engraver  was  put  on  a  par  with  the  painter.  As  works  of  art 
the  two  pieces  cannot  be  compared ;  the  Greenwich  scene  is 
treated  with  a  coarse  touch,  and  the  homely  figures  stand  out  in 
hard  and  heavy  relief.  Skilled  as  he  was  in  the  history  and  theory 
of  vt,  Mr.  Burnet  naturally  wanted  palette  practice,  and  will  be 
Wwn  hereafter  more  for  his  works  on  copper  than  on  canvass, 
^or  will  this  patronage  of  the  Duke  diminish  his  popularity  ^^ 
Mid  few  of  these  weather-beaten  tars,  these  splintered  spars  of 
Nelson's  victories,  these  planks  drifted  down  from  so  many 
storms,  had  more  braved  the  breeze  than  the  Duke  himself, 
^ho,  constantly  bufieted  by  foul  winds,  again  and  again  nar* 
w>wly  escaped  shipwreck.  No  two  pictures  in  any  collection 
convey  a  nobler  moral.  The  blue  jackets  call  up  Aboukir  Bay 
mm!  Trafalgar — the  red  coats  Salamanca  and  Waterloo.*  The 
past  is  the  prophet  of  the  future,  and  deep  is  our  confidence  in 
the  sturdy  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Englishmen — that,  however 

*  Wellini^on  and  NeUon,  in  death  not  divided,  met  but  once  when  alive,  and  in 
tbe  RBali  ante-room  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street.  The  Seaman,  who  did 
^  Ikdow  (he  Soldier,  was  w  struck  by  him  that  be  stepped  out  to  inquire  wlio  he  was. 
"^  occurred  f  ery  shortly  before  Lord  N.  started  on  his  last  expedition. 
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tEonpered  with  by  peace^prateib  Here — ^boworer  tempted  by  al- 
mighty dollars  elaewheie — the  sons  of  such  sires  will  every  man^ 
when  England  agam  expects  it,  rally  round  ^  The  Old  Flag/  and 

*  do  his  duty.' 

In  this  room,  and  near  t^  Wilkie,  hang  several  first-rate  worJa 
of  Jansteen  and  other  Dutch  masters — a  school  of  which  so 
many  specimens  are  preserved  in  Apsley  House  that  the  learned 
Dr.  Waagen  considered  them  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  cause, 
and  the  proofs  and  illustrations  of  that  humour  which  he  read 
in  the  Duke's  countenance.  Undoubtedly  a  real  relish  for  dry 
humour  marked  the  kind  and  cheery  character  of  hisGiraee,  who, 
when  not  plunged  body  and  soul  in  affairs  of  serious,  solemn 
importance,  delighted  to  unbend — readily  entered  into  social 
amenities,  and  plucked  the  flowrcts  that  ^adden  the  dusty  path 
of  daily  drudgery.  Few  could  tell  a  terse  story  better — nobody, 
until  deafness  increased,  more  enjoy  a  spicy  and  festive  anecdote 
told  by  a  friend.  Undoubtedly  the  same  motives  which  indmoed 
the  Duke  to  appreciate  the  early  works  of  Wilkie  led  him  to 
admire  their  eminent  prototypes,  Ostade,  Jansteen,  Teniers,  and 
other  faithful  imitators  of  the  great  mistress,  Nature,  one  touch 
of  whom  makes  all  the  world  kin.  Unfortunately  for  the  Doctor's 
ingenious  speculations,  however,  very  few  of  these  Dntdi  gems 
were  knocked  down  to  the  Duke  by  the  battm  of  an  auctioneer. 
These  spolia  opima  formed  part  of  the  'collections'  of  King 
Joseph  Buonaparte  captured  at  Vitoria.  His  Majesty,  who 
began  life  as  an  attorney  s  clerk,  had  been  much  influ^aoed  in  his 

*  selections '  from  the  palaces  of  Ferdinand  VU.  by  the  considera- 
tions of  the  carrier,  conveyancer,  and  broker.  Dutch  pictures 
of  this  class  are  easily  packed  in  an  imperial— -and,  portable  as 
bank  notes,  their  mercantile  Aalue  is  no  less  fixed  and  cerlain. 

The  next  drawing-room  contains  hard  and  unsatisfactory 
copies — libels  in  truth — of  four  celelH»ted  pieces,  at  Madrid, 
by  Rafaelle,  the  antithesis  of  Jansteen  and  Wilkie  ;  they  were 
painted  by  Monsieur  Bonnemaison,  and  bought  of  him  by  the 
Duke.  The  exquisite  original  of  No.  1,  a  Holy  Family,  is 
commonly  known  as  La  Perla^  from  having  been  pronounced 
the  Pearl  of  Pictures  by  Philip  IV.,  who  purchased  it  from 
the  gallery  of  our  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  when  sold  by  Crom* 
well.  No.  2,  the  Spasm  of  the  Saviour  under  the  Cross,  is 
generally  called  el  Pasmc  de  Sunlta,  from  having  been  done 
for  a  convent  at  Palermo,  dedicated  to  that  awful  agony.  This 
composition,  long  considered  second  only  to  the  Transfig^ura- 
tion,  having  been  ^transported'  to  Paris  in  1810,  was  removed 
from  the  old  decayed  pannel  and  transferred  to  canvass  by 
Monsieur  Bonnemaison.    It  was  rescued  indeed  by  this  ingenions 
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ipeni^r  from   ndn  of  BMterial — hat  only  that  it  miglit  be 

^bnutified  and  repaired ' — that  is  to  say,  'scrubbed,  scoured, 

lipaiiited,  relackered,  and  mined  in  spirit  and  surface.     No.  3, 

J%e  Visitatian^  was  also  *  transported '  to  Paris  and  also  ^  restored.' 

No.  4,  Tobit  and  the  Fish^  one  of  Bafaelle's  most  beaatiful  works, 

mderwent  a  similar  crael  fate.     The  Duke  was  fond  of  relating 

an  anecdote  of  the  originals  thus  mangled  and  afterwards  carica* 

tend  bj  a  French  hand.    When  Uiat  radical  reformer  had  pared 

tkir  paaoels  down  to  the  quick,  on  the  back  of  tibe  primings  of 

mm  or  two  the  process  of  the  wonderful  Italian  stood  revealed* 

Tbe  figures  were  found  first  drawn  in  as  skeletons— then,  in  a 

•acond  stage,  the  outlines  of  muscle  environed  the  drj  bones 

—and  finally,  at  a  third  set-to,  the  folds  of  the  dmperies  had 

bttn  superadded :  so  unsparing  of  labour  was  this  great  master 

if  his  art ;  and  so  fully  did   he  anticipate  the  principle  of  our 

peat  master  of  the  art  of  war,  that  '  success  can  only  be  attained 

by  tracing  every  part  of  every  operation  from  its  origin  to  its 

coadnding  point.*     These  pictures  were  among  those  sent  back 

&DII1  Paris  to  Madrid  in  1815 — and  copies  of  them  are  therefore 

^propriately  placed  in  the  house  of  the  just  man  who  compelled 

the  spoilers  to  regorge  plundered  art.    MiiflSing — (whose  sterling 

Memoirs  we  are  glad  to  see  translated   by  Colonel  Yorke)*-* 

Bakes  no   bones  of  detailing  how  the  non-restomtion  by  the 

nttoied  Bourbon  of  the  stolen  goods  led  to  the  famous  Order  of 

Saptember  10, 1815.    By  this,  the  only  Order  ever  signed  by  all  the 

thoee  Marshals — Schwarzenberg,  Wellington,  and  Bliicher — the 

Qse  of  force  was  authariaed  to  carry  out  tliat  '  great  moral  lessoa' 

10  tersely  tau^t  to  Talleyrand  and  ably  discussed  by  the  Duke  in 

his  despatches  of  the  16th  and  23rd  of  that  memorable  month. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  four  originals,  cobbled 

Md  copied  by  Mons.  Bonncmaisoo,  were  some  few  years  after« 

vuds  on  the  point  of  coming  to  Charing  Cross.      During  the 

Carlist  struggle,  a  private  agent  from  Madrid  proposed  to  sell 

them  to  our  Government.     Lord  Monteagle,  then  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer,  much  to  his  credit — for  it  was  during  the  parlia- 

inentary  recess  and  therefore  wholly  on  his  own  responsibility  — * 

<>ftred  at  once  the  sum  of  80,000/.     The  negociation  went  off  oa 

hit  stipulating  that   the    circumstances  of  the   transaction,    if 

completed,  should  be  avowed  by  both  Governments.    Forthwith 

a  flamiiig  official  contradiction  of  the  whole  afiair  appeared  in 

^e  Madrid  papers,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  bargain 

was  scouted  as  an  insult.     This  public  protest  was  accompanied, 

however,  with  a  private  hint  that,  were  the  Exchequer  stipulation 

dropped,  the  proposal  was  still  open  I     The  negociation  was  not 

canied   on  through  Lord  Clarendon,  our  resident  minister  at 

^JMadrid, 
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Madrid,  from  a  suspicion  that  the  80,000/.  would  not  be  paid  io 
hard  cash,  but  set  off  against  the  bill  owing  for  the  Tower  mus- 
kets sent  out  for  Espartero's  ragamuffins  according  to  the  nan- 
intervention  treaty.     Coscu  de  Eqnina. 

This  room,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Apsley  House,  is  re- 
markable for  the  heterogeneous  .  subjects,  sacred  and  profane, 
which  the  Duke  has  jumbled  together.  He  had  a  most  Catholic 
or  Pagan  love  for  art,  and  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  open 
his  Pantheon  for  any  representation ;  perhaps  some  exclusions, 
however,  are  as  noticeable  as  any  of  the  admissions.  Thus, 
many  as  are  the  personal  memorials  here  of  Napoleon,  only  one 
face  out  of  the  troop  of  Marshals,  with  whose  backs  he  was  so 
familiar,*  is  honoured  with  a  niche  in  the  Piccadilly  WalLalla. 
The  Duke,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  cordially  wel- 
comed within  his  own  halls,  as  a  brother  in  arms,  the  Marshal 
he  had  met  and  consequently  beaten  the  most — the  one  with 
whom  he  opened,  at  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  the  ball  which 
concluded  at  Toulouse.  He  never  forgot  that,  in  1809,  he  had 
sat  down  in  Oporto  to  the  dinner  prepared  jfor  Soult,  and  so 
gave  him  one  in  return  at  Apsley  House,  when  the  lieutenant  of 
Napoleon  represented  Louis  Philippe  ('  the  Napoleon  of  Peace*) 
at  the  coronation  of  our  gracious  Queen  Victoria ;  and  after  this 
he  procured  a  portrait  of  his  old  and  famished  foe,  and  new  and 
feasted  friend.  The  expression  in  this  indifferent  picture  is  that 
of  a  shrewd  home-spun  man,  stem  and  anxious.  It,  however, 
softens  his  vulgarity  a  good  deal,  and  also  the  sinister  cast  of  the 
visage.  When  His  Excellency  shuffled  into  the  ambassadors' 
pew  at  the  Abbey,  and  was  fairly  seated,  bronzed  and  rugged, 
among  so  many  splendid  courtly  Esterhazys,  &c.,  all  over  smiles 
and  diamonds,  he  certainly  "had  very  much  the  air  of  an  old 
robber  got  in  among  a  set  of  promising  subjects  for  a  raffle. 
The  Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  we  may  observe,  was  like 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  bom  in  1769 — and  he  also,  like  our 
Duke,  died  in  1852. 

As  Soult  figures  here  the  only  one  of  his  kind.  Pins  VII.  is 
the  sole  representative  of  the  ^  drum  ecclesiastic  ;'  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  pillager  of  convents  is  hung  up — in  irony  perhws — 
next  to  the  holy  head  of  his  own  church — and  that  done  by  a  Pro- 
testant General,  the  only  friend  the  poor  Pope  found  in  his  day 
of  need,  and  the  restorer  of  the  sacrilegious  plunderings.     The 

'  *  While  the  Louvre  was  being  stripped  of  borrowed  plumrt,  Wellington  fell  ioto 
great  disfavour,  and  was  coldly  received  by  some  French  marshals,  on  nne  occasiart, 
as  he  passed  through  their  Salle  in  the  Tnilen'es  on  a  visit  to  Louis  Will. ;  wlicn  tbe 
king  sut)sequeiitly  eipressetl  his  surprise  and  vexation  in  hearing  that  they  bad. 
'  turned  their  backs  ^  ou  him,  *  It  is  of  no  consequence,  Sire/  was  the  reply :  *  c*cst  Iciir 
habitude.' 

pontiflTs 
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pontiff's  portrait,  painted  by  M.  Lefevrc — ^no  speaker  this  in  the 
psriiament  of  art — is  both  blowsy  and  lacrymose,  and  presents  a 
dioroQgfaly  French  version  of  the  much-enduring  pale  Italian, 
Vfao  has  been  so  admirably  rendered  by  our  Lawrence  in  his 
masterpiece  executed  for  the  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor. 
Above  this  ill-yoked  pair  appears  the  gallant  Duke  of  Bmns- 
lick,  the  ill-fated  hero  of  Byron  and  the  Brussels  ball,  who  met 
Us  soldier's  death,  one  day  too  soon,  at  Quatre  Bras.  He  fell  at 
Ae  head  of  those  comrades  whom  he  had  clothed  in  black  until 
his  father^s  death  at  Jena  and  the  wrongs  of  Germany  should  be 
wenged.  Neither  of  these  foreign  pictures  can  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  thoughtful  Pitt,  by  Hoppner,  which  the  Duke 
purchased  at  Lord  Liverpool's  sale,  or  with  the  intellectual  care- 
worn head  of  Perceval,  who  breasted  the  worst  factions  boldly  as 
fte  Duke.  Near  these  statesmen,  good  and  true,  hangs  a  likeness 
of  Mr.  Arbnthnot,  to  whom  Apsley  House  was  a  second  home, 
wd  who  breathed  his  last  under  this  roof.  No  one  ever  exer- 
ciied  more  influence  over  the  commanding  mind  of  the  Duke 
^  this  tried  and  time-honoured  friend,  whom  he  wore  in  his 
littrf s  core,  as  Hamlet  did  Horatio. 

Among  the  three  pictures  of  Napoleon  in  this  single  room, 
ODe  that  gives  him  in  a  scarlet  uniform,  still  young  and  thin — 
while  that  fine  face  retained  all  its  true  Italian  expression — de- 
serves notice,  both  for  itself  and  its  history.  It  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  a  gentleman,  not  of  the  Duke's  acquaintance,  to  whom 
sn  invitation  to  dine  at  Apsley  House  was  sent  by  mistake— 
M>d  the  unbidden  guest  subsequently  presented  it  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  he  had 
I'eea  set  at  his  ease  on  his  arrival  by  the  high-bred  and  feeling 
i^ost  Amid  other  portraits  of  the  Buonaparte  family  male  and 
fanale,  few  but  will  pause  before  the  one  of  Josephine,  at  whose 
^vorce  the  great  Corsican's  bright  star  declined ;  nor  will  atten- 
^  be  refused  to  that  of  Madame  Grassini,  the  beautiful  syren 
of  song  in  her  day.  To  complete  the  hotchpotch  here,  beneath 
Ae  mythical  Visit  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  the  Virgin  by  Raffaelle, 
behold  The  Highland  Whisky-Btill — a  performance  in  which,  to 
^^^  a  pithy  phrase  of  the  Duke's,  there  is  ^  no  mistake ;'  it  is 
redolent  with  peat-reek,  and  the  spirit  is  above  proof  and  cri- 
ticism. It  was  painted  by  the  inimitable  Sir  Edwin  on  the  spot 
^Mf,  in  its  hidden  glen,  and  far  alike  from  excisemen  and  tee- 
Idlers.  On  another  wall,  a  shadow  at  least  of  the  highest 
ideal  of  Italian  genius  —  one  of  those  copies  by  the  modest 
Bonnemaison — overhangs  The  Melton  Himtj  in  which  horses 
•nd  hounds,  *  the  pink,'  and  '  the  real  thing '  proclaim  —  and 
*no  mistake*  again — Francis  Grant  and  English  verity.     The 
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Dmk6f  wbo  gave  1000/.  for  this  pioture,  was  4k>  pLewod  that 
be  commissioned  Mr.  Calvert  to  paint  a  companion  for  6Q0i!, 
In  that  work,  a  Meeting  of  the  Vine  Hunt,  he  bims^  is  the 
hero  of  the  field ;  while  around  are  grouped  bis  Hampshire  nei^>* 
bouES,  with  whom  bt  loved  to  live  on  tbe  most  iriendfy  tenns. 
These  spirit-stirring  and  truly  English  sports  appealed  to  all  bis 
manly  sympathies.  He  took  pleasuie,  '  after  his  own  way* — fas 
the  peninsular  adepts  told  Judge-AdvoMcate  I^rpent)— nun  uie 
chaoe — mimic  war-— «nd  amidst  all  tbe  a»^Vti**ff  of  his  gtaiX 
chatge,  as  in  tbe  peacefulness  of  his  age  at  home,  eocouxaged 
tbe  noble  ezercise,  both  as  an  antidote  to  tbe  Otinm  Castrena^ 
and  because  be  well  knew  that  those  wbo  lode  best  up  to 
bounds  were  never  the  last  to  face  an  enemy's  square^  nor  tbe 
least  sure,  wben  it  was  broken,  to  be  in  at  tbe  death. 

Visitors  next  enter  tbe  wing  added  by  the  Duke— ^passing 
&om  this  s^es  of  not  spacious  old  drawiAg^^rooms  into  tbe 
great  Waterloo  Gallery^  which,  however  open  to  architectaral 
criticism,  has  a  palatial  character.  The  saloon  extends  about 
ninety  feet — ^the  entire  western  side  of  the  house — but,  though 
crammed  with  pictures,  is  bett^  fitted  for  state^eceptions 
than  art^exbibition.  The  stinted  raya  of  a  London  sun  struggle 
through  an  oxrer-rpannelled  so-called  sky-light;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Duke,  who  had  so  much  powder  at  bis  com* 
mand,  did  not,  on  soma  darkish  day,  diaect  it  to  be  blown 
off — '  hoist  by  his  own  petard.'  The  lover  and  proper  windows 
are  plated  with  iron  shutters  outside,  and  inside  witii  mixrocs. 
The  general  style  is  that  of  Louis  XIV..  gone  craay:  gilding  and 
yellow  damask  ha^ire  done  their  best  for  pomp  and  their  worst  Sox 
art  The  paintings  either  blush  unseen,,  or  look  like  black  qpots 
huddled  on  the  gaudy  background.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
this — but  the  trutb  is  that  objects  which  in  every  other  gallery  ane 
the  principals  must  submit  to  be  ranked  as  secondary  ones  hgn  z 
— at  all  events  nxost  certainly  tbe  absorbing  interest  strikingly 
marked  on  the  countenances  of  tbe  stream  of  spectators  tfamt 
poured  in,  was  the  scene  of  tbe  bammty  and  the  idea  of  tben«i«, 
tbe  hero  of  tbe  day,  tbe  first  and  foremost  in  the  figbt^  yet 
spaffed  to  preside  here  over  so  many  anniversaries  of  its  glory. 
These  were  tbe  pivots  on  which  the  reverential  curiosity  of  tbe 
nation  tujmed,  and  to  wbiob  Jansteen  and  Murillo,  tiie  Great 
Room  or  the  Striped  Room,  were  as  leather  and  prunella.  Tbe 
point  of  every  sigbt  was  the  spot  on  which  he  sat  at  thoae 
military  festivals ;  and  tbe  identical  chair  he  occupied  was  placed 
exactly  opposite  the  central  fire-grate.  In  that  chair  be  will  sift 
BO  more;  and  cold  must  be  that  patriotism  wbicb  warms  iMxt 
at  this  hearth,  and  languid  that  imagination  wbicb  cannot  se« 
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peopb  the  b^  with  tbat  gfiUaat  gatlumng,  that  vi«ta  of  retrnwrn^ 
lAoserried  rotmd  their  leader  here  aa  faitbfullj  aa  enoe  wont  ia 
the  thickest  fight,  and  ere  their  or  his  hairs  y^eace  grey. 

The  commemorations  were  originally  held  in  the  usual  dining- 
room  of  the  honte^  and  the  company  included  only  sosie  twenty 
who  had  been  Generals  in  the  actions  of  June,  1815 ;  as  this 
namber  gradually  was  diminished  by  deaths,  room  was  afforded 
tot  officers  of  less  standing;  by  degrees,  it  being  the  Duke's 
especial  desire  to  invite,  if  he  could,  all  comrades  who  continued 
in  the  army,  the  party  swelled  to  above  eighty,  and  many  met  at 
the  la^  of  these  festivals,  as  guests  of  their  great  chief,  who 
tbirty-seren  years  before  was  already  a  Field-Marshal,  when  they 
were  only  fleshing  their  maiden  swords  as  ensigns  at  Quatre 
Bras,  Hougomont,  or  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  StdeoR  was  thua 
Qsed  for  the  first  time  in  1880,  and  was  inaugurated  as  T/te 
Waterloo  OaUery  by  the  royal  presence  of  William  IV. 

Now  that  all  this  pomp  and  circumstance  has  passed  away,  as 
all  things  must,  the  pictures  rise  in  importance,  and  will  become 
the  rightful  furniture,  iheprceclara  stwelkxj  of  the  stately  chamber; 
and  in  addition  to  their  own  merit,  from  having  been  made  heir- 
kxMQs  by  the  Duke,  they  are  henceforth  inseparably  united  with 
Us  name  and  the  Ininours  he  has  tsaosmitted.  Undoubtedly  they 
cuttot  be  cmnpared  in  number  or  value  with  ikte  ^  coUectioBS ' 
formed  in  Spain  by  M.  Soult or  M. Sebastiani,  whidi  'fetched  so 
Bnich  money.'  The  Duke,  bom,  bred,  and  educated  an  English 
S^ndeman,  would  just  as  soon  have  thought  of  telling  a  lie  in  a 
Mletin  as  of  robbing  a  church  in  a  campaign :  honesty  was  his 
policy.  *  Clear  in  his  great  office,'  he  never  alloyed  his  glory 
with  the  dross  of  pillage  or  peculation ;  his  shrine  of  immortality 
was  approached  through  the  temple  of  virtue — and  he  trusted  to 
a  grateful  country  to  provide  means  to  support  a  dignity  which 
be  bad  carved  out  with  an  untarnished  sword.  Such  also  was  the 
spirit  of  Nelson — and  he  could  tell  his  feeling,  which  would 
hardly  have  suited  the  Duke.  '  Had  I  attended  less  to  the 
•wvice  of  my  country,'  wrote  the  glorious  sailor,  *  I  might  h«re 
iQade  some  money,  too ;  however,  I  trust  my  name  will  stand  on 
XBcord  when  the  money-makers  will  be  forgotten.' 

The  principal  paintings  made  heir-looms  by  the  Duke,  and 
called  in  the  inventory  the  Spanish  Pictures,  were  won  on  the 
&€ld  of  Vitoria,  wh«A  the  enemy  was  beaten  '  hefbre  the  town,  in 
the  town,  about  the  town,  and  out  of  the  town.'  Then  Jourdain 
was  taroed  and  fled,  and  Joseph^  the  King,  followed ;  and  the 
whole  artistical  pillage  of  6ve  years  Peninsular  occupatiOTi, 
Coring  which  all  plundered,  from  Buonaparte  down  to  the  fraction 
<tf  a  drummer-boy,,  wae  abwidoned.    The  royal  imperial,  bursting 
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with  pickings,  was  laid  at  the  victor's  feet,  and  opened  in  Harley 
Street  (his  Grace's  old  London  habitat)  by  Mr.  Seguier — with 
what  result  let  this  document  tell : — 

<  To  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Henry  WeUeeley,  K.B. 

'Aire,  I6th  March,  1814. 

*  My  dear  Henry,— The  baggage  of  King  Joseph,  after  the  battle 
of  Vitoria,  fell  into  ray  hands  after  having  been  plundered  by  the 
soldiers ;  and  I  found  among  it  an  imperial,  containing  prints,  draw- 
ings, and  pictures. 

*  From  the  cursory  view  which  I  took  of  them,  the  latter  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  anything  remarkable*  There  are  certainly  not 
among  them  any  of  the  fine  pictures,  which  I  saw  in  Madrid,  by 
Baiael  and  others ;  and  I  thought  more  of  the  prints  and  drawings,  all 
of  the  Italian  school,  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  whole 
collection  was  robbed  in  Italy  rather  than  in  Spun.  I  sent  them  to 
England ;  and  having  desired  that  they  should  be  put  to  rights,  and 
those  cleaned  which  required  it,  I  have  found  that  there  are  among^ 
them  much  finer  pictures  than  I  conceived  there  were ;  and  as,  if  the 
King's  palaces  have  been  robbed  of  pictures,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  his  may  be  among  them,  and  I  am  desirous  of  restoring  them 
to  his  Majesty,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  mention  the 
subject  to  Don  J.  Luyando,  and  tell  him  that  I  request  that  a  person 
may  be  fixed  upon  to  go  to  London  to  see  them,  and  to  fix  upon  those 
belonaring  to  his  Majesty. 

^  This  may  be  done,  either  now  or  hereafter,  when  I  shall  return  ta 
England,  as  may  be  most  expedient.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  best  of 
them  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  putting  them  to  rights,  which 
is  an  expense  necessary  for  their  preservation,  whetiier  they  belong  to 
his  Majesty  or  not.    Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Wellington.' 

Ferdinand  VII.  was  well  pleased  that  these  prizes  should  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  deliverer  of  himself  and  Spain,  and  the  more 
as  he  cared  for  no  such  things,  being,  in  fact,  about  as  iniesthetic 
a  Goth  as  ever  smoked  tobacco ;  and  we  may  take  the  liberty  to 
whisper  that  the  *  prints  and  drawings,'  which  the  Duke  thought 
the  best  articles  in  Joseph's  sack,  are  second-rate. 

The  pictures  in  this  saloon  (as  elsewhere)  seem  to  be  hung 
more  with  reference  to  size  than  any  other  consideration,  and  we 
hope  no  feelings  will  forbid,  by  and  bye,  a  different  arrangement. 
We  shall  select  a  few  only  for  notice  here ;  and  even  so  the  danger 
of  becoming  dull  as  the  catalogue  of  an  auctioneer  is  imminent. 

Of  those  that  bear  upon  the  founder  of  the  gallery,  prece- 
dence seems  due,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Spanish  school,  ia 
which  Velazquez  claims  first  rank.  The  Aguador  or  Water- 
carrier  of  Seville,  one  of  his  earliest  known  works,  was  probably 
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pabted  in  tbe  studio  of  his  bold  but  coarse  master,  Herren^— 
the  first  to  adopt  in  Spain  tbe  naturalistic  style,  which  Caravaggio 
was  making  so  fashionable  in  cognate  Naples.  This  was  the  re- 
action of  Rafaelle — when  an  over-banqueting  on  the  ideal  and 
elevated  led  to  a  craving  for  the  contrary,  as  lust  when  sated  in 
a  celestial  bed  will  prey  on  garbage: — le  ddgout  du  beau  amhie 
U  gout  du  singulier.  This  specimen  of  the  democracy  of  art — 
of  humanity  in  rags — is  a  true  transcript  of  the  low  life  at 
Seville,  and  is  treated  with  the  broadest  touch  and  admirable 
imitation  of  texture  and  material.  Near  it  is  a  portrait  of 
Qaevedo,  the  ill-fated  wit-novelist  and  Fielding  of  Spain,  to 
whom,  as  to  Cervantes,  his  country  gave  stones,  not  bread,  and  a 
prisoo  for  a  home.  The  heavy,  ordinary  features  indicate  little 
of  the  humorous  or  comic ;  while  the  spectacles,  the  coveted 
pririlege  of  the  man  of  letters  of  that  period,  suggest  the  Doctors' 
Commons  more  than  the  Drurylane  of  the  Peninsula.  The  neigh- 
bonriog  likeness  of  a  Young  Mem — long  most  erroneously  con- 
sidered that  of  Velazquez  himself — is  conspicuous  for  its  mascu- 
line vigour,  sobriety,  and  truth : — chary  of  colour,  and  free  from 
tinsel  and  pretension,  it  tells  like  the  prose  of  Thucydides.  But  the 
veiy  finest  specimen  here  of  Velazquez  is  the  portrait  of  Innocent 
X.,  the  Pamphili  Pope,  done  at  Rome  in  1G48 — (as  an  autograph 
of  the  painter  on  the  back  states) — and  of  which  there  is  a  well 
known  replica  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  shrewd  pontiff  is 
portrayed  to  the  rubicimd  life  by  our  great  Spaniard,  who  was 
too  honest  even  to  flatter  the  tiara.  Nearly  opposite  hangs 
onseen  a  procession  into  a  fortification,  in  which  the  figures 
iparkle  like  gems.  The  locality  is  in  Navarre,  as  above  are 
painted  those  chains  that  encircled  the  tent  of  the  Moorish 
general,  and  were  broken  in  1212  by  Sancho  III.  at  Navas  de 
Tolosa,  when  and  where  the  first  real  blow  was  dealt  to  the 
Mahommedan  intruder. 

In  another  comer  the  celebrated  ^Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,'  by  Correggio,  also  blushes  unseen,  in  spite  of  the  halo, 
the  supernatural  luminous  emanation,  which — as  in  the  '  Notte,' 
the  master's  masterpiece  at  Dresden — proceeds  from  the  person 
of  the  Saviour.  This  picture,  originally  parted  with,  it  is  said, 
in  payment  of  an  apothecary's  bill  of  four  scudi,  was  never- 
theless done  at  the  painter's  best  period.  Vasari  speaks  of 
it  I  as  considered,  in  his  own  time,  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
specimens — and  no  wonder,  for  bow  much  art  is  condensed  in 
the  small  space  of  this  Koh-i-noor.  The  old  copy  of  it  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  was  purchased  during  the  war  by  Mr. 
Angerstein  for  2000/.  He  acted  on  the  advice  of  West  and 
Lawrence,  who  certified  to   its  originality ;  and  this  mistake, 
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made  by  such  reel  jtid^es,  migfat  mig^st  a  little  more  charity  to 
tome  self-confident  critics  of  our  days,  and  temper  pens  too  r^BMly 
to  be  dipped  in  gall.  We  should  say  that  some  still  think  it 
may  possibly  be  a  replica. 

The  power  of  the  mellow  Hue  and  tones  of  this  Correggio, 
and  the  clear  tender  pinks  of  the  Velazquez,  are  tested  by  the 
Vandermeulen  hung  near  them,  all  gorgeous  in  scarlet  and 
cavaliers  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  proceeding  to  a  marriage, 
and  blessed  from  a  balcony  by  a  violet-robed  prelate;  a  ser- 
pent, on  an  armorial  shield,  comiects  the  incident  with  the 
Colbert  family.  The  cool  landscape  and  gradation  of  tints  is 
admirable. 

M urillo  is  not  well  represented  among  these  Spanish  pieces  : 
King  Joseph,  a  resident  at  Madrid,  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
obtaining  his  works  than  Soult,  who  gleaned  at  Seville — the 
home  of  this  local  artist.  That  illustrious  marshal  knew  well 
how  to  seize  the  tide  and  time,  and  a  single  instance  w^ill 
suffice  as  well  as  a  hundred.  One  day,  when  showing  his 
*  collection'  to  Colonel  Gurwood,  he  stopped  before  a  certain 
Murillo,  and  observed,  '  I  value  that  picture  much ;  it  saved  the 
lives  of  two  estimable  men.'  An  aide-de-camp  whispered  in 
Gurwood's  ear — '  He  threatened  to  have  them  both  shot  if  they 
did  not  send  him  the  painting.' — *  Steal  I  foh !  a  fico  for  the 
phrase — convey  the  wise  it  call.'  Nothing — to  do  him  justice 
— was  too  minute,  or  too  great,  for  the  capacity  of  his  grasp. 
The  catalogue  now  before  us,  of  the  sale  of  his  '  collection '  at 
Paris  last  year,  is  a  lasting  record  of  the  diligence  and  intelli- 
gence with  which  he  laboured  in  his  vocation. 

The  so-called  Murillo  at  Apsley  House  is  a  large  specimen 
of  the  common  class  of  low  beggar  life,  and  is  made  up  of  an 
old  woman  with  a  mess  of  pottage,  a  grinning  urchin,  a  dog, 
and  a  pipkin.  If  printed  Spanish  pedigrees  be  a  better  test  of 
originality  than  a  picture  itself,  this  must  be  held  to  be  a 
genuine  work,  however  hard  and  coarse  the  colouring,  how- 
ever overdone  the  boy's  grin,  however  Roman  the  nose  of  the 
Andalusian  hag.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  passed  from  Cadiz  to 
Farley  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Anderdon,  a  country 
neighbour  of  the  Duke's,  and  whose  gallery  was  the  show 
to  which  he  took  his  visitors  from  Strath  field  say  e.  This  was 
the  painting  of  his  predilection — *  Give  me,'  he  never  failed  to 
say,  '  the  old  woman  and  the  boy.'  Accordingly,  when  his  good 
old  ally's  collection  came  to  the  hammer  at  Christie's  he  secured 
his  favourite,  which  at  least  possesses  that  merit. 

The  full-length  portrait  of  our  bloody  Mary  was  brought  firom 
Spain  by  Lord  Cowley,  and  probably  was  one  of  the  many  sent 
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diere  when  she  iiiarriMi  ll»  cognate  bigot  Philip  II.  On  tibe 
nwitelpieoe  beneath  is  another  oif  the  maaj  busts  (rf  the  beanii* 
fal  Ladj  Douto;  and  near  it,  a  head  by  Canoya  of  a  yomg 
Hid  chapleMacowned  female,  said  by  awne  to  be  Pauline 
Baoiuq)«rte;  it  was  presented  by  the  acnlptor  to  the  Duke 
in  1817,  in  gratefol  remembrance,  as  an  inscription  on  the  back 
raeords,  of  the  reatitution  of  works  of  art  taken  from  Rome  by 
the  French,  and  the  gift  moreover  of  100,000  francs  to  the  poor 
Pope  to  pay  for  packages  and  carriage.  Canova,  who  mored 
Iwmn  and  earth  to  bring  about  this  great  act  of  justice,  had 
foit  a  marble  memorial  to  each  of  the  four  eminent  individuals 
who  were  the  most  instrumental — to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Long^ 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  Duke ;  and  never  was  the  sword  better 
thrown  into  the  scale,  than  when  the  eternal  city,  the  home  of 
art,  thoB  recovered  by  it  her  heir*looms  —  the  Apollo  aad 
the  Tranafignration. 

Oar  limits  compel  us  to  pass  from  the  130  and  more  pictuvea 
with  which  these  walls  are  tapestried :  they  differ  ao  much  in 
sise,  sabjeot,  and  quality,  that  to  fit  their  frames  in  with  each 
other  must  hwre  beien  the  object  and  ofiice  of  the  art*executioners 
employed  to  hang  them.  At  any  rate  many  excellent  specimens 
of  Teniers,  Ostade,  Jansteen,  Wouvermans,  Claude,  and  the 
Veoetian  school,  are  as  good  as  lost. 

On  quitting  this  saloon  the  old  house  is  re-entered, 
and  we  are  in  the  Small  Drawing'  Boom,  as  it  is  styled, 
which,  if  it  appears  smaller  by  the  contrast,  has  a  greater 
air  of  daily  occupation.  The  malachite  vases  here  were  the 
gift  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  whose  small  portrait  by  Gerard, 
taken  in  his  favourite  leaning  attitude,  recalls  the  individual 
ann.  Near  it  hangs  the  nautical  William  IV.,  all  blushes,  in  a 
scarlet  uniform — so  recorded  in  1833  by  Wilkie.  The  somewhat 
extraordinary  costume  is  given  with  power — the  at  best  ordinary 
features  with  feebleness — especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
intellectual  head  of  Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter, 
by  Lawrence.  This  full-length,  originally  Intended  for  the  hall 
of  Cbristchurch,  Oxford,  was  found,  when  finished,  to  be  too 
large  for  the  destined  space.  The  Duke,  who  owed  to  his 
brother  his  first  separate  command,  remembered  the  obligation, 
and  seldom  showed  the  picture  without  remarking — '  The 
Governor.  A  great  man  that :  very  clever.'  No  two  brothers 
were  more  unlike  in  character  and  taste,  and  few  were  ever 
greater  in  their  respective  capacities :  by  the  two  acting  together, 
the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  our  Indian  empire  was  saved  and 
fixed  at  a  moment  the  most  critical.  In  their  later  days  even,  the 
Marquis,  less   punctual  than  the  Duke,    frequently  kept  him 
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waiting,  to  which  he  patiently  submitted,  saying,  '  My  brother 
treats  me  as  if  I  was  only  G>lonel  Wellesley  and  he  still 
Governor-General/ 

Opposite  bangs  another  full-length  of  Napoleon,  painted  by 
Lefevre,  and  of  no  particular  notability,  save  as  affording  a  fresh 
proof  how  superior  the  Duke  was  to  any  jealousy  or  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  Emperor's  military  merit.  He  seems  to  have  exk- 
tertained  no  very  exalted  opinion — Massena  excepted — of  any  of 
the  tribe  of  Marshals — fortisque  Gyas  fortisque  Qeanthus — whose 
existence  the  world  will  soon  forget,  and  whose  names  never 
were  such  as  nurses  frightened  babies  with;  but  he  inva^ 
liably  did  ample  justice  to  their  master,  whose  presence  in  the 
£eld — as  he  told  Larpent  among  others— he  reckoned  as  equal 
to  a  reinforcement  of  40,000  men.  Nee  mirumy  thinks  Lar- 
pent:—  He  could  promote  a  drummer  to  a  duke,  while  ours, 
hampered  by  the  Horse  Guards,  had  difficulties  in  making  an 
ensign.* 

We  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  portrait,  by  Wilkie,  of  the  late 
beautiful  Lady  Lyndhurst,  dressed  as  a  Spaniard,  in  a  conven- 
tional mantilla,  lined  with  red,  and  such  as  never  was  worn  or  seen 


*  We  are  lorry  that,  though  anxious  to  give  as  much  space  as  possible  to  the  great 
Duke,  we  cannot  enter  at  present  into  the  details  of  what  we  consider  to  be  among 
the  most  interesting  recent  contributions  to  the  mass  of  materials  for  his  ftitnre 
historian;— but  let  no  reader  deny  himself  a  sight  of  this  Diary  of  Mr.  Larjieut, 
attached  to  his  head-<^uarters  as  Judge- Advocate  from  the  summer  of  1812  to  the 
dupersion  of  the  Peninsular  army  in  1814.  The  work  consists  of  that  gentleman's 
private  record  of  occurrences — as  transmitted  at  the  time  to  hi9  family  here — not 
a  word  altered.  Such  documents  are  rare,  and  few  indeed  of  them  stand  the  test  of 
examination  by  strangers — but  these  papers  do.  The  writer  was,  of  course,  recognised 
as  a  man  of  good  talents  and  legal  acquirements,  else  he  would  not  have  been 
appointed  to  such  a  post  by  the  then  Judge-Advocate  General,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
ailterwards  Lord  Canterbury.  It  is  obvious  that  his  diligence  and  skill  in  office, 
and  his  manners  and  conversation,  soon  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  per- 
sonal liking  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  return  his  letters  have  now  thrown 
additional  light  on  the  Duke's  character  and  demeanour,  both  as  a  General  and 
as  a  man.  The  perfectly  easy,  uuaffecteil  style  gives  a  very  neculiar  charm  — 
and  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  inaccuracies,  inevitable  under  tne  circumstances, 
would  have  been  utterly  injudicious.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  that  the  witness 
is  a  civilian — a  regular  loncoln's-Iun  barrister,  suddenly  equipped  in  red  coat  and 
black  feather,  and  popped  down  among  the  society  of  leading  military  men  sur- 
rounding the  immediate  person  of  Wellington.  He  reports  their  doings  and  sayings 
from  day  to  day  with  apparently  the  most  complete  openness  and  candour.  Nor  do  his 
•own  unconcealed  little  foibles  by  any  means  detract  from  the  interest  of  his  pagea 
Even  his  thorouglily  Cockney  regard  fotprog^  as  he  calls  it,  and  studious  entries  as  to 
whatever  touches  that  department,  are  more  than  amusing — for,  after  all,  the  feeding 
of  an  army  is  the  verj  first  concern  for  every  true  General,  and  no  work  yet  published 
(except  of  course  the  Duke*s  own)  illustrates  so  clearly  his  Grace's  incessant  watchfal- 
uess  and  wonderful  combinations  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  provisions  for  his  men. 
The  lawyer,  however,  was  a  keen  spectator  (sometimes  a  rash  one)  on  the  day  of  dan- 
ger, and  has  given  very  lively  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  important  oparations^  from 
Burgos  to  Toulouse  inclusive. 

except 
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except  at  a  fancj  ball  at  Kensington :  but  Wilkie,  so  sober  and 
trothful  at  home,  went  to  the  Peninsula  to  give  loose  reins  to  his 
imagination  in  defiance  of  local  colour,  costume,  and  custom. 
On  the  neck  of  the  daric-glancing  lady  may  jet  be  seen  a  spot, 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  the  point  of  a  tale.  The  picture  had 
just  been  sent  home,  and  was  placed  in  the  Duke's  library, 
where  he  was  writing,  when  the  house  was  surrounded  by  the 
patriots  bent  on  reform.  Soon  a  stone,  breaking  a  pane  of  glass, 
whizzed  like  a  shot  over  his  head,  and  pierced  the  canvass.  The 
Duke,  without  showing  the  least  fear  or  concern,  finished  his 
letters,  and  while  his  servant  sealed  them  up,  walked  to  the 
windows,  and  seeing  the  multitudes  swarming  round  the  statue 
of  Achilles,  simplv  remarked,  '  Why,  they  are  going  to  pull  that 
thing  down.'  Fortunately  for  themselves,  none  of  these  gentle- 
men entered  the  house,  where  a  welcome  after  the  fashion  of 
the  10th  of  April  awaited  them. 

The  selection  of  pictures  for  the  next,  the  Striped  Drawing^ 
Soom^  is  vividly  characteristic  of  the  Duke.  Here  he  has 
delighted  to  group  together  the  members  of  his  |family  and 
the  comrades  of  his  arms — his  adopted  brothers  and  children. 
The  prize  of  beauty  is  justly  assigned  to  Lady  Douro,  ^whose 
*high  Dama  brow'  has  inspired  Swinton  to  one  of  his  hap- 
piest efforts.  Around  the  fair  are  arranged  the  brave,  who 
hest  deserve  them.  These  walls  are  decorated  with  not  a 
few  countenances  that  failed  never  at  the  anniversaries  of  the 
18th  of  June,  and  which,  as  it  were,  illustrate  the  Waterloo 
Gazette :  the  Duke  himself  forms  the  exception.  Often  as  he 
sat  for  others,  no  likeness  of  him  graces  a  place  and  company 
where  it  would  so  naturally  be  expected — the  central  luminary, 
about  which  satellites  so  bright  and  many  clustered,  alone  is 
wanting.  Possibly  he  may  have  thought  that  there  was  [little 
need  in-doors  of  an  image  which  he  could  not  stir  out-of-doors 
without  seeing  stare  at  him  from  every  shop-window:  at  all 
events  no  Gerard  painted  him  in  ducal  robes,  stars  and  garters ; 
no  Horace  Vemet  blazoned  his  battles  on  acres  of  canvass. 
Of  bis  dozens  of  victories  one  only — the  last,  the  '  crowning 
mercy ' — is  to  be  found  here — and  in  that  the  point  of  view  and 
honour  is  given  to  his  antagonist.  The  field  is  depicted  as  seen 
from  the  position  occupied  by  Napoleon :  the  two  captains, 
pitted  against  each  other  for  the  first  and  last  time,  are  within 
range  of  shot  and  sight  of  each  other.  It  must  have  been  under 
such  circumstances  that  an  artillery  officer,  desiring  to  direct 
some  round  shot  at  the  Imperial  group,  was  checked  by  the 
Duke's  reply  ;  ^  Commanders  of  armies  have  other  things  to 
thbk  of  than  firing  on  each  other.'     How  differently  the  Em- 
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peror  felt  and  acted  at  Dresden,  when  Moorea^  was  slain,  we  all 
know  well.  The  Duke,  who  never  missed  the  Royal  Academy 
dinner,  was,  daring  a  preliminary  lounge,  s^pk  with  this 
picture — the  work  c^  one  who  had«  among  nih^  incidents  of  an 
adventurous  youth,  seen  what  battles  WTc — the  late  Sir  William 
Allan — pronounced  it '  Good,  not  too  much  sn^e ' — inquired 
for  the  artist,  and  secured  it  on  the  spot— rwhich,  we  dare  say, 
did  not  diminish  Allan's  enjoyment  of  that  day's  turtle  «nd 
champagne. 

However  indifferent  as  to  portraits  of  hin^self,  he  employed 
the  highest  available  art  for  those  of  his  comrades.  ^  FyJU- 
ing*  Picton  figures  foremost,  who  closed  his  brilliant  career, 
like  Wolfe  and  Moore,  in  the  arms  of  victory  ; — ^then  Anglesey^ 
by  iAwrence,  the  impersonation  of  the  d«^hing  hussar,  who 
in  1808  at  Mayorga  gave  the  eneipy  the  first  taste  of  the 
British  sabre,  and  who  at  Waterloo  struck  9^A  received  the  last 
blow ; — HUli  the  model  of  discipline,  the  quiet,  collected  lieu- 
tenant, who  never  exceeded  his  orders,  which  he  never  failed  to 
execute  in  consummate  style: — B^rerford-^^^  sagacious  com- 

Cion  of  many  a  reconnoitring  ride  and  over  many  a  midnight 
p — the  man  of  whom  the  Ihike  aaid» '  If  th^re  be  a  weak  point 
in  a  plan,  tha^i^  the  eye  that's  sure  to  see  it/  The  Marshal  appears 
in  the  uniform  of  those  Portuguese  soldiers  who,  u^der  his  in- 
structions, became  the  ^fighting-cocks  of  the  army  j'  and,  however 
undervalued  by  the  Spaniards,  stood  to  their  guns,  while  too  often 
those  proud  semi-orientals  fled  every  man  to  his  home.  Law- 
raice  has  given  with  truth  and  gusto  the  Herculean  build  of 
Bereaford  who,  at  Albuera,  fought  sword  ia  hand  more  like 
a  private  than  a  chief — ^nor  does  he  less  justice  to  the  stalwart 
frame  of  Lynedoch^  the  gallant  veteran  who  fluttered  Victor 
at  Barrosa,  and  ^  alone  did  it/  Here  of  course  is  FUzroy 
Samersety  so  long  the  faithful  follower  and  right*hand  of  the 
Duke  in  camp  and  cabinet — nor  can  we  miss  Alava^  the  true 
specimen  of  the  good  old  Castilian,  free  from  stain,  who  was 
both  at  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and  waged  war  to  the  knife 
against  his  country's  inveterate  enemy.  In  a  word,  no  comer 
of  the  room  is  without  a  hero :  Mwnay^  the  polished  Cavalier 
and  learned  tactician,  the  justly  prized  quartermaster-general — 
(^next  to  Wellington  our  clearest  head»  I  thiidi,'  says  Judge 
Larpent;) — Combermere^  the  splendid  cavalry  chief;  Seaton 
(*  the  Beauty  of  Bravery  '>,  Halkett,  Grant,  Freemantle,  Barnes, 
and  Elley,  stand  once  more  side  by  aide,  as  whe^  the  foe 
was  in  front.  Nor  are  the  portraits  of  Marlborough  or  Nelson 
wanting  to  complete  this  glorious  company  of  good  men  and 
true,  who  trod  in  their  stepa  of  honour.     The  pencil  of  Sir 
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William  Beedbej  wss»  hovevcr,  altogether  unequal  to  the  man 
of  Trafalgar — poor  in  point  of  art,  hia  piece  is  unlike  in 
tana  and  ezpreaaion ;  the  spare  war-aBd-weathex^wom  Admiral 
ia  swelled  into  an  overgrown  ^figure-head.^  The  burning  fire 
which  anuaated  hia  fragile  frame  is  extinguished  in  ^e  paint- 
pot  of  the  feeUe  academical  knight  However,  Nelson  is 
figged  in  tl^  good  old  English  unifonn  of  Howe  and  Jervis, 
the  free-and-easj  blue  and  buff — the  most  thorough-bred  of 
aeamen  is  not  braced  up  in  the  tailor  travestie  which  now 
perplezea  Portsmouth^  and  tends  to  turn  jour  British  tar  into 
a  cross  between  tiM  Prussian  landswehr  and  the  French 
gendarme.  We  mentioned  already  that  the  Duke  had  die 
bast  of  Gurwood  in  the  entrance  of  his  house-^ere  above- 
stairs  he  has  also  hung  the  Cokmers  picture  among  his  best 
friends.  Tliis  resolute  tabrewr  and  most  usefril  hoochman  is 
dad  in  the  installation  dress  of  Esquire  to  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  in  which  capacity  he  attended  the  Duke;  and  his 
same  will  survive,  firmly  inserted  in  the  h^n  of  his  patron's 
garment  His  features  are  those  of  the  rough  and  ready 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Singularly  enough,  just  before  the 
stonning  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  began,  some  of  our  officers,  in 
that  mood  whidb  brums  grim  smiles  on  powder-begrimmed  lips, 
were  settling — so  sure  were  they  of  success-^what  particular 
pme  each  would  canry  off;  and  Gurwood — aspiring  subaltern  I 
— said  he  would  take  the  French  Governor — which  he  did.  The 
Duke  received  the  prisoner  in  the  trenches,  and  bad  him  deliver 
his  sword  to  his  captor — enMem  g%iem  meruit  ferat. 

Garwood  wielded  the  sword  better  than  the  pen;  but,  if  he 
did  not  succeed  as  an  annotator,  is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
a  aealous,  trustworthy  compiler.  The  thanks  of  the  world  for 
die  Duke's  Despatches  are  mainly  due  to  an  elegant  and  ac- 
complished lady — Mrs.  Arbutfanot,  the  wife  of  his  Grace's 
iuibful  Achates :  she  first  suggested  the  piinting  and  publishing 
of  these  documents,  to  which  the  Duke  objected  for  a  little — but 
he  at  last  took  up  l^e  idea,  and  pronounced  Colonel  Gurwood, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  as  *  good  as  any  one  else  to  super- 
intend the  operation.'  The  real  editor,  however,  waa  the  author 
himself:  he  read  all  in  proof,  and  corrected  every  page,  text  and 
Borgent,  with  his  own  hand.  The  papeis  were  originally  set 
into  type  exactly  as  they  had  been  written,  but  their  illustrious 
Editor y  always  considerate  for  others,  struck  out  all  the  names 
and  eveiy  sentence  which  might  give  pain,  and  to  such  an  extent 
Aat  matter  sufficient  for  six  additional  volumes  was,  it  is  said, 
cancelled.  The  ^rpographical  duty  was  so  honourably  conducted 
by  Messrs*  Clowes,  that  neiliier  the  head  of  that  vast  establish- 
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ment,  nor  Mr.  Murray  who  published  the  book,  ever  possessed  or 
even  saw  the  proof-sheets.  One  copy  alone  exists  of  the  entire 
work,  and  it  consists  of  the  identical  sheets  marked  by  the  Duke's 
revising  pen.  This,  indeed,  is  a  typographical  rarity,  which  future 
Roxburghes  and  Dibdins  may  sigh  to  possess,  and  Humes  and 
Hallams  to  peruse ;  and  when  the  present  generation  is  passed^ 
when  personal  considerations  cease  to  operate,  and  history  can 
fairly  claim  its  rights,  these  now  sealed  volumes  will  raise  their 
Author  to  even  a  higher  pinnacle,  by  a  more  complete  display 
of  his  genius,  and  a  further  revelation  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  by  which  ends  so  great  were  accomplished.  Then,  as  be 
remarked  himself,  ^  When  my  papers  are  read,  many  statues  will 
have  to  be  taken  down.' 

The  publication,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  of  this  code  of  the 
English  soldier  and  gentleman,  this  encyclopedia  of  military 
and  administrative  science,  first  convinced  many  among  our  own 
liberals  of  the  union  in  our  great  captain  of  all  those  high  qualities 
which  the  glorious  profession  of  arms  peculiarly  calls  forth. 
These  una£fected  documents  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  who 
run  must  read  his  love  for  King  and  country,  his  spotless  honour 
and  honesty,  exalted  sense  of  duty,  godlike  presence  of  mind, 
self-relying  courage  in  danger,  serene  equanimity  in  reverse  or 
victory ;  his  lofty  contempt  of  calumniators — ^his  self-denial  and 
scrupulous  consideration  of  others — his  sagacity  and  forethought 
— his  unsparing,  intense  labour  of  body  and  mind — ^last,  not 
least,  his  modesty  and  simplicity. 

We  may  be  permitted  also  to  dwell  once  more  for  a 
moment  on  the  nervous,  perspicuous,  idiomatic  style  of  these 
despatches,  drawn  from  deep  wells  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  un- 
defiled.  Truly  English  in  word  and  thought,  they  tell  a  plain 
unvarnished  tale  with  the  real  unadorned  eloquence  of  prac- 
tical patriotism.  The  iron  energy  of  his  sword  entered  like 
Cspsar*s  into  his  pen,  and  he  used  either  instrument  with  equal 
facility  to  turn  his  antagonists  to  flight  or  shame.  His  two 
golden  rules  of  composition,  and  which  we  recommend  to  the 
rising  generation  of  type,  were,  firstly,  never  to  dip  the  pen  in  tiie 
inkstand  without  previously  understanding  the  subject : — second!  j, 
to  avoid  synonyms,  and  especially  when  giving  instructions.  Per- 
haps almost  everything  that  small  critics  frown  at  as  clumsjr, 
inartificial  tautology  in  the  Duke's  composition  was  designed 
and  deliberate : — ^he  saw  how  often  di£ferences  spring  from  the 
interpretation  of  synonyms,  on  which  men  seldom  agree  exactly, 
and  that  mistakes  were  less  likely  to  happen  when  one  and  the 
simplest  word  was  chosen,  kept  to,  and  impressed  by  repetition  ; 
and  how  many  lawsuits,  and  what  costs  would  be  avoided,  if  the 
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dnwen  of  oar  acts  of  Parliament — ^barristers  of  three  years' 
standing — would  condescend  to  repeat  the  same  terms,  instead 
of  showing  off  style  by  variations !  The  Duke  scouted  all  bully- 
ing bulletin  balderdash — all  talk  of  *  driving  leopards  into  the 
sea,'  *  finishing  campaigns  with  thunderbolts,'  crumpling  Czars 
'like  sheets  of  paper' — and  similar  feats,  sooner  said  than  done. 
And  as  he  wrote  he  spoke.  Hyberbolical  only  in  the  defence  of 
comrades,  he  knew  how  cheering  the  note  of  praise  is  to  the 
distant  soldier  fighting  for  his  King,  and  how  depressing  the 
cold  blast  of  a  factious  Opposition.  He  was  no  Athenian  sophist 
skilled  in  logomachies — no  practised  debater,  no  intellectual 
gladiator;  he  just  said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  constantly 
^pressing  the  most  in  the  fewest  words — and  his  character  carried 
cooriction.  All  understood  his  blunt  soldierlike  discourse,  as  if 
giving  the  word  of  conmiand,  and  few  took  oSence  at  his  honest 
home  thrusts,  or  could  resist  his  sledge-hammer  blows  on  the 
nail  s  head.  He  used  his  words  to  explain,  not  conceal  his 
thoughts:  not  a  few  terse  phrases  have  passed  into  proverbs 
dhoeady — but  a  quiver  might  be  filled  with  the  pithy  pointed  shafts 
shot  from  his  mind,  that  arsenal  of  common  sense,  sound  judg- 
nient,  and  wide  experience. 

The  following  scrap  is  from  the  private  diary  of  a  friend  who 
happened  to  dine — quite  en  familk — with  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  one  Sunday  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  at  the  time  when  the 
original  Gurwood  was  in  course  of  publication  : — 

'After  dinner  a  chief  subject  the  Despatches,  of  which  another 
volume  has  ju;st  come  out.  I  was  struck  with  one  remark  of  Peel's. 
^'  In  my  opinion,"  said  he,  "  when  a  studious  man,  say  an  American, 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  hence,  wishes  to  get  at  a  dbtinct  notion 
of  what  iras  in  this  age  the  actual  style  and  tone  of  conversation  in 
good  English  society,  he  will  have  to  rely  very  much  on  Gurwood. 
We  have  had  no  dramatist  at  all — we  have  had  only  two  good  novelbts, 
*nd  neither  of  them  is  at  home  in  England,  As  yet  I  see  nothing  that 
^  be  so  valuable,  even  in  thb  way,  as  the  Duke's  Letters,"  * 

The  usual  dining-room  of  Apsley  House  was  built  by  the  Duke, 
^  communicates  with  this  room  in  which  his  comrades  are 
qaartered.  1 1  has  a  royal  look  from  the  full-length  portraits  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  given  by  themselves.  In  company  with  the 
originals,  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  Prince  Regent  always  looked 
like  the  highest  of  the  high :  and  no  less  among  these  pictured 
figures  stands  forth  that  of  George  IV.,  in  the  'garb  of  old  Gaul' 
^om  by  him  at  Holyrood — that  picturesque  costume  of  wild 
niountaineers,  the  adoption  of  which  in  that  place  by  his  Majesty 
^is  only  precedent,  it  was  said,  being  Prince  Charles  in 
1745 — gave  no  less  offence  to  the  refined  Lowlanders  of  modem 
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Atlieiis,  than  the  carictftnre  €opy  by  the  unwieldy  Aldermui 
Cnrtis  did  to  the  partly  Monarch  himself.  It  is  a  vigoTons  and 
effective  work  of  Wilkie's — perhaps  the  best  portrait  he  ever 
did ; — ^the  head  admirable,  and  the  costume  excellently  cast  and 
c<daured«  Opposite  hangs  the  wiEen  and  worn  Francis  I.  of 
Austria,  fauddlh^  his  spore  form  in  a  military  great  coat,  and 
so  much  to  the  life  itself,  that  the  Duke,  who  superintended  the 
unpacking,  kept  exclaiming,  *  Poor  man,  very  good — poor  man^ 
very  like/ 

On  quitting  the  first  floor,  the  visitor  descends  by  a  back 
staircase,  which  a  Lord  Apsley  might  compare  to  a  tortuous 
suit  in  Chancery,  and  the  Duke  to  the  escalter  dSrobS  of  a 
sallyport:  it  leads  to  a  rabbit-warren  of  dark  passages,  in 
which  regiments  of  chests  are  drawn  up,  and  boxes  piled 
like  Pelion  on  Ossa.  The  long  rows  of  oaken  brass-bomid 
cases  of  convenient  size,  and  each  placed  on  a  moveable 
stand,  are  docketed  with  the  years  of  their  contents.  In  these 
the  private  papers  of  the  Duke  are  so  methodically  arranged, 
that  by  an  index  any  one  can  be  instantly  referred  to.  This  nml* 
titudinous  array  conveys  an  idea  of  his  vast  and  incessant  corre- 
spondence— the  eagerness  of  all  the  world  to  obtain  his  advice 
in  difficulties — the  boundless  mass  of  State  secrets  confided  to 
his  faithful  keeping.  Here  also  are  the  private  papers  of 
George  IV,,  to  whom  the  Duke  was  surviving  executor.  It 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  that  the  candle  of  a  careless  maid 
mig^t  reduce  to  ashes  these  precious  materials  for  future  his- 
torians. The  Duke  had  prepued  a  fire-proof  record-room  und^r 
his  garden — but  their  removal  into  it  was  never  effected ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  no  risk  they  ran  was  more  serious  than  that  occa- 
sioned by  his  Grace's  habit  latterly  of  reading  with  a  light  between 
himself  and  the  book  or  document  in  his  hand.  In  fact,  he  thus, 
when  dozing,  had  over  and  over  again  set  fire  to  what  he  held — 
especially  of  course  Parliamentary  Papers, 

On  emerging  from  this  chaos  of  cases,  several  low  apartments 
under  the  Waterloo  Gallery  are  found  principally  said  not  unaptly 
appropriated  to  his  presents  of  China  and  table  decoratioii& 
Among  the  few  pictures  in  one  room,  to  which  a  fire  would  do  no 
great  harm,  is  a  full-length  facsimiU  of  Charles  X.  TTiis  dis- 
agreeable article  was  dethroned  from  the  dining-room  l^  the 
Ihike  to  make  place  for  Francis  I. ;  nor  did  his  Grace  deem  it 
worthy  even  of  a  fmme.  The  bookcases  here  are  filled  with 
finely-bound  copies  of  volumes  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  and  sent  to  their  Chancellor,  who  needed  not  such 
soporifics.  The  last  work,  which  he  did  not  live  to  read  through, 
was  the  Blue-Book  onslaught  on  poor  Alma  Mater  perpe- 
trated 
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tmt^  by  muMittnral  Whigtingi.  The  identical  copy  of  Aeir 
poodefotti  production)  wUch  miftat  have  sapped  the  health 
of  a  younger  student^  has  been  presented  to  the  Bodleian  by 
his  son,  and  We  trast  this  farrago  of  new-fangled  projects  will 
long  rest  among  the  most  nndisturbed  folios  of  that  venerable 
receptacle. 

Most  people,  Whig  of  Tory,  will  rejoice  to  pass  to  the  more 
lively  contents  of  the  Great  China  Room,  This  Eldorado  glitteni 
with  porcelain,  silver,  and  gold,  the  offerings  of  grateful  kings  and 
nations.  In  examining  these  infinite  services  of  China — French^ 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Saxon — it  strikes  one  as  strange  that  a 
substance  so  fragile  should  iiave  been  so  much  selected  as  am  en« 
during  memorial  to  the  Iron  Duke.  But  Diamonds,  Orders,  and 
Batons  had  been  exhausted  ;  and  these  specimens  of  the  ceramic 
art,  the  best  in  form,  material,  and  taste  of  ^e  period,  did  good 
service  at  the  great  anniversary  banquets.  The  silver  plateau 
was  presented  by  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  as  a  long  inscription 
records.  Honour  to  that  poor  rocky  nook  on  which  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Peninsula  was  based — to  Portugal,  whose  sons  did 
fight  well  in  their  own  and  the  world's  cause,  and  who,  both 
during  the  struggle  and  afterwards,  evinced  a  gratitude  far  beyond 
that  of  the  great  and  once  glorious  sister-kingdom — ^unteachable, 
incorrigible  Spain — then  and  still  inclined  rather  to  forget  and 
forgive  French  injuries  than  acknowledge  English  benefits,  which 
the  pride  of  impotence  resents  as  implying  a  foreign  supe^ 
riority.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  find  fault  in  this  plateau  as  a 
wwk  of  art,  when  the  motives  are  so  praiseworthy.  Groups  of 
female  figures  of  Fame,  whose  forms  and  draperies  are  rather 
Lusitanian  than  Grecian,  flit  amid  palm-trees,  and  proclaim, 
tmmpet-tongued,  the  gestes  and  triumphs  of  the  English  Cid,  who, 
unfurling  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagns, 
rested  not  until  it  waved  over  the  ramparts  of  Imperial  Paris. 

The  delicate  silver  tones  of  this  Portuguese  gift  contrast 
with  the  golden  splendour  of  those  from  the  august  Cor- 
poration of  London  in  1823 — a  fit  peace  atonement  to  one,  of 
whom,  in  the  very  Talavera  tug  of  war,  they  recorded  discontent 
and  clamoured  for  dismissal.  Where  then,  but  for  him,  ya 
sapient  cits,  would  your  ducats  have  been  *  collected,*  and  by 
whom  your  fat  turtles  consumed?  The  shield  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Stothard  —  and,  although  it  cannot  rank  with  that  of 
Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  the  military  conception  does  honour  to 
the  Cellinis  east  of  Temple  Bar.  Fitter  for  Guildhall  or  the 
Mess-room  than  the  Museum,  a  fricassee  of  figures,  horse  and 
foot,  project  in  high  relief,  and  gather  around  the  central  Duke. 
The  cost  was    10,000/. ;    and,  whatever  the  difierences  about 
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mould  and  make,  the  many  are  satisfied  with  the  material.  The 
candelabras  spring  from  columnar  bases,  where  sentinels,  arms,  and 
implements  of  glorious  war  are  grouped — so  excellently  modelled 
and  executed,  and  so  pleasing  to  a  soldier's  eye,  that  an  honourable 
acquittal  was  certain  when  tried  by  the  courts-martial  summoned 
on  the  18th  of  June.  Some  French  bronzes  of  Henri  IV., 
Turenne,  Conde,  and  Louis  XIV.  deserve  notice  from  infinite 
bravura  and  higher  art.  The  little  bust  of  the  Duke  in  a  corner 
was  the  especial  favourite  of  the  late  Duchess  ;  and  the  red 
kettle-drums  were  given  to  his  Grace  as  trophies  of  the  first 
Burmese  war.  In  conclusion,  this  room  was  always  assigned  to 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  when  a  visitor  at  Ap«ley  House. 

On  quitting  these  caves  of  Golconda,  the  scene  changes  at 
once  into  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  the  Iron  Duke.  We  pass 
the  threshold  of  his  privacy,  and  are  admitted  as  it  were  to  a 
personal  interview,  and  realise  his  everyday  life.  The  suite  of 
rooms  and  the  contents  are  left,  by  the  present  Duke's  especial 
direction,  in  their  unchanged  state — a  few  articles  only  having 
been  moved  to  make  a  gangway  for  the  public.  One  glance  at 
the  Secretarjr's  den  will  satisfy  the  most  skin-flint  economist  that 
his  situation  was  no  sinecure.  Plain  to  plainness,  the  only  decora- 
tions are  some  Prussian  china,  painted  with  incidents  in  the 
Duke's  life,  from  Dame  Ragueneau's  at  Eton  to  the  opening  of 
the  Waterloo  Bridge.  Every  nook  and  comer  is  dedicated  to  work. 
Around  are  heaped  oak-cases  and  boxes,  books  of  referaice,  and 
all  the  appliances  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  Near  the  fire  are  the 
chair  in  which  thp  Duke  sat  when  giving  instructions,  and  the  table 
at  which,  when  alone  or  much  pressed  by  business,  he  ate  a  hurried 
but  hearty  dinner.  On  a  smaller  table  stands  an  ordinary  deal 
box,  which  never  has  had  a  coat  of  paint,  and  is  fastened  by  the 
rudest  iron  lock  and  hasp ;  yet  henceforward  this  rough  bit  of 
carpentry  will  rank  with  die  gem-studded  casket  of  Darius,  in 
which  Alexander  deposited  his  Bible,  Homer.  The  article 
followed  the  Duke's  fortunes  throughout  the  Peninsula,  and  was 
generally  called  the  ^  Mule  Box,'  as  an  especial  animal  was 
employed  to  carry  this  object  of  constant  solicitude,  and  which 
was  missing  more  than  once.  In  this  humble  husk  his  most 
secret  papers  were  kept ;  on  its  cover  his  plans  were  sketched 
and  his  despatches  written. 

Numberless  were  the  epistles  showered  day  after  day,  hoar 
after  hour,  upon  that  desk — for,  in  or  out  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Duke  was  thought  to  be  the  fountain  of  post  and  profit ;  and  v^ 
many  of  the  effusions  were  disposed  of  by  his  jotting  on  the 
margin,  for  the  benefit  of  his  secretary,  '  Reply  by  Circular.' 
The   recurrence  of  some   applications   was  so  inevitably  coo- 
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itant  that  he  had  lithographed   answers  ready,  which  only  re- 
quired to  be  filled  up   and  dated.     Thus  petitions   for  place, 
lequests  to  see  Apsley  House,  applications  from  authors — espe- 
ciaiJy  Divines  and   Poetesses — to  be  permitted  to  dedicate — 
these  things  and  the  like  were  summarily  dismissed,  and  the 
lithographs   sold  subsequently  for   high   prices  as   autographs. 
Tbe  Duke  piqued  himself  on  punctuality  of  reply  ;   and  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  multiplied  letters  which,  if  unanswered^ 
woald  hare   probably   answered   themselves.      Courteous,   and 
writing  to  the  point  when  addressed  with  right,  reason,  and  re- 
spect, he  could  sting  if  nettled,  and  parry  the  impertinent  with 
pertinent  thrusts  in  that  curt  *  F.-M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington' 
ityle  which  has  passed  into  the  proverbial :  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  thus  double-shotting  his  notes  with  grape  and  grapnel,  and 
frequently  would  pleasantly  allude  to  his  answer,  saying,  *  This 
they  may  read  at  Charing  Cross — but  I  don't  think  they  will.' 
In  vain  he  was  told  that  traps  were  laid  by  ingenious  autograph- 
collectors  to  put  him  on  his  epistolar  mettle — such  as  modest 
dunnings   for  the   payment   of  other  people's   washerwomen's 
Inlk,  &c :  it  amused  him  to  pay  them  o£f  with  their  own  coin.* 
The  interest  increases  as  the  Duke^s  own  Boom,  the  sanctum 
mctcrumj  is  approached.     It  bears  the  look  of  the  well-gar- 
nished comfortable  library  of  a  man  of  business ;  a  character 
indeed   so  impressed  that,  had   he  placed  a  motto  round  his 
comice,  it  might  have  run  thus :  ^  Call  on  a  business  man  at 
hosiness  times  only,  and  on  business ;  transact  your  business, 
>nd  go  about  your  business,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  finish 
his  business.'     If  ever  there  was  among  our  labouring  classes  a 
real  pains-taking  operative,  it  was  the  Duke.     Emphatically  a 
man  of  habit  and  hard  work,  his  fixed  principle  was  to  do  his 
doty  in  whatever  situation  it  pleased  Providence  that  he  should 

*  It  wif  a  rale  with  the  Duke,  immatable  as  the  lawf  of  the  Medet  and  Persians, 
tbst  00  Darca2»  addresssd  to  him,  sliould  be  taken  in  by  his 'people,  unless  the  bearer 
coold  thow  au  order  for  its  admission  written  by  himself  or  liis  secretary.  A  wise 
nile!  What  a  pestilence  all  private  families  in  town  are  subjecte<l  to  by  tlie  impudent 
ptrtiiiacity  of  the  petty  publishers  in  sending  round  their  rubbish  to  every  door,  in 
hope  that  you  will  rather  pay  for  it  when  they  '  call  again  to-morrow  ' — or  more  pro- 
wly  to-morrow  week — than  be  at  tlie  trouble  of  hunting  it  up  and  returning  it. 
^  annoyance  from  the  Reports  and  Petitions  of  Philanthropic  Society  jobbers  is 
>ootber  equally  constant  and  even  more  disgusting  nuisance,  which  the  Duke  escaped. 

Svcry  one  has  heard  of  Talleyrand's  grand  precept, — <  Never,  do  for  yourself 
what  you  can  get  some  one  else  to  do  for  you.'  Never  shying  any  trouble  that  he 
W  could  meet,  the  Duke  rarely  threw  away  time  on  trifles  that  anybody  else  could 
manage  as  welL  For  instance,  on  the  back  of  every  ticket  for  his  last  Ball  (14th  May, 
1853)  there  appealed  this  formula  :~*  Please  send  an  Answer  on  a  Card,  or  uiiseale<l.* 
Thus  all  the  answers  would  go  directly  to  the  person  whom  it  behoved  io  have  a  notion 
for  bow  many,  out  of  the  1000  or  1500  honoured  with  invitations,  supper  should  be 
nady  on  his  Gratse^s  table. 
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fill,  and  to  do  it  to  the  best  with  Ml  his  might.  He  was  u 
regular  at  early  service  and  correct  in  his  responses  as  anj 
parish-clerk.  No  man  ever  gave  awaj  more  brides  at  the  altar  r 
none  had  a  larger  tribe  of  godchildren.  H^  was  as  sure  at  drill 
as  any  adjutant ;  punctual  at  a  funeral  as  any  undertaker ;  regular 
at  a  drawing-room  as  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber. 

In  this  his  studio,  all  the  tools  and  means  of  a  consummate 
artist  who  knows  the  value  of  time  were  at  hand :  while  all  show 
and  tinsel  are  absent,  everything  present  is  solid  and  substantial, 
and  indicative  of  masculine  nerve  and  sinew,  of  the  enei^y  and 
intention  of  one  who  could  bear  anything  but  idleness,  and  to 
whom  occupation  was  happiness.  In  truth,  he  was  the  nation's 
servant-of-all-work,  from  the  clerk  to  the  Commander-in-chief^ 
who  never  stinted  counsel  or  labour,  whether  called  for  by 
friend  or  foe,  when  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  Prince  might 
be  forwarded.  His  secrets  of  getting  through  each  day's  work 
were  simple.  He  rose  early  to  attend  to  the  thing  in  hand,  one 
at  a  time,  well  knowing  that  those  who  run  after  two  hares  catch 
neither.  He  sat  down  with  a  fixed  tenacity  of  purpose,  bringing 
to  bear  on  bis  subject  patience,  industry,  capacity,  tact,  and  every 
blossom  of  good  sense.  He  had  in  perfection  the  tare  faculty  of 
abstraction,  and  could  concentrate  all  his  powers  into  one  focns. 
*  Other  men,'  said  Mr,  Arbuthnot  when  near  his  end  under  this 
roof — *  other  men  may  have  had  particular  talents  in  higher  per^ 
fection,  but  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  any  man  that  had  die 
same  gift  and  habit  of  bringing  all  his  resources  to  bear  upon 
(Hiything  that  he  took  into  his  consideration  at  all.'  *  How  few 
are  there,'  said  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  ^that,  in  general,  set  to  work 
upon  any  given  point  or  topic  more  than  a  comer  of  their  brain !  * 
This  dearest  friend  of  the  Duke's,  himself  the  gentlest  of  human 
beings,  had  been  a  keen  observer  nevertheless. 

Everything  in  this  workshop  is  calculated  to  insure  quiet  and 
exclude  draughts ;  for  the  Duke,  however  hardy  out  of  doors, 
was  chilly  and  loved  warmth  when  chained  down  to  the  daily 
desk.  Within  easy  reach  we  see  the  books  he  most  frequently 
consulted,  chiefly  historical ;  nor  is  there  any  lack  of  easy-chain 
for  their  student.  That  in  which  a  medal  is  inserted  was  made 
of  the  elm  under  which  he  stood  at  Waterloo.  It  was  given  him 
by  Mr.  Children — that  gentleman  having  in  1818  purchased  the 
tree  of  the  farmer  Papillote,  who  cut  it  down  because  plagued  by 
visitors,  just  as  Shakspeare's  mulberry  was  dealt  with  by  the 
Reverend  Goth  Gastrell.  In  another  chair,  made  from  the  oak 
of  the  T^meraire,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  usually  sat ;  the  Duke's  place 
was  naturally  in  front  of  the  fire,  where  his  own  habitual  chair^ 
with  red-leather  cushions  and  moveable  desk,  still  remains.     In 
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it  be  was  wont,  when  his  woiic  was  done,  to  aamse  himself  with 
tbe  p<Mper  and  lighter  literature  of  the  daj— of  which  last,  when 
oat  of  office,  he  was  a  diligent  devourer  and  eriscerator  of 
marrow  and  meaning — an  occasional  nap,  and  may  be  a  blase, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

At  first  entrance  an  impression  of  confusion  is  conveyed  by 
the  mnltitodinous  objects  heaped  on  tables  and  so£m,  bat  OTder 
and  method  may  soon  be  detected  amidst  the  chaos.  As  nothing 
erer  placed  by  the  Duke  was  moved,  he  knew  wher«  at  once  to 
fiad  what  he  wanted.  On  th«  central  table  still  lie  his  over- 
coats, of  various  colours  and  textures,  suited  to  meet  all  changes 
of  the  weather.  Close  at  hand  are  despatch*boxes  and  courier* 
valises,  which  bear  the  marks  of  rough  service — all  ready  for 
imnediate  use — near,  a  small  equestrian  statuette  of  the  Queen 
marks  the  Polar  star  of  his  course.  He  to  the  last  used  the 
good)  •Id^ashioned,  loyal  phrase  of  ^  her  Majesty's  servants,'  and 
cganrtd  in  tte  Crown  all  his  notions  of  country.  Near  also  at 
haad  IS  a  private  box,  now  covered  with  a  leather  case,  which  he 
Qskicked  with  an  unduplicated  key — it  being  the  depositoiy  of 
a  constant  inpply  of  bank-notes  for  those  disbursements  as  to 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  make  *  Coutts*s  clerks '  his 
confidants ;  and  seldom  that  day  passed  when  it  was  not  often 
opened  to  direct  5/.  and  10/.  notes  to  be  sent  in  registered 
letters  to  nevvr-faiiing  applicants  for  relief.  The  Duke,  a  Sama* 
Titan,  not  a  Pharisee,  did  not  blazon  forth  his  name  in  printed 
snbscriptioa  lists,  or  choose  to  be  made  a  decoy — ^like  many 
who  have  their  reward — but  had  a  heart  open  as  charity,  and  a 
hand  that  knew  not  what  the  other  gave.  It  was  useless  to  prove 
to  him  that  his  bounty  was  often  abused.  He  held  that,  as  much 
had  been  given  him  by  his  country,  much  was  required ;  and, 
however  dbse  and  circumspect  as  paymaster  of  state  money,  he 
mm  generous  to  a  fault  with  his  own;  nay,  he  was  infinitely 
anrased  when  ii^enious  tricks  were  played  on  him.  He  was  fond 
of  telling — and  he  did  it  at  great  length  and  with  infinite  humour 
— tbe  particular  case  of  the  female,  Stanley,  who,  by  a  scheme 
followed  up  for  seven  years,  contrived  to  do  him  of  some  bOOL 
^  An  orphan  daughter  of  a  soldier,'  he  would  say — and  we  can 
only  give  an  epitome— 'petitioned  for  relief;  I  sent  her  107.  ;— 
soon  comes  a  gmteful  application  for  a  little  aid  to  set  up  a 
shop — gmnted ;  after  a  time,  trade  very  bad  and  some  assistance 
begged — given;  presently  a  prospect  announced  of  a  marriage 
with  an  industrious  young  man— wedding  present  of  course ;  in 
doe  time  a  child  bom — baby-linen  provided;  by  and  bye  the 
infant  sickens — apothecary  settled  with  ;  i^xt,  the  poor  sufferer 
dies — undertaker  satisfied ;  then  the  heart-broken  parents  wish  to 
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emigrate — outfit  and  passage  paid;  after  a  few  months,  news 
from  the  United  States  that  it  does  not  answer — passage  back 
paid ;  when  an  accidental  discovery  by  the  police  brought  an 
untimely  end  to  my  poor  orphan.' 

The  Duke  wrote  close  to  the  fire,  and  formerly  seated  himself 
on  a  stool  at  the  circular-headed,  old-fashioned  mahogany  bureau, 
still  here :  latterly  he  stood,  and  almost  on  the  rug,  at  an  upright 
desk,  where  papers  and  letters  remain  exactly  as  he  left  them. 
The  mantelpiece  is  no  less  characteristic  of  the  man ;  on  it  a 
chronometer  and  pendulum  clock  mark  his  appreciation  of  time 
and  punctuality,  the  soul  of  business.     In  fondness  for  watches 
he  rivalled  Charles  V.,  who  amused  his  ^  cloister  life'  by  trying 
horological   experiments  with   his  mechanician,    Juanelo;    and 
such  the  famous  Breguet  was  to  Wellington,  who  delighted  not 
only  in  his  works  but  in  his  conversation.  Well  knew  the  Veteran- 
Porter  that  M.  Breguet  was  to  be  let  in  at  any  hour.   The  Duke 
seldom  had  less  than  half-a-dozen  watches  going  at  once ;  and  when 
he  travelled,  stowed  away  as  many  more  in  a  portmanteau  made  to 
fit  his  carriage.     He  was  curious  about  the  exact  time,  which,  like 
Mr.  Stirling's  hero,  he  could  never  get  any  two  watches  to  keep, 
possibly  because  he  wound,  or  forgot  to  wind,  them  up  himself. 
In  London  he  relied  on  an  old  clock  in  his  hall,  which,  like  that 
at  the  Horse-Guards,  was  always  right.     With  all  his  partiality 
for  Breguet,  his  favourite  watch  was  one  of  old-fashioned  English 
make  : — it  once  belonged  to  Tippoo  Saib,  and  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  all  his  own  campaigns  from  Seringapatam  cmwards : — 
we  almost  fancy  he  would  have  risked  giving  a  battle  rather  than 
lose  it     Colonel  Gurwood  used  to  relate  how,  when  hard  pressed 
during  some  retrograde  movement,  the  Duke,  having  occasion  to 
alight,  left  it  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  miss  it  until  he  had  riddan 
three  miles,  when  he  went  back,  amid  the  wondering  defilers,  and 
fortunately  found  it.    A  second  watch  had  an  odd  history.     This 
was  ordered  of  Breguet  by  Napoleon,  who  designed  it  for  the  fob 
of  his  brother  Joseph,    and  as  a  delicate  attention  directed  a 
miniature  map  of  Spain  to  be  wrought  in  niello  on  one  side,  with 
the  imperial  and  royal  arms  on  the  other.     Unluckily,  just  as  it 
was  finished,  the  Duke  drove  Joseph  out  of  his  kingdom ;   and 
the  Emperor,  finding  the  times  out  of  joint,  refused  either  to  take 
it  or  pay  for  it.     At  the  peace  it  was  bought  from  Breguet  by 
Sir  £.  Paget,  and   presented  to  the  Duke.     He  had  another, 
which  the  same  artist  made  for  Junot,  the  marshal  so  troonced 
by  him  in  Portugal ;  this  is  quite  an  horological  curiosity — of 
which  two  only  were  ever  constructed — ^marking  the  lunar  and 
weekly  movements.     Latterly  the  Duke  usually  wore  manirei  de 
toucliey  of  which  he  had  many,  contrived  by  Breguet,  with  certain 
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studs  or  knobs,  by  which  he  could  yee/ what  o'clock  it  was,  without 
the  apparent  rudeness  of  pulling  out  his  watch ;  accordingly, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  merely  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  he  was 
really  finding  out  how  he  killed  the  enemy,  time. 

The  mantelpiece  we  have  just  mentioned  served  him  as  a  shelf 
to  put  away  odds  and  ends :  above  it  he  hung  a  drawing  of  Lady 
Jersey,  a  profile  relievo  plaster-cast  of  Lady  Douro,  and  another 
of  Jenny  Lind.  Here,  below  these,  he  had  stowed  away  some 
small  casts — one  of  Napoleon,  with  his  eagle-look  when  consul ; — 
others  of  the  Chancellors  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  with  full- 
bottomed  wigs,  by  D'Orsay ;  also,  to  keep  those  venerable  objects 
company,  a  Buddhist  idol,  in  alabaster  and  gold,  taken  at  Ava, 
and  given  him  with  the  kettle-drums.  This  is  the  only  relic 
the  conqueror  of  Assaye  possessed  of  the  East,  where  his  star,  too, 
arose ;  that  India  where  he  lived  so  long  and  did  so  much — which 
he  remembered  so  accurately — and  on  which  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Derby  a  most  vigorous  and  lucid  memorandum,  three  weeks  only 
befcnre  his  death,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  was  pronounced  by 
Manchester  oracles  to  be  '  overcome  with  childbh  timidity  and 
imbecility  of  mind  and  purpose  1 1  * 

The  Duke  was  no  collector  of  relic  reminiscences ;  the  in- 
cessant claims  of  each  'to-day'  precluded  lingering  on  retro- 
spects and  rebuilding  recollections;  amidst  the  keen  struggle 
with  the  present  and  the  future,  the  past  could  find  small  place 
in  the  mind  of  a  practical  soldier,  who  looked  forward  and  ad- 
vanced, rather  than  retreated.  Accordingly,  there  is  nothing  to 
recal  Eton,  where  he  gained  his  first  fight :  no  Brocas,  no  Father 
Thames — scenes  which  his  classical  brother  doted  on  and  wrote 
verses  about  to  the  last  —  amidst  which,  indeed,  that  fine 
scholar  was,  by  his  own  direction,  buried  ; — nothing  of  those  early 
campaigns  in  Holland,  where,  from  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes 
of  others,  and  in  the  stem  school  of  adversity,  young  Arthur 
Wellesley  must  have  learnt  so  much — for  the  hardiest  mariners 
are  formed  in  the  roughest  seas;  nothing  again  of  India,  the 
starting  point  of  his  fortunes,  where  he  was  taught  how  to  combat 
heat  and  fever  by  temperance  and  exercise,  and  to  parry  the 
double-dealing  braggart  Orientals  by  truth,  firmness,  and  matter 
of  fact :  a  lesson  most  useful  in  after-times,  when  acting  with  the 
semi-Moorish  Spaniard.  There  is  little,  indeed,  of  the  Peninsula 
itself — not  even  one  view  of  his  own  Soto  de  Roma^  nestling  in  the 
lovely  Vega  of  Granada,  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  and  refreshed 
with  the  cool  airs  of  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada.  We  cannot 
however  doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  enjoyed  the 
panorama  of  this  *bit  of  heaven  fallen  to  earth,'  which  Mr. 
Burford  has  just  executed  with  such  commendable  accuracy. 
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One  should  not  pass  too  hastily  that  red-morocco^ushioned  sofieL, 
used  more  as  a  table  than  a  settee,  and  covered  with  boxes  and 
papers :  on  it  still  remain  a  few  prints  just  as  he  placed  them ; 
one  of  himself,  when  younger ;  anodier,  the  G)cked-hat  (caricature) 
profile  by  ^rron's  Cupidon  dechaine — whose  agreeable  manners 
and  lively  conversation  seem  to  have  made  the  Duke  a  very 
lenient  judge  of  his  artistical  e£forts — (^  at  any  rate,'  he  would  say, 
^  D'Orsay  always  makes  one  look  like  a  gentleman  '^ — A  third 
is  the  head  of  lieutenant  Wagborn^  the  originator  of  the  Over- 
land route,  whose  enterprising  spirit  pleased  the  great  man. 

One  docM*  in  this  library  affords  immediate  access  to  his  bed- 
room— ^if  such  a  term  may  be  given  to  a  confined  barrack  bivouac, 
exposed  to  the  draughts  of  seven  openii^^s,  and  with  only  a  £ew 
chairs  and  a  narrow  single  bed  for  furniture ;  yet  here  slept  soundly 
the  Statesman,  laden  with 

*  A  burden  *twould  sink  a  navy.' 
He  possessed  the  uncommon  and  enviaUe  faculty  of  commanding 
instantaneous  sleep,  and,  however  critical  the  moment,  could  sur- 
render himself  to  nature's  best  restorer,  whether  on  a  boM^h  under  a 
tree,  or  anywhere,  to  awake  refreshed  as  a  giant,  and  ready  again 
for  any  work.  He  seldom  failed  to  make  this  good  use  of  the  rare 
occurrence  of  a  spare  hour.  He  could  face  without  fear  the 
demon  Responsibility,  before  whom  inferior  minds  quake  and 
quail,  and,  having  done  his  best,  leave  the  final  issue  to  a  higlier 
power.  Three  years  spent  under  canvass  in  India  taught  him 
the  comfort  of  the  ground-floor,  and  on  it  his  sleeping  cot  was 
placed  both  here  and  at  Strathfieldsaye — where  indeed  the  cot  was 
merely  a  sofa :  at  Walmer  he  had  a  little  camp-bed,  which  he 
brought  with  him  and  took  away.  Curtained  indulgences  and 
eider-down  pillows  had  no  charms  for  him,  whose  hard  mattress 
was  so  narrow  that  all  stretchings  were  impossible ;  he  heartily 
approved  the  old  saying  that  ^when  a  man  catches  himself 
turning  in  his  bed  it  is  time  for  him  to  turn  out' — and  he  ofiteii 
enough  did  so  himself,  lighting  his  fire  with  his  own  hand,  for 
he  slept  far  away  from  servants.  An  old  military  cloak  was  always 
placed  at  night  within  reach,  that  he  might  cover  himsdif  if 
chilly ;  this  relic  still  remains  in  his  dressing-room,  and  he  had 
drawn  it  over  his  shoulders  during  the  last  night  of  his  life. 

The  Duke  kept  his  bedroom  plain,  that  nothing  might  inter- 
fere with  the  real  purpose — sleep-— or  distract  ^e  oblivioss 
sensations  that  slide  into  death's  counterfeit  A  few  poor  framed 
prints  are  here  placed  above  the  doors,  chiefly,  as  be  said,  to  be 
'  out  of  the  way.'  One  is  of  a  Russian  General,  whose  name 
nobody  can  spell ;  another  is  of  an  engineer  equally  unknown  to 
fame.     Over  the  entrance  rests  the  likeness  of  a  certain  medissval 
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lady  who  kept  a  tobaocomtt's  shop  near  Wiltoa  Place,  and  carried 
her  Duke-wonhip  to  mononiania.  A  knife  and  fork  were  laid  for 
bim  at  her  table  every  day,  and  hit  absence  was  supplied  by 
kia  bast  She  pestered  him  with  offi^ings,  until  he  accepted  her 
portrait  to  get  rid  of  the  original,  and  put  it  here  to  get  rid  of  the 
copy.  Opposite  he  placed  two  crayon  heads  of  Lady  Douro, 
by  John  Hayter,  and  in  such  a  position  that  his  last  look  might 
Ul,  and  his  first  might  light,  on  the  noble  and  graceful  features 
fQ,dear  to  him — hers,  his  love  and  admiration  for  whom  are 
betokened  by  so  many  busts  and  pictures — the  beat  ornam«[its, 
in  his  eyes,  of  Apsley  House. 

Hia  dressing-room  adjoins*— a  good  large  room,  and  well  ap- 
pointed with  arm-chairs,  wardrobes,  and  all  the  appliances  for 
what  the  euphuists  term  the  due  ^  performance  of  ablutions.' 
The  Duke,  scrupulously  neat  in  his  person,  well  knew  the  bracing 
benefits  of  cold  water  and  vinegar  used  externally,  and  of  iced 
water  taken  internally — long  his  sole  beverage.  It  is  reported 
tiiat,  with  the  exception  of  one  eminent  frigid  of  his  own, 
older  than  himself,  there  was  no  man  in  London  who  gave, 
morning  and  night,  so  much  time  to  the  flesh-brush.  He  shaved 
and  dressed  himself  to  the  last ;  and  if  our  hero  did  not  appear 
great  before  his  valet,  it  was  simply  because  none  was  present. 
He  hated  the  incumbrance  of  help ;  all  he  required  was,  to  have 
everythii^  ready  in  its  right  place.  Thus  all  his  orders  and  uni- 
forms were  at  hand,  as,  whenever  he  dined  with  any  foreigner  of 
high  rank,  he  made  a  point  to  wear  the  national  badge  of  his 
coontry.  In  the  same  courteous  feeling  he  used  his  foreign  titles, 
aad  aever,  for  instance,  once  wrote  to  M.  Van  der  Weyer,  the 
Belgian  «ivoy,  without  signing,  ^  Wellington,  Prince  de  Waterloo  * 
^"Ot  to  any  Spaniard,  even  Alava,  without  remembering  the 
Dokedom  of  Ciudad*Rodriga  On  his  twenty-seven  orders  and 
stars  Lord  Downes  has  written  a  volume,  just  as  Herschel  might 
do  on  the  milky  way ;  and  they  all  were  exhibited  at  Messrs. 
Garrard's  by  the  favour  of  the  present  Duke.  This  galaxy,  such 
as  never  cuirassed  another  bosom,  will  remain  an  heir-loom,  as  every 
Sovereign  in  Europe,  proud  that  his  contribution  should  be  per- 
petuatedy  has  declined  the  usual  restitution.  He  wore  his  decora- 
iions  without  ostentation  or  affectation.  One  who  had  towered 
so  high  might  welt  be  above  false  modesty;  and  he  bore  his 
laeiUtiea  so  nobly,  that  none  either  envied  or  begrudged  an 
unparalleled  accumulation  of  badges  which  all  knew  to  be 
simply  the  natural  accessories  of  hard  work  successfully  per- 
fonned.  His  own  Waterloo  medal,  engraved  ^  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wdlington,'  and  much  worn  by  use,  with  the  ring  cobbled  and 
mended  by  himself^  is  indeed  a  relic.  Nor  did  he  set  less  store  by 
]|is  ^  good  conduct '  and  his  ^  30  years'  service '  medals,  which  he 
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had  gained  like  the  humblest  of  his  comrades.  He  was,  however, 
entirely  without  vanity  or  conceit  regarding  such  personalities. 
For  example,  he  broke  up  the  diamond  Star  of  the  St.  Esprit^ 
given  him  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  worth  30,000/.,  in  order  to  make 
with  it,  and  sundry  brilliant  snuff-boxes,  a  necklace  for  Lady  Douro. 
In  like  manner  the  splendid  Star  of  the  Garter  that  had  belonged 
to  his  eldest  brother,  and  which  he  purchased  at  the  Marquis's 
death,  changed  shape  to  form  a  gift  for  Lady  Charles  Wellesley. 

A  communication  opens  from  the  bed-room  into  the  garden,  in 
which  it  was  his  habit  to  walk  before  breakfast — hardly  ever  stopt 
by  weather — for  he  had  taken  care  to  have  the  circuit  laid  down 
with  a  flag  pavement.  The  visitor  by  this  time  has  got  many 
glimpses  into  the  secret  of  his  longevity — the  resolute  and 
systematic  employment  of  the  simplest  and  best  means  for 
keeping  up  his  condition,  physical  and  moral,  to  be  fit  for 
duty.  Like  Turenne,  he  was  weakly  when  young,  and  passed 
two  years  at  Angers  chiefly  on  his  sofa  playing  with  a  pet 
dog.  India,  his  doctor  as  well  as  schoolmaster,  converted  the 
invalid  into  iron.  The  Duke  remembered  his  previous  career 
with  no  pleasure,  and  seldom  alluded  to  it.  His  real  life  began 
in  India,  where  his  body  ripened  by  that  genial  sun,  wid  the 
exercise  of  command  called  forth  every  dormant  capability  of 
the  General « and  Statesman.  There  he  conquered  and  governed 
regions  larger  than  Spain,  and  rivalled  Clive  in  everytibing  but 
the  shaking  of  the  rupee-tree. 

The  windows  outside  his  dressing-room  are  secured  by  iron 
bars ;  and  near  them  stands  a  sentry-box  supplied  with  a  dark 
lantern.  Assurances  might  well  be  made  doubly  sure  where  trea- 
sures so  costly  and  a  life  so  much  more  precious  were  exposed :  but 
to  him  personal  fear  was  utterly  unknown.  We  may  cite,  as  an 
instance,  the  madman  who  got  access  to  his  library,  and  signified 
his  intention  of  killing  him  in  obedience  to  a  divine  command. 
The  Duke  just  looked  up  from  his  desk  :  *  Are  you  in  a  hurry? 
for  I  have  many  letters  to  write ;  could  you  come  again  in  an 
hour?'  The  maniac,  taken  aback  by  his  coolness,  retired,  to 
be  taken  up.  Again,  when  the  Duke  was  warned  bj  his  soli- 
citor that  another  madman  intended  to  attempt  his  life  :  *  Never 
mind ;  he  won't  hurt  me,'  was  his  reply. — *  Ah  I  but  he  is  going 
to  speak  to  the  Queen,  as  you  won't  see  him.' — *  Oh  I'  rejoined  the 
Duke;  *  then  give  instant  information  to  the  Secretary  of  State.' 

Those  who  now  slowly  depart  by  his  accustomed  walk,  where 
he  alone  is  missing,  may  well  ponder  on  this  remarkable  house, 
into  which  it  has  been  their  good  fortune  to  be  admitted,  thus  to 
pay  a  last  homage  to  the  illustrious  deceased.  They  have  passed 
through  the  saloons  of  the  Imperator,  crowded  with  all  emblems  and 
all  trophies  of  valour  and  victory,  into  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
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hoary  Princeps  /Sbio^iM— unwearied  in  all  duties  of  civil  life,  who 
accumulated  golden  opinions  to  the  end ;  and  many,  no  doubt^ 
can  DOW  appreciate  better  than  before  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  material,  and  the  self-abnegation  of  our  last 
aod  only  great  man. 

It  was  the  Duke's  habit,  at  the  close  of  Parliament  and  the 
London  season,  to  exchange  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  town  for  the 
repose  and  retirement  of  Walmer  Castle.     A  walk  on  the  sea- 
blown  beach,  and  a  canter  on  the  velvety  downs,  braced  up  his. 
frame,  and  refreshed  and  exhilarated  his  mind  ;  while  Strathfield- 
saye,  lying  low  on  heavy  clays,  depressed  him  both  physically  and 
morally.     Yet  the  faithful  old  servant  of  the  Crown  was  never 
idle  when  seemingly  resting  under  the  shadow  of  his  rock.     The 
Warden  kept  good  watch  over  the  Channel,  which  his  outpost 
commanded.     That  searching  eye  first  spied  into  the  nakedness 
of  our  defences,  and,  a  lion  in  the  foes'  path,  he  forthwith  sug- 
gested the  remedy.    He  warned  the  country,  in  his  speeches  and 
otherwise,  that  we  were  not  ta/e  for  a  week  after  the  declaration  of 
war.    The  ancient  soldier  was  voted  a  Cassandra  by  civilians  cun- 
ning in  calico,  and  for  too  long  a  period  his  counsels  were  scouted ; 
hut  he  lived  to  hear  his  last  Parliamentary  speech  on  the  Militia 
Bill   cheered;    and   his  views   on  national  defences   are  being 
carried  out,  now  that  he  is  no  longer  living.     Thus^  indeed,  do 
the  spirits  of  the  great  survive.      If  long  life  be  esteemed  a 
blessing,  the  Duke's  days  were  lengthened  beyond  the  span  of 
ordinary  mortals ;  and,  if  he  were  fortunate  in  that  long  life,  he 
was  no  less  so  in  the  close— feltx  oppartunitate  mortis.     Caesar 
was  stabbed — Hannibal  died  of  poison,  Alexander  the  Great  of 
excesses,  Cromwell  amidst  the  agonies  of  remorse  and  terror — 
Napoleon  wasted  in  a  prison-isle,  squabbling  with  his  jailer 
about  rations.     Wellington — who  in  the  battle  and  breeze  wore 
a  charmed  life — whose  guardian  angel  turned  aside  the  bullet  and 
stilled  the  storm,  in  order  that  the  destined  instrument  might 
fulfil  his  mission — he,  after  his  great  work  was  done,  had  full 
time  given  him  for  contemplating  the  stroke  of  nature  with  all 
the  clearness  of  his  faculties,  and  at  last  met  it,  without  pain,  in 
bis  own  peaceful  bed-chamber.    There  is  no  occasion  to  envy  for 
him  even  such  a  glorious  exit  as  that  of  Nelson  —  passing  at 
once  fjx>m   the  fierce  blaze  of  victory  into   the  valley  of  the 
Asudow  of  death.     '  His  sun,'  said  the  preacher,  ^  shone  brightly 
through  a  long,  unclouded  day ;  and,  in  descending,  continued  to 
shed  a  mild,  undimmed  radiance  over  the  hemisphere  which  it  had 
so  long  gladdened.     He  survived  the  dazzling  glories  of  his  noon, 
that  he  might  enhance  them  by  the  genial  warmth  and  softened 
lustre  of  his  declining  day.' 

VOL.  XCII.    NO.  CLXXXIV.  2  K  ^A  Walk, 
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A  walk,  imprudently  prolonged  by  the  indomitable  octogei^rian 
on  a  hot  day  in  the  seoxKi  week  of  September,  made  him  confess 
that  ^  he  was  fiedrly  beaten  at  last ;'  and,  on  the  14th,  an  erent, 
long  in  sight  as  it  were,  came  on  the  country  by  surprise.  The 
Duke  awoke  early  as  usual,  complained  of  uneasiness,  *  sent  for 
the  apothecary,'  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  spoke  no  more.  He 
made  signs  to  be  moved  into  his  arm-chair,  and,  seated  there,  at 
twenty  minutes  past  three  his  mighty  spirit  pasoed  quietly  away 
like  ^  any  Christom  child,'  and 

^  He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.' 

Seldom,  indeed,  could  it  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  con- 
queror to  look  back  so  entirely  on  the  whole  past  without 
fear  or  reproach.  More  precious  than  the  marshal's  staff — the 
million — all  the  titles  and  trophies  that  sovereigns  could  crowd 
on  him — ^more  desirable  even  than  his  enduring  place  in  the  first 
roll  of  martial  Fame — is  the  reflection  that  his  deeds  were  done 
for  the  deliverance  of  oppressed  nations — for  the  safety  and  honour 
of  his  own  country  and  the  civilised  world.  His  campaigns 
were  sanctified  by  the  cause ;  sullied  by  no  cruelty,  by  no  crimes ; 
the  chariot-wheels  of  his  triumphs  had  been  followed  by  no 
curses ;  his  laurels  were  int^twined  with  the  olive-branch ;  and 
in  the  hour  of  expiring  consciousness  he  may  have  remembered 
his  victories  among  his  good  works.  He  died  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  exhausted  glory,|^having  left  no 
duty  incomplete,  and  no  honour  unbestowed. 

Apsley  House,  in  its  closed  deserted  loneliness  on  the  18th 
of  November,  formed  a  marked  feature  in  the  public  funeral  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  it  stood  without  sign  of  life,  as  the 
cold  corse  of  its  departed  master  was  carried  past  In  conse- 
quence of  a  purely  accidental  occurrence  a  halt  occurred  at  this 
spot,  and  the  funeral  car  paused  under  the  triumphal  arch  which 
pedestals  his  colossal  statue.  It  has  not  perhaps  been  generally 
observed  that  on  fine  afternoons  the  sun  casts  the  shadow  of  this 
equestrian  figure  full  upon  Apsley  House,  and  the  sombre  image 
may  be  seen  gliding  spirit-like  over  the  front.  We  may  add 
also,  that  we  consider  the  glorious  weather  of  the  18th  neither 
accidental  nor  without  significance.  The  vaunted  soleil  d^Aus- 
terhtz  never  gilded  occasion  so  worthy.  For  weeks  and  weeks 
previously,  the  buckets  of  heaven  had  been  emptied,  and  murky 
was  the  pall  that  had  long  shrouded  the  earth :  on  that  day  the 
curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  the  heavens  smiled  approval  as  the 
just  man  was  held  in  remembrance.  When  the  last  rites  were 
concluded,  and  his  honoured  remains  laid  in  consecrated  earth, 
the  curtain  fell  again,  and,  to  mark  the  exceptional  favour,  dark 
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and  liCftTjr  donds  conturaed  to  weep  for  weeks,  and  the  winds  to 
heml  and  hnent.  Neither  can  we  forget  that,  on  the  9th  of 
Jannaiy,  1806,  when  Nebon  marshalled  the  way  to  St.  Patd*s, 
a  similar  providential  manifestation  was  Touchsafed. 

There  are  more  things  io  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio^ 
Than  are  dreamt  of  In  your  Philosophy, 

The  pepple,  the  congregated  millions,  lent  to  this  solemnity  its 
greatest  grandeur,  and  the  decorum  and  reverence  of  those  who 
went  to  see  formed  to  us  the  most  memorable  part  of  a  spectacle 
which  undertakers  could  not  mar.  On  that  day,  when  thej 
buried  him,  all  Israel  mourned  for  him ;  the  capital  of  England 
became  the  central  scene  of  the  hero-worship  of  Europe^  saved, 
not  subdued,  by  his  sword — and  some  of  the  best  and  noblest 
soldiers  of  oth^  lands  were  present,  by  conmiand  of  their 
monarchs,  to  pay  such  a  partins^  tribute  as  had  never  before  been 
suggested  in  the  case  either  of  English  or  of  foreign  Worthy.  A 
Prince  of  the  royal  blood  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the  troops : 
but  the  new  G>mmander-in-Chief,  who  had  so  often  shared  in  dan- 
ger and  success  with  his  lost  friend,  was  active  and  conspicuous : — 

^  On  battle  mom  or  fiastal  day  the  ranks  might  well  be  glad 
When  Hardinge  rides  along  the  line : — To  day  those  ranks  are  sad.' 

Dense  files  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  slowly  advanced  through 
a  living  avenue  greater  than  the  population  of  continental  kii^- 
doms.  Each  animated  atom  was  imbued  with  one  thought  and 
grief — a  million  hearts  throbbed  with  one  pulsation.  The  whole 
State  of  Britain  was  there*  The  sorrowing  Sovereign  herself  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  her  Consort.  Every  civil  dignity  was 
represented — every  military  branch  sent  a  delegate — every  regi- 
ment a  comrade  and  witnesa.  A  military  funeral  is  alwajrs 
impressiye^— 'but  there  will  never  perhaps  be  another  like  to  this* 
Tramp,  tramp  the  long  procession  moved  on  to  the  roll  of  the 
muffled  drum,  and  to  the  dirge-like  melody  of  the  dead  march, 
and  the  aged  Pensioners  from  Chelsea  followed  their  chief  once 
more,  and  the  poor  old  horse  without  its  rider ;  and  as  the  coffin 
passed,  every  head  was  bared,  every  breath  held  in,  every  eye 
moistened.  Then  to  the  booming  of  minute-guns,  and  to  the 
tolling  of  the  great  bell,  they  carried  him  into  St.  Paul's  to  be 
treasured  up  in  the  heart-core  of  London.  The  pall  was  borne 
by  those  who  had  carried  his  standards  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Seine,  and  shared  in  every  victory  from  Vimiero  to  Waterloo ; 
and  as  the  cold  winds,  blowing  through  the  vasty  aisles,  moved 
the  plumes  of  the  helmet  on  the  coffin,  it  seemed  as  if  He  stirred 
to  dispute  victoTj  with  death.  Then  amid  swelling  choirs,  and 
with  the  noblest  ritual  ever  composed,  and  never  more  impres- 
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sively  read/they  placed  the  soldier  by  the  seaman ;  thus,  while 
hoary  veterans  tottered  over  the  grave,  and  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  looked  a  last  farewell,  the  coffin  slowly  descended  into 
the  dark  vault— dust  to  dust — and  Wellington  was  laid  alongside 
Nelson. 

We  have  been  much  struck,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Duke's  surviving  friends  have  been  much  gratified, 
with  a  set  of  verses  *  on  the  18th  of  November,  1852,'  from  the 
pen  of  Lord  EUesmere — an  attached  and  valued  member  of  his 
Grace's  private  circle.  We  wish  we  could  afford  a  lai^r  ex- 
tract from  this  poem  —  certainly,  as  far  as  we  have  seen, 
greatly  superior  to  any  other  which  the  occasion  has  produced— 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  following  lines.  Having 
alluded  in  a  very  feeling  and  also  skilful  manner  to  the  most 
eminent  veterans  that  attended  their  chiefs  obsequies.  Lord 
EUesmere  thus  resumes  the  grand  point  of  universal  interest : — 

^  It  is  that  while  all  these  and  more  have  answer'd  to  the  call. 
Kg  voice  again  shall  answer  to  the  greatest  name  of  all. 
It  is  that  we  shall  see  no  more  on  yonder  esplanade 
That  well-known  form  emerging  from  the  vaulted  portal's  shade ; 
That  we  shall  miss  from  where  we  stand  at  many  an  evening's  close 
That  sight  which  told  of  duty  done  and  toil's  wdl-eam'd  repose : 
Pursued  by  murmur'd  blessings,  as  he  pass'd  upon  his  way, 
While  lovers  broke  their  converse  off,  and  children  left  their  play ; 
And  child  or  man  who  cross'd  his  path  was  proud  at  eve  to  tellj 
^'  We  met  him  on  his  homeward  ride.     The  Duke  was  looking  welL 
We  pass'd  him  close,  we  saw  him  near,  and  we  were  seen  by  him — 
Our  hats  were  off — he  touch'd  his  own,  one  finger  to  the  brim.'* 
That  sight  the  loiterer's  pace  could  mend,  from  careworn  brows  erased 
The  lines  of  thought,  and  busy  men  grew  idlers  whUe  they  gazed. 
Oh !  throned  in  England's  heart  of  hearts,  what  meed  to  man  allowed 
Could  match  that  homage  paid  to  thee,  the  reverence  of  the  crowd  ? 
Oh!  weigh'd  with  this,  how  light  the  gifts  by  thankful  Sovereigns 

shower'd 
For  thrones  upheld,  and  right  maintained,  and  lawless  wrong  o'erpower'd: 
The  pictured  clay  from  Sevres  mould,  or  stamp'd  by  Saxon  skill — 
And  ores,  by  Lisbon's  craftsmen  wrought,  from  mines  of  far  Brazil — 
Broad  lands  on  which  thro'  burning  tears  an  exil'd  King  looked  down. 
Where  silver  Darro  winds  beneath  Grenada's  mural  crown : — 
The  Bfttous  eight  of  high  command,  which  tell,  with  ffems  inlaid, 
What  hosts  from  Europe's  rescued  realms  their  bearer  s  rule  obey*d  : 
Suwaroff 's  cross,  and  Churchill's  George,  the  Fleece  which  once  of  old 
Upon  Imperial  Charles's  breast  display  d  its  pendent  gold. 
Well  won,  well  worn,  yet  still  they  came  unheeded,  scarce  desired  ; 
Above  them  all  shone  Duty's  star  by  which  thy  soul  was  fired. 
High  prizes  such  as  few  can  reach,  but  fewer  soar  above, 
Thy  single  aim  was  England's  weal,  thy  guerdon  England's  love  I ' 
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Art.  VIII. — Results  ^  the  System  of  Separate  Confinement  as 
administered  at  the  Jrentanville  Prison,  By  John  T.  Burt,  B.  A., 
Assistant  Chaplain — ^formerly  Chaplain  to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asjlum.     8vo.    Pp.  287.     1852. 

/^NE  of  the  moft  engrossing  occupations  of  childhood,  as  well 

^  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  allayers  of  its  superfluous  ac- 
tifities,  is  the  business  of  building  houses  for  the  purpose  of  knock- 
ii^  them  down.  The  small  angers  and  epitomised  passions  of 
the  tinj  republic  are  wonderfully  lulled  by  a  box  of  bricks  or  a 
psdc  of  cards.  Even  whoi  the  hubbub  threatens  to  assume  the 
dimensions  of  a  circular  storm,  and  Jane  is  screaming  for  her 
doll,  on  which  Charles  has  laid  violent  hands,  because  William 
bss  run  off  with  his  ball — even  then  the  belligerents  immediately 
pause:  the  constructive  faculty  is  forthwith  at  play,  and  the 
troubled  parent  is  too  happy  to  acknowledge  the  amorphous  mass, 
shown  by  the  proud  architects,  as  a  veritable  cathediid,  castle,  or 
cottage.  Similar  infantine  conditions  of  mind  seem  to  be  exhibited 
periodically  in  that  great  collective — the  public — and  to  be 
treated  by  its  rulers  after  the  method  of  the  box  of  bricks. 

A  sustained  clamour  has  long  existed  as  to  punishment  in 
general,  and  every  kind  of  system  enforcing  it  has  been  can- 
vassed, adopted,  and  abandcxied  in  turn.  The  hanging  system, 
the  hard-labour,  the  solitary,  the  silent,  the  separate,  and  the 
transportation  systems,  with  their  various  modifications,  have  all 
been  taken  up  and  thrown  down  with  such  astonishing  rapidity 
as  to  make  one  doubt  whether  there  is  an3rthing  called  experience, 
or  whether  it  is  of  any  use.  Blue  books  and  annual  Reports, 
solemn  treatises  and  pungent  pamphlets,  are  to  be  had  by  the 
hundredweight — and  yet  here  we  still  are,  discussing  the  meta- 
physics of  the  *  reformatory'  and  the  *  deterrent'  principles ;  build- 
ing our  own  veritaUe  gaols  after  our  own  peculiar  views ;  first 
taking  care  to  demolish  those  which  our  playmates  had  erected. 
So  that  the  box  of  bricks  is  charged  to  paternal  John  Bull, 
nothing  else  need  give  us  a  moment's  uneasiness ;  we  may  de- 
termine at  leisure  whether  the  sudden  extinction  of  life  should 
not,  in  every  case,  be  rigidly  limited  to  the  murdered,  and  the 
murderer  taken  care  of,  educated,  and  sent  to  some  milder  climate 
over  sea ;  or  we  may  expatiate  on  the  theme  whether  corporal 
punishment  is  not  very  un-English— derogatory  to  the  true-bom 
British  ru£Ban  and  high-spirited  burglar,  and  only  fit  for  our 
public  schools  and  our  warriors. 

Some  wholesome  truths,  however,  do  creep  out  from  this 
weary  rubbish.  For  instance,  the  public  accepted  it  as  a  ^  great 
fact '  that  the  association  of  offenders  is,  and  must  be,  the  most 

efficient 
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efficient  nurse  of  crime,  and  that  our  old  gaols  were  m^^ly  so 
many  guilds  of  sin,  where,  at  the  heavy  cost  of  the  national 
purse,  the  youxig  and  awkward  pilferer  could  most  conyeniently 
study  the  niceties  of  the  craft  under  veteran  cracksmen,  and 
must  almost  infallibly  acquire  an  incurable  passion  for  his  pro- 
fmum,  Thi«  principle  of  auociatum  at  last  came  to  be  felt  as 
the  crying  evil — the  stumbling-block  to  all  that  claas  of  philan- 
thiopists  who  insist  no  less  on  reforming  than  on  deterring  the 
criminaL  It  alone  ripen*  vicious  tmidencies  into  vicious  aots : 
whatever  the  aptitude  may  be,  the  mind  i»ually  lacks  the  force 
to  rush  into  solitary  crime,  but  awaits  far  edge  and  ooomge  £rain 
sympathetic  onmiption  and  the  contagion  of  example. 

This  conviction  ot  the  dangers  of  associating  criminals  was 
brought  to  a  point  by  the  dear  Reports  of  two  diligent  and 
thou^tful  Prison  Inspectors^  Mr.  Crawford  and  the  Rev.  Whit- 
worth  Russell,  and  their  advice  led  to  the  erection  of  the  great 
Model  Prisma  at  Pentonville,  with  an  express  view  to  a  full  and 
im  trial  of  the  ^  separate  system.'  The  airangemapit  took  place  in 
1842,  and  Sir  R.  Peel's  gov^nment  intrusted  the  experiment  to  a 
G>mmissio%  consisting  of  the  late  Lord  Whamdifik  (then  Pzati- 
dentof  the  Council),  Lord  Jc^m  Russell,  the  Speaker,  the  Duke  of 
Bichmoody  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  Rev. 
Whitworth  Russell,  Mr.  Crawford,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie^  Dr. 
Ferguson,  and  Colonel  Jebb. 

For  ten  years  this  institution  has  now  existed,  during^  one 
moiety  of  wiiieh  time  the  Separate  System  has  been  fairly  woriuri 
out,,  and  the  other  moiety  has  been  devoted  to  overthiowis^  it 
From  1843  to  1847  inclusive,  the  original  commissioners  enun- 
ciated, as  they  bdieved,  year  by  year,  the  remits  of  a  most 
successful  experiment;  and  we  may  refer  to  our  Numbcsr'of 
December,  1847,  for  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  Prison  as 
conducted  on  their  principloi.  The  fathers  of  the  sdieme  boA 
died  suddenly  in  1847 :  by  a  strange  fatality,  Mr.  Cmwfrard  fell 
down  dead  in  the  Board-room  of  the  Model  Priscm  and  Mr. 
RussdU  in  the  MiUbank  Penitentiary.  Most  of  the  other  memb«Bs 
retired — but  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  had 
also  tendered  their  resignations,  and  had  ceased  to  take  any  active 

Sirt  in  the  Commission,  were  requested  to  remain,  by  Sir  €ieoige 
rey,  at  l^t  time  Home  Secretary,  till  some  contemplated  modi- 
fications of  the  prison-discipline  should  have  been  completed. 
These  modifications,  however,  turned  out  to  be  a  total  upsetting 
of  the  original  discipline — decreed  by  Sir  G*  Grey,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Reports  of  his  own  Coramissionens  and  wi^out  the  asMgn- 
nent  of  any  reason  for  such  a  snmmary  stultification  of  those 
genilemea's  exertions  and  opinions;  wfaMWipoii,  of  cewcse,  the 
two  medical  lingerers  finally  withdrew.  Thus 
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Thov  came  into  regohr  operadon  a  totally  different  scheme  of 
discipline,  the  to-called  Mixed  System  —  a  sjstem,  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  which  are  undoahtedly  whollj  due  to  Colonel  Jebb. 
h  was  adopted  entirdy  under  his  influence.  An  orij^inal  mem- 
ber of  the  former  Commission,  he  became^  and  continues  to  be, 
the  head  of  the  neir  one — a  Board  which  now  consists  of  bim- 
uitj  as  Chairman,  and  c^  two  other  Directors,  unply  salaried,* 
and  exercising  a  palronaf^  over  60,000/.  a*year,  and  the  diief 
control  oTer  a  gross  amraal  expenditure  of  about  200,000/. 

As  far  as  Poitonyille  is  concerned,  the  present  Board,  thoagfa 
mmiaallj  respoasiUe,  is  practically  autocratic.  Most  other 
prisons  are  risited  and  reported  on  by  a  committee  of  magistrates, 
and  by  gentlemen  who,  under  the  name  of  Prison  Inspectors,  are 
micoiuiectedwith  any  of  the  estaUishments  they  watch.  Penton- 
rille  is  exempted  from  any  such  intrusien,  unless  one  of  the 
Directors,  who  happens  to  be  also  an  Inspector  of  Prisons,  is  to 
be  accepted  as  his  own  supervisor. 

The  following  points  characterise  the  two  systems.  The 
basis  of  the  original  one  was  Separation — not  solitude — the  ter- 
rible results  of  which,  in  America,  forbade  any  similar  expe- 
riment here.  The  principle  and  rule  was  the  careful  separation 
of  the  criminal  from  his  fellow-criminals— but  not  from  all 
mtcrcovunse  with  his  feUow-men.  He  was  daily  visited  by  the 
vario«»  officers  of  the  prison.  The  trade  instructor  frequented 
Us  cell  and  taught  him  a  craft;  he  was  taught  also  in  the 
school  and  in  the  chapel ; — so  that  a  constant  change  of  mental 
occupation  was  afforded  to  solace  his  confinement,  to  prevent 
that  eternal  brooding  over  unpartaken  misery  which  is  so  likely 
to  disorder  even  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  gradually  to  reclaim 
Kis  moral  beii^  through  the  substitution  of  better  habits  for  those 
that  had  led  to  his  misfortune.     The  term  originally  assigned  to 

*  C^Umtl  Jcbb  draws  onlj  15S/.  per  aaaum  as  Chairman  of  DiptcUm,  while 
hii  eoUeagues  rtipectirely  get  700Z.  and  800/.;  but  the  Colooel  is  in  receipt  of 
another  salarj  of  7502.  as  Surreyor-General — ^be  has  202/.  5s.  as  military  pay — he  is 
alio,  we  beliere,  Inspector  of  Military  Prieons ;  350/.  per  annum  is  given  him  for 
tefiriliiiS  aad  inoidmtal  cEpenscs  as  SMnreyer-Ocneral ;  and,  as  Chairman  of  Di- 
Rcton,  be  shares  with  his  colleagues  lOOU/.  per  annum  for  similar  expenses.  We  do 
not  think  that  these  gentlemen  are  oveipaid,  considering  the  magnitude  of  their  duties 
sad  responsibilities.  There  is  an  item,  bowerer,  in  the  estimates  (for  1853),  which  is 
startlmg.  We  Swi  the  salaries  of  the  minor  Directors  raised  from  600/.  and  700A  to 
700/..  and  800/.,  as  above  stated — while  the  warders  are  still  suffering  under  the  annual 
fine  of  172/.  12«.  imposed  on  them  for  economy's  sake,  about  three  years  ago,  for 
lodging  nmiey.  No  doubt  the  public  do  not  suffer  by  this  arrangement — the  ang- 
mematioo  oi  200/.  being^  nearly  bakneed  by  the  savhigof  172/. ;  bat  are  the  overworked 
wanlers  equallv  fortunate f  Their  duties  are  constant — night  and  day;  and  if  they 
\mk  down  before  their  service  time  is  completed,  they  lose  their  retiring  pensions,  and 
have  nothing  but  the  worithoose  to  look  to.  Vide  EstimaAes  for  Civil  Services  for  the 
ysar  SDdiiif  3Ut  Mareh^  1863,  N«.  III.,  pp.  10,  11,  12,  awi  14« 
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this  ordeal  was  eighteen  months,  but  circumstances  over  which 
the  commissioners  had  no  control  extended  it  in  some  instances 
to  twenty-two  months.  In  fine,  this  discipline  had  been  adopted 
expressly  as  a  careful  course  of  preparation  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  sentence  of  transportation ;  a  sentence  of  stem  sound,  but  the 
general  effect  of  which  was  merely  the  removal  of  those  prisoners 
to  a  spot  where  they  might  begin  life  afresh,  with  new  prin- 
ciples, it  might  be  anticipated,  and  with  new  hopes. 

The  changes  under  the  Mixed  System  were — 1.  The  short- 
ening of  the  term  of  separate  confinement  from  eighteen  to 
fifteen,  and  by  and  bye,  professedly,  to  twelve  months ;  the  fact 
however  being  that,  as  from  this  last  term  the  time  spent  at  the 
Millbank  Penitentiary  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  convict  into 
Pentonville  was  deducted,  the  average  period  of  Separation  became 
reduced  to  about  nine  months.  2.  To  make  up  for -this  reduced 
^rm  of  separation,  a  period  of  associated  labour  at  the  '  public 
works'  (Hulks,  &c.)  was  interpolated  between  the  cell  and  the 
final  transportation.  A  thorough  confusion  of  the  elements  of 
discipline  was  the  consequence  of  these  innovations.  H«ace- 
fo^th,  in  the  first  place,  10  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  were  in  con- 
stant association  for  the  service  of  the  house.  The  amount  of 
mental  culture  was  diminished  ;  the  staff  of  the  prison  was  pared 
down,  so  that  efficient  supervision  was  impossible ;  the  terrors 
of  the  separate  system  were  greatly  lessened  ;  and  the  instructioi^ 
of  the  chapel  and  the  school  were  neutralized  by  the  companion- 
ship and  the  commentary  of  felons^  Among  the  reductions 
for  economy's  sake  was  that  of  the  office  of  Physician  held  by 
Dr.  Owen  Kees,  to  whose  intelligence  and  zeal  the  succe&s  of 
the  primary  system  had  been  largely  due ;  and  this  momei^ous 
and  difficult  problem,  involving  nothing  less  than  the  life  or 
death  of  the  mind,  was  confided  to  the  sole  care  of  the  inferior 
medical  officer  of  the  prison,  the  resident  apothecary. 

Thanks  to  the  assistant- chaplain,  we  are  in  possession  of  such 
data  as  will  permit  us  to  establish  a  comparison  between  the 
two  systems,  and  to  substantiate  from  evidence  what  we  antici- 
pated on  h  priori  grounds — namely,  that  so  much  confusion  of 
principles  as  marks  the  new  set  of  regulations  must  lead  to  a  host 
of  evils — in  a  word,  to  more  madness,  more  mortality,  more 
expense,  and  less  reformation.  The  volume  before  us  is  rich  in 
facts  carefully  digested  and  simply  stated.  Mr.  Burt  appears  to 
have  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  merits  of  the  Separate  System, 
and  to  have  been  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  reproduce  in 
a  fuller  form  those  opinions  and  arg^uments  which  he  had 
maintained  before  the  select  committee  on  Prison  Dis- 
cipline in  1850,  and  which  he   very  properly  thought  would 
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oeyer  be  exhumed  from  the  ponderous  tome  in  which  they  are 
buried. 

The  main  objection  urged  against  the  separate  system  rests 
on  its  supposed  tendency  to  increase  insanity.  Let  us  see 
if  this  be  well  founded.  The  alterations  now  in  force  were 
begun  in  1848,  and  came  into  full  play  in  1849;  the  ori- 
ginal system  was  carried  on  from  1843  to  1847  inclusive: 
hence,  as  already  stated,  of  the  10  years  since  the  opening  of 
Pentonville  till  now,  five  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  working 
of  each  of  the  two  systems.  In  the  first  year  of  the  separate 
system  the  ratio  of  insanity  was  high,  being  about  9  in  1000. 
The  causes  inducing  such  a  result  were  diligently  sought  after 
and  found  by  the  commissioners :—  upon  the  elimination  of  these 
specific  causes  the  excess  was  immediately  brought  down — and 
the  annual  ratio  of  insani^  was  1*68  per  1000  for  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  four  yean.  This  was  in  fact  bringing  the  ratio  of 
insanity  in  the  prison  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  healthiest  portions 
of  the  general  population ;  for  we  find  from  Colonel  TuUoch's 
Report  that  the  proportion  of  insanity  among  the  British  troops 
in  Gibraltar  is  1*41,  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  1*43  per  1000 
annually.  (^Quar.  Bev.j  Dec.  1847.)  Even  among  the  Society 
of  Friends  Mr.  Thumam  makes  the  cases  of  mania  to  be 
1-50  per  1000  of  persons  of  age  correspondent  with  the  average 
convict.  Considering  the  previous  habits  of  the  criminal 
population,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  soldier  and  the  Quaker, 
have  we  much  reason  to  igrumble  when  the  amount  of  mental 
malady  is  measured  by  1*68  per  1000  among  our  thieves  and 
bui^lars,  as  against  1*43  and  1*50  among  our  men  of  war  and  our 
men  of  peace  ? 

But  to  proceed : — Under  the  Mixed  System,  from  1848  to 
1851  inclusive,  the  ratio  of  insanity  per  annum  was  9  in  1000. 
If  we  exclude  the  year  1843  as  an  experimental  year  under 
the  separate,  and  the  year  1848  for  alike  reason  under  the  mixed 
system,  the  results  of  each  system,  when  in  full  operation,  were 
for  the  separate  1*68  as  against  8*7  for  the  mixed  system.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  of  madness  under  Colonel  Jebb's  sys- 
tem had  been  increased  ju^  eight-fold — in  the  name  of  humanity ! 

This  seems  so  startling  that  we  must  put  the  Chaplain  into  the 
box.  After  detailing  the  reductions  in  the  term  of  separation  from 
eighteen  to  fifteen  months,  which  were  adopted  early  in  1848  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  excessive  mental  disease  under  the  old 
system^  Mr.  Burt  says : — 

*  In  this  one  year,  1848,  however,  there  occurred  five  cases  of  mania, 
four  having  occurred  before  the  twelfth  month,  and  the  fifth  having 
been  produced  by  a  too  sudden  return  to  association.    Notwithstanding 
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these  resolts,  a  further  reduction  of  the  term  took  place  in  1849,  aod 
twelve  months  was  made  the  maximum  period  of  separation.  In  this 
year  there  occurred  four  cases  of  insanity  and  a  general  deteriontion 
in  the  mental  health,  which  called  for  special  animadversion  from  the 
physician.  In  1850  there  occurred  seven  cases  of  insanity.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  cases  of  insanity  during  three  years,  under  the 
altered  system,  was  sixteen ;  the  number  which  had  occurred  duTing 
the  preceding  fbur  years,  while  the  original  system  wm  in  fhU  open- 
tioo,  was  three ;  eveo  if  the  first  year  is  induded,  tiie  number  k  six 
oaaes  in  five  yews;.  It  ia  dear,  therefore,  that  the  aaiount  of  inoyoity 
has  been  very  mudi  greater  in  proportion  sinoe  the  origiiial  syttw  was 
dkturbed. 

^  In  comparing  the  results  at  these  two  periods  it  is  uDimportent 
whether  we  estimate  the  proportion  of  the  cases  to  the  average  daily 
population,  or  to  the  aggr^;ate  number  of  prisoners  in  the  two  periods, 
compounded  with  the  duration  of  the  imprisonment  undergone  by  each 
body  of  prisoners.  The  three  cases  in  the  four  years  under  the  original 
system  when  in  full  operation,  occurred  among  1640  prisoners,  under- 
going within  that  period  an  average  imprisonment  of  396  days.  The 
sixteen  cases  of  the  last  three  years,  under  the  alt^ed  syston,  ocourred 
among  a  population  of  2d87  prisoners,  undergoing,  wiuiim  thai  period^ 
m  average  imprisonment  of  224  days.  The  difl^rence,  therefore^  in 
the  proportion  of  the  insane  cases  at  these  two  periods  is  as  1  to  8^42, 
^at  is,  the  imsamti^  under  the  altered  s^fstem  has  been  xioht  Tiifss 
greater  than  during  the  four  preeedingi  years^  when  the  original  s^fetem 
woe  in  fuul  opehation.  Even  if  the  first  year  should  be  included, 
the  proportion  under  the  altered  system  would  be  about  four  times 
greater  than  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  experiment* — Results:^  ^.^ 
p.  111.  ^ 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  Owen  Rees  became  alarmed  at  the 
changes  in  the  mental  condition  of  his  patients.  Under  1849, 
he  reported : — 

*•  The  attempts  at  suicide,  though  made  by  men  who  could  not  be 
regarded  as  insane,  were  of  a  nature  indicating  a  recklessness  and 
desperation  never  before  observed  in  this  Prison.  "With  respect  to 
the  general  mental  condition,  there  is  an  irritability  observable  whidi  I 
never  before  noticed  among  men  confined  in  Pentonville.* 

In  1850  the  rate  of  insanity  rose  to  14  per  lOOO,  and  diere 
were  in  addition  11  cases  of  slighter  mental  disorder — a  state  of 
things  which  again  called  forth  the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Rees. 
His  name  after  this  does  not  appear  among  the  officers.  In  1851 
some  efforts  to  reduce  this  frightful  rate  of  insanity  seem  to 
have  been  successfully  made,  for  the  table?  give  only  3*7  per 
1000 — which,  however,  is  double  that  under  the  original  system.* 

There  is  no  attempt  to  deny  the  increase  of  insanity  under 
the  Mixed  System,  but  its  authors  account  lor  this  by  the  plea 

*  F»^ReportofDifcctonl(ttl85a,p.69. 
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that,  under  the  {ormer  sjstem,  the  prisonen  were  selected. 
Wheoerer  anj  adrene  result  is  bvought  out,  the  word  *  selection' 
is  always  to  be  found  in  Colonel  Jebb'a  Reports.  But  this  pie*  is 
leallj  one  of  ^  guiltj.'  Under  the  mixed  system  the  Boaid  had, 
from  the  first,  a  full  power  of  associating  those  whom  they  might 
deem  unfit  for  the  separation  of  the  cell.  At  best,  if  they  could 
not  discover  who  was  or  was  not  capable  of  sustaining  that 
discipline,  the  plea  should  hare  been  ^  incapacity.'  Either  their 
system  is  bad,  or  it  has  been  badly  administered. 

But  granting  the  plea  of  selection,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
Colonel  Jebb,  the  Chairman  at  Pentonville,  complaixu  that 
he  is  forced  to  receive  pell*mell  the  prisoners  sent  to  him  by 
Colonel  Jebb,  the  Chairman  at  Millbank.  Colonel  Jebb  of 
Pentonville,  not  having  the  power  of  selecting  those  fit  for 
separate  confinement  before  admission,  as  the  original  com- 
missioners had,  exercises  his  right  of  removing  the  unfit 
after  admission ;  and  when  the  increase  of  insanity  under  his 
system  is  to  be  accounted  for,  Colonel  Jebb  of  Pentonville  warns 
the  public  against  Colonel  Jebb  of  Millbank,  and  begs  it  may 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  former  commissioners  selected  the  fit, 
while  he  could  only  remove  the  unfit. 

The  propounders  of  the  Separate  System,  Messrs.  Crawford 
and  Russell,  might  no  doubt  have  ridden  their  hobby  hard,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  check  imposed  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
Commission  of  unpaid  and  independent  men,  who  cared  little 
what  system  was  adopt^,  provided  the  ends  of  justice  and 
morality  were  attained  with  as  much  economy  as  was  compatible 
with  these  objects.  But  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  community, 
and,  let  us  add,  to  the  private  worth  and  well-intentioned  zeal 
of  Colonel  Jebb,  that  this  amiable  enthusiast  is  not  merely  the 
oonfident  propounder  of  bi&  own  theories,  but  practically  the 
undisturbed  executor  of  his  own  plans — his  own  sole  censor 
and  supervisor.  Inter  alia  he  is  his  own  architect.  The  only 
nominal  check  to  these  multifarious  powers  is  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, who  probably  has  never  seen  a  cell  in  his  life,  and  from 
whom  it  would  be  a  farce  to  expect  he  can  afford  the  time  to 
watch  his  servants  the  Directors.  If  we  are  reminded  of  the 
zeipectability  of  Colonel  JebVs  stafF,  we  reply  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  having  been  recommended  by  the  Colonel  for  the 
situations  they  fill,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  will  avow 
opinions  at.  direct  variance  from  their  chief.  As  to  inferior 
fimctionaries,  not  a  document  can  be  published,  nor  a  fact  sifted, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Board — and  any  officer  runs  the 
hazard  of  dismissal  who  should  think  it  his  duty  to  contravene 
this  modification  of  the  silent  system^ 

It 
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It  is  not  probable  tfaat  the  public  will  d  priori  attach  unlimited 
faith  to  the  Reports  from  time  to  time  drawn  up  under  such  a 
constitution  as  this.  But  we  think  it  our  duty  to  show  distinctly 
that  the  Reports  issued  by  the  existing  Board  bear  the  stamp  of 
partizanship. 

We  wish  to  ascertain,  for  example,  the  rate  of  insanity  under 
each  of  the  two  systems  which  have  been  in  force  at  Penton- 
ville.  We  know  that  each  system  has  been  tried  for  five  years. 
Now,  on  looking  at  pp.  8,  9,  of  Colonel  Jebb's  Report  for  1 852, 
we  find  his  results,  as  to  insanity  and  as  to  mortality,  tabulated 
in  the  following  curious  way : — 

^  The  number  of  removals  to  Bethlehem,  as  compared  with  preceding 
years,  is  found  to  be — 

'  •27  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  ihe  first  seven  years. 
*32  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  1850. 
*  16  per  cent,  on  the  prison  population  of  1851. 

On  Prison       On  Avenf« 
*  Rate  of  Mortality  per  cent,*—  PopoUtion.  Dftily  Number. 

First  seven  years  of  experimental  discipline  .     •         '37  -64 

1850 -49  1*20 

1851 -33  -75 

*  Hence  it  appears  that  the  actual  mortality  ot  i\\e  prison  population 
for  the  past  year  is  less  than  that  either  of  1860  or  of  the  preceding 
seven  years.  The  actual  mortality,  as  calculated  on  the  average  daily 
number y  is  also  considerably  less  than  that  of  1850,  and  about  only  one 
per  roille  more  than  that  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  prison's 
operation.* 

It  is  impossible  that  one  extraordinary  feature  should  not  be 
at  once  appreciated.  If  we  look  at  the  table  relating  to  insanity, 
two  disastrous  years  of  the  mixed  system  are  added  to  the  five 
favourable  ones  of  the  separate  system,  and  the  increased  rate  of 
insanity  thus  obtained  against  the  original  system  is  contrasted 
with  the  most  favourable  year  of  the  new.  This  is  the  old 
story — if  you  want  to  mend  your  character,  remove  your 
nuisance  into  your  neighbour's  yard,  and  then  challenge  a  com- 
parison. But  this  is  not  all.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  second  table  is  reckoned  in  two 
different  ways,  viz.  on  the  annual  prison  population  and  on  the 
daily  average  of  prisoners.  He  will  remark  that  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  is  less  when  determined  on  the  prison 
population  mode  than  it  is  when  calculated  on  the  daily 
average  mode.  According  to  the  former  about  3  only  in  1000 
die ;  according  to  the  latter  the  mortality  is  6  in  1000,  or  nearly 
double.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  same  prison,  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  with  the  same  apparent  data,  very  different 
results  may  startle  the  uninitiated.  Colonel  Jebb  has  fairly 
enough  presented  both  modes  of  calculating  the  mortality ;  but 
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when  he  comes  to  reckon  the  rate  of  insanity — that  vital  point 
of  the  argument  on  separation — he  takes  the  rate  on  the  most 
DiToarable,  i.e.  the  prison  population  mode,  and  omits  that  which 
would  have  given  an  unfavourable  and  the  true  result  What  that 
might  have  been  the  reader  may  realise  by  supposing  the  above 
table  of  the  mortality  to  have  been  for  insanity  ;  in  which  case 
Colonel  Jebb  would  have  adopted  the  rate  of  insanity  as  3  in 
1000,  when  it  really  was  6. 

This  novel  mode  of  reckoning  on  the  prison^population  plan  is 
a  gross  misapplication  of  figures.  It  eliminates  the  element  of  time 
from  a  problem  in  the  solution  of  which  time  is  the  essential 
point  When  therefore  it  is  required  to  compare  the  results  of 
two  systems,  acting  on  ^  equal  numbers  in  equal  portions  of 
time,'  such  a  method  as  that  sanctioned  by  Colonel  Jebb  is 
simply  and  purely  deceptive.*  Let  us  but  call  the  emigrants 
passing  through  Melbourne  to  the  diggings  ^  Population ' — and 

*  The  following  examples,  exhibiting  the  actual  mecbanitm  of  these  two  modes  of 
calcalaliog,  will  assist  the  reader  in  considering  the  above  remarks.  For  the  sake  of 
sinplicitj  we  limit  the  time  to  ooe  week*s  obsenration :  we  begin  with  the  dailjf  avtr- 
age  mode ;  and  suppose  that  ou 

Jan.   \t^.  The  actual  number  in  the  prison  was         .         •         •  500 

Of  which  were  removed  on  the  same  daj    •         .       15 
y,    3nd.  Bemaining  on  this  day  •         .         •         •         •  350 

„     3rd.   Fresh  prisoners  admitted  •         •         •         •       150 

Making  a  total  in  the  prison  of         •         •         •         •  500 

^     4th.   Remaining  on  thu  day  •         •         •         •         .  500 

,^     5th.  Of  which  were  removed  in  the  coune  of  this  day       100 

Leaving  therefore  at  its  close 400 

„     6tb.  Fresh  prisoners  admitted  •         •         •         .100 

Total  in  prison 500 

„      7tb.  Remaining  on  this  day,  there  being  neither  admis- 
sions nor  removals 500 

Total  number  in  one  week     •         •         .         •  3250 

Which  number,  being  divided  bj  seven,  gives,  as  the  daUy 

average  of  pr%$oner» 464' 2 — 

If  we  fuppnee  that  4  deaths  or  insanity  cases  occurred  in  this  week,  the  ratio  of 
eilher  would  be  4  in  464,  or  about  8  in  1000.  But  the  prison  population  mode  of 
calculAting  gives  a  very  different  result— thus : — 

1st  Jan.  The  number  of  prisoners  was       •         •         •         •  500 

Admittedon  theSrd  of  Jan 150 

„        „        6th    „  .         .         .         .  JOO 

250 
Admitted,  therefore^  during  the  week     •         .         •         •        250 

Making  the /irisoR  poptflo^ioA  •  •  •  •  «  750 — 
As  the  casualties  in  the  week  were  4,  their  ratio  would  be  4  in  750,  or  a  fraction 
tBore  tban  5  in  1000  ou  the  prison  population.  The  fallacy  under  which  5  is  made 
to  paae  off  for  8  is  transparent.  Take  the  population  of  the  first  day — add  to  it  all  the 
admissions  and  make  no  deduction  for  the  removals — and  you  have  your  *  $ati$f actor y 
report/ 
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a  vista  of  immortalitj  will  be  opaowd  op  to  tbe  MJovmer  of 
that  town,  by  the  evanescent  fractional  quantity  which  will  then 
represent  the  desths  on  the  Prison-Population  plan.  Qrojdoo, 
now  actually  decknated  by  drain-fever,  may  be  proved  to  possess 
the  salubrity  of  Eden,  if  the  railway  passengers  rushing  throogli 
the  town  are  ranked  and  returned  as  Population. 

These,  however,  were  the  ingenious  views  which  ^astired  die 
erection  of  the  Portland  Prison,  the  fitting  up  of  Dartmoor,  the  ene- 
tion  of  tbe  new  prison  of  Portsmouth,  at  a  cost  ranging  between 
one  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  may  lead  to  the 
erection  of  some  halMozen  more  prisons  on  the  associated  system, 
at  a  cost  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  nune. 
The  theory  also  secured  the  management  of  Millbanlc,  Pentonville, 
Portland,  Dartmoor,  and  the  Hulks,  patr<mage  to  the  amount, 
as  we  have  stated,  of  60,000/.  a-year,  and  the  chief  control  ov^ 
an  entire  year's  outlay  of  a  fifth  of  a  million. 

But  of  this  enough :  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the 
experience  of  Pentonville  really  proves  as  to  the  insanity  ques- 
tion. Does  insanity  increase  with  the  duration  of  separate  con- 
fineD[ient?  On  that  hinges  the  general  applicability  of  this,  the 
most  efficient  of  secondary  punishments.  It  was,  no  doubt,  die 
theory  or  assumption  that  the  length  of  confinement  tended  to 
produce  insanity,  which  led  to  curtailing  the  original  term  of 
separation  from  eighteen  months  to  an  average  of  nine.  Mr. 
Burt  has  worked  out  this  point,  and  shows  that  the  risks  of 
mental  disorder  are  greatest  in  die  earlier  portions  of  separadon, 
when  the  criminal  is  wrenched  suddenly  from  all  the  stimulus  of 
vicious  habits,  while  all  the  improvement  and  the  gathering  force 
of  reformation  tells  most  in  the  latter  parts  of  his  sentence.  If 
this  be  true.  Colonel  JebVs  modificadons  will  have  just  hit  that 
limit  which  includes  all  the  chanoes  of  madness  and  excludes  all  * 
the  chances  of  reformation. 

Consider  this  table  : — 


'Cases  of— 
Mania    .     •     •     • 
Delusions    •     •     • 
Suicide        ..    .     • 

Prisoners— 
Admitted    .     •    • 
Removed     .     •     • 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

3 

5 

•  • 

525 
24 

240 
408 

1 
2 

283 
132 

1 
5 

248 

386 

1 
1 

360 

200 

5 
2 
1 

619 
513 

4 
1 

1 

599 
621 

7 
11 

1 

777 
696 

*From   these  returns  it  is  plain  tlmt  the  insanity  has  invariably 
increased  when  a  greater  number  of  new  prisoners  have  been  admitted, 
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aid  tfatt  it  has  decrated  when  tW  grtatatt  MUBbor  of  old  prisoiwfs 
hife  been  retained  in  the  piimn.* 

The  dmplain  gires  other  tables  ettnblnhing  the  same  con* 
dofions,  if  possible,  still  more  irrefragablj— and  be  then  is  well 
o^tled  to  speak  thoa : — 

*  These  returns  are  sufficient  to  show— «nd  the  more  thoroughly  ^ 
fiiets  are  investigated,  the  more  complete  the  proof  becomes — that, 
iwrtsad  of  this  h jpothetieal  increase  of  liability  to  insanity  with  the 
length  of  the  imprisonment,  there  is  a  positive  decrease. 

*  The  twalflh  month  is  the  period  which  has  been  assumed  as  the 
limit  b^ond  which  separation  cannot  be  safely  prolonged.  It  b  neces- 
suy,  therefore,  to  compare  the  amount  of  insanity  which  has  occurred 
within,  with  the  amount  which  has  occurred  beyond  that  period.  From 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  the  Slst  of  December,  1860,  a  period  of 
eight  years,  there  occurred  altogether  twenty-two  cases  of  insanity:  of 
tlMse  there  occurred  brfore  the  twelfth  month,  nineteen ;  after  the 
twelfth  month,  three.  During  the  same  period  there  occurred  twenty- 
six  eases  of  slight  mental  afieotion,  or  delusion :  of  these  there  occurrad 
before  the  twelfth  month,  twenty-two ;  after  the  twelfth  month,  four. 
There  have  also  been  three  cases  of  suicide :  they  have  all  occurred 
hrfore  the  twelfth  month.  When  these  three  classes  of  affections  are 
taken  together,  there  have  been  in  all  fifty-one  cases ;  and  of  these, 
forty-four  have  occurred  before^  and  seven  ajfler,  the  twelfth  month.' 

The  preceding  passage  is  so  clear  as  to  the  comparison 
between  the  first  twelve  months  and  the  subsequent  term  of 
imprisonment,  that  we  need  not  follow  Mr.  Burt  through  all 
his  tables.  For  one  of  them,  however,  we  must  make  room. 
In  order  to  bring  out  yet  more  fully  the  effect  of  time  upon 
the  development  of  mental  disease,  he  tabularizes  the  cases  as 
occairing  within  the  first  tix  months  of  imprisonment,  or  within 
snooeaaiwe  periods  of  the  same  extent : — 


MumberofCwet. 


iMsni^ 

Ddnsions 

Saicides 


Totals 


9 


U 

13 

S 


29 


15 


Hi 


Mr.  Burt  proceeds  to  say  : — <  The  question  will  immediately 
suggest  itself— to  what  extent  may  this  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cases  during  each  succeeding  period  be  accounted  for  by  a 

decrease 
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decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners  retained  for  the  longer 
terms  ? ' — and  he  repeats,  under  various  forms,  the  grounds  of 
his  belief  to  the  contrary,  as  extracted  from  the  Fopulation 
Returns  of  the  prison.     For  example,  we  have — 

*  Table,  showing  the  Terms  of  Imprisonment  at  PentooYille  of  3546  Prisoners, 
being  the  Total  Number  admitted  to  the  31st  Deoember,  1850,  together  with  the  . 
Mental  Cases  as  reported  to  that  date,  distributed  under  Four  Periods  of  Six 
Months. 


Six 

Months 

and  Und«r. 


Prisoners — 

Removed • 

Bemaining  inthe  Prison  on  Dec  31, 1850 

Total     .     .  • 

Mental  Cases — 

Insane •     • 

Delusions 

Suicides •     • 

Total      .     . 


292 
:435 


727 


U 

13 

2 


29 


From  Six 
to  Twelve 
Months. 


874 
83 


957 


15 


Twelve  to 
Eighteen 
Months. 


1138 
9 


From 

Eifhteen. 

Months  to 

Two 

Tears. 


715 


1147 


715 


2' 


Among  othe^just  remarks  on  these  comparisons  of  completed 
termsy  Mr..  Bi^  says  :^— 

*  The  exte^fi  to  which  separate  confinement  has  been  prolonged 
without  producing' insanily  Js^^aficertained ;  the  extent  to  which  the 
separation  might  be  sai^ly  protracted  beyond  its  actual  termination 
is  not' ascertained.  'But  when 'fll^  liability  to  mental  disturbance  is 
found'  to  have  decreased  cohtinuoiis1^>^  me^  term  of  separation  has 
bten  prolonged «,  the  result  would,^  at'IcJfet  as'^ietn  experiment,  justify 
the  ^tension  of  the  term  bejond^theioriginal  limit  of  eighteen  montlM 
or  two  yean,  whenever  further  punishment  ORfmormation  is  required, 
rather  than  its  curtailment'— ^p.  136. 

These  views  of  Mr.  Buyt  are  not  promulgated  for  the  first 
time.  As  they  were  discussed  three  years  ago  in  the  Medical 
Journals — and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  Journals 
reached  Pentonville — why  were  they  not  called  for  and  embodied 
in  the  reports  of  the  Board,  who  are  or  should  act  as  judges  and  not 
advocates  ?  Instead  of  producing  Mr.  Burt's  facts  and  reasonings 
on  so  vital  a  point,  those  of  Dr.  Baly,  the  Medical  Superintendent 
of  Millbank,  are  prominently  set  forth — and  they  are  so  exactly 
modelled  on  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Burt,^  that  they  appear  to  be 
intended  to  prove  the  reverse  of  that  gentleman's  known,  though 
unproduced,  deductions.  But  we  shall  do  for  Dr.  Baly  what  the 
Surveyor-General  has  not  done  for  Mr.  Burt,  and  give  this  medi- 
cal authority's  table  beside  our  chaplain's : — 

*  Periods 
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« Period*  of  ImprfaomBent. 

PriMnenwho 
pwiedUnwifh 
Moh  Period. 

Namber 
of  0mm  of 

Insanity 
oeeupttfin 
eachP^od. 

Annual 

ratio  pw  1000 

ofCiMtof 

Inaanity  for 

each  Period. 

'Pint  Three  Months      .... 
Secood  Three  Months     .... 

Third  Three  Months 

Fourth  Three  Montlis,  or  later  .     . 

16,000 
8,400 
4,200 
1,300 

9 
9 
8 

4 

2*25 
4-28 
7-61 

f 

We  give  Dr.  Baly  all  credit  for  industry  in  the  compilation 
of  this  table — but  we  doubt  whether  the  doctor *8  indusftry  is  not 
displayed  at  the  expense  of  his  perspicacity ;  for,  though  his 
data  unquestionably  establish  an  increase  of  insanity  keeping 
pace  with  the  prolongation  of  septtrate  conjinementy  the  proof  un- 
fortunately applies  only  to  the  operation  of  that  system  in  one 
particular  prison — viz.  the  horrid  place  under  the  worthy  doctor's 
personal  superintendence.  If,  instead  of  losing  himself  in  his 
figures.  Dr.  Baly  had  consulted  his  good  sense,  he  would  not 
need  reminding  that,  if  you  want  to  disturb  the  mind,  you  have 
only  to  ruin  the  health  ;  and  how  efficaciously  the  air  of  Mill- 
bank  can  do  that  Dr.  Baly's  own  returns  of  Mill  bank  Mortality 
will  show.  This  awful  pile  was  disused  as  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  long  periods,  on  account  of  its  extreme  insalubrity, 
and  hence  became  a  mere  halting-quarter  for  culprits  under 
summary  senten^^e  of  transportation.  These  were  retained  at 
Mill  bank  no  longer  than  till  they  could  be  got  on  board  ship — 
and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  spots  that  have  been  selected,  under 
die  present  Mixed  System,  for  convicts  undergoing  the^r^  stage 
qf  probationary  discipline. 

At  Milibank  the  first  year  of  the  new  system,  1849,  gave  an 
actual  mortality  of  84  in  an  average  daily  population  of  869  males, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  93  deaths  per  1000.  This  great  mor- 
tality was  partly  owing  to  cholera,  but,  allowing  34  deaths  from 
that  malady,  we  still  have  59  per  1000  as  a  measure  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  Milibank  in  an  epidemic  year.  In  1850  the  mor- 
tality there  was  21  per  1000— m  1851  it  was  18.*  At  Penton^ 
mliey  during  the  four  years  of  the  original  use  of  the  Separate 
System,  it  was  a  fraction  above  6,  and  cholera,  we  believe,  has 
never  appeared  in  that  prison. 

Dr.  iBady's  figures,  when  done  into  plain  language,  show  that, 
if  you  immure  a  number  of  wretched  creatures  in  the  midst  of 
a  foul  pestilential  marsh,  a  good  many  of  them  will  go  mad  in 
three  months ;  if  you  keep  them  in  for  six,  a  larger  proportion 

»    Vide  Report  on  Milibank;  for  1849,  pp.  9,  10;  Report  of  Directon  for  1851, 
p.  128  ;  also  Coloud  Jebb't  Report  for  1851,  p.  1 12. 
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will  lose  their  wits ;  and,  if  you  persist  for  six  months  longer,  jou 
may  expect  to  torn  Millbank  into  Bedlam.  The  stem  conmion 
sense  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Russell  abjured  all  tampering 
with  the  separate  system  at  this  prison,  and  insisted  that,  if  the 
experiment  were  to  be  made  at  all,  it  should  not  be  made  in  that 
miserable  hole.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  Government 
sanctioned  the  building  of  the  Model  Prison  from  the  plans  of 
Colonel  Jebb.  But,  besides  the  objection  of  insalubrity  which 
vitiates  Dr.  Baly's  conclusions,  another  militates  against  them  at 
least  as  forcibly — viz.,  the  inefficient  style  of  the  discipline  at 
Millbank.  In  fact,  of  all  that  really  characterises  the  original 
System  of  Pentonville,  we  recognise  no  resemblance  at  Mill* 
bank.  In  that  sink  the  convicts  are  under  a  discipline  much 
more  allied  to  Colonel  Jebb's  than  to  Mr.  Crawford's;  the 
time  of  separation  is  short,  the  aids  to  the  mind  are  insafficient, 
the  association  of  offenders  is  frequent.  We  find  withont  snr^ 
prise  that  the  chaplain  at  Millbank,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penny — 

'  feels  considerable  diffidence  as  to  the  amount  of  real  amendment, 
bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  prison,  the  somewhat  brief 
period  of  separate  eonfiiiement,  and  the  dang^  of  good  impressions  being 
effibced  when  the  prisoners  are  associated  in  large  rooms  and  genoal 
wards.'* 

With  such  a  state  of  things — an  unhealthy  atmosphere  de- 
pressing the  body,  and  a  most  inconsequent  system  worrying 
the  mind  by  subjecting  it  alternately  to  the  horrors  of  solitude 
and  the  ribaldries  of  a  congregation  of  felons— did  Dr.  Baly 
ever  expect  that  anything  but  madness  could  be  developed  ? 

The  separate  system^  under  such  arrangements,  is  a  mere 
name — that  system  cannot  be  carried  on  thus — nor  should  it  be 
intrusted  to  careless  or  to  unwilling  servants.  If  the  harvest 
is  to  be  great,  all  the  means  to  produce  it  must  be  diligently 
pursued.  The  very  holiest  of  aids,  the  comfort,  the  solace,  the 
salt  of  life,  if  injudiciously  used,  either  as  to  its  terrors  or  its 
hopes,  will  raise  the  solitary  criminal  to  ecstacy  or  sink  him  in 
despair.  The  first  hours  of  the  cell  are  hours  of  great  anguish  : 
all  the  stimulants  of  crime  are  gone,  there  is  no  voice  nor  fellow- 
ship in  its  passionless  walls,  no  sympathy,  no  love,  no  hate, 
nothing  present  but  the  past ;  how  can  the  mind  resist,  and  not 
be  subdued  ?  Then  arise  the  cravings  of  the  social  instinct :  the 
trade-master's  hour  of  lesson,  the  visit  of  the  minister  of  reli- 
gion, the  chapel  with  its  common  worship,  the  school  with  its 
common  instruction,  are  privileges  not  lightly  to  be  forfeited. 
The  heart  imperceptibly  yields  up  its  impurities  and  is  cleansed 

♦  Vide  Report  of  Directors  for  1851,  p.  185. 

— ^kindness 
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— kindneai  compels  belief  aod  grmtitiide — maay  a  casual  irord 
gim  issue  to  feelings  long  concealed  under  the  lav«Hcn»t  of 
I  vice.  Is  all  this  to  be  thrown  away  on  an  ill-consideTed  clamour 
I  about  madness — which  does  not  exist — or,  if  it  does,  it  is  not 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  half  the  pursuits  and  profes- 
I  sions  of  life,  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  many  a  heart- 
ache and  struggle,  and  much  wear  and  tear  of  mind? — If  the 
authority  of  thoughtful  men  have  weight,  it  is  all  but  unanimous 
in  ixTour  of  the  discipline  of  the  cell.  In  England  among  its 
adrocates  are  Bishop  Butler,  Howard,  Hanway,  Blackstone, 
Lord  Mansfield,  Paley,  Sir  Samuel  Romllly,  Wilberforce,  Arch- 
bbkop  Whately,  Lord  John  Rxtssell,  Lcord  Grey,  Sir  James 
Gratiara  ;  in  France,  M.  de  Beaumont,  De  Tocquerille,  and  all 
the  best  of  their  inspectors  of  prisons ;  in  Belgium,  M.  Ducpe- 
team ;  in  Germany,  M.  Julius  ;  in  Sweden,  the  King.  In  fact, 
the  system  is  becoming  universal  in  Europe,  and  its  revival  in 
the  old  world  is  attributable  to  its  extensive  and  successful 
adoption  in  the  new. 

'  It  is,  therefore,  the  opponent,  not  the  advocate,  of  rigorous  and 
unktermpted  separation  that  is  in  reality  the  theorist.  The  recent 
changes  have  been  introchiced  upon  purely  theoretical  grounds.  It  \ms 
been  ^u$umed  that  twelve  months  of  separation  was  the  atmost  that 
codd  be  borne  withoat  excessive  injury  to  the  mental  and  bodily 
beahh ;  that  it  would  effect  ail  the  refbrmatioa  required  to  render  the 
coQgr^ation  of  the  convicts  at  public  works  harmk^ ;  that  the  associ- 
atioB  of  the  prisoners  after  that  period  would  oonfirm  refomaatioQ ;  and 
that  a  great  saving  of  money  would  be  effected.  These  assumptions 
are  not  only  based  upon  theoretical  grounds,  but  upon  theory  opposed 
to  experience  ;  every  theory  involved  in  them  had  already  been  tested 
by  actual  experiment,  had  been  proved  erroneous,  and  had  been 
abandoned. 

*  The  most  important  of  the  recent  changes  has  been  the  dividing  of 
the  convict's  period  of  imprisonment  into  two  portions ;  the  first  portion 
ooasisdnj^  of  separate  confinem^it,  the  second  of  associated  employment. 
This  system  of  a  first  and  second  stage  of  discipline  was  tried  long 
bdbre  at  Gloucester,  and  found  most  injurious.  It  was  again  tried  on 
a  large  scale  at  Millbank,  again  proved  to  be  most  mischievous  in  its 
e^Mts,  and  abandoned.  Another  very  important  principle  of  the 
present  system  is,  that  the  duration  of  the  convict's  imprisonment  at 
the  public  works  is  made  to  depend  upon  his  conduct  in  prison,  to  the 
eitent  of  several  years.  This  theory  was  acted  upon  at  Millbank,  but 
it  was  found  to  be  most  injurious ;  it  was  condemned  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Lords  in  1837,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  abolish 
the  practice.  Another  change  is,  that  convicts  are  now  allowed  a 
gratuity  for  their  labour.  This  was  tried  at  Millbank,  was  condemned 
by  the  Ckmmiittee  of  the  Lords  in  1885,  and  was  abolished  by  the  Act 
of  7  WUL  IV.     Bat  the  grand  error  of  the  present  systesa  lies  in  the 
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necessity  for  prolonging  the  period  of  imprisonment  at  the  public  works 
to  compensate  for  the  less  severe  character  of  the  punishment.  This 
error  is  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  it  b  proposed  to  make  such 
associated  employment  the  basis  of  a  universal  system  of  prison  disci- 

?line.  This  chansce  ofifeuds  i^ainst  the  first  principles  of  penal  science, 
t  is  a  retrograde  movement,  by  which  both  the  country  and  the  criminal 
will  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  boon  resulting,  both  morally  and 
financially,  from  the  whole  movement  in  favour  of  prison  reform — 
namely,  the  condensation  of  punishment  within  the  shortest  limits.  In 
reference  to  this  important  principle,  the  Second  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1835,  contains  the  following  weighty 
words :  ^*  If  the  adoption  of  a  more  strict  discipline  should  add  to  the 
actual  weight  of  punishment,  its  duration  may  be  proportionably  dimi- 
nished ;  and  the  Committee  look  with  confidence  to  a  diminuiion  o^ 
the  period  of  coT^nement  as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that, 
under  any  change  of  system,  can  be  introduced  into  the  management 
of  our  prisons.'*  The  introduction  of  associated  employment  at  the 
public  works  is  a  reversal  of  the  policy  so  clearly  and  so  confidently 
recommended  by  the  Lords.* — Results,  Sfc.,  pp.  242-244. 

We  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  existing  Government  has, 
at  all  events,  declined  to  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  abolition  of 
what  every  experienced  Judge  pronounces  to  be  a  most  salutaiy 
system  of  discipline.  If  any  of  the  ministers  really  feel  at  aU 
doubtful,  the  satisfactory  course  surely  would  be,  not  to  try  for 
the  tenth  time  a  Parliamentary  Conunittee,  but  to  appoint  a 
Commission  of  independent  persons,  apart  from  the  turmoils 
and  temptations  of  active  party-politics — men  with  capacity  and 
leisure  for  deliberately  sifting  the  whole  matter.  Let  these  have 
the  power  of  examining  the  various  officers  and  of  calling  for 
any  documents  calculated  to  elucidate  the  recent  changes.  We 
ask  no  more. 

If  the  separation  of  the  cell  is  to  be  retained,  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  carry  on  the  system  in  future  should  not  be 
lightly  made.  Surely,  if  the  education  of  the  young  and  inno- 
cent is  no  light  task,  the  education  of  the  hardened  heart  and 
perverted  mind  of  the  criminal  requires  something  more  than 
the  capacities  which  go  to  form  the  ordinary  staff  of  our  com- 
mon gaols.  Some  experience,  much  temper,  constant  watch- 
fulness, the  absence  of  crochety  theories  and  rash  gene- 
ralisations are  essential.  The  power  is  great,  extending  over 
mind  and  body.  That  power  should  not  be  confided  to  the 
half-educated  and  the  half-willing.  There  is  no  lack  of  men 
who  are  competent  to  fulfil  all  these  duties — but  there  is  a 
marvellous  inaptitude  and  carelessness  in  seeking  for  such.  If 
a  board  of  such  men  were  constituted,  it  should  collect,  com- 
pare, and  digest  information  derived  from  our  gaols  and  other 
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sources,  bearing  on  our  practical  administration  of  criminal  law, 
for  the  use  of  the  Home  Office — whose  own  multifarious  duties 
and  the  incessant  changes  of  its  chief  make  it  almost  impossible 
that  this  great  subject  of  social  well-being  can  otherwise  receive 
due  attention.  All  our  prisons  should  be  brought  under  public 
view  and  control.  The  errors  of  the  model  prison  could  not 
have  occurred,  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  authority  of  inde- 
pendent managers,  and  visited  by  a  board  of  magistrates  or  others 
appointed  for  watching  its  workings.  Pentonville,  as  a  criminal 
institution — and  Bedlam,  as  devoted  to  mental  disease — are 
crying  instances  of  the  folly,  not  to  say  more,  of  preventing 
independent  observation  and  public  scrutiny. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  entirely  convinced  that,  if  the  system 
of  separate  discipline  is  to  be  finally  dropped,  the  Government 
and  the  Nation  must  make  up  their  minds  for  the  experience  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  hitherto  hardly  contemplated,  of  all  the  evils 
which  always,  in  all  places,  have  attended  the  aggregation  of 
criminals.  Norfolk  Island,  or  the  hulks  at  home,  produce  the 
same  results — only  it  is  better  that  this  aggregation  had  not  been 
under  our  eyes.  Send  away  your  criminals — for,  most  assuredly, 
the  crowded  society  of  this  highly  civilised  country  would  not 
tolerate  long  the  masses  of  convicts  who,  if  philanthropy  be 
allowed  its  swing,  are  ultimately  to  be  let  loose  among  us,  in 
yearly  multiplied  masses,  without  a  hope  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
.  but  by  a  relapse  into  crime.  Even  now,  the  expiree  who  returns 
from  transportation  is — nay,  it  may  be  said  is  all  but  compelled 
to  be — the  touter  to  some  capitalled  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and 
the  prompter  and  teacher  of  thieving  among  the  young.  If  Mr. 
C.  Pearson's  system,  or  any  other  one  based  on  associated  labour, 
should  be  adopted,  it  would,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  fail  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  efficient  supervision.  If  a  large 
staflF  of  watchers  is  appointed,  the  expense  will  be  enormous — if  a 
few,  then  those  few  are  of  course  soldiers,  who,  like  the  sen- 
tinels abroad,  must  at  once  shoot  down  the  convict  attempting 
escape.  Would  even  the  less  sentimental  classes  of  our  com- 
munity bear  this  ? 

Although  we  have  not  found  room  for  much  of  Mr.  Burt's 
detail  as  to  the  question  of  comparative  mortality  under  the 
Separate  and  Mixed  systems,  we  think  we  have  given  enough  to 
satisfy  our  readers.  If  not,  we  beg  them  to  consult  the  chap- 
lain's book  for  themselves.  In  that  section  he  includes  also 
many  tables  as  to  bodily  ailment  generally,  and  here  too  his 
figures  come  out  most  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  original  system 
proscribed  by  Colonel  Jebb.     He  says : — 
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^  Upon  a  revMMT  of  the  wb^le  of  tfae  Ibets  MJdueed,  it  appears  that, 
undeff  the  system  of  rigorous  and  protracted  aq)aration^  at  PentoDville, 
the  mortality  scarcely  exceeded  the  mortality  aoiong  the  free  popn- 
latioa ;  that  it  was  lower  than  throughout  the  prisons  of  England  and 
Wales  ;  that  any  advantages  arising  £rom  the  exclusion  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals on  medical  grounds  was,  at  least,  counterbalanced  by  the 
demoralized  habits  and  previous  imprisonment  of  the  convicts ;  that 
the  health  of  the  prisoners  generally  was  "  excellent  ;**  that  whatever 
was  lost  of  robustness  or  florid  looks  by  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
of  seclusion,  was  regained  in  a  few  weeks ;  that,  when  a  system  of 
associated  labour  is  substituted  for  prolonged  separation,  both  the  phy- 
sical health  suffers  more  severely,  and  the  number  which  it  is  necessary 
to  exempt  from  the  severity  of  the  discipline  is  also  greats ;  that  the 
mortality,  the  severe  sickness,  and  the  amount  of  coosumptioD,  have 
all  been  greats  at  the  Public  Works  than  at  Pentonville — the  re- 
movals on  medical  grounds  very  much  more  numerous.' — ^pp.  169-171. 

So  much  as  to  Mortality,  Insanity,  and  Disease  geDeraily. 
It  remains  to  pause  a  moment  on  the  third  great  plea  of  the 
Jebb  partizans — and  here  we  shall  acquit  our  conscienee  by 
(with  a  reference  to  the  volume  before  us)  the  following  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Burt's  tables.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  in 
limine  that  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner  throughout  the  gaols 
of  England  and  Wales  in  1847  was  about  291.  per  annum.  ¥ix 
that  year  it  was  as  follows  in  the  Prisons  tbua  classified : — 

'  No.  1. — Prisons  carried  on  wholly  or  partially  on  the  Separate  Systeia. 

£.  a.   d. 

Beading •  25  9    5{ 

SpriDgtield 26  12    3} 

Preston      .         • SS  »  lOj 

Usk 26  19  lo] 

Lewet 24  6     S 

Stafford 16  14    7 

'  No.  2. — Prisons  on  the  Associated  System. 

£.    *.  d, 

Applebj  (County) «  51  14  2 

Chester  (Coimly)  •     .         •         •         .         •         .         .  50  18  U^ 

Oakham  (County) .  50    3  9 

Peterborough 46  15  3f 

Morpeth  (County)       . 38  15  74 

Newgate «        .  38    5  0 

Upon  looking  into  the  details  we  think  it  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  costliness  in  either  class  need  not  be  the  result  of  the  discipline, 
but  may  arise^  probably,  out  of  circumstances  which  admit  of 
economic  control — and  such  Mr.  Burt  holds  to  be  the  case  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  excess  of  expenditure  at  Pentonville  itself. 
In  1848  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner  throughout  Englaod 
and  Wales  was  27/.  16<.  lOd. :  the  aretage  oost  at  PemtrnwHIe 
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was  357.  llj.  id.  Buty  if  the  accounts  are  carefully  analysed,  and 
if  so  much  of  the  excess  is  deducted  as  arises  from  special  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Pentonville,  and  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  separate  system^  there  will  appear,  as  the  chaplain  asserts 
— and  we  think  proves — a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Model  Prison 
exceeding  2L  per  prisoner. — pp.  177-183. 

The  cost  of  each  prisoner  at  Pentonvilie  in  1852  is  estimated 
at  24/.  2<.  1^^  Compared  with  the  cost  in  former  years,  this 
shows  a  large  reduction.  It  is  stated,  however,  by  Mr.  Burt 
that  this  reduction  arises  principally  from  the  lowered  prices  of 
provisions;  from  the  prison  being'  kept  constantly  full,  so  that 
the  expense  of  salaries,  &C.,  is  distributed  over  a  larger  popula* 
tion  ;  inna  some  offices  being  transferred  to  another  department 
of  the  public  service ;  and  from  other  causes  not  connected  with 
the  system.  The  saving  effected  by  the  infringements  upon 
the  original  discipline  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  1/.  or 
ihs,  per  prisoner  (ppw  193,  194).  But  the  saving  of  a  small  pcr- 
centaige  on  our  annual  gaol  expenses  will  be  bought  at  an 
immense  loss,  if,  by  such  economy,  an  inefficient  and  non- 
deterrent  discipline  is  substituted  for  an  efficient  and  reformatory 
one.  Crime  will  be  increased,  and,  with  it,  all  those  expenses 
incidental  to  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  Our  outlays  on 
the  police  force,  on  the  conduct  of  prosecutions,  on  the  convict 
service,  &c.,  will  all  receive  a  serious  augmentation.  In  short, 
the  result  will  be,  that,  though  our  gaol  expenditure  of  600,000iL 
per  annum  may  be  reduced,  yet  the  three  millions  which  are 
DOW  paid  for  bringing  our  criminals  into  these  gaols  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

The  Legislature  has  always  aimed  at  concentration  of  pimish- 
ment,  so  that,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  greatest  amount 
of  protection  to  society  might  be  secured.  This  fundamental 
principle  has  been  quite  overlooked  in  the  working  of  the  mixed 
systemj  and  a  mitigated  punishment,  extending  over  a  longer 
time,  is  substituted  fcnr  a  severer  one,  acting  in  a  short  time. 
Colonel  J  ebb,  believing  that  eighteen  months  of  Separate  Confine- 
ment is  too  severe,  reduces  that  term  to  nine  months,  and  gives 
as  an  equivalent  three  or  four  years  of  Associated  Labour  on 
Public  Works.  The  country,  therefore,  has  all  the  difference  to 
pay  between  the  cost  of  keeping  on  hand  for  years  criminals 
who  would,  or  might,  be  discharged  in  months.  This,  the  money 
view  of  the  question,  is  serious  enough  without  reference  to  the 


•  Compare  table  in  Appeudix  to  Col.  Jebb^t  Rqxirt  for  1851  ;  and  observe  that 
vx  that  tbe  item  of  <  buildings  and  repairs '  is  omitted — wbereas  in  tbe  estimate 
stated  above  it  is  included.  This  item  is  usually  ratber  a  large  one: — in  IS48  it 
was  ZU  0«.  4^.  per  prisoner. 

^       main 
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main  thing — the  moral  effect  of  the  discipline  of  the  separate  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  associated  system. 

But  then  it  may  be  argued  that  the  associated  prisoners  work, 
and  that  their  work  will  have  a  moneyed  value.  Let  this  be  granted : 
what  is  that  value  ?  Mr.  Burt  shows  that,  owing  to  the  longo' 
detention  of  convicts  under  the  mixed  system,  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  about  4000  prisoners  in  the  United  Kingdom  above 
the  number  retained  on  hand  under  the  separate  system.  These 
additional  4000  prisoners  must  demand  an  additional  outlay  for 
lodging,  feeding,  and  supervising ;  the  yearly  cost  of  each  man  of 
them  will  be  about  30/.— or  120,000/.  for  the  whole  4000.  Allow 
that,  one  with  another,  the  annual  value  of  the  labour  per  man  is 
10/.,  or  40,000/.  for  the  whole,  it  follows  that  80,000/.  will  have  to 
be  paid  yearly  by  the  public  under  the  mixed  system,  which  would 
not  be  required  under  the  separate.  In  other  words,  the  expendi- 
ture will  be  equivalent  to  a  perpetual  vote  of  80,000/.  per  annum 
for  public  works.  Mr.  Burt  is  of  opinion  that  any  good  con- 
tractor would  finish  the  work  required  as  cheaply,  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  he  now  can,  when  he  is  encumbered  with  con- 
vict labour,  over  which  he  has  but  a  limited  and  divided  control, 
and  the  individuals  furnishing  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unskilled  and  unwilling  workmen. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  have  in  this  paper  been  dealing 
with  little  more  than  one  branch  of  a  wide  subject — but  we 
hope  even  so  we  may  have  done  something  for  the  correction  of 
prevailing  prejudices ; — and  as  to  the  fearfully  complicated  con- 
troversy concerning  the  transportation  system  itself,  we  shall 
only  say  at  present  with  what  pleasure  we  received  the  dis- 
claimer of  any  resolution  to  part  with  it  utterly,  which  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  lately  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Eveiy 
one  must  feel  what  a  burthen  of  embarrassment  the  new  Govern- 
ment has  inherited  as  to  this  and  indeed  every  other  question 
at  all  connected  with  our  position  as  the  parent  and  head  of 
a  vast  Colonial  Empire.  But  we  will  not  believe  that  as  to  this 
specific  matter  the  difficulty  is  such  as  would  be  found  insn- 
perable  by  ministers  of  clear  views  and  steady  decision.  If 
none  of  the  old  colonies  will  now  take  our  convicts,  we  must 
found  new  ones  on  purpose — and  when  we  look  at  the  map  it 
seems,  in  fact,  almost  absurd  to  doubt  that  for  this  purpose  we 
have  ample  resources  and  opportunities  at  our  command. 
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Art.  IX. — 1. '  Le  Due  de    Wellington.      Par    Jules   Maurel. 

Bnixelles.     8vo.     1853. 
2.   Wellinaton — His   Character — hi$  Actions — and  his   Writings. 

By  J.  Maurel.     London.     Fcap.  8vo. 

'T'HIS  is  a  remarkable  work,  if  it  were  only  for  its  singularity. 
-^  It  is  written  by  a  Frenchman,  who  appreciates  the  actions 
and  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  not  only  a  degree 
of  care,  candour,  and  justice,  of  which  we  know  few,  if  any,  in- 
stances amongst  his  countrymen,  but  with  a  delicacy,  a  sagacity, 
and  a  discrimination  which  have  certainly  not  been  surpassed 
amongst  ourselves.  He  has  of  course  no  new  facts  to  tell  well- 
informed  people  in  France,  or  any  one  in  England,  but  he  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  a  point  of  view  suflSciently  novel  to  excite  a 
considerable  interest  in  both  countries.  We  leam  from  a  short 
preface  which  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  has  prefixed  to  an  English 
translation,  ^  that  the  name  and  antecedents  of  M.  Maurel  are 
well  known  in  the  highest  literary  circles  of  Brussels,  where  he 
now  resides,  and  of  Paris,  where  he  was  formerly  connected  with 
that  most  respectable  of  sources  of  public  instruction  in  France, 
the  Journal  des  Dubois.  His  work  (Lord  E.  continues)  will 
speak  for  itself;  but  those  who  read,  while  they  admire,  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  author  is  a  gentleman  of  high  private 
character,  as  well  as  established  literary  reputation.' 

M.  Maurel  is  ashamed  of  the  low-minded,  and  indignant 
at  the  suicidal  injustice  of  his  countrymen,  who  endeavour 
to  diminish  a  glory  to  which  it  would  be  more  reasonable,  and 
in  fact  more  patriotic,  to  allow  its  fullest  measure,  since  they 
cannot  deny  the  great  fact,  that  it  had  outshone  and  finally  ex- 
tinguished that  of  the  Idol  of  their  adoration.  But  the  idol  him- 
self it  was  who  bequeathed  them  the  example  of  this  inconsis- 
tent and  ignoble  feeling.  Whenever  he  spoke  of  the  Duke  at  St. 
Helena,  it  was  in  such  paroxysms  of  rage  and  rancour  that  even 
Las  Cases  seems  ashamed  of  repeating  them.  After  making  an 
apology  for  exhibiting  his  hero  in  one  of  these  disgraceful  fits 
of  fiiry  and  falsehood,  he  thus  naivement  accounts  for  their  not 
being  more  frequent : — 

*  I  remarked,'  says  he,  *  that  the  Emperor  had  an  extreme  repug- 
nance to  mention  Lord  Welling^n's  name :  to  be  sure  he  must  have 
felt  awkward  at  publicly  depreciating  him  under  whom  he  had  fallen  I ' 
(il  se  trouvait  gauche  a  ravaler  publiquement  celui  sous  lequel  il  avait 
sucambe).-'Las  Cases^  vii.  209. 

The  alternative  of  getting  rid  of  the  awhwardness^  by  speaking 
with  common  decency  and  truth  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

does 
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does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either  Las  Cases  or  his 
Master : — nor  in  truth  to  any  French  writer  that  we  have  seen, 
except  to  M.  Lamartine,*  feebly,  and  more  fully  to  M.  Alphonse 
dc  Beauchamp,  in  their  respective  histories — the  author  of  an 
article  on  the  Duke's  Dispatches  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mandes 
for  September,  1839  (said  to  be  M.  Loeve  Weimar),  who  seemed 
willing  to  treat  it  as  fairly  as  the  prejudices  of  his  readers 
would  allow — and  now  M.  Maurel,  who,  bolder  than  the  reviewec, 
examines  it  more  frankly,  and  from  a  wider  and  higher  point  of 
view,  as  a  statesman  and  a  moralist.  Fortune^  Luck,  Acddeat — 
such,  in  the  philosophy  of  all  other  French  historians  is  the 
chief,  and  in  most  of  them  the  only  explanation  of  a  gradual  and 
unbroken  series  of  successes  which — not  merely  by  their  number 
and  continuity,  but  by  their  c<Hicatenation  and  the  obvious 
identity  of  the  principle  that  pervades  them — could  no  more  be 
the  effect  of  mere  chance  than  the  great  operations  of  the 
natural  world — which  oifer,  as  we  see,  various  phases  and  are 
subject  to  occasional  disturbances — but,  on  the  whole,  bear 
unquestionable  evidence  of  one  great^and  invariable  principle 
of  order  and  action. 

In  the  very  motto  of  his  work  M.  Maurel  protests  against  this 
flattering  imction  for  the  amour  propre  Messe  of  his  countrymen. 
^  Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  Prudenti  a  :  sed  te 
H^o&facimuSy  Fortuna,  deam,  ccsloque  loeamusJ 
Which  may  be  rendered, 

*  Fortune  's  an  idol,  to  whose  share  is  given 
Results  that  Prudbitce  draws,  in  troth,  from  heaven.' 

Even  M.  Thiers,  who  has  somethii^  of  a  name  i»  risk,  and 
who  labours  to  nuike  an  Halage  of  his  candour,  cannot  get  out  o£ 
that  vulgar  omvhre,  and  in  the  fiewre  of  those  immortal  Ditpatckm 
which  he  pretends  to  have  read,  he  persists  in  {facing  thasHBt 
as  the  first  ingredient  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  successes. 
We  need  not  go  far  for  examples.  In  the  fird,  diree  passages 
of  his  so-called  '  History '  in  which  the  Duke  makes  his  appear^ 
ance,  he  is  accompanied  by  this  imaginary  deity — who  P^®* 
minates  over  all  the  other  elements  of  success  which  M.  Thien 
condescends  to  allow  him. 

^  This  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — siace  cel^rated  m  hmmA  lor  his 
good  Forttme  as  for  his  great  military  qualities^' — Hist,  du  Com*  et 
VJSmp.,  ix.  172. 

Sir  Arthur's  expediticm  to  Portugal  in  180&  was,  it  seen^ 
intended  at  first  for  Spain,  but,  an  consideration^  he  rciiolv€?s  to 
disembark  near  the  Tagus — 

♦  See  *  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  xc,  p.  562. 

Mo 
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<  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  oteaawm  whtdi  FoHmne  night  offer  hin,  and 
of  the  chance  of  striking  some  luchf  stroke,'  4e. — ih.  175« 
To  this,  like  the  pedant  who  lectured  Hannihal  on  the  art  of 
war,  M.  Thiers  adds  that  Sir  Arthur's  military  moremenla  were 
all  rash  and  wrong,  but  that  he  was  induced  to  haaard  them  from 
a  jealous  impatience  to  do  something  brilliant  before  be  should  be 
superseded  by  the  senior  officers  that  were  daily  expected  (d. 
175)  ;  and  these  assertions  he  ventures  ^to  accompany  with  dis- 
tinct pcofesaions  of  familiarity  with  the  Dispatches,  in  which, 
bad  he  read  them,*  he  must  have  seen  the  clearest  proofs  that 
Sir  Arthur's  disembarkation  in  Portugal  wag  no  result  eitho:  of 
accident  or  of  second-thought — that  the  first  object  of  the  in- 
structions under  which  he  himself  sailed  from  Ireland^  and  the 
rendezvous  prescribed  from  the  outset  for  all  the  different  detach- 
ments that  were  to  compose  his  army,  was  the  Tagua  ;  and  that, 
as  to  his  having  rashly  hurried  into  action  from  selfish  jealousy, 
the  very  same  Dispatch,  from  the  Government  at  home,  which 
annoonced  that  he  might  be  superseded  by  a  senior  officer, 
directed  him — 

^  to  carry  his  instnictionB  into  cxeeution  wiih  every  eoqfediiien  that  ckr- 
comstaooes  will  admit,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Lieiiteiiant- 
Geoeral/— 15M  July,  1808,  Desp,  iv.  18. 

Again :  when  Wellesley  wins  the  battle  of  Vimieiro — entirely 
— «•  FielA^Marshal  Thiers  thinks — through  the  rashness  and 
bfaEinders  of  Junot,  who  ^  ought  to  have  thrown  him  into  the  sea^ 
and  *  precipitated  him  over  the  cliffs  into  the  abyss'  {le  Jeter  dans 
la  mer — prScipite  dans  les  fiots  de  ValUme^  ib.  182)  in  front  of 
which  he  had  taken  up  his  very  injudicious  position — when, 
we  say,  he  had  won  this  battle,  which  he  ought  to  have  lost,  ]VL 
Thiers's  ovAy  remark  is,  that 

*  he  was  alwat^  husky  throughout  his  brilliant  career.'-*-t6.  185. 
Thus,  on  his  very  first  appearance  on  the  scene,  prejudging — 
and  by  anticipation  discolouring — the  whole  of  that  *  brilliant 
career '  which  the  reluctant  Historian  must  by  and  bye  deal  with 
in  detail,  as  being  from  first  to  last  the  creature  of  patronizing 
Luck,     If  his  wry-mouthed  candour  allows   Wellesley  certain 

*  We  have  heard,  indeed  (though  we  cannot  ounelvet  vouch  for  the  fact),  that  M. 
Tbiersy  when  hist  in  England,  confessed  that  bis  acquaintance  with  the  Dis|jatches  was 
hnH  slight,  and  even  recent.  Its  slightness  we  never  doubted,  and  that,  such  as  it 
ma  J  be,  he  acquired  it  recently,  is  additionally  confirmed  by  bis  long  and  pompons 
aaimtioii  of  the  aCur  at  Roli^a^  in  which  he  asserts  ^t  the  English  lost  fiem  1200 
to  1500  men  killed — UiA*  The  Duke's  official  return,  which  we  need  net  say  is 
terapulously  correct,  and  accounts  for  every  man,  is  71  men  and  4  officers  killed. 
There  ie  i>ot  a  page  of  all  this  portion  of  M.  Thiers'  work  that  does  not  exhibit  the 
iMne  style  9t  foHfarmunJk^  on  wbieh  we  tiiink  even  Ae  could  not  have  ventured  if  be 
WA  leasi  the  I>ispiicb«. 

*  great 
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*  great  military  qualities' — to  wit,  *good  sense  and  firmness 
— it  is  only  to  sharpen  in  the  next  line  a  sneer  at  his  want  of 
genius  (ib.  175). 

And  again : — 

^  The  slow  and  steady  Englbh  soldier  was  the  natural  instrument 
of  the  narrow  but  wise  and  resolute  mind  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.* — 
ib.  177. 

The  *  narrow  mind^  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington! — and  tliis 
written  sixteen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Dispatches  ! 

It  is  in  answer  to  the  strain  of  M.  Thiers,  and  to  the  still  more 
flagrant  malevolence  of  minor  scribblers,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
great  father  of  lies — Buonaparte  himself — that  M.  Maurel  takes  a 
nobler  as  well  as  a  more  philosophical  review  of  the  whole  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  asks  whetherfortune^  imaccompanied 
by  prudence  and  genius^  could  have  fought  its  way  through  eight 
campaigns,  of  various  characters,  but  of  uninterrupted  successes 
— in  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  Flanders — from  Vimieiro  in 
1808  to  Waterloo  in  1815.  Who  else,  he  asks,  of  the  privil^ed 
few  who  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  mankind,  can  present 
himself  to  posterity,  proof  in  handy  and  say, 

*  Hence  I  set  out — this  was  my  object — here  is  my  result,  and  these  are 
the  ways  by  which  I  arrived  at  it?  I  do  not  forget  what  I  may  have 
owed  to  fortimey — which  must  always  have  a  great  share  in  these 
matters — but  here  is  what  I  have  done  to  limit  and  contract  that  share. 
I  lay  before  you — without  reserve— my  hopes,  my  projects,  my  plans, 
my  means,  my  victories,  and  the  reasons  of  my  victories.  Judge  them 
and  me !" 

^  Such  an  appeal  would  have  something  theatrical,  and  not  at  all 
suitable  to  the  character  of  Wellington ;  but  it  would  nevertheless  be 
exactly  true — for  the  Dispatches  are  the  real  summary  of  his  military 
life.  He  might  have  spoken  thus  without  depreciating  friends,  with- 
out offending  enemies,  without  departing  from  the  most  rigid  and 
modest  truth :  but  he  has  done  the  same  thing  in  a  still  better  taste. 
He  has  lefl  these  memorials  of  his  life  as  a  legacy  to  history,  in  their 
strict  chronological  order,  in  their  exact  original  state — he  has  not 
suppressed  a  line — nor  added  a  word  of  commentary — ^nor  a  word  of 
argument  —  nor  a  word  of  accusation  —  nor  a  word  of  justification  ! 
A  number  of  the  letters  are  in  French ;  and  though  these  contain  many 
striking  thoughts  and  happy  expressions,  there  are  many  incorrect- 
nesses of  style :  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  removed 
these    faults  without    altering    the  sense,    or  even  diminishing   the 

force  of  the  expression.     Wellington  would  do  no  such  thing 

If  he  has  written  bad  French  it  must  remain  bad  French.  He  chooses 
to  appear  what  he  is  and  nothing  else.  This  literary  good  faith  is  but 
another  form  of  the  same  uncompromising  probity  that  distinguished 
him  as  a  public  officer  and  a  private  man.  Even  this  trifle — if  any- 
thing could  be  trifling  where  good  faith  is  concerned — ^is  his  fliud 
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homage  to  that  devotion — that  enthusiasin  for  truth,  and  that  undeviat- 
iog  abhorrence  of  Msehood,  that  were  the  rule  of  his  whole  life/ — p.  66. 
Some  pages  later  M.  Maurei  give  us  a  resume  oi  some  of  his 
principal  exploits,  with  a  view  of  showing  how  little  chance  and 
how  much  genius  must  have  had  to  do  with  so  great  a  number  of 
campaigns  and  battles,  spread  over  so  many  years,  so  diversified 
in  circumstance,  but  all  identical  in  their  triumphant  issues. 

'  In  his  seven  peninsular  campaigns  he  passed  through  all  the  diver- 
nty  of  trials  that  fortune  could  create.  He  made  defensive  war,  and 
triumphed.  He  made  a  war  of  positions  and  surprises,  and  triumphed. 
He  then  adopted  the  offensive  on  a  larger  scale,  and  still  he  triumphed. 
— He  had  made  the  boldest  advances  without  involving  himself  in  any 
risks.  He  had  made  long  and  difficult  retreats  without  sufiering  any 
disaster. — He  fought  battles  of  the  most  different  characters — ^with  a 
s^qyeriority  of  numbers — at  Vimieiro,  the  2l8t  August,  1808 ;  at  Oporto, 
the  12th  May,  1809;  at  Yitoria,  24th  June,  1813 ;  at  Nivelle,  10th 
November,  1813 ;  at  Toulouse,  the  10th  April,  1814— and  all  were 
victories, — He  fought — with  eqttal  numbers — at  Salamanca,  22nd  July, 
1812;  at  Pampeluna,  28th  July;  at  St.  Martial,  the  31st  August, 
1813 ;  at  Orthez,  the  28th  February,  1814 — and  all  were  victories, —He 
fought — with  an  inferiority  of  numbers — at  Talavera,  28th  July, 
1809;  at  Busaco,  27th  September,  1810;  and  at  Almeida  (Fuentes 
d*Onor),  the  3rd  and  4th  May,  1811 — and  all  were  victories.' — p.  109. 

We  should,  of  course,  have  questioned  the  *  superiority  * 
and  '  equality  *  attributed  to  the  Duke's  army  in  some  of  these 
battles — but  M.  Maurei  saves  us  that  trouble  by  one  general 
statement,  which  really  brings  all  the  cases  under  the  last 
category : — 

*  "When  I  say  that  he  had  the  superiority  of  numbers,  it  is  only  just 
to  remark,  that—except  at  Vimieiro — we  are  not  speaking  of  English 
troops,  but  of  the  aggregate  of  Germans,  Portuguese,  and  Spaniards, 
regular  and  irregular,  which  were  from  time  to  time  under  his  orders. 
The  English  were  everywhere  and  necessarily  very  inferior  in  number 
to  the  French.  The  truth  is,  that  from  1808  to  1813  Wellington  never 
had  30,000  English  under  his  orders — and  this  was  at  a  period  when  the 
imperial  armies  deluged  the  whole  Peninsula  with  not  less  than  350,000 
men.  Struck  by  this  enormous  disproportion  of  forces,  Wellington 
himself  said  to  his  friends,  '  Tis  strange  that  with  this  little  army  we 
are  able  to  keep  them  in  chech.  In  1813  the  English  contingent 
leached  40,000 ;  but  this  was  the  army  reinforced  for  the  invasion  of 
France.'— p.  110. 

We  may  here  mention  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  see  and 
to  make  extracts  from  a  few  MS.  NoteSy  made,  from  time  to 
time,  by  an  early  and  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke's,  of  some  of 
his  conversations.  Several  of  these  Notes  appear  to  us  to  afford 
interesting  confirmations  of  some  of  the  most  striking  points  in 
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M.Maurers  yiew  of  his  character,  and  we  think  that  ttis  is  a 
time  and  an  occasion  in  which  it  would  be  hardly  justifiable  to 
withhold  them  from  the  public.  We  have  been,  however,  re- 
stricted to  the  production  of  such  only  as  bear  on  our  present 
purpose. 

We  find  in  these  MS*  Notes  the  Duke's  own  estimate  of  tke 
relative  numbers  in  some  of  the  principal  battles : — 

^  What  was  the  real  number  of  your  army  and  the  enemy  in  some  of 
your  great  battles  ? 

*  Duke. —  Thiavera  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  had  a  superiority — 
hmt  thai  was  only  by  reckoning  the  Spaniards— <U  all  the  others  I  had 
less.  At  Salamtmca  I  had  40,000,  and  the  French  not  much  more^ 
perhaps  45,000.  At  VOtoria  I  had  many  thousand  less,  60,000  to 
70,000.  At  Waterloo  the  proportion  was  sti&  more  against  me;  I 
had  less  than  60,000— perhaps  about  56,000  or  58,000;  Buoneqmrte 
had  near  80,000.  The  whole  army  in  the  South  of  France  umier  my 
command  was  considerably  larger  than  the  fbrce  under  Souk  at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse ;  ^t  actually  employed  in  that  operation  I  had 
less  than  he ;  and  he  was  posted  behind  works  which  we  had  to  storm* 
--MS.  Note. 

In  following  the  course  of  the  Duke*s  life,  M.  Maurel  shows  that 
^  his  growth,  so  far  from  resembling  the  fruits  of  chance,  was  at 
once  gradual  and  rapid.  His  first  experience  was  in  an  humble 
rank  and  in  adverse  circumstances — he  served  as  a  subordinate 
officer  in  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  Flanders  and  Holland  in 
1794-5.  There  he  witnessed  a  series  of  reverses  and  retreats, 
which  afforded  no  doubt,  to  that  calm  yet  inquisitive  mind, 
lessons  which  he  turned  to  his  future  profit' — (p.  100).  But, 
not  content  with  the  public  lessons  which  he  might  this  receive, 
he  was  a  remarkaUe  instance  of  diligent  self-instx\iction. 

*  He  added  to  his  natural  gifts  a  mast  indefatigable  and  intelligent 
application  to  his  duties.  It  was  his  habitual  practice  to  enter — to 
d^end — into  the  most  minute  details  of  the  service.  **  T%e  regiment 
of  Colonel  Wellesley,*'  says  Lord  Harris  in  1799,  ^*  is  a  model  regi- 
ment—-for  equipment,  for  courage,  for  discipline^  for  instruction,  and 
for  good  conduct,  it  is  above  all  praise !  "  ' — p.  102, 

Of  the  early  disposition — which  M.  Maurel  reasonably  sup- 
posed the  Duke^s  mind  to  have  had — to  acquire  professicHuJ 
instruction,  we  find  in  the  MS.  Notes  a,  most  remarkable  instance 
— one,  indeed,  to  which,  if  told  of  or  by  any  man  but  the  Duke, 
we  should  hardly,  we  own,  have  given  implicit  faith : — 

*  "D.  of  W.—  Within  a  few  days  after  I  joined  myfirH  regiment  I 
caused  a  private  soldier  to  be  weighed— ;/?r*^,  in  full  marching  order j 
arms,  accoutrernents,  ammunition^  Sfc,  and  afterwards  without  them, 
I  wished  to  have  some  measure  of  the  power  of  the  individual  man, 
compared  with  the  weight  he  was  to  carry  and  the  work  he  was 

^  expected 
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expeeied  to  do^  When  I  expretted  mrprwe  at  such  earl  j  thougkt- 
fulneas,  he  replied,  ^  Why  I  was  noi  so  young  as  not  io  know  tkaty 
smee  I  had  undertaken  a  profession^  I  had  beUer  endeavour  to  under- 
stand  it/*  He  went  on  to  say,  <^  It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  power  of  the  greatest  armies  depends  uoon  what  the  individual 
soldier  is  capable  of  doing  and  bearing/* ' — MS,  Note. 

M.  Maorel  resumes  his  review  by  saying  that  Colonel  Wei- 
lesleys  early  services  in  India,  his  rapid  and  brilliant  successes 
there,  were  characteristic  preludes  to  the  greater  scenes  of  his  later 
life ;  but  above  all,  as  he  says,  the  *  exploit  fahideux '  of  Assye  fixed 
every  eye,  in  that  region  of  bold  and  skilful  soldier-craft,  oa 
Major-General  Wellesley,  and  marked  him  at  once  as  one  of  the 
men  most  evidently  destined  to  sustain  the  honours  of  the 
British  arms.  He  adds,  that  this  early  glory  did  not  at  all  aher 
his  natural  simplicity.  Of  this  '  fabulous  exploit '  we  find  in  the 
MS.  Notes  an  account  which  exhibits  very  strongly  the  modest 
and  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  he  himself  estimated  even  the 
most  extraordinary  results  and  proofs  of  his  genius. 

^Iwas  indebted  for  my  success  at  Assye  to  a  very  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  common  sense,     TTie  Mahrutta  chiefs  whom  I  was  marching  to 
overtake  had  made  a  hasty  retreat  with  their  infantry  and  gunSj  and 
had  got  round  behind  a  river  on  my  rights  leaving  me  exposed  to  an 
overwhelming  force  of  native  cavalry.     To  get  rid  of  these  gentlemen 
and  to  get  at  the  others^  I  had  no  chance  but  getting  over  the  river 
also  ;  but  my  nativeguides  all  assured  me  that  the  river  was  impassable 
in  this  part,  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  would  not  permit  me 
to  have  it  examined.  I  was  rather  puzzled;  but  at  last  I  resolved  to 
see  what  I  could  of  the  river  myself  and  so,  with  my  most  intelligent 
guides  and  an  escort  of  (/  think)  all  my  cavalry,  I  pushed  forward 
till  I  could  see  with  my  glass  one  village  on  the  right  or  near  bank 
of  the  river,  and  another  village  exactly  opposite  on  the  other  bank^ 
and  I  immediately  said  to  myself  that  men  could  not  have  built  two 
villages  so  close  to  one  another  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream,  without 
some  habitual  means  of  communication  either  by  boats  or  a  ford — 
most  probably  by  the  latter.     My  guides  stUl  persisted  that  there  were 
neither;  but  on  my  own  conjecture,  or  rather  reasoning,  I  took  the 
despercUe,  as  it  seemed,  resolution  of  marching  for  the  river^-and  I 
was  right — I  found  a  passage,  crossed  my  army  over,  had  no  more  to 
fear  from  tfie  enemy's  cloud  of  cavalry,  and  my  force,  small  as  it 
was,  was  just  enough  to  fill  the  space  between  that  river  and  another 
stream    that  fell  into  it  thereabouts  and  on    which  Assye  stood,  so 
that  both  my  flanks  were  secure.    And  there  I  fought  and  won  the 
battle — the  bloodiest  for  the  number  that  lever  saw ;  and  this  was  all 
from  the  common  sense  of  guessing  that  men  did  not  build  villages  on 
apposite  sides  of  a   stream  without  some  means  of  communication 
bSween  them,'— MS.  Note, 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  European  career,  M .  Maurel  inquires 

how 
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how  it  is  that  the  Duke,  so  unassuming  in  his  manners,  so 
full  of  consideration  and  courtesy  even  to  rivals  and  enemies, 
who  had  made  war  with  unparalleled  moderation  and  humanity, 
and  to  whom  France  was  subsequently  indebted  for  very  great 
services,  when  she  was  in  danger  of  the  vengeance  of  all  the 
rest  of  Europe — how  it  is  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
be  so  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  in  France  ?  He  pro- 
duces from  the  Dispatches  several  instances  of  not  merely  the 
justice  with  which  the  Duke  was  always  forward  to  treat  every 
one,  but  of  his  personal  good  nature  and  even  kindness  to 
any  individual  Frenchman  with  whom  he  happened  to  come 
into  contact.  He  takes  particular  pleasure  in  citing  from  the 
works  of  Alison  and  Napier  some  striking  instances  of  the 
state  of  confidence,  and  even  good  will,  which,  under  the  Duke's 
example  and  influence,  grew  up  between  the  two  contending 
armies  in  the  Peninsula.  He  expatiates  on  that  romantic  incident 
in  the  battle  of  Talavera,  stated  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House 
of  Commons — sung  in  poetry,  and  recorded  by  the  historians — 
of  individual  French  and  English  soldiers  coming  with  mutual 
confidence,  in  an  interval  of  the  fight,  to  drink  at  a  little  stream 
that  ran  across  the  plain  (p.  24).     And  again : — 

'  For  some  days  before  the  battle  of  Salamanca  (as  M.  Maurel  tells 
after  General  Napier)  the  two  armies  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
the  Douro,  and  the  soldiers  crossed  the  river  in  numerous  groups,  visited 
each  other  as  old  friends,  and  chatted  of  the  battles  they  bad  fought 
and  were  about  to  fight,  so  that  at  times  the  two  camps  might  seem  to 
belong  to  one  army.* — p.  2S. 

And  again : — 

*  The  Duke  one  day  ordered  a  detachment  of  carabineers  to  occupy  a 
little  hill  at  the  advanced  posts,  where  a  very  small  French  detachment 
happened  to  be  stationed.  As  the  carabineers  advanced,  the  Duke, 
seeing  no  firing,  sent  them  an  order  to  begin.  ^'  Unnecessary,"  said  an 
old  soldier,  holding  up  his  carabine,  and  playing  on  it  with  bis  fingefs 
as  if  it  had  been  a  flute.  This  was  meant  as  a  telegraphic  ^gnal  to 
say,  "  We  want  the  post  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour — ^you  are  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  it  Be  off ;  you  may  return  by  and  bye."  The  signal 
was  understood,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired !' — ^p.  31. 

For  these  and  several  similar  anecdotes  M.  Maurel  cites  the 
English  historians,  but  we  confess  that,  when  told  of  earlier 
periods  of  the  contest,  they  seem  to  us  somewhat  embroidered; 
but  we  are  glad  to  find  in  the  MS,  Notes  a  confirmation  of  the 
groxcth  of  this  generous  spirit  in  the  two  armies. 

*  D.  of  W. —  The  French  and  English  armies,  as  they  became  better 
acquainted  by  frequent  contact,  grew  to  be  very  civil  to  each  othevy 
particularly  ajter  we  had  passed  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  advance- 
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potU  andpiqueU  were  on  the  moet  friendly  terms**  One  instance  I 
particularly  remember.  There  wcu  a  smcUl  public'house  beyond  the 
Adour,  where  the  English  used  to  cross  over  and  sttp  with  the  French 
officers.  And  on  the  Hnes  before  Bayonne  a  French  officer  came 
mU  one  day  to  our  advance-posts,  and^  saluting  the  English  officer^ 
inquired  whether  some  of  our  parties  had  not  possessed  themselves 
^  three  muskets  and  three  sets  of  acco^Orements  of  a  French  party. 
Inquiry  was  mctde^  and  the  arms^  Sfc,  were  found.  It  appeared  that 
ike  English  soldiers  had  given  the  French  some  dollars  to  buy  them 
some  bottles  of  brandy  y  but,  not  trusting  entirely  to  the  honour  qf 
the  enemy  J  had  insisted  on  keeping  three  muskets  y  SfCj  as  a  pledge 
that  the  brandy  should  be  forthcoming.  The  dollars  were  paid^  and 
the  Frenchmen  got  their  accoutrements  again.  The  advance  posts 
always  gave  notice  to  each  other  when  they  were  in  danger.  On  one 
occasion^  when  the  French  army  urns  advancing  suddenly  and  in  force ^ 
the  French  posts  cried  out  to  ourSy  "  Courez  vile,  courez  vite !  on  va 
vous  aitaquer,"  I  always  encouraged  this :  the  killing  a  poor  fellow 
of  a  vidette,  or  carrying  off  a  post,  could  not  influence  the  battle ;  and 
lalwcn/Sy  when  I  was  going  to  attack^  sent  to  tell  them  to  get  out  of 
the  way:— MS,  Note, 

On  another  and  more  serious  occasion  he  repeated,  in  his 
simple  way,  the  same  magnanimous  sentiment.' 

*  Were  you  cloee  enough  to  see  Buonaparte  at  Waterloo  ? 

^  Duke. —  ^Ay,  we  were  close  enough  to  see,  but  not  to  distinguish. 
In  the  morning y  before  the  battle  began,  I  could  see  a  body  of  officers 
moving  along  their  lines,  and  we  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  Buona- 
parte  and  his  staff.  I  think  we  heard  the  cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpe- 
reur  P*  but  I  canH  say  that  I  distinguished  his  person,  A  battery 
near  me  had  a  mind  to  fire  upon  this  assemblage,  but  I  stopped  them, 

'  Some  one  questioned  whether  this  was  not  over  nice,  as  one  shot 
might  have  saved  thousands  of  lives  ? 

'  Dake. — It  may  be  sOy  but  that  was  my  way  of  carrying  on  tlie 
war  throughout,  I  discouraged  surprises  of  outposts  y  and  the  firing  on 
videttes  and  sentries  :  the  death  of  a  few  poor  fellows  thus  picked  off 
does  no  service.  To  be  sure,  when  the  fate  of  those  two  great  armiesy 
and  indeed  of  all  Europe y  was  concentrated  in  a  single  man,  as  in 
this  case,  the  general  rule  might  not  apply  y  but  I  felt  at  that  moment 
about  Euonaparte  as  I  slwuld  have  done  about  any  general  of  his 
Uaff:—MS.  Note, 

'  How  is  it  then/  asks  M.  Maurel,  *  that  such  a  man  as  this 
should  be  unpopular  in  France  ?  The  reason  is  simple.  He  won 
the  battle  of  fVaterloOy  and  will  never  be  forgiven — not  because 
Wellington  won  a  battle  at  Waterloo' — he  had  won  many  others 
which  excited  no  personal  feeling  against  him — but  *  the  Emperor 
was  at  Waterloo^  (p.  33),  and  the  Emperor  bad  become,  by  a 


•  For  imnoCToai  examplM  of  tUit  lee  Mr.  Larpenl'i  Diary  of  the  Pyrenean  period. 
One  amusing  parage  is  at  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

VOL.  xcii.  NO.  CLXxxiv.  2  M  ^   Strange 
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strange  vicissitude,  once  more  the  child  and  champion  of  Jaco- 
binism, and  the  idol,  or  rather  the  watchword,  of  all  the  agitators 
whom  he  had  so  long  restrained  by  his  iron  grasp  (p.  36). 

Buonaparte  during  his  power  had  the  sagacity  to  discover,^ 
and  in  his  exile  sore  cause  to  remember,  the  capacity  of  Wel- 
lington, whom  he  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  decry — at 
first  from  policy,  and  afterwards  from  hatred — and  both  with  a 
blind  vehemence  that  defeated  itself  with  all  reasonable  men, 
but  effectually  succeeded  with  the  masses  who  had  been  so  long 
subdued  into  a  stupid  or  an  interested  acquiescence  in  the  ipse 
dixit  of  the  Emperor.  M.  Maurel  explains  how  this  literary 
influence  was  obtained  and  exercised  : — 

^  Buonaparte  might  think  himself  only  the  greatest  Captain  and 
greatest  Statesman  of  his  age,  but  he  was  also,  pardie  I — what  be  did 
not  so  readily  confess — though  everybody  knew  it — the  Jirst  Journalist 
of  the  Empire — nay,  the  onfy  one ;  for  he  alone  in  aU  France  had  a 
right  to  publish  his  opinions  in  conforming  himself  to  the  law  ;*  and 
strange  to  say,  we  have  seen  the  influence  of  his  pen  surviving  the 

power  of  his  sword The  impressions  created  by  the  Imperial 

Moniteur  have  survived  the  Empire.  They  became  the  texts  of  the 
Parliamentary  Opposition  and  inviolable  dogmas  of  a  party  creed.' — 
p.  35. 

To  enable  men  of  the  present  day  to  form  even  a  faint  idea  of 
the  task  which  was  imposed  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  his 
little  army,  M.  Maurel  produces  the  view  of  the  case  in  the 
Peninsula  as  taken  and  proclaimed  early  in  the  business  by  the 
Despot-Journalist  himself — a  proclamation  which  at  first,  as  wc 
believe,  startled  or  alarmed  every  mind  in  Europe — except  only 
Sir  Arthur's. 

'  In  a  solemn  proclamation  to  the  grand  army  he  invites  it — 
to  plant  its  standards  on  the  pillars  of  Hercules.' 
He  adds, 

**  that  the  hideous  Leopard,  whose  presence  defiles  the  PeninsulOy  will 
betake  himself  at  our  aspect  to  a  disgraceful  flight  " — ^p.  39. 

To  his  servile  Senate  he  announced, 
"  I  go  to  plant  my  eagles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon." — ib. 
Again — 

^<  English  blood  has  at  last  been  shed  in  torrents  (i  grands  flots).  Ota- 
struggle  vnth  that  Carthage  shall  be  decided  on  the  plains  of  Spain. 
When  England  shall  be  exhausted ,  and  half  her  families  covered  with 
mourning,  a  thunderclap  shall  quiet  the  Peninsula — avenge  Asia  and 
Europe — and  thus  end  this  second  Punic  war." — ib. 

*  A  tl  J  allusion  to  an  article  of  the  fictitious  Constitution  which  Buonaparte  had 
given  France :  *  tout  Fran^ais  a  le  droit  de  publieraes  Anions  en  «e  coifformcaU  enx 
his* 
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Again ;  even  wfaea  he  had  found  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  not 
quite  so  easy  as  he  had  promised,  he  utters  this  singular  bravado : 

'^  /  should  hate  driven  back  the  English  to  Lisbon  and  have  destroyed 
them — IF  I  had  not  thought  that  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  had  not 
yet  arrived  1*' — ib. 

This  was  repeated  so  often,  so  solemnly,  and  so  loudly,  that 
all  France  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  England,  believed  it.  The  impression  that  it  made 
on  the  mind  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  the  moment  he  was 
about  to  take  the  command  of  the  first  expedition  to  Portugal, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  MS.  Note : — 

*  Juncy  1808. — Dined  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  Harley-street. 
He  was  to  set  out  for  Ireland,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  in  two  or  three 
da3r8.  After  dinner  we  were  alone,  and  he  seemed  to  lapse  into  a  kind 
of  reverie.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of?  He  replied, 
"  Why^  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  thinking  of  the  French  that  1  am 
going  to  fight,  I  have  never  seen  them  since  the  campaigns  in 
Flanders  J  when  they  were  already  capital  soldiers,  and  a  dozen  years  , 
of  successes  must  have  made  them  better  siilL  They  have  beaten  all 
the  world,  and  are  supposed  to  be  invincible.  They  have  besides,  it 
seems,  a  new  system,  which  has  out-manoeuvred  and  overwhelmed  all 
the  armies  of  Europe.  But  no  matter ;  my  die  is  cast — they  may 
overwhelm,  but  I  don't  think  they  will  out-manctuvre  me.  In  the  first 
pktce,  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  as  everybody  else  seems  to  be ;  and 
secondly,  because,  if  what  I  hear  of  their  system  ofmanceuvres  be  true, 
I  think  it  a  false  one  against  troops  steady  enough,  as  I  hope  mine 
will  be,  to  receive  them  with  the  bayonet.  I  suspect  that  all  the  con- 
tinental armies  were  more  than  luilf  beaten  before  the  battle  was  begun. 
ly  at  least,  will  not  be  frightened  beforehand.*'  * — MS.  Note, 

We  shall  by  and  by  have  to  recall  our  readers'  more  particular 
attention  to  this  remarkable  reverie.  We  introduce  it  here  as 
evidence  of  the  thoughtful,  but  determined,  spirit  which  had 
already,  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  providentially,  prepared 
him  for  the  great  part  to  which  he  was  destined. 

Of  his  first  successes  Buonaparte  spoke  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous style.  When  the  Moniteur,  says  M.  Maurel,  conde- 
scended to  mention  him — 

*it  was  only  to  describe  him  as  ^^  incapable,  rash,  presumptuous, 
and  ignorant;^  adding,  "  fVe  desire  nothing  better  than  that  the 
English  armies  may  continue  to  be  commanded  by  Ge?zeral  Wellesley. 
fVith  such  a  character  as  he  has  shown,  he  is  destined  to  suffer  grand 
catastrophes." ' — p,  40. 

Grand  catastroplies  there  certainly  were  in  the  womb  of  time, 
but  not  for  General  Wellesley  1 

M.  Maurel  continues — in  singular  coincidence  with  the  opi- 

2  M  2  r"^^^  ^^^^ 
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nion  of  Welleslej,  as  fainted  in  t!ie  private  conversation  just 
quoted — 

^  The  great  merit  of  Weilington  is  to  faave  onderstood  iBrom  the  first 
hour,  that  it  required  a  differemit  kind  of  genius  and  a  diSerent  kind  of 
luck  to  deal  with  Buonaparte/ — p.  45. 

And  after  recapitulating  the  leading  points  ot  Napoleon's  asto- 
nishing sQCcesses  against  Prossia  and  Austria,  he  proceeds : — 

^  In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane  of  victories,  one  man  only  contem- 
plated the  real  circumstances  of  the  situation,  and  measured  with  a 
calm  eye  the  depth  of  the  al^ss.  .  .  •  Wellington  soon  saw  that 
Napoleon  was  not  to  be  beaten  a  la  NdpoUom — that  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  play  as  the  Emperor,  with  his  innumerable  armies  and  colossal 
power,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  at  great  strokes  of  neck  or  nothii^; 
and  thai,  before  he  could  hope  to  obtain  great  victories,  he  must,  in 
the  first  place,  learn  himself,  and  teach  his  army,  not  to  be  beaten, 
and,  rather  than  run  such  a  risk,  not  to  fight  at  alL 

*  Thb,  to  be  sure,  seems  a  very  simple  idea ;  but  it  was,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  Jlash  of  geniiu.  The  greatest  officers  in  Europe,  both 
in  the  practice  and  theory  of  war,  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  had  been 
looking  for  some  such  principle  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  they  had 
not  found  it.  He  that,  like  Archimedes,  said  Eureka^  was  what 
history  will  call  the  Man  of  Destiny — for  he  it  was  wl^o  changed  the  &te 
of  the  world.  He  was  not  to  be  whirled  forward  on  the  wheel  of  For- 
tune :  he  seized  it  in  its  most  rapid  movements^  and  guided  it  to  Ms 
own  purposes.' — p.  45. 

M.  Maufel  exemplifies  this  simjde  but  grand  conception  of 
Wellesley  by  the  events  of  his  first  campaigns,  and  pioves  from 
the  Dispatches  that  all  the  events — even  those  that  seemed 
accidental  or  fortuitous — bad  been  calculated,  prepared,  and 
ordered  in  his  closet  I 

The  ^  false  system  of  manceuvres,'  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
the  conversation  in  Harley  Street,  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
massing  armies  in  columns^  not  merely  (or  movements  bat  lor 
actual  fighting.  To  this  process  Buonaparte  was  supposed  to 
have  owed  most  of  his  great  successes,  and  it  long  continued  to 
be  the  bugbear  of  Europe.  Sir  Arthur  thought  it  a  palpable 
mistake,  and  that  such  attacks  would  be  certainly  defeated  by 
receiving  them  in  line.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  practical 
experiment  of  his  theory.  Just  two  months  later  he  Gist  meets 
the  Froich  on  the  field  of  Vimieiro,  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  MS.  Notes,  besides  its  bearing  on  this  inportant 
strategic  point,  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  interest  our  readen  from 
the  vivid  na'ivote  in  which  'a  well-fought  battle  and  its  conse- 
quences are  sketched : — 

*  The  French  came  on  at  Vimieiro  with  more  confidence,  and  seemed 
to  feel  their  way  less  than  [smiling]  I  always  fomd  them  to  do  after- 

^_     wards. 
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war^.  Thet^  cmme  on  im  their  usucU  ufay — in  very  heavy  cohtmrns — 
cmd  I  received  them  tn  linej  whidi  tbej  were  no^  accustomed  to,  and 
we  repulsed  them  three  several  timesy  and  at  tost  they  went  oj^  beaten 
on  ail  points  J  while  I  had  half  t/ie  army  untouched  and  ready  to 
pursue;  but  Sir  H.  Burrard — who  had  joined  the  army  in  the  middle 
of  the  battle,  but^  seeing  all  doing  m>  well,  had  desired  me  to  continue 
in  the  command — said  that  he  considered  the  battle  as  won  {though  I 
thought  it  but  half  done),  and  resolved  to  push  it  fw  farther,  I  begged 
very  hard  that  he  would  go  on,  but  he  said  enough  had  been  done. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  come  earlier ^  the  battle  would  not  have  taken  place 
at  cdl ;  foTy  when  I  waited  on  him  on  board  the  frigate  in  the  bay  the 
evening  before,  he  desired  me  to  suspend  cdl  operations,  and  said  he 
would  do  nothing  till  he  had  collected  all  the  force  which  he  knew  to 
be  on  the  way,  and  he  had  heard  of  Moore's  arrival.  But  the  French, 
InckUy  resolving  to  attctck  us,  led  to  a  different  result.  I  came  from 
thefrigdOe  about  nine  at  night,  and  went  to  my  own  quarters  with  the 
army,  which,  from  the  nearness  of  the  enemy,  I  naturally  kepi  on 
the  alert.  Towards  morning  a  fellow  rushed  in  ta  my  bedside — a 
German  sergeant  or  quartermaster — in  a  great  fright,  so  great  that 
his  lutir  seemed  actually  to  stand  on  end,  who  told  me  thai  the  enemy 
was  adveuicing  rcq^idly  and  would  be  soon  on  us,  I  immediately  sent 
rotmd  to  the  generals  to  order  them  to  get  the  troops  under  arms — and 
soon  after  eight  o'clock  we  were  vigorously  attaeked.  The  enemy 
were  first  met  by  the  50th — not  a  good4ooking  regiment,  but  devilish 
steady — loho  received  them  admirably ^  and  brought  them  to  a  full 
stop  immediaiely,  and  soon  drove  them  betck.  They  then  tried  two 
other  attacks,  as  I  told  you — one  very  serious,  through  a  volley  on  our 
left — but  they  were  defeated  everywhere,  and  completely  reptUsed  and 
in  full  retreat  by  noon,  so  thai  we  had  time  enough  to  have  finished  them 
if  I  eould  have  persuaded  Sir  H,  Burrard  to  go  onJ-^MS,  Note. 

This  principle,  *  to  which  the  French  had  not  been  accustomed,* 
and  thus  successful  at  Vimieiro,  he  always  pursued  ;  and  it 
was  crowned  with  a  still  more  splendid  triumph  at  Waterloo. 
The  idea  fomiliarij  thrown  out  in  Harfey-street  is  in  iact  but  the 
text  of  Creneral  Napier's  commentary  on  the  battle  of  Vimieiro, 
written  twenty  years  later  and  wirti  the  experience  of  all  the 
Duke's  subsequent  successes. 

*  The  rapidity  with  which  the  French  soldiers  rallied  and  recovered 
their  order,  after  so  severe  a  check,  was  admirable ;  but  their  habitual 
method  of  attacking  in  column  cannot  be  praised.  Against  Austrians, 
Russians,  and  Pnissians,  it  may  have  been  successful,  but  against  the 
]^tish  it  roust  always  fail,  because  the  English  infontry  is  sufficiently 
firm,  intelUgent,  and  well  disciplined,  to  await  calmly  in  line  the 
adverse  masses,  and  sufficiently  bold  to  close  on  them  with  the  bayonet* 
— Ncqner,  \,  264. 

Did  ever  accomplishment  more  accurately  fulfil  prophecy  than 
tte  battle  of  Vimieiro  the  idea  of  Harley-street  ? 
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The  next  proof  that  M.  Maurel  instances  of  the  Duke's  pro- 
phetic sagacity  is  even  stronger  than  those  who  only  measure  it 
by  the  modesty  of  the  Dispatches  could  imagine. 

*  For  the  defence  of  Portugal,'  says  M.  Maurel,  *  he  required  that 
the  English  army  should  be  brought  up  to  30,000 — ho  more.  "  If  I 
cannot  succeed  with  30,000 1  should  not  with  100,000."  But  he  would 
leave  nothing  to  chance  ;  and  he  had  a  strong  reliance  on  the  patriotism 
of  the  Portuguese.  He  directs  the  erection,  in  front  of  Lisbon,  of 
those  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedrcu,  which  he  had  long  before 
selected  as  a  position  of  refuge  in  case  of  reverse,  and  which  were  for  two 
years  the  base  of  his  operations.  He  desired  that  these  immense  worics 
should  be  a  secret — and  a  secret,  by  tlie  patriotism  of  the  Portuguese 
people,  they  were  for  nine  months  miraculously  kept/  * — p.  53. 

How  well  the  secret  was  kept  even  from  the  disaffected  Portu- 
guese themselves  is  livelily  exhibited  in  one  of  the  Duke's  con- 
versations : — 

^  Buonaparte  said  that  Soult  was  the  only  real  homme  de  guerre 
among  his  Marshals ;  /  myself  thought  Massena  the  best  I  had  met ; 
at  least  whilst  he  was  in  front  of  me  at  Torres  VedraSy  I  always 
found  him  where  I  did  not  wish  to  find  him.  When  Massena  came 
in  front  of  Torres  Vedras,  he  said  to  two  Portuguese  refugees — the 
Marquis  d^Aloma  and  the  Count  of  Subserra  {or  some  such  name), 
who  no  doubt  had  been  urging  him  forward — "  Mais  comment, 
Messieurs" — pointing  to  my  works — **  vous  m'avez  assure  que,  le 
Mondego  passe,  je  trouverais  terre-plein  jusqu'k  Lisbonne  —  mais 
voyez  done."  "  Ah  I "  replied  they,  "  c'est  que  ce  diable  d'homme — 
meaning  me — a  plact^  des  forteresses  partout."  "  Mais,"  said  Massena, 
**  ce  diable  d'homme  n*a  pas  cree  les  montagnes  que  voili.*'  **  Non," 
rejoined  they,  ^^  mais  que  seraient  les  montagnes  sans  les  forteresses  ?** 
And  so  they  went  on  squabbling — I  suppose  as  long  as  they  lay  before 
my  lines.'' — MS,  Notes, 

But  there  is  something  to  be  added  still  more  remarkable,  and 
even  more  decisive,  both  as  to  the  Duke's  military  sagacity  and, 
his  fearless  love  of  truth.  We  remember  with  shame  the  storm 
which  the  spirit  of  party  acting  on  popular  ignorance  raised 
against  the  Convention  of  Cintra  : — 

^  Sir  Arthur,'  says  M.  Maurel,  '  had  negociated  and  signed  this  Con- 
vention,'!' which  made  so  much  noise,  out  of  deference  to  his  two  senior 

and 

*  Lord  Wellin{(ton  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  27tb  of  October,  from 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras — '  I  declare  that  I  have  scarcely  known  an  instance  in  which 
any  person  in  Purtugal,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  has  bad  any  communication  with 
the  enemy  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  own  Sovereign,  or  the  orders  he  bttd 
received.' — Disp,  vi.  520. 

t  Here  is  a  slight  mistake,  very  pardonable  in  M.  Maurel,  for  all  England  made  it 
at  the  time,  and  many  do  so  to  this  hour.  Sir  Arthur  signed,  on  the  22nd  of  Aagoaty 
a^^ainst  his  own  ojunion,  but  by  order  of  bis  superior  officer,  a  tuipeimoii  of  arms. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  final  Convention  signed  on  the  30th,  and  of  parte  of 
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and  Baperior  offioers.  Ftol>tte  optnioii  in  England  pronounced  itself 
against  this  Convention  with  incredible  fbrj.  Nay,  one  journal  was 
mad  enough  to  exhibit  at  the  head  of  its  coluoans  three  gibbets^  on 
which  were  hung  the  three  generals  who  had  just  expelled  the  French 
arm  J  from  Portugal.' — p.  103. 

We  find  in  the  MS.  notes  the  Duke^s  good*humoared  way  of 
treating  this  insanity,  and  a  graver  trait  of  character  for  which 
we  were  not  quite  prepared : — 

*  -^fier  the  Convention  of  Cintra  there  was  a  pretty  general  desire 
m  England  that  a  General  should  be  shot,  after  the  mariner  of 
Admiral  Byng  ;  and  as  I  was  a  politician — the  other  two  not  being 
in  Parliament — /  was  of  course  the  person  to  be  shot ;  which  would 
have  been  rather  hard^  as  I  was  the  winner  of  the  two  battles  which 
had  raised  the  public  hopes  so  high,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
•subsequent  proceedings,  but  as  a  stdx)rdinate  negociator  under  orders  of 
my  superior  officers.  Even  the  Govejmment  seemed  inclined  to  give  me 
tq>.  When  J  came  home  the  old  King  (George  III.)  was  to  have  one 
of  his  weekly  levees ;  I  asked  Lord  Castlereagh  to  carry  me,  *^as  I 
must  present  myself  on  my  return  from  abroad,  and  happened  to  have 
no  carriage  in  town.**  Castlereagh,  after  some  hesitation,  though  in  a 
friendly  tone,  said  that  there  was  so  much  ill-humour  in  the  public 
mind,  that  it  might  produce  inconvenience ;  and  in  short  he  advised 
She  not  to  go  to  the  levee,  I  said,  "  When  I  first  mentioned  it,  I  only 
thought  it  a  matter  of  respect  and  duty  to  the  King,  I  now  look  upon 
it  as  a  matter  of  self-respect  and  duty  to  my  own  character,  and  I 
therefore  insist  on  knowing  whether  this  advice  proceeds  in  any  degree 
from  his  Mc^esty ;  and  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand  that  I  will 
go  to  the  levee  to-morrow,  or  I  never  will  go  to  a  levee  in  my  life*' — 
Castlereagh  immediately  withdrew  all  opposition :  I  went,  and  was 
exceedingly  well  received  by  the  King* — MS,  Notes. 

It  is  curious  indeed  to  find  that  even  Castlereagh's  high  spirit 
was  for  the  moment  shaken — while  the  good  '  old  King '  showed 
no  such  symptons— but  to  proceed.  We  have  seen  that  Sir 
H.  Burrard  superseded  Sir  Arthur  during  the  battle.  He 
allowed  him  to  complete  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  but  stopped 
him  from  pursuing  his  victory  —  thinking  enough  had  been 
done — though  Sir  Arthur  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  go  on, 
saying,  even  while  the  enemy  was  retreating,  *  Sir  Harry,  now 
is  your  time  to  advance — the  enemy  are  completely  beaten,  and 
we  shall  be  in  Lisbon  in  three  days'  {Report  of  Committee 
cf  Inquiry,  p.  103).  But  when  that  occasion  was  lost,  and  the 
enemy  had  been  allowed  to  reach  and  take  position  at  Torres 
Vedras,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  ground,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them : 

which  be  teriuutly  disapproyed.  The  public  not  unnaturally  persisted  in  looking  on 
ti>e  whole  as  one  traosaction — ^thongh  ai  far  at  Sir  A.  Wellesley  was  personally  con- 
cerned they  were  very  difierent* 
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he  then  concurred  in  tbc  expediency  of  getting'  them  ont  of  the 
country  by  negociation.  This  concurrence  was  loudly  censured ; 
and  we  ourselves  can  recollect  the  additional  indignation  which 
was  expressed  that  so  trivial  a  circumstance  as  the  enemy *s  halt- 
ing at  Torres  Vedras  should  have  operated  so  sudden  a  change  in 
his  opinion.  General  Tarleton  prcmounced,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  position  of  the  French  before  Lisbon  was  *a 
bad  one  —  a  miserable  one.'  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that,  though  he  would  hai^e  attempted  to  drire  the 
French  forward  that  day  when  in  a  state  of  defeat  and  disorder^ 
yet,  when  they  should  have  had  time  to  rally  in  the  position,  they 
would  be  extremely  formidable.  Mark  what  fcdlowed.  In  two 
years  the  tables  were  turned — Sir  Arthur  was  where  Junot  had 
been — Massena  on  the  ground  of  Wellesley.  Wellesley  had  foofid 
that  his  conception  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  position  was 
confirmed — he  had  increased  it  by  artificial  mkeans — he  foresaw 
that  he  might  have  to  verify  in  1810  the  opinion  he  had  given 
in  1808 — and  he  did  so;  he  first  stopped,  and  then  repelled 
Massena,  with  an  army  of  70,000  or'  80,000,  thns  exhibiting  in 
practice  the  indisputable  soundness  of  his  earlier  speculations. 

Long  after  this  we  find  him  (in  the  MS.  Notes)  repeating  his 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra : — 

^  He  defended  the  Convention  of  Cintra  as  hein^  at  the  time  a  prudent 
and  advantageous  result  of  his  two  victories — not  that  he  defended  aU 
its  details  and  two  or  three  unlucky  expressions — hut  the  substance  and 
spirit  were  right,  ^^  TJie  French  (said  he)  had  not  only  the  capital y  but 
they  had  Elvas,  Almeida^  Palmela,  and  SajUarem — all  places  that 
would  have  required  sieges — as  also  Peniche  and  the  forts  St.  JuUen 
and  Cascaes,  without  the  possession  of  which  our  skips  could  not  enter 
the  Tagus — and  the  season  of  bad  weather  was  fast  approtu^king ; 
these  places  must  have  been  all  regularly  invested;  cmd,  on  the  whole, 
the  entire  evacuation  of  the  forts,  the  strong  places^  the  capital,  and  the 
kingdom^  was  aU  tJiat  the  most  sanguine  could  have  desired,  lam 
dinnterested  in  giving  this  opinion^  for  I  had  nething  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  terms  of  the  ConveiUion.  I  had  signed  the  anmstiesj 
indeed^  btU  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Convention  than  any  other 
general  officer  in  the  army.  When  I  heard  what  was  going  on^  I 
took  the  liberty  to  advise  against  one  or  two  points ;  but  I  found  that 
my  superiors  disregarded  my  advice,  so  I  had  no  more  to  say  J*  * — 
MS.  Notes. 

We  find  in  the  MS.  Notes  a  memorandum  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  1810,  slight  indeed,  but  which  seems  to  us  eminently 
characteristic.  He  had  been  solicited  by  some  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities  to  sit  for  a  whole-length  picture  to  a  Portuguese 
artist,  which  was  engraved,  con  amare,  by  old  Bartolozzi(hinseU^ 
we  believe,  a  Portuguese),  with  this  legend,  '  tnticto  wbluiig- 
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TON,  LimiTAiiiA  gbata/  Oiw  of  bis  fHeiidi  in  Londim,  happening 
to  hear  of  this  print,  wrote  to  him  for  one.  He  could  not  well 
refoie  to  send  it,  but  was  eridently  relnctant  to  aeem  to  adopt 
the  flattenng  insorxption ;  so  he  drew  a  coople  of  strong  lines 
oader  the  word  iNvicia,  and  added,  ^  DonU  halloo  till  you  re  out 
€fikBwood^  What  good  sense  and  good  taste  nnder  tbls  homelj 
expression  I 

M.  Maord  next  proceeds  to  show  that  Wellington's  sagacity 
aa  well  as  his  inflnence  ranged  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
military  duty. 

^  One  might  reasonably/  says  M.  Maurel,  '  after  Buonaparte's  re- 
Terses  of  1812  and  1813,  have  doubted  the  stability  of  the  Empire. 
But  to  have  doubted  of  it — nay,  to  have  confidently  predicted  its  over- 
throw— so  early  as  1809,  when  continental  Europe  lay  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  was  assuredly  to  judge  of  futurity  from  a  high  point  of  view  and 
with  the  tyt  of  genius.  The  subjection  of  the  continent  did  not  impose 
:;pon  Wellington ;  and  even  when  the  matrimonial  alliance  with  Austria 
seemed  an  additional  danger  to  England,  be  writes  : 

"  4<A  Aprils  1810. — ^The  Austrian  marriage  is  a  terrible  event, 
and  must  prevent  any  gpreat  movement  on  the  continent  for  the  present ; 
still  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing y  some  time  or  other,  a  check  to  the 
Stsonaparte  system.  Recent  transactions  in  Holland  show  that  all  is 
hollow  within,  and  that  it  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  wishes,  the 
interests,  and  even  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  that  he  cannot 
trust  even  his  own  brothers  to  carry  it  into  execution."  * — p,  55. 

Who  at  that  time  in  all  Europe— except  the  three  brothers 
tbenaselves,  and  perhaps  their  more  inunediate  confidents — sa»- 
pected  the  angry  relations  that  so  immediately  dethroned  Louk 
and  made  Joseph  anxious  to  be  dethroned  ? 

Ai^ain;  in  the  addition  of  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
the  Roman  States  to  the  Empire,  which  looked  to  comnoon  eyes 
like  aggrandizement  and  strength,  Wellington's  sounder  judgment 
saw  nothing  but  weakness  and  a  confession  of  it.  M.  Maurel 
exemplifies  this  theme,  imperfectly,  he  admits,  but  still  at  greater 
length  than  we  have  room  for; — we  can  only  select  a  few 
sentences : — 

^  When  Wellington  found  his  hopes — thus  boldly  formed,  though 
UKidestly  expressed — of  the  ukimate  ddivery  of  Portugal,  so  wonderfully 
raatiaed,  he  amiouBces,  without  vanity  or  parade,  his  opinion  that  the 
rssurreetiQn  of  Europe  wiU  follow  the  resurrection  of  Portugal,  and  that 
the  nations  of  the  Continent  will  at  last  rise  in  self-defence  like  the 
natimis  of  the  Peninsda.  In  1811,  whea  the  Empire  seemed  in  its 
fullest  vigoor,  and  when  no  one  asswedly  thought  of  Moscow  or 
Leipnc,  this  calm  and  vigiknt  eye  saw  that  it  was  weakened,  du^inted, 
and  worn  ont ;  and  he  who  never  errs  on  the  ttde  of  presumption,  feab 
a  new  osifidence,  and  says  with  forcible  simplkaty,  <^if  BMonapavte 

^  does 
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does  not  remove  us  from  the  Peninsula,  he  must  lower  his  tone  toiik  the 
M7orW."'— p.  70. 

The  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
written  at  his  usual  head-quarters  on  the  Torres  Vedras,  late  in 
1811,  is  a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  a  warning  of  what  there  is  to  do  if  Europe  means  to  liberate 
herself: — 

^  I  have,  however,  long  considered  it  probable  that  even  we  should 
witness  a  general  resistance  throughout  Europe  to  the  fraudulent  and 
disgusting  tyranny  of  Buonaparte,  created  by  the  example  of  what  has 
passed  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  that  we  should  be  actors  and  ad- 
visers in  these  scenes;  and  I  have  reflected  frequently  upon  the 
measures  which  should  be  pursued  to  give  a  chance  of  success. 

*  Those  who  embark  in  projects  of  this  description  should  be  made 
to  understand,  or  to  act  as  if  they  understood,  that  having  once  drawn 
the  sword  they  must  not  return  it  till  they  shall  have  completely  ac- 
complished their  object.  They  must  be  prepared,  and  must  be  forced, 
to  niake  all  sacrifices  to  the  cause.  Submission  to  military  discipline 
and  order  is  a  matter  of  course ;  but  when  a  nation  determines  to  resist 
the  authority  and  to  shalce  off  the  government  of  Buonaparte,  they 
must  be  prepared  and  forced  to  sacrifice  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of 
life,  and  to  risic  all  in  a  contest  which,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
before  it  is  undertaken,  has  for  its  object  to  save  all  or  nothing.'—' 
Frenada^  2Ath  December,  1811. 

From  this  moment,  and  with  this  new  prospect  of  influencing 
the  rest  of  Europe,  adds  M.  M aurel — 

*  Wellington  becomes  a  new  man.  He  has  hitherto  deceived  his  anta- 
gonists by  the  excessive  prudence  and  affected  timidity  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. He  will  now  startle  them  by  a  vivacity  and  boldness  of 
operations  which  will  be  the  more  dangerous  from  being  wholly  unex- 
pected. In  the  forgoing  letter  he  anticipates  the  histoiy  of  the  Russian 
campaign.  The  government  of  St.  Petersburgh  had  been  watching 
with  great  attention  Wellington's  proceedings  in  Portugal,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  his  defensive  campaign  of  1810  not  only 
encouraged  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  risk  a  rupture  with  France,  but 
taught  him  how  only  such  a  war  could  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
Eussia  is  now  about  to  give,  in  1812,  a  second  representation  of  the 
Portuguese  campaign  of  1810.  They  risk  their  army  only  in  parts — 
they  decline  pitched  battles — they  are  no  longer  the  liussians  of 
1805,  1806,  or  1807,  rushing  angrily  as  it  were  and  rashly  upon  the 
legions  of  Buonaparte — they  are  the  English  of  Wellington.  They 
are  no  longer  solicitous  of  the  gloriole  of  winning  a  battle  more  or 
less.  They  feel  that  they  have  embarked  in  a  mortal  strife,  of  which 
the  final  result  is  all  that  is  worth  thinking  of;  they  redre  slowly, 
systematically  .  .  .  they  lead  on  their  assailant  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  empire — there  they  make  a  gigantic  effort  to  stop  him  [as  Wel- 
lington did  at  Busaco] — they  fail ;  but  they  leave  the  conqueror  nothing 
but  a  comer  of  the  field  of  battle.    As  a  last  resource,  they  sacrificed 

their 
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their  capita],  but  they  preserved  their  army.  ^'  Moscow,''  wrote 
Eutusof  to  Alexander,  '^  is  but  a  town — but  we  have  saved  the  army — 
while  it  exists  nothing  is  lost." ' — p.  75. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  (which,  however,  we  confess  we  think 
not  conclusivelj  established)  that  the  Russian  retreat  was  a  pre- 
conceived and  well-combined  operation — ^a  gigantic  ambush 
of  which  Buonaparte  was  the  far  from  irmocent  victim ' — M. 
Manrel  proceeds : — 

'  The  germ  of  this  terrible  drama  may  have,  no  doubt,  already 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Russian  cabinet.  But  while  they  were 
hesitating  as  to  its  execution,  the  war  in  Portugal  and  Wellington's 
three  memorable  campaigns  came  to  g^ve  to  the  councils  of  Russia  the 
best  of  all  advice  and  the  most  decisive  of  all  encouragements— 
example.^ — ^p.  76. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  on  Russia  of  the 
example  of  the  Portuguese  campaign,  M.  Maurel  proves  that 
Wellington's  movements  in  Spain  were  considerably  influenced 
by  his  conviction  of  the  immense  risks  to  which  Buonaparte's 
invasion  of  Russia  must  expose  him  : — 

•On  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  Wellington,  assured  that  Marmont 
was  quiet  in  bis  winter-quarters,  collected  his  own  army  with  marvellous 
secrecy,  and  advanced  into  Spain.  He  immediately  invested  Ciudad 
Bodrigo — and  took  it  too  in  twelve  days — contrary  to  all  the  rules  and 
customs  of  trar— before  Marmont  had  even  g^t  his  people  together. 
Two  months  later  he  plays  Soult  the  same  game  he  had  played 
Marmont.  He  turns  round  upon  Estremadura  and  takes  Badajos 
after  a  sieg^  of  twenty  days,  before  Soult  could  get  half  way  to  the 
relief  of  the  place.  The  assault  of  Badajos  was  one  of  the  most  bloody 
and  remarkable  of  the  whole  war.  Wellington  here  lost  above  5000  ;* 
he  had  lost  2000 1  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Thus  we  see  the  same  General 
who  had  so  lately  refused  to  win  a  great  battle  at  the  risk  of  losing  a 
single  regiment,  now  sacrifices  thousands  without  scruple  or  hesitation. 
But  it  is  because  he  is  embarked  in  a  new  war.  He  thinks  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajos  the  keys  of  Spain — they  are  necessary  to  his 
ulterior  movements.  He  must  have  them  at  any  price  and  he  has 
them.'  J— p.  78. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  by  and  by  on  Wellington's 
resolution  to  possess  himself  at  any  price  of  these  fortresses. 

The  eventful  campaign  of  1812  is  now  in  full  progress — 
France  is  moving  on  Russia  in  the  north,  and  Wellington  on 
France  in  the  south.  On  the  13th  of  June  the  English  army 
crosses  the  Agueda.     On  the  24th  the  great  French  host  crosses 

*  Kxftctly— killed,  1035 ;  wounded  and  missing,  3785  =r  4865.~Diflp.  ix.  48. 
f  This  is  an  error  (probably  of  the  press) ;  tlie  real  loss  was,  killed  178  ;  wounded 
and  missing  825  =r  lOOd.—Disp.  yiii.  533. 
X  But  with  deep  sorrow  for  tbepricej  as  the  Dispatches  testify. 
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tke  Niemen— and,  while  Napoleon  is  figbtxii^  h»  i9W(y  diroagfa 
Litbnanki  and  Old  Riwsia  towsrds  Moscow,  Wellhi^rton  WBas  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  occupies  Valladolid,  expels  King  Joseph 
from  bis  capotml,  and  enters  Madrid. 

Of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  complete  amd  important  as  it  has 
been  always  tboogbt,  M.  Maurel  enhances  the  coUaleral  influence 
to  a  height  that  will  probably  be  new  to  oioot  of  o«r  readers — 
and  to  our  author's  statements  we  can,  we  think,  add  somethiag 
not  less  interesting : — 

^  This  was  no  longer  one  of  those  battles  which  the  B^etin  conhi 
venture  to  win  &n  paper,  after  the  General  had  lost  it  in  the  field. 
It  was  a  fiital  day — ^the  army  received  a  mortal  wound — there  was  no 
ambiguous  Te  Denm  to  be  sung — and  the  French  army  was  forced  to 
seek  refuge  aud  reinforcement  on  the  frontier  of  France.' — p.  79. 

We  find  in  the  private  record  before  us  the  following  me- 
morandum of  the  Duke's  own  opinion  of  his  battles : — 

^  D.  of  W. — /  fo©^  npon  SeUamancOy  Vitiortay  and  Waierioo  as  my 
three  best  butdet — tkeit  is,  thote  thai  had  the  greatest  pernumeni  corn- 
sequences.  Salamanca  relieved  the  whole  mstk  ofSpmm  oi  otsce — 
changed  the  character  of  the  war  there,  cmd  was  lelt  even  in  Rnssia : 
Vit$oria  freed  the  Pemnstda  altogether,  broke  up  ths  armistice  at 
Dresden,,  and  so  led  to  Leipzic  and  the  dehverag^ee  ef  Ewrope :  ami 
Waterloo  did  more  than  any  battle  I  know  of  tewmrds-^wkat  ought  te 
be  the  object  of  all  battles — the  peace  of  the  world, 

^  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Marmont  about  Salamanca? 

'  D.  of  W. —  Why  it  was  a  delicate  subject  to  allude  to :  he  once 
brought  it  on  the  tapis,  but  all  I  stud  was  that  I  had  perceived  very 
early  that  he  was  wounded. 

*  That  was  a  compliment.    Did  he  seem  to  take  it  so  ? 

^  D.  of  W. —  Oh  yes  I  arui  it  was  true  enough,  I  did  net  say  what  was 
equally  true,  that  he  ^ve  me  the  opening,  I  did  not  im6md  to  fight 
unless  he  should  give  me  an  advantage.  He  wished  to  cut  me  tyf;  I 
saw  that  in  attempting  to  do  this  he  weu  spreading  himse^  over  metre 
ground  than  he  could  ddend,  and  I  resolved  at  omee  to  attaek  Ams, 
and  succeeded  so  quickly  that  one  of  the  French'  offi^eers  told  me^ 
^'Monsieur,  vous  avez  battu  quarante  mille  hommes  en  quarante 
minutes.*'  Marmont  was  a  good  officer  and,  notwithstanding  oil  his 
tll'luck,  both  a  clever  and  a  worthy  man* — MS,  Notes, 

In  the  synopsis  that  M.  Mamrel  makes  of  the  two  distai^  but 
net  uncoaneeted  campaigns  of  Spain  and  Russia,  he  quotes 
(p.  80)  Kutusofs  proclamatioD  to  his  army  (18tk  October)^ 
after  the  French  had  b^un  their  retreat : — 

"  The  French  part  in  the  campaign  is  over,  ours  is  about  to  b^^ 
The  hand  of  God  is  fidHng  heavy  on  Ni^pdleon.    Madrid  m  taken  !" 

He  tells  us  also  that  when,  previously  to  tbis,  the  Russian 
generals  determined  to  accept  battle  on  the  heights  o£  Borodino, 

Mhey 
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^they  had  heaid  that  the  Frtnch  had  \o§t  a  fpreat  battk — in 
Spain.'  it  oertainly  is  possible  that,  as  M.  Maui^i  seems  to 
think,  the  Russian  g^enesals  might  have  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  (22nd  July)  before  thej  resolved  (about  the  beginning 
of  September)  to  make  their  final  stand  at  Borodino ;  and  the 
allusion  to  its  having  been  ^felt  in  Ru$sia  made  by  the  Duke 
in  the  conversation  last  quoted  seems  to  imply  his  belief  that  it 
had ;  but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  Buona- 
parte had  not  heard  of  it  so  soon  ;  and  we  think  it  more  probable 
that  the  Russians  had  only  heard  of  the  minor  successes  which 
preceded  Salamanca.  However  that  may  be,  the  details  of  this 
qnestion,  when  closely  examined,  throw  a  new  and  unexpected 
Ught  on  a  very  remarkable  point  of  Buonaparte^s  history.  Though 
all  the  writers  on  the  Russian  campaign  mention  the  separate  cir- 
cumstances that  compose  the  case  we  are  about  to  produce,  no 
one  that  we  have  yet  seen  has  combined  them  to  their  logical 
results,  and  it  seems  strange  enough  that  it  should  be  left  to  us 
at  this  time  of  day  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  the  premises  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  M.  de  Segur's  celebrated  work,  and 
which  all  the  other  evidence  substantiates  in  its  separate  parts. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  M.  de  Segur's  narrative — 
which  we  request  our  readers  to  follow  attentively — it  may  seem 
a  long  way  round,  but  it  will  bring  us  back  to  Salamanca  again : — 

On  the  morning  before  the  battle  of  Borodino  (6th  Sept.  1812), 
and  in  sight  of  the  Russian  position,  the  Emperor  wrote  one  of 
his  most  striking  and  celebrated  proclamations  : — 

**  Soldiers ! — Here  is  the  battle  you  have  so  long  desired.  Henceforth 
the  victory  depends  on  yourselves.  It  is  necessary  to  us.  It  will 
give  us  abundance,  good  winter  quarters,  and  a  speedy  return  to  France. 
Be  what  you  were  at  Audterlitz,  at  Friedland,  at  Witepsk,  at  Smolensko ; 
let  the  latest  posterity  cite  your  conduct  on  this  day,  and  let  it  be 
said  of  each  of  you — He  was  at  that  great  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Moseawr' 

This  last  burst  of  military  eloquence  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
that  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Henry  V.  on  the 
morning  of  Agincourt.  If  ever  Buonaparte  read  a  translation  of 
any  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  it  would  probaUy  be  Henry  V. 

Just  after  the  Emperor  had  dictated  this  spirited  and  inspiring 
appeal,  another  circumstance  occurred  that  looked  like  a  good 
angary,  and  increased  his  satisfaction.  About  nine  o'clock  a.m. 
arrived  from  Paris  M.  Bausset,  Prefet  du  Palais  Imp4riaU  bringing 
with  him  a  picture  of  the  King  of  Home  by  Gertud.  Napoleon 
was  delighted;  he  had  it  placed  in  front  of  his  tent,  and  in- 
vited his  generals  and  the  veterans  of  his  Garde  to  partake  of 
his  exhilaration.  There  the  picture  /emained  all  day,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  homage  paid  to  it  by  his  vieilles  moustaches  (says 

^y  . ..,  _ Constant, 
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Constant,  his  valet-de-chambre)  '  the  Emperor's  conntenance  ex- 
pressed that  expansive  joy  of  a  father,  who  knew  that  next  to 
himself  his  son  had  no  better  friends  than  these  old  partners  of 
his  toils  and  his  fame.' — (M^,  Const,  v.  60.) 

^  I  found  the  Emperor,  (says  M.  de  Bausset  in  his  Memoirs,  voL 
ii.  p.  77),  in  perfect  health  in  mind  and  body,  the  same  as  I  had  ever 
known  him,  and  not  in  the  least  incommoded  by  the  excessive  £itigaes 
of  such  a  rapid  and  complicated  war.' 

But  this  remarkable  good  humour,  good  health,  and  brilliant 
hope,  were  soon,  and  most  unaccountably ,  to  vanish.  By  bed- 
time Buonaparte  had  become  exceedingly  uneasy.  M.  de  Segur, 
who  dwells  on  all  these  details,  thought  (or,  we  believe,  affected 
to  think)  that  his  anxiety  was,  lest  the  Russians  should  retire 
without  fighting,  and  should  thus  prolong  a  crisis  very  unpopular 
in  his  army — but  this  motive,  tlie  only  one  assignedy  could  hardly 
be  the  real  one,  for  the  Russians  could  not  retreat  without 
abandoning  Moscow,  which  was  Buonaparte's  ultimate  object, 
and  where  he  would  have  found,  without  risk  or  delay  {Fain,  ii. 
38),  the  *  abundant  winter  quarters '  of  which  his  army  was  so 
much  in  need.  He  goes  to  bed,  but  cannot  sleep ;  he  frequently 
gets  up — he  gives  utterance  to  the  most  opposite  apprehensions — 
he  calls  his  attendants  several  times  to  inquire  if  the  enemy  are 
still  where  they  had  been.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  fear  that 
they  have  retreated ;  then  he  expresses  a  contrary  fear  that  his 
own  '  soldiers  are  so  weak  and  extenuated  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  resist  so  long  and  terrible  a  struggle.'  '  In  this  danger 
he  thinks  his  Garde  his  only  resource  (unique  ressource). 
Marshal  Bessieres,  who  commands  it  and  enjoys  his  special  con- 
fidence, is  called  up  several  times  to  answer,  whether  the  Garde 
wanted  anything  ? '  Then  he  orders  that  an  immediate  distri- 
bution in  the  middle  of  the  night  should  be  made  to  each  man 
of  the  Garde  of  three  days'  provisions,  to  be  taken  out  of  his  own 

iirivate  stores  ;  and  so  morbidly  anxious  was  he  about  all  this,  that, 
est  he  should  not  be  exactly  obeyed,  he  again  got  out  of  bed  and 
went,  undressed,  to  the  outside  of  the  tent  to  ask  the  sentinels 
whether  they  had  received  their  quota  of  the  provisions :  when  they 
said  they  had,  he  went  to  bed  once  more  and  tried  to  slumber. 
Hardly  in  bed  he  again  calls  for  his  aide-de-camp.  Rapp*  finds 
him  sitting  up,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands.     He  talks 

*  Segur  says  Bapp,  and  so  says  Rapp  himself  in  the  Memoirs  attributed  to  him, 
but  Fain  says  that  Auguste  de  Cattlaincourt  (who  was  killed  next  day)  was  the 
aide-de-camp.  Fain  tells  us  that  he  himself  slept  iu  the  same  tent,  and  a  cdt^  of 
Caulaiucourt,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  does  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  Se;gur*s 
details  of  the  transactions  of  the  night.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  coo- 
tradicted  them  if  he  could  % — all  h^  states  that  is  at  variance  with  them  is  the  ttamt  of 
the  aide-de-camp. 
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incoherently  *  of  the  vanity  of  glory,'  *  of  the  horron  of  war,'  •  of 
the  incmstancy  of  fortune^  which/  he  lays,  *  he  begins  to  suffer* — 
then  he  dwells  on  the  critical  situation  in  which  he  is  placed — 
says  it  will  be  a  great  day — a  terrible  battle.  He  asks  Rapp 
if  he  thinks  it  will  be  a  victory.  ^  To  be  sure/  said  Rapp,  ^  but 
bloody.'  Then  he  and  Rapp,  as  the  aide-de-camp  relates,  drank 
punch — (*/<w^  liger^  »ays  Constant) — and  Buonaparte  reverted 
to  his  former  anxieties  about  the  enemy's  retreat: — being  as- 
sured that  the  Russians  were  still  there  he  appeared  to  tranquillize 
himself,  and  tried  to  get  some  sleep — but  ^  a  violent  fever,  a  dry 
cough,  and  a  revolution  in  his  whole  system  seemed  to  consume 
him,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  in  vain  attempts  to 
quench  the  burning  thirst  which  devoured  him.' — {Seffur^  vol.  L 
f.37S  etse^.) 

All  this  IS  like  insanity  ;  and  his  conduct  next  day  during  the 
great  battle,  in  which  he  took  little,  or  rather  indeed,  no  part, 
was  equally  extraordinary.  He  was  timid  and  irresolute — though 
urged  by  every  one  round  to  allow  the  Garde  to  advance — never 
would  part  with  a  man  of  it* — and  he  treated  all  who  came  near  him 
with  the  utmost  ill  humour,  and  even  insult.  What  could  have 
caused  such  a  bouleversementy  such  a  ^  revolution  of  the  mans  whole 
tystenij  at  such  a  moment  ?  M.  de  Segur  suggests  the  fatigues 
of  the  previous  campaign ;  but  that  solution  the  more  intimate 
observation  and  positive  evidence  of  the  Prefet  du  Palais  (who 
tells  us  that  he  had,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  resumed 
his  personal  attendance  on  the  Emperor)  absolutely  contradicts  ; 
as  do  indeed  all  the  peculiar  traits  which  M.  de  Segur  himself 
enumerates.  What  then  had  ha])pened  between  the  remarkable 
^good  health  in  mind  and  body  and  the  expansive  joy '  of  the  after- 
noon, and  the  bed-time  of  that  agitated  night  ?  A  single  fact — 
known  to  no  one  at  the  time — now  known  to  all — but  by  no  one 
even  to  this  day  signalised  as  having  any  relation  to  the  transac- 
tion— nay,  which  Segur  mentions  only  incidentally,  without 
appearing   to  attach   to   it   the  least  importance ! — ^  Late   that 

*  The  excotet  which  Buonaparte  subte(|ueiitly  made  for  the  inaction  of  the  Garde 
by  the  pent  of  Faiu  and  Goorgaud  are  futile,  and  only  prove  that  there  was  a  mystery 
which  he  did  not  venture  to  explam.  *  If  the  Garde,'  said  he  to  Gourgaud,  *had  been 
weakened  at  the  battle  cf  Moscowa,  the  whole  army  (of  which  the  Garde  wcu,  in  our 
retreats  the  noyau  and  the  support)  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  recrossing  the 
Niemem,* — Gourgaud,  p.  244. 

Of  the  many  reasons  that  prove  that  this  was  an  after- thought,  one  will  satisfy  our 
readers,  namely,  that  it  leaves  totally  unexplained,  and  inexplicable,  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  preceding  night,  and  especially  the  sudden  distribution  of  the  three  days' 
provision  made  to  tl^  Garde  in  the  middle  of  the  night  preoeding  the  battle  from 
wnich  he  expected,  when  he  wrote  his  proclamation,  such  a  triumphant  conclusion  of 
the  campaign.  The  battle  itself,  we  admit,  turned  out  to  be  of  so  undecided  a 
complexion  that  we  should  not  be  surprised,  however  inconsistent  it  might  seem  with 
Buonaparte's  general  practice,  at  his  having  hesitated  to  risk  his  last  resource. 
But  this  could  have  had  no  influence  on  the  strange  proceeding  of  the  night  before. 

p^^p,same 
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same  evening  the  Emperor  reoeiyed,  bj  a  f  pecial  oouri^,  the 
news  of 

THE  BATTLB  OF  SALAMANCA  !' 

This  sufficiently  accoimts  —  and  nothing  else  can — for  the 
impatience,  the  vexation,  the  nervous  ill^humoar,  the  change 
which  came  aver  the  qnrit — not  of  hie  dream — but  of  his  sleepless 
fetation.  It  does  not,  however,  at  first  sight,  explain  the  more 
extraordinary  events  of  the  night.  No  indisposition,  no  fever 
short  of  delirium,  could  have  produced  such  a  moral  boukveree 
ment — the  distribution  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  three 
days'  provisions  to  the  Garde — the  calling  up  several  times  in 
the  night  on  the  eve  of  such  a  battle  Marshal  Bessieres,  only 
to  inquire  after  the  comforts  of  6000  men  out  of  the  130,000 
who  were  bivouacked  around  him — the  affected  fear^  betraying 
the  real  hope,  that  the  enemy  should  have  retired,  and  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  dejection  and  sinister  forebodings  that  ^isocd 
when  he  found  that  they  had  not — and  then  the  irresolute  and 
timid  conduct  next  day,  and  the  fact  that  in  that  treraendoos  and 
nearly  balanced  battle  he  took  little  or  no  part,  while  the  Garde 
— about  which  he  seemed  raving  all  night — stood  in  the  rear, 
laden  with  three  days'  provisions,  and  never  fired  nor  received  a 
shot  I  How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Still,  as  far  as  we 
can  discover,  only  by  the  iww$  from  Spain.  The  single  solution 
which  reconciles  all  these  strange,  and  some  of  them  apparently 
contradictory,  circumstances,  seems  to  be,  that  he  himself  had 
resolved  on  a  precipitate  retreat  if  the  Russians,  by  going  off  in  the 
night,  had  afforded  him  a  reasonable  pretence  for  abandoning  the 
further  advance  on  Moscow,  which  he  knew  would  be  approved  by 
all  his  officers  and  confidants.  This  he  had  hitherto  resisted,  but 
the  news  of  the  evening  from  Salamanca  had  shaken  him.  We 
eannot  guess  at  the  detail  of  the  omflicting  projects  that  were 
passing  through  that  distracted  mind.  One  thing  only  is  certain 
— that  the  '  six  thousand  men  of  the  Garde  toanting  nothing^  and 
with  three  dayi  provisions '  (that  is,  as  much  as  the  men  could 
carry),  were  to  be,  what  he  himseljf  called  them  that  night,  his 
^  unique  ressourceJ'  Was  it  that  they  should  be  fresh  and  intact, 
to  cover  the  general  retreat,  if  that  should  be  resolved  on  ?  or — 
as  we,  on  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  incline  to  believe — did 
he  reckon  on  them  to  protect  his  oum  personal  escape  ?  This  latter 
idea  would  seem  hardly  credible,  if,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances related  by  Segur,  we  had  not  the  evidence  of  three  sab- 
sequent  escapes  de  sa  personne  from  difficulties  of  the  same  kincl 
— a  month  later,  when  he  fled,  with  a  single  attendant,  finom 
the  debris  of  this  army — at  Leipsic,  the  year  after,  when  he 
again  made  a  personal  flight,  and  blew  up  a  bridge  and  sacri- 
ficed 20,000  men  to  secure  it ;  and  finally  at  Waterloo,  when 
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he  again  escaped,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  the  getting  his 
own  person  sdfe  to  Paris.  There  are  many  circumstances  that 
would  have  made  such  a  flight  from  Borodino  more  excusable 
than  any  of  the  actual  subsequent  escapades.  The  success  of 
Wellington  might  hare  appeared  to  require  his  presence  at  home. 
Wellington  was,  in  fact,  much  nearer  to  Paris  than  Buonaparte 
was  even  to  Berlin ;  and  if,  immediately  after  Salamanca,  Wel- 
lington had  been  properly  reinforced,  and  the  Spaniards  had  had 
either  prudence,  activity,  or  steadiness,  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  followed  Marmont's  broken  army  into  France  before 
one  soldier  of  the  grande  armie  could  have  got  out  of  Russia. 
These  are  only  speculations ;  but  the  preceding  facts  and  dates  seem 
to  us  to  afford  a  very  curious  and  conclusive  confirmation  of  M. 
Maurel's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 

It  was  in  this  autumn  that  occurred  the  only  check  which  in 
his  long  career  Wellington  ever  received — ^the  resistance  of  the 
Castle  of  Burgos,  which  could  not  be  breached  but  by  heavier 
artillery  than  he  had  the  means  of  transporting ;  but  even  in 
this  failure  M.  Maurel  can  see  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
high  and  honourable  ^  character  of  the  man :  '— 

^  It  might  be  expected  that  a  General  thus  suddenly  checked  in  a 
brilliant  career,  forced  to  retreat,  and  menaced,  in  consequence,  with 
serious  and  in  &ct  formidable  dangers,  would  be  but  little  inclined  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  and  at  his  own  expense ;  and  would  naturally,  in 
a  moment  of  ill  humour,  find  fault  with  every  body.  They  who  should 
so  judge  of  Wellington  would  be  mistaken.  In  a  long  detail  of  the 
fidlure  at  Burgos,  he  enumerates,  without  reserve  or  mercy,  the  errors 
committed — by  himself:  "  I  neglected  such  and  such  means  of  success : 
I  teas  wrong  to  commit  so  delicate  an  operation  to  inexperienced 
hands  ;  I  did  not  myself  sufficiently  superintend  the  execution  of  my 
orders ;"  and  of  the  main  design  itself  he  adds,  with  a  candour  really 
sublime,  ^^  I  see  that  they  are  already  disposed  to  blame  the  Govern' 
ment  at  home  for  this  failure  at  Burgos,  The  Government  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it — it  was  all  my  own^ — Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
23rrf  November^  1812. 

^  There  b  the  man  !  There  is  the  style  in  which  he  settles  his  accounts 
with  his  Government  and  with  JFhrtune,  There  is  the  source  of  the 
immense  value  of  the  documents  he  has  left  us.  In  these  confidences, 
to  whomsoever  addressed,  there  is  not  a  word  that  is  not  an  instructive 
protest  against  fiilsehood,  against  insincerity,  against  all  lax  morality, 
against  every  form  of  charlatanism.' — p.  87. 

Nor  does  M.  Maurel  fail  to  observe  the  lighter  touches  that 
fall  from  that  fertile  pen. 

*^  After  having  thus  taken  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  those  un- 
toward events,  he  adds — mther  as  a  kind  of  philosophic  raillery  on  his 
critics  at  home  than  as  any  excuse  for  himself — '^  The  people  of  £ng- 
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land,  so  happy  as  they  are  in  every  respect — so  rich  in  resources  of 
every  description — hdving^  the  use  of  such  excellent  roads,  &c.  &c.,  wHl 
not  readily  believe  that  important  results  depend  here  frequently  upon 
fifty  or  sixty  mules  more  or  less,  or  a  few  bundles  of  straw  to  feed 
them — but  the  fact  is  so." ' — p.  88. 

The  retreat  from  Burgos,  every  step  of  which  may^  be  traced 
in  the  Dispatches,  is  one  of  the  most  jnasterly  ever  executed ;  and 
one  cannot  read  without  astonishment  the  sfagacitj  and  the  deci- 
sion with  which  be  moved  all  the  pieces  on  that  complicated  chess- 
board, without  even  the  loss  of  a  pawn  to  the  adversary,  though 
we  see  in  the  Dispatches,  and  find  in  the  MS.  Notesy  that  there 
were  occurrences  m  his  own  army  that  might  excuse  some  loss 
of  temper. 

When  at  the  close  of  this  retreat,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  1812,  the 'English  General  took  up  a  position  on 
the  frontier  of  Portugal-,  he  found  collected  in  front  of  him 
all  the  French  forces*  in  the  north  of  Spain,  which  he  esti- 
mates— and  he  says  be  has  always  found  his  estimates  cor- 
pect — at  full  90,000  men — of  whom  about '  12,000,  or,  as  the 
French  themselves  reported,  14,000  were  cavalry — and  they 
had  probably  200  pieces  of  cannon.  '  {Disp.  ix.  563.)  Wel- 
lington had  52,000  British  and  Portuguese,  of  whom  4000  were 
British  cavalry.  He  had  also  from  12,000  to  15,000  Spaniards 
nominally  under  his  orders.  How  many  were  actually  with  him, 
and  what  they  may  have  added  to  his  real  force,  we  have  no 
mea^s  of  estimating,  but  taking  them  at  their  full  amount,  he 
had  a  majority  of  above  20,000  men  against  him.  Yet  even 
with  this  vast  infe^iopty  of  i^umbers  he'  again  managed  to 
stop  the  invaders  short,  and  forced  them  to  '  ci^iton  their  anxiies 
in  Old  Castillo  and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  wait  the  arrival 
of  fresh  reinforcements  and  means  from  France.'  This  result 
was  obtained,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^  by  the  {Possession  of  the  strong 
places  of  Civdad  Rodrigo  and  SadajoZy  the  two  great  entrances 
into  Portugal,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  the  enemy  to  attack ' 
(ib.  555) — and  thus  he  explains  and  justifies  his -determination  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  (to  which  we  have  already  called  the  at-  . 
tentiop  of  our  readers,  p.  525)  to  possess  himself  at  any  price  of 
these  two  places,  alternately  the  keys  of  Sp^in  and  of  Portugal. 
Thus  again  exhibiting  by  fapts  the  s;agacity  with  which — to  use 
lyi.  Maurel's.  happy  expression — he  diminished  ike  share  ihaJt  for- 
tune miglit  have  i7i  events.  If  he  had  not  been  checked  bdfore 
Burgos,  the  loss  incurred  by  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz  might  h&ve  remained  on  the  page  of  history  with  a  colour 
of  haste  or  recklessness ;  but  as  events  turned  out,  it  became  the 

immediate 
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immediate  cause  of  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugaly  aod  tubsequentljf  of  all  Europe,  as  we  shall  now  see : — 

^  In  the  campaigns  of  1813/  says  M.  Maurel,  '  the  influence  of  Wel- 
lington was  still  greater  and  more  evident  than  in  those  of  1812,  By 
a  last  effort  of  ffenius  [a  gigantic  exertum  cf  dupotism  would  be  a 
truer  descriptionl  Napoleon  had  repaired  the  disasters  of  Moscow  and 
had  re-entered  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  He  won  the 
battles  of  Lutzeu  and  Bautzen,  and  forced  the  allies  to  sign  on  the  1st 
of  June  the  armistice  of  Plesswitz.  A  congress  was  to  assemble  at 
Pn^ue  to  treat  of  peace.  Austria  held  the  balance.  The  position 
of  Bonaparte  was  still  hopeful.  He  was  victorious  in  Grermany — 
his  lieutenants  had  re-occupied  Madrid — Wellington  was  in  Portugal, 
and  whatever  might  be  M.  de  Mettemich's  private  opinion,  Buonaparte 
was  still  in  a  powerful  position.  Hardly  had  the  armistice  been  signed, 
and  before  the  congress  could  be  assembled,  it  becomes  known  that  all 
ie  hit  in  Spain,  In  forty  days  Wellington  has  turned  successively 
all  the  positions  of  the  Freach  armies  of  the  scmlA,  the  cenirCf  aod  the 
morth — he  has  crossed  the  Tctf  mes,  the  Douro,  the  Esla,  the  Carrion, 
and  the  Ebro.  He  has  reached  Yittoria.  There  he  has  won  a  decisive 
battle,  and  King  Josqih  is  now  expelled,  not  from  Madrid,  but  Spain. 
Wellington  is  on  the  Pyrenees  and  may  enter  France  when  he  will. 
He  was  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal  in  the  beginning  of  May — on  the 
23rd  of  June  he  is  on  the  frontier  of  France.  If  one  wishes  to  under- 
stand what  this  battle  of  Yittoria  was,  he  has  but  to  read  the  following 
extract  from  the  Official  Report  drawn  up  at  Bayonne  by  General 
Gazau,  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  French  army  :~^'  The  army  have 
lost  everylhing-^all  their  baggage,  all  their  equipages,  all  their  cannon, 
all  their  tnoneg^  all  their  stores  an4  provisions,  all  their  papers,  so 
that  no  one  can  reckon  either  what  he  has  or  what  is  due  to  him. 
Officers  and  even  generals  have  no  other  clothes  than  those  on  tlieir 
backs,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  had  not  even  shoes  to  their 

M.  Maurel  adds  that,  in  spite  of  so  awkward  a  preliminary 
to  the  Congress  of  Prague,  ^  Buonaparte  affected  to  think  that 
this  victory  had  made  no  change  in  his  position,  and  thought 
he  had  set  all  right  again  by  forbidding  that  the  Moniteur 
should  make  any  mention  of  the  battle  of  Yittoria  ! '  He  was 
mistaken,  *  and  judged  as  ill  of  the  policy  of  M.  de  Mettemich 
as  he  bad  done  of  the  fortitude  of  the  Emperor  Alexander — the 
patriotism  of  the  Prussians — and  the  military  genius  of  Wel^ 
lington.'  {lb.) 

We  find  in  the  MS.  Notes  a  very  interesting  account,  from  the 
Dnke*s  own  mouth,  of  the  circumstances  which  M.  Maurel  has 
thus  cleverly  sketched,  and  which  we  may  adduce  as  an  additional 
instance  of  the  sagacity  with  which  he  seizes  the  true  points  of 
bis  subject : — 

2n2  ^       *D.of 
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*  D.  of  W.  When  I  advanced  upon  Burgoe  the  second  timcj  and 
had  taken  my  measures  for  driving  back  all  the  French  posts  and 
attacking  the  place,  I  was  very  much  surprised  by  a  loud  explosion — 
they  had  blown  up  Burgos, 

*  Gurwood.  Did  they  not  blow  it  up  rather  too  soon,  Sir? 

'D.  Why  yes;  we  were  even  told  that  there  was  a  whole  bat- 
talion which  in  their  hurry  they  blew  up  with  the  place.  When 
I  heard  and  saw  this  explosion  (for  I  was  within  a  few  miUs,  and 
the  effect  was  tremendous)  I  made  a  sudden  resolution  [with  em- 
phasis] IN8TANTER — to  cross  the  Ebro  and  endeavour  to  push  the 
Frejick  at  once  to  the  Pyrenees,  We  had  Jieard  of  the  battles  of 
LiUzen  and  Bautzen,  and  the  Armistice;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Allies 
in  Germany  looked  very  ill.  All  about  me  were  against  my  crossing 
the  Ebro :  they  represented  that  we  had  done  enough — that  we  ought  not 
to  risk  the  army  and  what  we  had  cUready  gained— that  this  Armistice 
would  enable  Buonaparte  to  reinforce  his  army  in  JS^in — that  we 
iherrfore  should  look  to  a  defensive  system  and  take  up  the  line  of 
the  Ebro,  &c.  /  thought  otherwise,  I  asked  them  what  they  meant 
by  taking  up  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  a  river  300  miles  long  ;  and  what 
good  I  was  to  do  along  that  line?  I  knew  that  the  Armistice  could 
not  affect,  in  the  way  of  reinforcement,  so  distant  an  army  as  that  of 
Spain,  I  thought  that  if  1  could  not  hustle  the  French  out  of  Spain 
before  they  were  reinforced,  I  should  not  be  able  to  hold  any  position 
in  Spain  when  they  should  be  so ;  and  above  all,  I  calculated  on  the 
effect  that  a  victory  might  have  on  the  Armistice  itself;  in  shorty  I 
would  not  listen  to  the  advice,  I  crossed  the  river  and  pushed  the 
French  till  I  overtook  them  at  Vittoria.  The  event  showed  I  was 
right  in  my  military  expectations — and  I  found  afterwards  that  I  was 
equally  right  in  my  political  speculations — the  victory  excited  a  great 
sensation  in  Germany,  and  particularly  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allies,  The  way  it  reached  them  wcu  this — Buonaparte  was  at 
Dresden  when  the  account  of  the  battle  reached  him  in  an  extra- 
ordinary short  space  of  time,  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  send 
Soult  to  take  the  command  in  Spain  {as  being,  as  he  told  Bubna,  the 
Austrian  Minister  at  Dresden,  ^^  la  meilleure  tete  militaire  que  nous 
ayons  **).*  Bubna  soon  found  out  the  extent  of  the  victory  ;  and  he 
sent  off  a  secret  messenger  to  Count  Stadion,  who,  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander^ the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Mettemich,  were  at  a  chateau 
in  Silesia,  where  the  messenger  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night* 
Stadion,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  the  letter,  went  immediately  along  the 
corridors  of  the  chdteau,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  Kings  and 
Ministers,  and  calling  them  all  (with  some  very  bruyantes  expressions 
of  joy)  to  get  up,  for  he  had  good  news  from  S^in.  They  soon  assem- 
iledn  and,  seeing  that  it  was  a  blow  that  in  all  probability  ^oovld 

*  This  he  seemt  to  have  often  repeated.  He  told  Col.  Detpret,  an  aide-de-camp  of 
King  Joseph's,  who  reached  him  at  Moscow,  *  that  Marshal  Soult  was  la  senU  tet* 
militaire  ^Hl  eut  en  EspagneJ* — (Napier,  ▼.  598.)  The  Emperor  was  not,  nor  is, 
alone  in  this  estimate ;  we  may  suspect,  however,  that  his  Majesty's  opinion  was  at  that 
moment  strengthened  hy  the  remonstrances  whicli  Soult  had  made  against  the  measures 
taken  after  the  ImUIU  qf'  Salamattca,'~^ib,  590. 

y-~>         1     deliver 
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deliver  Spain,  the  Austrians  took  their  line,  and  hostilities  recom- 
menced.    You  know  the  rest,* ^  MS.  Notes. 

When  the  Duke  crosses  the  Pyrenees  and  enters  France  he 
appears  in  a  still  more  remarkable  light — in  the  combined  cha- 
racter of  the  conqueror  of  the  French  armies  and  the  protector  of 
the  French  people.  M.  Maurel  does  full  justice  to  this  new 
phase  of  his  glory,  and  dwells  on  the  magnanimity  with  which 
he  determined  to  send  back  into  their  own  country  the  whole  of 
his  Spanish  troops — 30,000  men — *  although  they  were  excellent 
soldiers/  and  who  were  of  course  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
his  movements — because  he  could  neither  by  advice,  threats, 
nor  punishment,  prevent  their  plundering  the  French  peasantry. 
The  Spanish  generals  solicited  to  be  spared  this  disgrace ;  the 
Duke  told  them  roundly  that  they  were  as  much  to  blame  as 
their  soldiers  ;  but  so  far  acceded  to  their  penitent  request  that  a 
considerable  number  were  present — though  of  little  use — at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse. 

*  Of  this  victory,  which,'  says  M.  Maurel,  *  has  been  so  much 
argued  about,  there  it  but  one  word  to  be  said, — that  Soult,  in  his 
own  private  letter  to  Suchet,  does  not  look  on  himself  as  the 
conqueror.'  Here  M.  Maurel  must  excuse  us.  As  to  the  victory 
itself  he  need  not  have  said  even  one  word — we  wanted  not  Mar- 
shal Soult's  private  letter — we  have  his  public  deeds  and  dates. 
But  we  think  M.  Maurel  might  have  spared  a  few  words  to  expose 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  the  system  of  imposture 
which  he,  on  other  occasions,  so  ably  stigmatizes.  We  ourselves 
will  never  submit  to  any  misrepresentation  or  ambiguity  on  the 
subject ;  and  we  therefore  repeat,  that  in  the  battle  of  the  10th 
April  Marshal  Soult  was  driven  from  his  fortified  position 
into  the  town;  next  day  he  abandoned  the  town — that  night 
his  army  fled,  marching  twenty-two  miles,  and  in  the  utmost 
disorder ;  the  third  day  found  him  at  Castelnaudary,  forty  miles 
from  Toulouse,  and  preparing  to  continue  his  flight,  when 
the  armistice  concluded  in  Paris  extended  its  protection  to 
him.  We  cannot  forget  that  when  Marshal  Soult  was  sent  here 
OS  ambassador  to  the  Queen's  coronation,  the  French  press  and 
the  French  Government  took  that  favourable  opportunity  of 
claiming  for  him — with  a  parade  meant  to  be  insulting,  but  in 
truth  only  contemptible — the  victory  of  Toulouse  ;  and  poor  King 
Louis  Philippe  had  the  weakness  to  countenance  this  most  glaring 
of  falsehoods  by  subscribing  ofiicially  1000  francs  towards  erect- 
ing, on  the  field  that  Soult  had  abandoned,  a  monument  in  honour 
of  his  victory.  We  cannot  but  wish — merely  for  his  own  sake — 
that  M.  Maurel  had  marked  a  little  more  strongly  this  fanfarro- 
nade^  which  we  think  as  discreditable  as  anything  that  can  be 
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reproached  to  Buonaparte  himself.  The  honest  historian,  who 
has  to  account  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  will 
have  many  such  concessions  to  add  to  the  grand  and  most  fatal 
one  of  sending  a  Bourhon  Prince  to  bring  home  the  bones  of  him 
whom  his  own  Archbishop  and  Ambassador,  M.  de  Pradt,  esti- 
mated no  higher  than  a  *  Jupiter- Scapin ! '  and  whom  Louis 
Philippe  himself  publicly  characterized  as  *  a  Corsican  Usurper, 
whose  ATROCIOUS  designs  he  prayed  Divine  Providence  to  defeat  P 
— Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Bis/iop  Watson^  28^A  July, 
1804. 

M.  Maurel,  following  out  his  theme  of  the  noble  conduct  which 
the  Duke  pursued  and  inspired  at  last  among  all  around  him 
towards  the  French  people,  says : — 

^  He  had  taken  such  an  irresistible  ascendant  over  the  Basques 
as  well  as  over  all  the  population  of  the  frontier,  that  Marshal  Soult 
fairly  told  the  French  ministry,  who  had  written  to  him  about  raising 
a  levie  en  masse,  that  such  a  measure  could  not  be  thought  of,  as  he 
found  that  the  country  people  carried  their  money  and  drove  away 
their  cattle  to  seek  protection  in  the  lines  of  the  English  army.** 

This  high  and  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  was,  M.  Maurel 
thinks,  even  as  much  as  his  victories,  the  motive  which,  on  the 
return  of  Buonaparte,  induced  all  the  t^owers  of  Europe  to  con- 
stitute him  in  truth  Generalissimo  of  their  armies. 

^  It  was  not  only  his  victories  and  hb  immense  military  successes 
that  pointed  him  out  to  the  choice  of  Europe.  He  had  shown  an  ele- 
vation of  thought,  a  simplicity  of  purpose,  a  height  of  probity,  and  a 
depth  of  good  sense,  which,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  whirlwind,  such  an 
insanity  of  ambition  as  he  was  opposed  by,  seemed  not  merely  admir- 
able, but  miraculous.  His  genius,  his  character,  the  whole  current  of 
his  life  and  deeds,  and  his  slow  and  gradual  growth,  all  concurred  in 
making  him  the  most  effective  obstacle  that  Europe  could  oppo^  to 
the  aggression  of  Buonaparte.*-^.  116. 

We  need  not  say  how  this  confidence  was  justified  at  Waterloo 
and  after  t 

M.  Maurel,  as  might  be  anticipated,  treats  the  three  days'  cam- 
paign of  Waterloo  impartially,  and  with  general  accuracy,  and 
arrives  at  a  fair  and  full  appreciation  of  the  extent  and  consequences 
of  the  victory.  He  disposes,  shortly  indeed,  but  still  conclu- 
sively, of  the  two  grand  pretexts  of  a  concurrence  of  accidents 
and  a  superiority  of  numbers,  to  which  his  countrymen  usually  at- 

*  Hereabouts  M.  Maurel  makes  a  droll  mistalce:  in  expatiating  on  tbe  disintertsted' 
ness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  be  rcpresentt  bis  bwn  pcctiniary  affairs  as  being  in 
such  disorder  that  he  is  h<tras8ed  fry  his  crtdUors,  &c.  M.  Maurel  has  omitted  tbe 
word  *  public*  before  <  creditors  *  {IHapatduBSf  xi«  387)^  aud  has  Strang^]/  mistaken 
the  public  finances  for  tbe  Duke*8  own, 
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tribute  Wellington's  success.  He  sbowt  dearly  that  the  battle  was 
woti  independently  of  any  of  those  supposed  fortutiate  accidents, 
and  he  admits  (though  not,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  fact)  that  the  Duke  had  no  numerical  superiority. 
On  both  these  important  heads  of  strategy  and  numbers  thete  is, 
we  think,  something  to  be  added  to  M.  Maurel's  stateihents.  He 
shows  that  long  before  actual  operations  commenced  Wellington 
had  taken  his  own  sagacious  and  confident  view  of  the  reshlt,  atid 
had  made  genetal  arrangements  for  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
France,  an  event  of  which  he  never  doubted.  But  we  a  little 
wonder  that  he  does  not  allude  ihore  distinctly  to  the  imjintatioti 
— silly  enough  in  itself,  but  having  obtained,  from  the  barefaced 
fklsebood  of  Bupnaparte  himself  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  servile 
echoes  of  his  party  both  in  France  and  England — a  degree  of 
fcurrency  that  makes  it  worth  notice — that  the  Duke  was  mv' 
prised  at  Waterloo.  A  few  words,  we  hope,  will  clear  up  that 
point,  even  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Two  great  armies  were  spread  in  extensive  cantonments  for 
above  one  hundred  miles  along  their  respective  frontiers,  thus : — 

fOMend.      GkpU.      Mh,      BruxtiUeM.      FUun$.     GemUoux.      Namwr 
»     SSm.      %     90    »    30  ..    »    ..    25      »    ..   15    ..    »    ..  12    ..  » 

Fboktieb. 

»  ..  40m.  «    30    ..     •    ..    SO    ..    «       10    ..    •  ..  18    ..      «    ..    26     4» 
f Dunkirk,    Lille,  Valendetmei,   Maubtug;   Beaumont,  PhUippeville,    Giv^, 

This  diagram  shows  the  chief  places  b£  the  two  lines  of  can- 
tonments, and  a  rough  estimate  of  the  distance  in  Hiiles  between 
the  towns,  though  their  position  is  by  no  means  equidistant  from 
the  frotitiet  as  we  are  forced  to  represent  it.  The  French  towns 
may  be  from  five  to  twelve  miles,  and  the  allied  towns  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles,  from  the  frontier. 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  whichever  party  should  determine 
on  being  the  assailant,  would,  within  a  few  hours,  collect  his 
forces  by  a  lateral  movement  to  the  point  whence  he  intended  to 
move,  and  from  that  point  he  would  reckon  on  surprising  the 
'single  corps  of  the  enemy's  line  opposite  to  him.  It  was 
doubtful — not  merely  to  the  public  but  to  the  armies,  their 
tienerals,  and  the  governments  on  all  sides — ^which  was  likely  to 
mbve  first — Buonaparte  himself  seems  to  have  hesitated  long 
about  his  own  coursq.  Soult  and  all  his  military  Confidants 
advised  a  defensive  system,  and  to  await  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
behind  the  strong  line  of  French  fortresses  {Beauchamp^  ii.  240), 
and  this  was  certainly  the  best  course  in  a  military  point  of 
view ;  but  his  political  position  was  so  precarious,  and  his  per- 
sonal impatience  so  great,  that  he  decided,  probably  not  much 

before 
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before  the  12th  of  Jane,  when  he  left  Paris,   on  taking  the 
oSeniSiye ;  but  here  again  would  arise  complicated  uncertainties. 
Which  of  three  plans  was  he  to  adopt?    1,  To  move  from   Lille 
upon  the  English  right,  and  cut  them  ofF  from  the  sea ;  or,  2,  to 
move  from  Maubeuge  on  the  English  left,  and  drive  them  back 
to  the  sea ;  or,  3,  to  move  from  Philippeville  or  Givet,  to  attack 
the  Prussians  behind  Namur,  and  force  them  back  into  Ger- 
many ? — The  second  of  these  plans  was  probably  the  uppermost 
in  his  mind ;  but  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  towards  a  junction 
with  the  English   resolved  the  two  latter  plans  into  one  and 
decided  the  question :  on  the  13th  he  was  at  Avesnes,  and  thence 
issued  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  troops  at  Beaumont  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  :  and  it  was  probably  not  till  he  heard  at 
Avesnes   what   the   Prussians   were  about   that  he  had  finally 
decided  on  his  precise  point  of  attack ;  on  the   15th  his  army 
advanced,    crossing    the   Sambre   at   Charleroi ;    and   a   forced 
march  of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  brought  him  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Prussians  at  Fleurus.     The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, so  far  from  being  unprepared,  had  all  his  troops  distri- 
buted and  his  measures  taken  to  meet  whichever  of  those  probable 
attempts  should  be  made  ;  and,  as  he  himself  tells  us — 
^  as  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  to  prove  that  the  enemy's  movement 
upon  Charleroi  was  the  real  point  of  attack '  {Dispat.  xii.  478) — 
he  moved  all  the  troops  already  stationed  along  his  front  in  that 
direction — bringing  up  himself  the  reserves  from  Brussels,  and 
meeting  the   enemy    more  than  half-way  at  Quatre-Bras;   and 
Buonaparte  was  much  more  surprised  at  finding  Wellington  at 
Quatre-Bras,  who  he  thought  was  only  in  front  of  Brussels,  than 
Wellington  could  be  at  finding  him  whom  he  had  come  expressly 
to  meet.     If  Buonaparte  had  come  by  Lille  and  Valenciennes, 
Wellington,  in  utrumque  paratus^  would  have  probably  met  him 
on  the  side  of  Ath.     If  he  had  come  by  Namur,  the  Duke  might 
have  met  him  at  Gembloux — he  chose  to  come  by  Charleroi,  and 
he  met  him  at  Quatre-Bras.     All   these  points  of  rendezvous 
were  about  equally  within  reach  of  Brussels,  the  protection  of 
which  was  the  first  object,  and  where,  as  from  a  centre,  Welling- 
ton was  awaiting  to  see  to  which  point  of  the  circumference  his 
force  was  to  radiate.     But  the  Duke,  forsooth,  was  at  a  ball. 
He  might  as  well  be  at  a  ball  as  in  bed ;  but  even  the  ball 
entered  into  his  calculations.     General  Muffling,  the  Prussian 
officer  attached  to  his  staff,  tells  us,  in  his  recently  published 
Memoirs,  that 

'  towards  midnight  the  Duke  entered  my  room,  and  said,  "  I  have  got 
news  from  Mons,  from  General  Dornberg,  who  reports  [that  the  French 
were  coming  by  Charleroi],  &c. ;  therefore  orders  fur  the  concentratioo 
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of  my  army  at  Nivelles  and  Quatre  Bras  are  already  dispatched.  The 
namerous  iriends  of  Napoleon  who  are  here  will  raise  their  heads ;  the 
well-disposed  must  be  tranquillised  ;  let  us,  therefore,  go  all  the  same 
to  the  ball  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond ;  after  which,  about  five  o'clock, 
we  can  ride  off  to  the  troops  assembled  at  Quatre  Bras."  All  took 
place  accordingly ;  the  Duke  appeared  very  cheerful  at  the  ball,  where 
all  the  great  people  of  Brussels  were  collected :  he  remained  there  till 
three  o'clock,  and  about  five  o'clock  we  were  on  horseback.' 

All  the  world  knows  the  severe  reproaches  which  Napoleon 
directed  against  Ney  for  having  been  so  late  at  Quatre  Bras.  It 
was,  he  said,  the  key  of  the  whole  campaign,  and  all  was  lost 
because  they  found,  to  their  great  surprise^  that  Wellington  had 
occupied  it  in  too  great  force  to  be  dislodged.  So  vanishes  the 
envious  fable  of  a  *  surprise,^ 

We  have  also  a  word  to  say  on  M.  Maurel's  statement  of  the 
respective  forces  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  frankly  acknow- 
ledges— what  we  all  know,  though  the  French  in  general  do  not 
choose  to  believe  it — that  our  official  returns  are  of  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy — the  name  of  each  individual  man  present, 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  in  any  British  regiment  or  ship^  is 
as  scrupulously  reported  as  it  would  be  in  a  parish  register. 
M.  Maurel  has  therefore,  with  perfect  confidence,  abstracted  the 
detailed  official  return  given  in  the  Dispatches,  and  which  gives 
the  British  army,  as  present  in  the  field  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  June,  1815:  — 

Artillery  and  engineers         •         •         •       7,310 

Cavalry 9,403 

Infantry  (including  the  German  Lc^on 

3,845) 20,159 

36,872 

So  far  is  certain ;  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority  he  carries 
the  Duke's  auxiliary  troops  to  the  following  numbers  : — 

Brunswickers      •         .         •         .         .       8,000 
Hanoverians       .  •         .         •  •       9,000 

Dutch  or  Belgians       .         •         .         .     17,000 

34,000* 

We  hare  no  official  evidence  to  test  this  statement  by,  but  we 
find  that  General  Guillaume  (who  latterly  chose  to  call  himself 
cfe  Vaudoncourt)f  a  violent  Buonapartist,  and  who  is  most  un- 
scrupulously anxious  to  inflame  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  num- 
bers, reckons  these  auxiliaries  at  only  25,000,  which  we  are  still 
inclined  to  think  an  exaggeration  of  at  least  5000  men.     We 

*  Bt  some  error  in  hit  (iddition  M.  Maurel's  Mai  it  37,890.  We  cannot  discover 
how  this  discrepancy  between  his  own  figures  arises,  unless  he  reckoned  the  German 
Legion  twice  orer. 
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have  already  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  own  opinion  on  this 
point  {ante^  p.  512).  The  whole  difierence,  however,  is  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  it  is  enough  to  repeat  M.  Maurel's 
former  remark  on  the  Campaigns  in  Spain,  that,  even  when  the 
numbers  appeai-ed  equal,  the  unity  of  Buonaparte's  army,  as 
against  the  diversity  of  Wellington's,  was  already  a  vast  supe- 
riority— how  immense  was  it  on  this  occasion,  when,  s^^ain^ 
75,000,  or,  as  the  Duke  thought,  little  short  of  80,000,  of  the 
best  soldiers  of  France,  he  had  the  disadvantage  of  havliig 
to  manage,  as  M.  Maurei  says,  ^  five  or  six  different  nations' — some 
of  whom,  for  want  of  discipline,  would  hardly  obey  his  orders, 
and  for  want  of  experience  hardly  knew  how  1  It  is  very  natoral 
that  M.  Maurei,  who  has  found,  We  understand,  a  hospitable 
asylum  in  Belgium,  should  wish  to  spedc  delicately  on  this 
delicate  subject,  and  he  does  it  with  a  mixture  of  address  and 
truth  which  has  somewhat  amused  us : — 

*  These  auxiliary  armies  may  be  ranged  in  two  classes — the  one,  a 
great  number  of  recruits  and  young  soldiers  who  had  nev^  seen  fire ; 
and  the  other,  old  soldiers — Belgians,  Dutch^  and  Germans — who  had 
served  iong  under  Buonaparte,  and  were  now  suspected  of  serving 
reluctantly  against  him.  These  suspicions  were  profoundly  unjust 
The  Belgians,  Dutch,  and  Germans  conducted  themselves  with  the 
most  hrtllicmt  courage  and  the  greatest  loyalty.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  knowing  how  superior  in  every  way  the 
French  cavalry  and  artillery  were,  placed  all  his  reliance  on  this  20,000 
British  infantry  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  Waterloo.* 

We  have  no  inclination  to  revive  any  of  those  delicate  ques- 
tions to  which  M,  Maurei  alludes ;  we  are  quite  satisfied  with 
his  candid  confession  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  knew 
pretty  well  how  to  handle  troops,  was  reduced  *  io  place  all  his 
reliance  on  the  16,000  British  and  4000  Hanoverian  infimtrf 
which  he  had  drawn  up  in  front  of  Waterloo  1 '  We  quite  agree 
with  M.  Maurei,  that  any  suspicion  of  the  auxiliaries  being  di*' 
affected  to  the  general  cause  and  inclined  to  desert  to  Buonaparte 
would  be  unjust.  Some  of  the  Dutch  corps  behaved  well,  and 
three  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  Duke's  great  Despatch ;  but 
some  of  them  were  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  invincibility  of 
Napoleon,  which  produced  unlucky  accidents.  We  find  is  the 
MS*  Notes  an  interesting  anecdote  that  will  illustrate  this  part  of 
the  subject  in  the  Duke's  own  characteristic  style  of  telling  the 
truth,  while  he  good-naturedly  suggests  what  may  be  urged  in 
palliation : — 

*  The  prestige  of  Buonaparte  had  an  enormous  influence  on  \is 
troops.  I* II  give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  Dutch  corps  in  the 
French  army  in  the  Peninsula — which  I  knew  very  well,  for  I  hai 
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foOewed  themfirom  tlie  Tagus  to  the  Bidtusoa — and  they  were  always 
im  ike  French  rear^uard^  and  no  men  could  behave  better.  On  the 
counter 'revolution  in  Holland  tltey  came  over  to  «#,  and  I  sent  them 
home  by  sea.  The  next  time  I  saw  my  Dutch  friends  was  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  where  Uiey  were  with  the  Dutch  army  under  my 
orders ;  and,  hnmcing  them  to  be  steady,  good  soldiers,  I  placed  them 
in  the  garden  of  Hougoumont ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  see  the  great 
French  columns  moving  dotcn  upon  them^  but  they  tooh  fright  and 
ran  away,  and  I  was  obliged  myself  to  go  down  to  try  and  rally  theni, 
hut  I  could  not.  The  Austrian  General  Vincent  was  with  me,  and 
I  said  to  him,  "  There  are  the  troops  with  which  I  am  to  win  this 
battle."  He  shrugged  up  his  shotdders,  and  said,  "  C'est  bien  mal- 
heureux."  But  luckily  I  had  my  own  people  at  hand,  and  we  kept 
Hougoumont  and  won  the  battle  without  the  help  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ance^ who  were  still  possessed  with  the  opiniofi  of  the  invincibility  oj 
Htwnaparte.  This  idea,  which  was  even  stronger  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  continental  armies  than  the  soldiers,  had  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence over  everybody — even  emperors  and  kings ;  and  you  may  judge 
whcU  it  must  have  had  with  his  own  troops.* — MS.  Note, 

This  anecdote  exhibits  another  trait  of  the  Duke's  cha- 
racter, which  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed.  He  knew  very  well 
that  it  was  not  his  proper  duty  on  such  a  day  to  mix  himself 
in  the  partial  skirmishes  that  might  occur  on  so  extensive  a 
field,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  seen  that  a  British 
regiment  had  given  way  he  would  have  left  to  its  own  officers 
and  the  general  commanding  the  corps  the  care  of  rallying 
them,  but  on  this  occasion  he  went  himself,  because  He  ^  knew 
these  men  very  v)ell^  because  they  had  '  come  over  to  him  in  Spain/ 
and  He  ^  had  sent  them  home,*  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  He 
was  like  to  have  a  personal  influence  over  them  which  no  one 
else  could  have.     Hence  that  risk — dignus  vindice  nodus  I 

When  this  great  victory  had  opened  to  the  allies,  who  had 
abundant  cause  for  exasperation,  the  fields  of  France  and  the 
gates  of  t^aris,  there  was,  says  M.  Maurel, 

'  Nothing  that  more  honourably  distinguished  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
amongst  the  many  illustrious  figures  of  the  period  than  his  deep  disdain 
of  anything  that  could  look  like  vengeance,  of  any  feeling  of  jealousy  or 
of  rancour.  The  same  perfect  calm — the  complete  self-possession 
which  he  had  preserved  in  the  most  difficult  and  painful  circumstances 
of  his  career,  he  still  preserves  in  the  midst  of  Ids  triumph.  .  .  .  His 
first  thought  on  escaping  from  the  terrible  tumult  of  the  battle  was 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  France.' — p.  127. 

M.  Maurel  shows  his  own  real  patriotism  and  his  Intelligent 
affection  for  his  country  in  dwelling  with  gratitude  on  the  gene- 
rous influence  which  the  Duke  was  always  prompt  to  exercise  in 
her  favour.  *  We  had  been  making  war,'  said  the  Duke,  *  on 
Buonaparte,  not  on  France :'  and,  whether  advancing  from  the 
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South  in  18149  or  from  the  North  in  1815,  he  was  desirous  of 
being  thought  of,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  deliverer  from  an 
odious  military  tyranny ;  and  he  was  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
doing  injury  to  individual  interests  as  offending  public  feel- 
ing. It  is  remarkable  how  identical  in  substance,  and  almost  in 
terms,  was  the  Duke's  proclamation  on  entering  France  to  that 
which  Shakspeare  attributes  to  Henry  V.  on  a  like  occasion  : — 

^  And  we  give  express  charge  that,  in  our  marches  through  the 
country,  there  be  nothing  compelled  from  the  villages — nothing  taken 
but  paid  for ;  none  of  the  French  upbraided,  or  abused  in  di^lainful 
language ;  for  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.' — Henry  K.,  act  iii.  scene  5. 

Such  was  the  principle  that  before  the  battle  dictated  the 
prospective  measures  he  had  taken  for  the  invasion  of  France. 
Such  was  the  able  letter  to  Prince  Mettemich,  in  which,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  the  Duke  details  the  reasons  for  a  con- 
vention which  he  proposed  should  be  entered  into  between 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Allied  Powers,  by  which  on  their  en- 
trance into  France  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all  questions — the  subsistence  of  these  immense  and 
independent  armies — was  to  be  conducted  by  French  authorities, 
and  under  the  King's  government.  Nothing  could  be  at  once  so 
conciliatory  and  so  effective  as  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  armies  would  be  secured  without  bringing  them 
into  vexatious  contact  with  the  population,  and  by  which  a  duty, 
unpopular  in  itself,  might  be  adroitly  made  to  conduce  to  the 
weight  of  the  King's  authority,  and  strength  to  the  Royalist  party. 

Such  precisely  is  the  tone  of  a  letter  of  the  11th  of  August 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  he  develops  the  principle  on 
which  the  war  was  really  made,  and  which  ought  to  reconcile 
the  French  people  to  the  result,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  military 
reverses,  which,  he  often  says,  are  not  those  of  the  French  nation, 
but  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  He  sees  and  he  laments  that 
France  has  a  dangerous  preponderance  in  Europe,  but  he  will 
not  consent  to  diminish  it  by  any  breach  of  good  faith : — 

'  The  French  people  submitted  to  Buonaparte,  but  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  the  allies  would  be  in  possession  of  Paris  in  a 
fortnight  after  one  battle  fought,  if  the  French  people  in  general  had 
not  been  favourably  disposed  to  the  cause  which  the  allies  were  sup- 
posed to  favour.* — p.  129. 

The  whole  of  that  letter,  written  in  confidence  to  his  colleague, 
ought — sua  si  bona  norint — to  have  made  the  Duke  of  Wellington  _ 
with  the  French  nation  the  most  popular  of  statesmen  after  having 
been  the  most  modest  of  conquerors.    But,  as  M.  Maurel  remarks 
in  the  outset,  Buonaparte  was  the  symbol  of  Revolution,  and  the 
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Dake  was  the  sjrmbol  of  Order ;  and  for  sixty  years,  revolution- 
no  matter  in  what  direction — backwards,  forwards,  up  or  down 
— Louis  Philippe — Louis  Blanc — Louis  Napolecm — anything 
—any  one — that  is  not  legal  and  legitimate — has  been  the 
principle  of  all  those  noisy  classes  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
claim  of  conferring  popularity.  Bacon  said  that  knowledge 
is  power.  This  is  true  in  the  abstract,  and  was  still  more  so 
when  knowledge  was  reason ;  but  we  have  unhappily  too  much 
evidence  that  in  modem  times  noise  is  power ;  and  if  we  were 
driven  to  select  the  most  commanding  trait  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's career,  it  would  be  that  he  had  made  his  way  indif- 
ferent, though  not  deaf,  to  mere  popular  noise,  till  it  at  length 
died  away,  soon  to  revive  into  a  pealing  anthem  of  national 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  affection. 

M.  Maurel  commences  some  very  judicious  observations  on 
the  Duke's  personal  disposition  and  temper,  by  a  protest  against 
the  false  idea  that  might  be  raised  by  the  surname  of  the  Iron 
Duke,  His  remarks  are  perfectly  just,  but  he  mistakes,  as  a 
foreigner  might  naturally  do,  the  date  and  cause  of  that  appella- 
tion.    He  says — 

'  the  horror  the  Duke  had  of  pillage,  and  of  every  kind  of  dis- 
order or  excess,  and  hb  inflexible  severity  in  maintaining  discipline, 
have  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  Iron  Duke.* — p.  137. 
Now,  if  our  recollection  be  correct,  this  epithet — though  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  applicable  enough  to  the  Duke's  rigid  sense 
of  duty  on  all  occasions — had  no  relation  to  his  military  character, 
and,  in  fact,  was  never  heard  of  till  the  last  very  few  years  ;  and,  we 
believe,  it  was  occasioned  thus  : — The  eminence  of  the  Duke,  and 
his  known  sense  of  justice,  exposed  him  to  a  vast  number  of 
applications  from  a  variety  of  persons,  a  few  of  whom  might 
have  had  some,  but  the  gieat  majority  had  not  the  slightest, 
claim  on  his  interposition.  Yet  he  had  always  the  courtesy  to 
answer  the  applicants,  and  was  often  too  ready  to  credit  the 
appeals  made  to  his  charity.  When  this  habit  of  his  came  to 
be  known,  it  is,  we  have  been  informed,  almost  incredible 
what  a  waste  of  his  time  and  patience  those  applications  in- 
flicted upon  him.  Faithful  to  his  principle  of  considering  him- 
self a  public  servant,  he  would  not  give  up  answering  these 
importunities  and  impertinences ;  but  at  last,  finding  that  his 
correspondents  not  only  increased,  but  were  proud  of  showing  his 
letters,  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  making  his  answers  as  concise  as 
possible ;  and  to  persons  who  he  thought  had  no  right  to  address 
him,  he  would  throw  in  some  expression  which,  without  being 
uncivil,  would  at  least  not  flatter  the  impertinent  correspondent, 
nor  encourage  a  continuance  of  so  inconvenient  and  annoying  a 
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practice.  Some  of  these  answers  got  into  the  newspapers,  and 
ainused  the  public  by  their  dry  epigrammatism.  The  hundreds 
of  benevolenty  instructive^  and  affectionate  letters  that  he  wrote 
to  those  who  had  some  claim  to  his  advice,  were  )cnown  but  to 
him  and  them,  while  the  public  saw  only  the  hard,  dry  speci- 
mens with  which  the  newspapers  amused  them — and  which, 
after  all,  are  admirable  specimens  of  their  kind. 

The  sam^  observation  may  be  made  £^  to  his  manners.  In 
private,  nothing  could  be  easier,  more  cheerful,  more  social, 
more  entirely  unaffected,  more  personally  obliging ;  but,  when  it 
came  to  matters  of  business,  he  was  staid,  attentive,  cold — ^above 
all  things,  scn^pulous  of  not  exciting  hopes  or  incurring  lia- 
bilities beyond  his  precise  intentions.  In  political  differences 
of  opinion,  when  they  were  candid,  he  was  indulgent  and  accom- 
modating. It  was  only  when  he  suspected  something  of  trick  or 
intrigue  that  his  nature  suddenly  hardened  against  it ;  and  two 
or  three  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  which  became  public 
piade  of  course  more  impression  than  the  much  more  numerous 
but  less  known  occasions  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  character 
which  he  loved  best  of  all — both  in  public  and  private — that  of 
a  peace-4:];iaker.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  when  iron 
roads,  and  iron  ships,  and  iron  everything  were  in  fashion,  some 
one,  in  reference  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Duke's  inflexibility, 
called  him  the  Iron  Duke ;  and  as  the  phrase  had  enough  of 
compliment  to  please  his  admirers  and  of  criticism  to  gratify  those 
who  were  not,  and  of  truth  to  satisfy  both,  it  has  obtained  a  kind 
of  trivial  vogue,  of  which,  when  it  is  rightly  understoody  we  have 
no  inclination  to  deprive  it. 

After  this  explanation,  we  pursue  with  pleasure  SJ.  Maurel's 
qualification  of  the  term  Iron  Duke,  which  would  be  very  just  if 
it  had  been  (as  he  supposed)  applied  to  him  in  his  campaigns  : — 

'  There  may  be  something  of  truth  in  this  expression,  but  we  must 
not  take  it  too  literally.  It  would  give  a  very  &lse  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  man.  It  was  only  true  when  applied  to  a  graver  class  of  offences 
or  errors  which  were  likely  to  compromise  tiie  interests  of  the  State 
or  the  safety  of  the  Army. 

^  But,  moreover,'  adds  M.  Maurel,  ^  there  never  was  a  general  more 
sparing  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  or  who  endeavoured  to  lighten  th^ 
labours,  their  privations,  and  their  £itigue,  with  a  more  paternal  affec- 
tion. Never  did  a  commander-in-chief  take  more  care,  or  give  himsdf 
more  trouble,  to  secure  the  individual  and  general  comfort  of  hb  army. 
When  some  minor  fault  occuri*ed,  that  did  not  seem  to  compromise 
higher  interests,  he  was  not  only  placable,  but  even  indulgent,  and 
good-natured  in  the  ^11  and  honest  vulgarity  of  the  term !  * 

M.  Maurel  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  feeling  by  instances  from 
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the  Dispatches,  and  especially  one  reroarkahle  letter,  in  which  he 
deprecates  what  might  do  honour  to  himself  at  the  risk  of  giving 
pain  to  others.  One  of  his  friends  (whose  name  is  left  blank  in 
the  Dispatches,  and  M.  Maarel  designates  as  '  Mr.  A./  but  who, 
we  believe,  was  Mr.  Ooker)  had  some  idea  of  writing  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Duke, 
who,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  what  he  feared  might  be  an 
invidious  undertaking.  M.  Maurel  truly  calls  it  '  a  very  original 
letter  f — 

<  The  history  of  a  battle  is  not  unUke  the  history  of  a  baU.  Some 
individuals  may  recollect  all  the  little  events  of  which  the  great  result 
is  the  battle  won  or  lost ;  but  no  individual  can  recollect  the  order  in 
which  or  the  exact  moment  at  which  they  occurred,  which  makes  all 
the  ditference  as  to  their  value  and  importance. 

<  Then  the  fiiults  or  the  misbehaviour  of  some  gave  occasion  for  the 
distinction  of  others,  and  perhaps  were  the  cause  of  material  losses ;  and 
you  cannot  write  a  true  history  of  a  battle  without  including  the  ^ults 
and  misbehaviour  of  part  at  least  of  those  engaged. 

^  Believe  me,  every  man  that  you  see  in  a  miiitary  uniibrm  is  not  a 
beio  ;  and  that,  although  in  an  account  of  a  genenl  aetion,  such  as  that 
of  Waterloo,  many  instances  of  individual  heroism  must  be  passed 
over  unnoticed,  it  is  better  for  the  ffenerai  interest  to  leave  those  parts 
of  the  fitory  untold  than  to  tell  the  whole  truth.'— ^at^r^/,  p.  138 ; 
DUp.  xii.  590. 

But,  besides  this  gentlemanlike  reserve  and  consideration  for 
the  feelings  and  characters  of  those  of  whom  he  could  not 
honestly  record  his  public  approbation,  there  are  scattered 
through  the  Dispatches  numerous  instances,  the  most  minute  as 
well  as  the  most  elevated,  of  the  natural  benevolence  and  huma- 
nity of  his  heart,  and  of  its  unaffected  tenderness  towards  his 
private  friends.  Though  such  details  might  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  M.  MaurePs  general  essay,  and  though  every  one  who 
has  read  the  Dispatches  must  be  familiar  with  them^  we  cannot 
refrain  from  improving  our  own  humble  sketch  by  one  or  two 
instances  picked  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  had  long 
been  one  of  the  Duke's  aides-de-camp.  About  the  middle  of  the 
day,  whilst  endeavouring  to  rally  one  of  the  Brunswick  bat- 
talions, he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  that  night.  The 
very  next  day,  besides  writing  his  great  dispatch  and  arranging 
the  infinite  business  that  such  a  situation  required,  the  Duke 
found,  or  we  should  rather  say  made^  time  for  announcing,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  Lord  Aberdeen  their  double  loss : — 

*  Your  gallant  brother,'  wrote  the  Duke,  *  lived  long  enough  to  be 
informed  by  myielf  of  the  glorious  result  of  our  actions,  to  which  he 
had  S9  much  contributed  by  his  active  and  zealous  assistance. 

^  *  I  cannot 
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'  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  regret  and  sorrow  with  which  I  look 
round  me,  and  contemplate  the  loss  which  I  have  sustained,  particularly 
in  your  brother.  The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly 
bought^  is  no  consolation  to  me,  and  1  cannot  suggest  it  as  any  to  you 
and  his  friends ;  but  I  hope  that  it  may  be  expected  that  this  last  one 
has  been  so  decisive,  as  that  no  doubt  remains  that  our  exertions  and 
our  individual  losses  will  be  -rewarded  by  the  early  attainment  of  our 
just  object.  It  is  then  that  the  glory  of  the  actions  in  which  our 
friends  and  relations  have  fallen  wiU  he  some  consolation  for  their 
loss. 

^  Your  brother  had  a  black  horse,  given  to  him,  I  believe,  by  hord 
Ashbumham,yf\i\<f^  I  will  keep  till  I  hear  from  you  what  you  wish  should 
be  done  with  it.' — Digp.  xii.  488. 

The  moral  sentiment  of  this  letter,  which  affords  war  its  only 
excuse,  and  the  loss  of  friends  its  best  consolation,  is  of  the 
highest  order ;  but  the  remembrance  and  identification,  at  snch 
a  moment,  of  the  black  horse,  which  poor  Gordon's  friends 
would  naturally  prize  so  much,  creates  in  us  something  of  the 
same  impression  that  filled  a  hundred  thousand  eyes  when  the 
Duke's  oum  horse  was  seen,  as  it  followed,  with  empty  saddle 
and  drooping  head,  the  hearse  of  its  illustrious  master ! 

On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  peculiar  circumstance 
he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  t<>  announce  the  severe  wound 
of  his  brother,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  another  of  his  aides-de- 
camp. Indeed,  we  believe  that  hardly  one  of  his  staff  escaped 
unhurt — so  arduous  was  the  conflict,  and  so  prominent  his 
position. 

*  1  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  acquaint  you  that  your  brother  FitzRoy 
is  very  severely  wounded,  and  has  lost  his  right  arm.  I  have  just 
seen  him,  and  he  is  perfectly  free  from  fever,  and  as  well  as  anybody 
could  be  under  such  circumstances.  You  are  aware  how  useful  he  has 
always  been  to  me,  and  how  much  I  shall  feel  the  want  of  hb  assist- 
ance, and  what  a  regard  and  affection  I  feel  for  him ;  and  you  will 
readily  believe  how  much  concerned  I  am  for  his  misfortune.  Indeed, 
the  losses  I  have  sustained  have  quite  broken  me  down ;  and  I  have  no 
feeling  for  the  advantages  we  have  acquired,  I  hope,  however,  that 
your  brother  will  soon  be  able  to  join  me  ^^ain ;  and  that  he  .will  long 
live  to  be,  as  he  is  likely  to  become,  an  honour  to  his  country,  as  he  is 
a  satis&ction  to  his  &mily  and  friends.' 

These  hopes  were  happily  fulfilled  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Duke's  friendships,  and  the  importance  of  Lord 
Fitzroy's  services  to  him  and  to  the  country,  to  observe  the  sin- 
gular, and  to  both  most  honourable,  circumstance,  that  from  July, 
1808,  when  the  young  Lord  joined — as  an  extra  aide-de-camp — 
the  young  General  then  about  to  sail  for  his  first  expedition  to 
Portugal,  they  never  were  separated  except  during  the  short 

interval 
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interval  in  which  the  former  was  'sent  home  with  the  TalaverA 
^  despatch,  and  again  when  recovering  from  his  wound  at  Watertod 
. — Lord  Fitzioj  following  his  illostrioos  friend's  career  ffradatim^ 
we  may  say,  for  above  forty-four  years,  in  the  progressive  cha-» 
racters  of  aide-de-camp,  private  secretary,  secretary  of  embassy  at 
Paris,  minister  plenipotentiary  there  during  the  Duke's  absence 
at  Vienna,  secretary  to  the  Master^eneral  of  the  Ordnance,  and, 
finally,  as  military  secretanr  at  the  Horse  Guards,  till  the  fatal 
14th  September,  1653.  He  has  been,  during  hii  whole  life,  so 
dose  to  the  great  luminary,  that  he  has  been  as  it  were  ab« 
sorbed  in  its  splendour ;  but  such  a  proicimity  is  of  itself 
fame,  and  closer  observers  ftaw  that  the  pupil  was  personally 
worthy  of  the  master ;  and  during  the  long  and  difficult  years 
of  his  service  at  the  Ordnance  and  at  the  Morse  Guards  we 
have  never  happened  to  hear  so  much  as  a  murmur  of  com- 
plaint of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset.  On  the  death  of  the  Dnk6 
his  eminent  services  received  what  we  stMmld  have  called  » 
tardy  reward,  if  he  had  not  considered  his  connexioa  with  hli 
illustrious  friend  as  its  own  reward.  He  was  created  a  peer^ 
and  the  country  enjoys,  at  a  moment  when  they  seem  peculiarly 
needed,  the  services  of  Lord  Raglan  as  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  No  one,  we  hope,  will  think  that  We  bave^  in  II 
review  of  the  Duke  of  Wellii^on's  life^  misplaced  this  tribulcr 
to  his  oldest  and  closest  military  follower  and  friend  and  nearest 
witness  and,  in  his  proper  measure,  the  companion  of  his  |^oiy« 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  instances  of  friendship  for  high- 
born men  connected  with  him  by  peculiar  ties*  Lei  us  take 
two  others  which  we  find  in  the  Dispatches,  where  there  were 
no  such  influences*  On  the  30th  Septemb^^  1803^  General 
Wellesley  writes  to  General  JLake,  the  CommeddeT'-iB-Cfaief  in 
India,  to  scdicit  a  favour  for  one  Lieatenant  Campbell  }— 

<  From  the  ooBdaet  of  Lieutenant  Caaspbell  «t  the  atttfck  ef  the 
pettah  of  Ahsseduuggur,  I  was  indueed  to  appelni  him  ny  Bri^ade^ 
Major ;  and  since  tluU  time,  and  particularly  in  the  battle  of  the  Sird 
(Aaiaye),  he  has  conducted  hfanself  much  to  my  satisiietion.  He  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  was  struck  himself,  and  had  a  brother 
and  a  cousin  killed  in  that  action.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
necommending  him  to  your  favour.' — iHsp.j  i.  414. 

The  application  was  oot  successful!  and  wbeit  Sir  Arthtt> 
Wellesley  returned  home  eighteen  months  later,  he  could  ftei^ 
of  course^  take  his  fraUg4  from  his  regiment ;  but  <«e  oi  tlse 
very  last  letters  he  wrote  on  his  departure  was  to  recMitulatflf 
Lieutenant  Gunpbeirs  servicesy  and  to  ask  as  a  personal  &ve«t 
that  his  brother,  the  Govemor-Genesal,  would  show  him  s«Hie 
countenance,  and  he  accordingly  became  aade^de-camp  to  Lovd 
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WeUeslej.  The  remarkable 'details  of  the  circmnstances  that 
first  created  this  peculiar  interest  have  been  already  told  in  a 
former  article  in  this  journal,  which  we  must  now  venture  to 
reproduce : — 

'  The  important  fort  of  Ahmednuggur  was  taken  by  a  most  gallant 
escalade ;  in  the  thick  of  the  assault  General  Wellesley  saw  a  young 
officer  who  had  reached  the  top  of  the  ^^very  lofty  wall "  thrust  off  fay 
the  enemy,  and  falling  through  the  air  from  a  g^reat  height.  G^eru 
Wellesley  had  little  doubt  that  he  must  have  teen  sev^y  wounded, 
if  not  killed,  by  the  fiJl ;  but  hastened  to  inquire  the  name  and  &te  dT 
the  gallant  young  fellow,  and  had  the  satismction  of  seeing  him  in  a 
moment  after,  comparatively  little  injured,  again  mounting  to  the 
assault.  Next  morning  the  Greneral  sent  for  him— offered  to  attach 
him  to  his  staff  as  brigade-migor — and  from  that  hour,  through  all  his 
fields  and  fortunes,  even  down  to  the  conquest  of  Paris — continued  him 
in  his  personal  fiunily  and  friendship,  and  used  sometimes  to  observe 
that  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  him  was  in  the  air :  that  young 
officer  is  now  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  a 
Miyor-Greneral  in  the  army,  and  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  1' — Q.  R. 
vol.  H.  p.  428. 

We  have  now  to  add  an  important  circumstance  omitted  in 
this  statement  We  do  so  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman 
than  whom  few  enjoyed  more  of  the  Duke's  society.  As 
his  Grace  repeatedly  told  the  details  in  his  hearing,  young 
Colin  not  only  mounted  the  ladder  at  the  Indian  fort  a  second 
time,  but,  getting  within  the  place,  forthwith  contrived  to  arrange 
his  own  company  into  perfect  order,  so  as  to  hold  in  check  the 
still  numerous  garrison ; — General  Wellesley,  on  himself  enter- 
ing the  town,  recognized  him  by  the  bloody  handkerchief  round 
his  head,  and  observed  his  steady  conduct  till  all  was  over. 

Another  sindlar  instance  is  that  of  G)lonel  Gurwood,  immor- 
talized, we  may  venture  to  say,  as  the  editor  of  the  Dispatches, 
in  a  note  to  which  his  gallant  exploit  at  Badajoz,  and  consequent 
introduction  to  the  Duke's  notice,  is  briefly  and  modestly  stated. 

Many  such  instances  could  be  repeated,  and  some  too  that, 
from  being  of  a  far  humbler  class,  were  not  the  less  amiable — such 
as  the  poor  old  Irishwoman  Judy,  who,  having  been  accidentally 
employed  to  make  his  bed  early  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns, 
he  would  never  permit  to  be  displaced.  She  was  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  provided  with  a  cottage  adjoining  the  offices  at  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  and  her  fervent  blessings  on  her  benefactor,  uttered 
with  the  genuine  accent  and  feeling  of  her  country,  in  return 
for  his  constant  recognition  of  her,  used  to  amuse,  and  better 
than  amuse,  the  visitors  at  Strathfieldsaye. 

We  may  add  that  the  two  last  times  he  left  Walmer  Castle 
were  to  visit  an  old  friend  who,  he  happened  to  hear,  was  in  ill 

^         T    health. 
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health,  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  him  ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  as  he  was  returning  through  Dover,  he  stopped  at  the 
comer  of  a  bye  street  to  make  some  inquiry,  which  turned  out  to 
be  after  the  health  of  one  of  the  pilots,  or  some  other  subordi- 
nate person,  whom  he  desired  to  be  told  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  not  to  return  to  his  duties  until  he  should  be  quite  well. 
These  were,  we  believe,  his  last  appearances  beyond  his  own 
threshold  I  The  incidents  themselves  are  trivial,  but  they  tend 
to  show  that  it  was  not  in  his  private  and  social  intercourse  that 
this  not  more  illustrious  than  kind-hearted  man  could  be  called 
the  Iron  Duke. 

We  now  return  to  M.  Maurel.  In  our  general  testimony  to  his 
candour,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  subscribe  to  all  his  views. 
There  are  points — though  we  admit  very  few— on  which  we 
think  he  is  not  quite  above  national  prejudices.  We  do  not 
complain  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  stamp  of  the 
writer's  sincerity  in  the  main  and  more  important  portions  of 
his  essay.  If  he  were  not  a  good  Frenchman^  we  should  not  have 
so  much  respect  for  his  opinion.  There  is  but  one  of  these 
points  which  we  see  any  occasion  to  notice,  and  we  wish  to  treat 
it  with  M.  Maurel  h,  Vaimable  as  matter  of  history.  After  doing 
justice  to  the  success  of  the  Duke's  administration  of  affairs  and 
to  that  of  his  diplomatic  exertions  in  the  negociations  at  Paris,  he 
adds — 

^  This  success  is  quite  enough  to  console  him  for  the  checks  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  suffer  in  this  line.  In  expiation  of  his  triumphs 
on  the  field  of  battle,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  becUen  by  M.de 
ChcUeaubriand  and  by  M,  de  Montmorency  and  by  M.  de  Villele  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy.' — p.  141. 

And  this  he  attributes  to  the  Duke's  having  been  in  a  false 
position  at  the  Congress  (we  suppose)  of  Verona — where,  he 
says,  England  being  on  one  hand  the  enemy  of  all  revolutions, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  enemy  to  putting  them  down  by 
foreign  intervention,  he  had  in  fact  nothing  left  but  to  protest 
against  everybody  on  all  sides. 

We  wonder  that  a  person  of  M.  Maurel's  logic  does  not  see 
that  his  statement,  instead  of  extenuating,  as  he  kindly  intends, 
the  Duke's  diplomatic  defeat,  does  much  better,  for  it  contradicts 
the^oc^  itself,  since,  if  his  position  was  originally  and  essentially 
hostile  to  all  the  contending  parties,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  *  beaten '  by  the  diplomacy  of  one  of  them.  No  one 
better  understands,  and  no  one  has  more  lucidly  shown,  than  M. 
Maurel  himself,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mind  was  not  to 
be  bafiQed  by  the  tricks  and  intrigues  of  mere  diplomacy,  and  we 
can  assure  him  that,  if  a  supplementary  publication  of  *  Dis- 
patches '  should  come  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Duke's  public 
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life,  it  will  be  made  very  clear  that  he  was  no  more  beaten  in  the 
cabinet  by  Chateaubriand,  Montmorency,  and  Villele,  than  in 
the  field  by  Marmont,  Massena,  or  Soult. 

That  France  did  invade  Spain,  contrary  to  the  advice  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  his  Government,  and  corroborated 
by  his  own  private  opinion,  is  true,  but  there  was  no  room  for 
any  trial  of  diplomatic  skill  or  struggle  in  the  affair ;  he  gave 
his  advice,  but  only  advice,  and  advice  so  disinterested  and  so 
rational,  that  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  ablest  and  wisest  of  the  French  ministers  whom  M .  Maurel  ha^ 
named — M.  de  Villele — though  he  was  subsequently  overborne 
bv  his  rasher  colleagues.  Nay,  it  happens  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  return  through  Paris 
from  this  very  mission  in  which  M.  Maurel  thinks  he  was  defeated 
by  the  French  diplomatists,  he  had  an  audiehce  of  Louis  XVIII. 
to  repeat  the  advice  he  had  given  at  Verona,  and  the  King,  says 
M.  Lamartine,  ^  who  had  long  before  discerned  that  the  Duke 
was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier,  was,  like  M.  de  Villele,  much 
affected  by  his  opinion.'*  Whatever  of  diplomatic  struggle  there 
was  in  the  affair  was  in  the  French  Ministry  itself,  and  fatal 
were  its  results.  M.  de  Montmorency  was  dismissed,  and  re- 
placed by  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand,  who  (we  say  it  with  personal 
regret)  giddily  and  selfishly  separated  himself  from  M.  de 
Villele,  thwarted  him  in  all  his  measures,  and  finally,  by  a 
series  of  party  intrigues,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wisest,  the 
most  moderate,  and,  till  these  unhappy  dissensions,  the  strongest 
government  that  the  Restoration  had  had.  Thus  those  three 
diplomatists  whom  M.  Maurel  describes  as  '  beating  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  statesmanship,'  showed  their  boasted  abilities 
(mly  in  defeating  and  ruining  each  other,  dethroning  their  sore- 
reign,  and  plunging  their  country  in  a  series  of  revolutions  of 
wluch  who  can  foresee  the  end  ? 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  have,  we  are  aware,  given  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  entrattant,  though  somewhat  discondre 
style  of  the  original,  but  we  hope  that  we  have  added  not  incoo* 
sideraUy  to  its  value  and  authority  by  the  elucidations  fmd  cor- 
roborations of  the  author's  reasoning  afforded  by  our  extracts 
from  the  Duke's  conversations,  and  we  wish  we  saw  any  reason 
to  expect  that  a  work  at  once  so  amusing  and  instructive,  so 
attractive  and  so  c(mvincing,  was  likely  to  exercise  in  France  die 
salutary  influence  which  it  certainly  would  have  if  it  conld  be 
read  there ;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  is  expressly  prohibited 
in  France^  and  we  can  ourselves  sav,  in  confinna<aon  of  the 
truth  of    this  strange   exercise   of  oespotism,    that  we  have 
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been  unable  to  procure  a  copj  at  any  sbop  in  Paris,  and  that 
penant  high  in  the  literary  and  political  circles  ef  that  centre — 
as  they  love  to  call  it— of  liberality  and  civilisation — of  literal 
tore  and  of  light — had  not — when  we  last  heard  from  Paris — 
been  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.  We  can  scarcely  believe 
such  monstrous  tyranny,  but,  if  it  be  true,  our  regret  at  the 
impediment  thus  arbitrarily  interposed  to  personal  justice  and 
to  historical  truth  is  considerably  alleviated  by  the  consideration 
that  such  an  impediment  is  already  a  testimony,  odious,  indeed, 
but  decisive,  to  the  truth  and  justice  which  it  attempts  to 
smother.  It  is  also  a  wholesome  and  instructive  lesson  to  see 
that  the  grand  constitutional  principles  which  France  boasts  of 
having  conquered  and  consecrated  in  1789 — that  the  expansive 
liberties  of  the  Republic,  which  they  tell  us  have  survived  and 
excused  its  horrors — that  the  ineffaceable  and  immortal  glories  of 
the  old  Empire,  and  finally  the  stupendous  agency  of  universal 
suffirage — or,  in  plainer  terms,  the  omnipotent  gendarmerie  of  the 
new  one — are  all  together  afraid  to  face  a  shilling  pamphlet,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  fact,  and  hardly  a  word,  that  is  not  forty 
years  old — of  European  notoriety — of  the  most  unquestionable 
authenticity  and  veracity,  and  of  which  the  sole  offence  can  be 
that  a  Frenchman  ventures  to  lay  before  his  countrymen  in  tlieir 
awn  tongue  a  review  of  historical  facts  which  have  been  for 
almost  half  a  century  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

For  our  parts  we  confess  that  it  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
France  herself  that  we  care  that  M.  Maurel's  estimate  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  should  make  proselytes  amongst  his  country- 
men. She  is  now  expiating  in  a  strait-toaietcoat  her  former 
extravagances,  and  her  prospects  are  worse  than  dark  ;  but  we 
still  hope  and  believe  that  there  is  in  France,  under  that  fear- 
frozen  surface,  a  depth  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense  which 
must  eventually  awaken  a  degree  of  moral  and  political  courage 
sufficient  to  deliver  her  from  the  monstrous  anomaly  that  she  has 
during  such  a  rapid  succession  of  revolutions  and  usurpations 
exhibited,  of  being  at  once  the  wonder,  the  contempt,  and  the 
terror  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and — we  really  believe — of 
herself.  M.  Maurel's  work  is  marked  with  that  moral  courage, 
and  we  heartily  wish  that  we  could  extend  its  influence.  Happy 
will  it  be  for  France  and  the  world  if  she  can  be  taught  that  the 
true  glory  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  the  real  safety  and 
dignity  of  nations,  is  to  be  found  in  those  eternal  principles  of 
justice  and  truth,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  while 
living,  and  has  bequeathed  to  us  in  his  works,  the  most  perfect 
model.     *  Those^^  to  borrow  M.  Maurel's  eloquent  expressions, 
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*'  were  the  qualities  by  which  this  man  won  step  by  step  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  those  who  began  by  envying^  fearing^  and  even 
hating  him :  and  this  is  the  reason  that  his  nabce — illustrtous 

A8  IT  ALREADY  IS — WILL  GO  1>0WN  WITH  STtLL  INCREASING  GRANDEUR 
TO  THE  LATEST  I«OSTERITy.'  '   '  » 


Emitiiiii  to  last  Number,  p.  248,  for  *  eighteen  fuil-manMed  {nloC  boats,'  read 
*  eighteen  pilots.'  The  Act  does  not  prescribe  the  number  of  boaU,  but  onl  j  of 
the  pUoiM,  eighteen  of  whom  most  be  always  at  sea. 
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Hair,  human,  diseases  of  tbe,  305 — uni- 
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326— the  bearded  lady,  327— the  ex- 
pressiveness of  hair,  ib. 

Heame,  Thomas,  279. 

History,  materials  for,  275  —  Hume's 
authorities,  277 

Humboldt's  Cosmos,  77 — and  see  Meteors. 

Hume's  History  of  England,  authorities 
of,  Ac,  277. 

Hungarji,  campaigns  in,  354 — Gorgfi's 
narrative,  ib. — his  descent  and  educa^ 
tion,  355 — ^joins  the  militia,  i6.— con- 
duct of,  towards  the  Counts  Zichy, 
35ft— despatched  to  Leitha,  358— op- 
poses Kossuth's  plan  for  the  relief  of 
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of  the  Magyar  army,  375 — siege  of 
Buda,  376 — execution  of  prisoners  of 
war,  377 — want  of  confidence  between 
the  chiefs,  ib, — the  Austrian  army  under 
Haynau,  378 — battle  of  Temcsvar,  382 

—  conlsrence  with  Kossuth,  at  Arad, 
3S3  —  charge  of  treachery  against 
Gorgei,  384. 

I. 

Impressment  of  seamen,  265. 

India  and  its  Government,  bff  Otorge 
Campbell,  Esq.,  46— the  Kast  India 
Company,  ib.  —their  commercial  mono- 
poly, 47 — ^progress  of  British  dominion, 
48-— works  of  Mr.  MaoFarlane  and  Mr. 
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Martin,  ib,—the  FrUmd  of  India^  50 — 
— expenditure  and  revenue,  51— em- 
ployment of  natives,  52  —  Runjeet 
Singb,  54  —  bi«  premier,  i6.— differ- 
ence in  claatet,  55— Qocal  administra- 
tion of  government,  ib.  —  military 
command,  56  —  our  relations  with 
native  states,  57 — the  Governor-General 
and  Council,  60 — law  commission,  6*2 
^choice  of  diplomatic  agents,  63  — 
suggestions  as  to  change  in  the  home 
system,  63 — the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
65— of  Directors,  66 — their  patronage, 
68 — the  Board  of  Control,  70— revenue, 
74 — public  works,  75. 

Inglefield,  Captain,  expedition  of,  to 
Arctic  regions,  419. 

Insanity,  causes  and  statistics  of,  496— 
and  see  Pentonville. 

Ireland^  state  of  society  in,  during  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  338 — ^and  see  Des- 
mond. 


Jebb,  Colonel,  the  originator  of  the  Sepa- 
rate System  at  Pentonville,  489. 

Judges,  tenure  of  office  by,  in  America, 
27. 

Junius,  Letters  of.  Lord  Templets  alleged 


connexion  with^  438  n. 


Kellett,  Captain,  394— and  see  Franklin. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Wm.,  voyage  of,  386,  417 
— and  tee  Franklin. 

Kossuth  in  Hungary,  357 — and  se«  Hun- 
gary. 

L. 

Larpent,  Mr.,  Judge-Advocate  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  diary  ot,  466. 

Legal  education,  on,  36. 

Leishman,  Rev.  Dr.,  and  the  article  on 
Dr.  Hanna's  Life  of  Chalmers,  274. 


McClintock,  Lieut.,  report  of  expedition 
in  Arctic  Regions,  409 — and  see 
Franklin. 

MacFarlane,  C^  History  of  British  India, 
by,  46 — and  see  India. 

Malt-tax,  reiwal  of  the,  240. 

Maritime  Policy,  241 — and  see  Disraeli. 


Marriage,  prohibition  of,  in  Ireland,  338. 

Martin,  R.  Montgomery,  Bast  India  Com- 
pany's Possessions,  by,  46— aiid  see 
India. 

Mnurel,  Jules,  le  Due  de  WeUington, 
par^  507 — and  see  Wellington. 

meteors,  Zummous,  Catalogue  of  Obeer- 
mtioHs  cf,  by  Rev.  Baden  Powdl,  77 
—  terror  for  shooting  stars  in  early 
times,  ih. — falling  stones,  78 — ecientifie 
research  on  the  subject,  ifr.— classifica- 
tion of  ^e  phenomena,  79— clanieal 
accounts,  80 — aerolites,  i6. — fall  of, 
at  iGgosnotamns,  ifr. — Chinese  records, 
82 — moaera  instances,  S3 — chemical 
composition,  84 — other  characteristica, 
86  —  their  ydocity,  ih,  —  theories  re- 
specting, t&. — the  lunar,  88— -motiofi 
of  the  earth  and  nebulous  matters, 
91— orbit  of  the  earth,  92— cosmtcal 
theory,  t6, — luminous  condition,  93 — 
meteors,  97 — ancient  and  modem  regis- 
ters of,  98 — shooting  stars,  99 — peri- 
odical showers  of,  100  —  ProfesMr 
Olmsted's  theory,  102— M.  Saigey's 
researclies,  104  — horary  number  of 
shooting  stars,  t6.— monthly  variations, 
105 — direction  of,  ib. — height,  t&. 

Militia  ballot  and  naval  impressment 
compared,  266. 

Millbank  Prison,  mortality  at,  499,  and 
see  Pentonville. 

Montalembert,  ComU,  desTnMrHs  Catho- 
liques  au  XIX,e  Siede,  par,  137 — 
hii  apology  for  Constitutional  Gov«m- 
ment  in  France,  ib.  —  effects  of  uni- 
versal  suffrage,  138  —  description  of 
his  own  position  in  relation  to  lil»erty 
and  religion,  139— feeling  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  England,  140 — 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  142— contrast  between 
Count  Montalembert  and  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  a6.— <>omparative  condition  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  1800  and  1802, 
143 — false  impressions  of,  144 — oa 
freedom,  146  —  Ultra-montanism,  149 
— De  Maistre  on  ecclesiastical  and  citII 
freedom,  151 — Louis  Napoleon*s  coap 
d'etat,  154. 

N. 

Naval  power  of  England,  on  what  prin- 
ciples founded,  270. 
<  Notes  and  Queries,'  329. 


O. 

Olmsted,  Proftssor,  theory  of,  ob  sfaooling 
stars,  102. 
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Oibora,  lAeaL,  Arctic  royge  of,  S86y 
40ft-UMl«MFi«nklio. 


Pcmnioui,  manafacture  of,  396. 

Pcnnj,  Mr.  W.,  expedition  of,  to  Arctic 
regioDi,  386,  412 — and  aee  Franklin. 

Pemiomnlle  Primm,  the  two  S^it^ms  at, 
487 — anociating  of  criminal!,  488 — 
tepaiate  fyttem.  t6. — the  mixed  lyttem, 
489— Colonel  Jebb,  t6.— Mr.  Burt  on 
tbe  aeparate  gjstem>  490  —  Colonel 
Jebb'a  mode  of  calcnlating  the  prison 
population,  495— etatiitict  of  inianity, 
496— Dr.  Balj'f  tablet,  498— mortality 
at  Millbank,  499. 

Peroke,  tbe,  origin  of,  330. 

Powell,  Rer.  B.,  77— and  Me  Meteort. 

Prioe*a  Patent  Candle  Company,  1— and 
ate  Factory  Schools. 


R. 


Bae,  John,  a  narrative  of  an  ezpeditioo 

to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  by,  386, 

390, 398— and  see  Franklin. 
RagUn,  Lord,  career  of,  646. 
Biehard  III.,  historic  doubts  as  to  eha- 

raeter  and  person  of,  329. 
Richardaon,  Sir.  J.,  394— and  see  Franklin. 
Romans,  the    fashion   ijf  wearing    hair 

amongst,  317. 
Rome,  Church  of,   feeling  towards,  .in 

England,  140. 
Boii,  Sir  J.,  394— and  tee  Franklin. 


Saigey,  M^  Becherchee  aur  Us  Etoilee 
FitanUSypar,  77, 104— and  §ee  Meteors. 

Sailors'  graves,  neatness  of,  406. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  626— importance 
of,  627  et  uq. 

Salvage,  Mr.  Disraeli's  views  on,  266 — 
general  law  of,  256. 

Serope,  G.  P.,  Eaq.,  History  of  the  An- 
etemi  Barony  <f  CastU  Combe,  by, 
276 — use  of  local  topography  in  general 
history,  ib, — authorities,  277 — ^Thomas 
Heame,  279 — description  of  Castle 
Combe,  281  —  early  history  and 
owners,  282 — the  Dunstanville  dynasty, 
ib.  —  sale  to  Lord  Badlesmere,  283— 
Sir  R.  de  Tibetot,  284— his  daughters 
and  Scrope's  sons,  »6. — the  Lady  Mili- 
eent,  285— Stephen  Scrope,  286— con- 
stitution of  Castle  Combe,  287— courts, 


288 — olTenoes,  289 — occupation  and 
trade  of  tenants,  291~-case  of  John 
Spondel,  ib, — sports  and  pastimes,  292 
— ale  and  beer  regulations,  295  — 
drunkenness,  297 — John  the  Hermit, 
298— breaches  of  the  peace,  300. 

Searle,  January,  182— and  see  Words- 
worth. 

Shipping  interests,  the,  241 — and  aee 
Disraeli. 

Somerset,  Lord  Fittroy — see  Raglan. 

Stars,  shooting,  77,  99 — and  see  Meteors. 

Stiritng,  IT.,  the  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
K,  bw,  107— and  see  Charles  V. 

Storj/,  Justice,  Life  and  Letters  of,  18 — 
his  parentage,  19  —  education,  21  — 
dubs,  24— call  to  the  bar,  t6. — bar  cos- 
tume, 26— legislative  assembly,  t6. — 
salary  and  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  27 
-—state  of  the  profession,  29 — his  second 
marriage,  30— elected  member  of  Con- 
gress, ib. — raised  to  the  Bench,  t6. — 
circuits  and  duties,  31 — social  position, 
34 — law  professorship,  35 — as  a  lec- 
turer, 37 — his  legal  works,  39— on  the 
American  constitution,  40 — illness  and 
death,  42 — personal  habits,  t&.  —  ad- 
miration and  love  of  England,  44. 


Toulouse^  battle  of»  536. 


Vaux,W.  S.  P..  Handbook  to  the  An- 
tiquities in  the  British  Museum,  by, 
157— and  see  British  Museum. 

Vimiero,  batdeof,  618. 


Walpole,  Horace,  329,  and  see  Desmond. 

Waterloo,  campaign  and  battle  of,  636. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  447 — meeting  of, 
with  Lord  Nelson,  455 — M.  Maurel's 
work  on,  507 — French  writers  generally, 
ib  — M.  Thiers,  508— Maurel's  analysis 
of  the  whole  career,  510— principal  ex- 
ploits, 611 — comparative  numbers  of 
armies,  612— early  services,  t6. — Assye, 
513  — friendly  intercourse  of  the  two 
armies  in  the  Peninsula,  514 — Buona- 
parte*s  hatred  of  the  Duke,  6)6— his 
pre-arranged  system  of  tactics,  617  — 
Vimiero,  518  —  prophetic  sagacity, 
520  —  Torres  Vednu  ib.  —  Conven- 
tion of  Cintra,  ib, — the  Austrian  mar- 
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riage,  523  -^  ttftte  of  tbe  Cootiiieiit, 
t6.— 'RuMia,  524-*-Ciudaa  Rodrigo 
and  Badtjof»  525  —  SaUmanoa,  526 
—  MajrmoDt,  ib, — ^Buonaparte  at  Mos- 
cow, 527  —  Castle  of  BvigM,  531— 
battle  of  Vittoria,  and  axpulsioQ  of 
FrencU  from  Spain,  533— ^battle  of 
Toulouse,  535 — campaign  of  Water- 
loo, 536— the  English  fofcea,  530— 
personal  disposition  and  temper,  543 — 
the  Iron  Duke,  xIk — foenevoleaoa  and 
humanity  of,  546 — diplomacy  of,  at 
Paris,  519  —  suppression  of  Manrd*s 
work  in  France,  550^and  <«#  Apsley 
House. 

Whiskers,  326— and  see  Hair. 

Wilson,  James,  Esq.,  2 — and  see  Factory 
Scliools. 

WorcUworthi  William^  Memoir*  ^,  6y 
J)r.  Worsdioartk,  182  —  fry  Jeukuary 
SearUy  ib, — ^inequality  of  bioth  for  the 
task,  163 — origiu  of  bis  family,  184— 
birth  and  early  life,  ib* — school  at 
Hawkshead,  185 — ^loTe  of  verat,  186— 
and  of  acensary,  187— Cambridge,  189 — 
change  of  habits,  ib. — tour  to  ^itzer. 
land,  192— *  The  Evening  Walk,'  195 
— ^republican  tenets,  196—'  Guilt  and 
Sorrow,*  197— Calvert's  legacy,  198— 
sojourn  at  Racedoun,  200  —  tragedy 
of  *  The  Borderers,'  ib, — Coleridge's  cri- 
ticism, ib.  —  comparison  of  the  two 
poets,  201 — their  alliance  and  its  con- 


■equeooes,  202— TtielwalVs  viait,  20S 
— reasons  for  going  tu  Germany,  204 
interview  with  Klopstock,  208— « The 
Prelude,'  209— settles  at  Grasmere  with 
his  sister  Dorothy,  210 — chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  characters  and  manners  of 
the  peasantry,  211 — the  poet^s  cottage 
lilb,  2 1 2 — marriage,214— aoquaintaDce 
with  Scott  and  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  215 
—  death  of  his  biotber  John,  ^  — 
sonnets,  217 — removes  to  bis  final 
dwelling  at  Rydal  Mount,  231— ap* 
pointmeAt  as  stamp  diatribirtor,  *6l — 
*  The  Excumion*'  tfr.— <  The  White  Doe 
of  RyUtone,'  223—'  Peter  Bell,*  224— 
political  sentiments,  225  —  the  Lau- 
reateship,  226  —  death,  227  —  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  habits,  228  — 
poetical  merits,  «6.  —  mistimes  frem 
which  critics  drew  support  ft>r  their  bee- 
tilitgr,  ib. — gradual  spread  of  his  inAor 
ence,  t&. — general  veneratioUy  232*234. 


Yuste,  oetwentV,  111-135— aad  sm 
Charles  V.     ' 


Zichy,   Counta  of,   their  tieatmcat  by 
Gorgei,  a56-'.*aBd  are  thmgaty. 


^ND  OP  THE  NINETY-SECOND  VOLTJMR. 
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